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CHAPTER I 


Reparation by Germany: the Occupation of the 
Ruhr 


January—December 1923 


No. 1 


Record by Mr. Lampson! of a conversation with the 
German Ambassador? 


[C 106/r/181 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 1, 1923 


The German Ambassador called this afternoon, and, on instructions from 
his Government, stated that the German plan for the solution of the Repara- 
tion problem which they were about to submit had been worked out with 
the collaboration and under the guarantee of ‘all the economic factors in 
Germany’. I asked him what exactly that phrase meant: he replied it meant 
the guarantee of all the great Banks, Industrialists, etc. 

I asked him if he could say what it was actually that was being guaranteed? 
Was it, as he had appeared to intimate in his conversation of December 303 
with Sir E. Crowe,t merely a loan? Or was it something more far reaching 
and in the nature of the pledges of which there had been so much talk? 

His Excellency said that he could not answer this as he had not the details 
of the scheme. 

He then said that M. Bergmann’ would be in Paris’ tomorrow, and his 
Government wished to express to us officially the hope that he might be 
heard by the Allied Prime Ministers. To my enquiry whether a similar 
request would be put forward in Paris he replied that he assumed that such 
would be the case and that it would be made to M. Poincaré? as s President of 
the Allied Meeting. 


1 Head of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 

2 Dr. Sthamer. 

3 See Vol. XX, No. 162. 

4 Permanent Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. 

5 A former State Secretary in the German Ministry of Finance and reparations expert. 

6 The Conference on Reparations, which had met in London on December 9-11, 1922, 
was due to be resumed in Paris on January 2, 1923 (see Vol. XX, Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 
136). 

s paia of the French Council of Ministers, and Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


I. XXI I B 


I informed His Excellency that I would send to Paris a note® of what he 


said. 
M. W. Lamrson 


8 A copy of this record was communicated to Paris in Foreign Office despatch No. 177 
of January 12, 1923, not printed. 


No. 2 


The Marquess of Crewe! (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston? 
(Received Fanuary 3, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 1 Telegraphic: by bag [C 146/1/18] 


PARIS, January 2, 1923 

Following from Prime Minister? for Cabinet :— 

The first meeting of the reparations conference* took place at the French 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs today under the presidency of M. Poincaré. He 
opened the proceedings by stating the position in which the conference met, 
describing it as a continuation of the conversations which had taken place 
recently in London.’ Since the date of those conversations there was one 
new factor which M. Poincaré desired to explain. The German government 
had, through the ambassador in Paris,¢ formally asked for permission to pre- 
sent to the present conference a new plan.7 They did not offer to submit 
a written scheme but proposed that a delegate authorised for this purpose 
should state it verbally to the conference itself. This was not the only method 
of approach attempted by the Germans. The German ambassador had 
quite recently wished to introduce to M. Poincaré two of the most prominent 
German industrials, M. Stinnes and M. [Silverberg], who expressed their 
desire to enter into an arrangement not with the French government but 
with French industrials for the exchange of French iron ore for German 
coal.8 In reply to a question put to the German ambassador by M. Poincaré, 
they declared that this arrangement was intended to operate entirely outside 
the scheme of reparations. 

A still more remarkable German proposal reached the French government 
through Washington, where the German ambassador’ had invoked the 
mediation of the State Department in order to intimate to the French govern- 
ment that Germany was prepared to enter into an arrangement by which 

1 H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Paris. l 

2 Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. During the absence of Lord Curzon, who was 
attending the Conference of Lausanne (see Vol. XVIII, Chap. II), Sir E. Crowe was in 
charge of the Foreign Office. 

3 Mr. Andrew Bonar Law. 

4 The British Secretary’s minutes of the Paris meetings of January 2, 3, and 4 (I.C.P. 
258, 259, 260), are printed, together with other documents, in Cmd. 1812 (1923), pp. 67- 
219. 


3 See Vol. XX, Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136. 6 Dr. Mayer. 
7 See Vol. XX, Nos. 159, 162, and 163. 8 Cf. ibid., No. 161. 
9 See F.R.U.S. 1922, vol. ii, pp. 203-11. . © Dr. Wiedfeldt. 


France, Great Britain, Italy, Belgium and Germany engaged among them- 
selves, and promised to the United States, to refrain from war for a period of 
30 years except in the event of a war being decided upon by a national 
popular vote, or plebiscite, which for all practical purposes rendered war 
impossible. 

The text of an actual draft clause to this effect having been communicated, 
M. Poincaré had replied through the French ambassador at Washington” 
that this proposal was quite unacceptable. There were obvious objections to 
the limitation of 30 years, in the course of which German propaganda might 
very well have sufficiently worked up public opinion in Germany to a pitch 
leading to a popular vote in favour of war. A definite engagement not to go 
to war was already binding on the allied governments in virtue of article 10 
of the covenant of the League of Nations, which formed part of the treaty of 
Versailles, So soon as Germany joined the League this article would be 
binding upon her too. Meanwhile the Allies could not be expected to regard 
with satisfaction an offer from Germany which amounted to less than was 
secured to them under the above article 10. Nor did the American State 
Department give any indication of the United States being willing to enter 
into a pact with France for military defence, and even an Anglo-American 
guarantee would not now suffice to allay French anxieties. 

On M. Poincaré’s proposal it was agreed that there was no necessity to 
send any reply at present to the German demand to be allowed to present 
a new plan through the mouth of delegates to be heard at the conference. 
This question might be considered at a later stage of the discussions. 

M. Poincaré then referred to Germany’s default in carrying out the 
obligations under the treaty. He justified the recent decision of the repara- 
tion commission in declaring Germany in wilful default as regards the 
deliveries of timber,!2 and announced that he would very shortly call upon 
the Reparation Commission, through the French representative, to come 
to a decision as to Germany’s default as regards deliveries of coal. This led 
to a discussion as to the proceedings of the Reparation Commission and the 
relative position of the allied governments towards their representatives on 
that commission. I strongly urged that it would be most unwise, by pro- 
voking a decision declaring Germany in default over coal deliveries, to render 
more difficult the task of the present conference in dealing in a spirit of 
tranquillity with the whole reparation problem; and after some discussion 
M. Poincaré agreed that he would not act further in the matter without 
giving the conference the opportunity of debating the matter. M. Poincaré, 
Marquis Torretta!3 and I proceeded in turn to table the French, Italian's 
and British schemes'® of a general agreement, each, in some introductory 
remarks, giving a short summary of the leading considerations underlying 
the several schemes. It was agreed that the conference would meet again 
tomorrow, by which time it was hoped that the experts would have been 


11 M, Jusserand. 12 See Vol. XX, No. 152. 
n Italian Ambassador in London. 14 See Cmd. 1812, op. cit., pp. 101-8, 
15 See ibid., pp. 108-11. 16 See ibid., pp. 112-19. 


able to examine the several schemes and enable their principal delegates to 
discuss them. 


No. 3 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 4, 8.30 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic: by bag [C 287/1/18] 


PARIS, January 3, 1923 

Following from Prime Minister for Cabinet :— . 

Our reparation scheme! was published? last night. It met with a generally 
unfavourable reception in the press and it was rumoured that M. Poincaré 
who brought it before his cabinet this morning would at this afternoon’s 
meeting of the conference even refuse to discuss it, whilst insisting on French 
scheme as basis of discussion. 

This extreme forecast was not fulfilled. But M. Poincaré in a long speech 
of which I am transmitting, separately, a summary? prepared by himself in 
advance, submitted our scheme to severe criticism on almost every point of 
- detail and summed up by declaring it to be absolutely unacceptable. 

` Belgium followed with a statement entirely supporting the French view 
and warmly eulogistic of M. Poincaré’s statement of the case. M. Theunis* 
was particularly bitter concerning that part of our scheme under which 
Belgium would have abandoned her priority claim to German payments as 
part set-off against cancellation of her debt to Great Britain. Declaring it to 
be impossible to harmonize the French and British points of view, he wound 
up by suggesting that the idea of a comprehensive general scheme should 
be abandoned, and an effort made to arrive at a provisional understanding 
confined to the question of the grant of a moratorium. 

I made a short preliminary reply to M. Poincaré’s speech. After assuring 
the Belgian delegate that we should be quite ready to waive our proposal 
as to Belgium abandoning her priority claim, I explained that we did not 
regard our scheme as unalterable in details, but that on the contrary we 
should be willing to consider any suggestion for improvement or compromise 
which seemed to us practical. I promised a detailed reply to M. Poincaré’s 
statement for tomorrow, but countered at once a number of the points he 
had made and proceeded on my part to criticise certain features in the 
French plan which appeared to us open to the gravest objection, my main 
argument being that its application would inevitably result in rendering 
impossible the restoration of German credit on which the possibility of large 
German payments in future must depend. 

The tone of the discussion was friendly throughout, but I cannot conceal 

1 See No. 2, n. 16. 2 See The Times, January 3, p. 8. 

3 Received by Mr. Lampson in a letter of January 3 from Mr. Wigram of the Central 


Department with a request that it be printed and copies sent to Paris. 
4 President of the Belgian Council of Ministers. 
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Le a tue mee 


that the divergence between our and the French view is so marked and the, 
attitude of M. Poincaré so determined that I see very little prospect of any 
arrangement being arrived at. 

Repeated to Lausanne. 


No. 4 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic: by bag [C 240/1/181 


PARIS, January 4, 1923 


Following from Prime Minister for King and Cabinet: 

Conference held its last meeting today. It became quite de that it would 
be impossible to reconcile the British and French points of view. Latter 
was fully supported by Italy who thus followed in footsteps of Belgium. The 
position as it stood at the close of the conference was fully stated by me to the 
representatives of the British press this evening and I think I can do no 
better than reproduce this my statement. It was as follows: 

The Conference is over. M. Poincaré, in the course of his observations this 

afternoon, stated, what was obvious to both of us, that in the December 
conference in London! we had felt the difference between the two countries 
to be so great that it would be almost impossible to come to an agreement. 
That did not in the least prevent the British Government, nor, I am sure, 
did it prevent the French government after we had come to Paris from doing 
our utmost to secure an agreement on the subject of reparations. 
. At the beginning of our discussion this afternoon, M. Poincaré, not at all 
to my surprise, brought the issue quite clearly to a point. He expressed the 
view that if there were a difference in principle between us which could not 
be overcome, nothing was to be gained, and possibly something important 
might be lost, by futile attempts at a compromise, in the reality of which 
no one would believe even while we were discussing it. I was, and am, of 
the same opinion. He then put the ground of difference as he understood it 
clearly before the Conference. He said that there was a ditch between us; 
that not only the views of the French government and of the French delega- 
tion, but the views of the French people made it impossible they could cross 
it; that, as there seemed to be no bridge, the only chance of an agreement 
would be that we should find our way from one side of the ditch to the other. 
The ground of principle which he stated as constituting that ditch was this 
simple question: Is there to be a moratorium with pledges (gages) or without 
pledges? I could not accept the distinction in that form. 

In the speech which I had made at the conference yesterday I had stated 
our position quite clearly to be this: that it is not a question of pledges (gages) 
in principle; that the difference is simply whether the steps to be taken will 


t See Vol. XX, Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136. 
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or will not prevent the recovery of German credit. Our view, all through: 
clearly stated, has been that there are two methods of dealing with this: 
question. One is to seize from your debtor whatever is within your reach, 
and the other is to consider, in anything you seize, whether or not you pre- 
vent the recovery of the debtor’s, that is, Germany’s credit. For, without 
that, in the British view, it is impossible to hope to obtain any large sums for 
reparations. I therefore put it to M. Poincaré that the real ground of differ- 
ence between us was not merely the question of particular pledges, but 
whether or not the amounts which Germany is required to pay or deliver 
this year and the following year are or are not so great as to make any ques- 
tion of recovering German credit impossible. Our examination of the French 
proposals had shown that, either in cash, in one form or other, or in deliveries 
in kind, without taking into account the pledges at all, the amount required 
would be at least’80 million sterling. From the point of view of restoring 
credit, it seemed obvious to us that it did not matter whether the deliveries 
were in cash or in kind. For, if deliveries to the value of this immense sum 
were made in kind, then the German nationals who supplied them would 
have to be paid in paper marks. That could not be done without such an 
overwhelming issue of paper marks as to render any hope of stabilisation 
impossible. 

` Our discussion today was, as it has been all through, of the most friendly 
kind, and as both M. Poincaré and I had come to the conclusion that there 
was this vital difference of principle between us, it was obvious that nothing 
could be gained by long discussions and arguings with each other. We, 
therefore, came to the conclusion, to the great regret, I am sure, of the 
French government, and I know of our own, that agreement on this question 
was not possible. In coming to that decision I gave, in a few sentences, my 
reasons for the statement that the British government could not act with the 
French government in carrying out their proposals. These were my exact 
words: 


‘His Majesty’s Government, after giving the most earnest consideration 
to the French proposals,? are definitely of opinion that these proposals, 
if carried into effect, will not only fail in attaining the desired results, but 
are likely to have a grave and even disastrous effect upon the economic 
situation in Europe, and, in these circumstances, they cannot take part in, 
or accept responsibility for, them. His Majesty’s Government at the same 
time desire to assure the government of the Republic that while they 
regret extremely that there should be an irreconcilable difference of 
opinion on a subject so serious, the feeling of friendship on the part not 
only of the British government but, as they believe, of the British people, 
towards the government and people of France remains unchanged.’ 


The following is now [sic] a translation of M. Poincaré’s reply with which 
in effect the Conference ended :— 


‘The French government for their part have examined very attentively 


2 See No. 2, n. 14. 
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and carefully the British proposals, and the longer they have studied them 
the more they have felt obliged to recognise that the proposals would 
involve, together with a considerable reduction of the debt owing to France, 
the overthrow of the treaty of Versailles, and that it is impossible for them 
to accept such a solution. The government of the Republic deeply regret 
their inability to agree with Great Britain on these serious questions, but 
they thank the British government for their friendly statements, and can 
assure them that, in spite of this difference of opinion, the sentiments of 
the French government and nation towards England remain unchangingly — 
cordial.’ 


No. 5 


Lord D’ Abernon’ (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 5, 10.45 p.m.) 


No. 8 Telegraphic {C 277/1/181 


BERLIN, January 5, 1923, 9 p.m. 

Principal points in an official German statement issued today are as 
follows :— 

Paris conference? would not even accept English plan3 although this fixed 
Germany’s liabilities at about 40 milliards of gold marks—a sum far in 
excess of Germany’s capacity. 

Germany was not even heard at Paris conference although this was her 
right under peace treaty. At London conferencet German proposal was 
received and investigated. 

In view of rejection of English proposal at Paris, German government 
refrained from submitting their proposals as there was no prospect of their 
being considered. Government will nevertheless not deviate from course 
indicated in their note of November 14 [13]th’ and in their subsequent 
declaration as approved by Reichstag.6 


1 H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Berlin. 
2 See Nos. 2-4. 3 See No. 2, n. 16, 


4 See Vol. XX, Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136. 5 See ibid., No. 113. 
6 See The Times, November 25, p. 9, and November 27, p. 11. 


No. 6 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 6, 10.10 p.m.) 


No. 10 Telegraphic [C 318/313/18] | 
BERLIN, January 6, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 
I had interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs' this morning regarding 


situation which may result from breakdown of Paris conference.? 
1 Dr. von Rosenberg. 2 See No. 4. 
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- He said that German government had discussed matter yesterday and had 
come to the conclusion that anything like general strike in Ruhr must be 
avoided if and when French troops advance. He had prepared proclamation 
for Chancellor in which population would be urged to stir neither hand nor 
foot and not make any hostile demonstration. Whether workmen would 
continue to put in good time might be doubted but an organised strike 
would not be encouraged. The whole attitude of the government was hostile 
to strikes. They were dangerous weapons. At the same time present govern- 
ment were firmly determined not to accept anything contrary to treaty. 
They consider advance into Ruhr as contrary to treaty; also seizure of 
government mines and forests. Motto of German government would be 
‘through suffering to liberty’. The population would be advised to see it out 
with patience, courage, and without violence. In his judgment period of 
suffering, already so prolonged, could not last more than another year. 

Apart: from question of a workmen’s strike in Ruhr there was also question 
of superior direction—engineers, mine managers and so forth. Many of 
these would abandon their posts and would refuse to work as slaves of French. 
The question of railway transport of coal to France might also lead to 
difficulties. Apart from anything like general strike many things might 
happen mechanically and almost inevitably. 

Then there was also the question of Polish and Czechoslovakian co-opera- 
tion.3 It was existing between France and these countries. Did engagements 
between them extend to other matters? Did they extend to co-operation 
in what claimed to be merely an economic and not a military measure? 
If this was the case he could not answer for the consequences. As against 
the French, government had population pretty well in hand; but they could 
not control population if any offensive action was taken by ‘the Poles. 

Of course real danger of contemplated French action was that it must 
lead to closer co-operation between Germany and Russia. As far as he him- 
self was concerned he realised all the objections to this. He was a man of 
(? age). He had only accepted his present post because he realised enormous 
danger from communism. He was no friend of close co-operation with the 
Soviet. Chancellor was of the same persuasion. Both might have said that 
they had taken office to save civilisation. But he was a plain man and hated 
humbug. So he said both had taken office in order to save their children’s 
country from Bolshevism. ‘But at the same time you must admit that if entry 
of French troops into the Ruhr may be regarded as beginning of 2nd act of 
the drama, 3rd act might well begin with Russian Bolshevism on the Rhine.’ 


3 On January 9, Mr. Lampson wrote privately to Mr. J. F. A. Cecil (First Secretary in 


H.M. Embassy at Prague) and Sir W. G. Max Muller (H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and. - 


Minister Plenipotentiary at Warsaw) stating: ‘I am rather worried at a suggestion con- 
tained in the enclosed telegram [No. 6] from Berlin that the engagements at present existing 
between France and Poland may extend to co-operation between the two countries against 
Germany as regards economic sanctions as well as regards military measures. 

‘Should you hear anything on the matter, you will of course let us know, though I think 
you will agree that it would be very inadvisable to make even the most discreet enquiries 
or indeed to do anything which might serve to start further stories and alarm.’ 
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Regarding internal politics Minister for Foreign Affairs appeared pretty 
confident of duration of present government. They would not ask Reichstag 
what line of policy to adopt. They. were the government and would decide 
line of policy. The Reichstag could then be asked to approve it. If they did 
not President of the Republict might give them a dissolution [but] dissolu- 
tion might not make a great change in political representation. But deputies 
would be returned with a mandate to approve what government had done 
and resist unjust and illegal demands. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs concluded by expressing deep admiration for 
Mr. Bonar Law’s action in Paris.5 He said that he had acted in conformity 
with the greatest English traditions. He reminded Minister for Foreign 
Affairs of his own mother who was a Yorkshire woman. She did not say 
much but she was as firm as a rock. 


+ Herr Ebert. 5. See Nos. 2-4. 


No. 7 


The et of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 7, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. ro Telegraphic: by bag [C 314[313[18] 


PARIS, January 6, 1923 
I saw the Belgian Ambassador this afternoon. He spoke of the breakdown 
of the conference! as a grave misfortune, most regrettable from the point of 
view of Belgium. In his personal opinion the occupation of the Ruhr Valley 
could not be a success because the Germans would be almost certain to bring 
about strikes and sabotage at the mines and other works, and then the 
French would try to lay the blame on us. In his opinion, the French character 
being what it is, we should have done better to discuss our plan privately 
with them in the first instance, and to try to come to some agreement with 
` them on the question of figures. I asked Baron Gaiffier d’Hestroy if he could 
tell me anything of the probable action of Belgium, and he told me that 
Monsieur Poincaré had invited Monsieur Theunis to join in any military 
steps which France might have to take, to which his Prime Minister had 
replied that he could say nothing without consulting his Cabinet, which he 
hoped to do this evening. The Ambassador added that, in his opinion, 
Belgium was sure to join, because she could not afford to let France act 
alone in that area, but that the country would be deeply divided on the 
subject as the anti-French feeling in some parts is exceedingly strong. 


1 See No. 4. 


No.8 
Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the German Ambassador 
[C 449/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 6, 1923 


The German Ambassador called today and asked me whether I could 
make any statement to him about the present situation as regards the 
reparation question. I told him that I was really not able to add anything 
to what had been published. The views the British Government had 
expressed were plain, and their action in refusing either to consent to, or to 
take any responsibility for, the French plan of action, seemed to me to need 
no further elucidation. 

The Ambassador asked me whether I would object to expressing un- 

officially my opinion on the point whether the German Government would 
be well advised—or the contrary—on their part to publish their plan: 
I asked what plan he had in his mind, and he said it was the same that he 
had fully explained to Sir John Bradbury? on the eve of our departure for 
Paris. I said I did not object to express my opinion, provided the Ambassador 
clearly understood that it was nothing more than my personal view. I 
thought that, since the British plan, which, from the French point of view, 
went a good deal beyond anything that Germany was prepared to offer, 
had been entirely rejected; and, since the French Government had cate- 
gorically announced their determination to give effect to their plan, I could 
see no advantage in the German Government putting forward a scheme, 
which had no chance of acceptance, and which would, in the circumstances, 
only lead to more bitter criticism on the part of France. The Ambassador 
said this was really his own view, which he was about to express to his 
Government. 

He next asked me whether I could throw any light on the precise action 
the French were going to take, and the moment chosen for moving. I said 
the Ambassador knew as much as I did on both these points. So far as the 
French had told us of their plan, it had been published: as for the date on 
which it might be supposed that they would make the move, it seemed to 
me to be clear that it could hardly be before January 15, but was likely to 
be immediately after, as that was the date on which the existing moratorium 
expired. 

The Ambassador said he wished us to know that the German Government 
were going to be careful not to oppose any resistance to the French move. 
If the Ruhr was invaded by military or civil bodies—or either of them—the 
German authorities would not encourage any opposition; on the other hand, 
with the present state of feeling in Germany, they could not guarantee tran- 
quillity among the population. The position of the German Government 


? See Vol. XX, Nos. 159, 162, and 163. See also Nos. 1 and 2. 
2 Principal British Delegate to the Reparation Commission. 
3 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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might, however, the Ambassador thought, be materially strengthened if they 
could say that they had the sympathy and moral support of the British 
Government behind them. I told him that this was an assurance which, in 
this form, I could not give. The German Government were quite able to 
judge for themselves the way in which the British Government regarded the 
economic situation in Germany and the probable results of French coercive 
measures: we had stated them openly. We understood that the German 
Government saw no chance of a rehabilitation of the economic position in 
face of those coercive measures. That again was the view which we had 
expressed to the French Government, both at the Paris conference*+ and 


before. The French were unconvinced; the Ambassador no doubt realised 


that it was the firm conviction of the French Government—a conviction 
shared by the whole of French public opinion—that only the ill-will or want 
of energy on the part of the German Government and the German industrials 
prevented substantial payments under the head of reparations, and that, as 
soon as France showed her determination to compel Germany to fulfil her 
treaty obligations in this respect, the necessary action to ensure payment 
would be taken by the German Government. It remained to be seen whether 
this view was right. All I could say was that, if there were a substantial 
foundation for the French view, the sooner the German Government took 
action in the sense desired, the better for them and the whole world. The 
Ambassador said it was difficult to believe that this alleged French view 
of the situation was an honest one; that it was in fact opposed to the truth 
there could be no doubt. I said it was hardly for me to say more on the 
subject, seeing that the British Government had found themselves unable to 
accept the French view as accurate. 

On the German Ambassador again suggesting that the British Govern- 
ment might do something either to hold back the French, or to inspire some 
confidence in Germany that they were on Germany’s side in this controversy, 
I repeated that it was not in my power to do this. If I could express my per- 
sonal opinion, all I could say was that the German Government would be 
well advised to come to terms with the French Government as best they 
could. 

The German Ambassador, evidently in a very dejected mood, and 
expressing sincere disappointment, then left. 

E. A. C. 


4 See Nos. 2-4. 


II 


No. 9 


Sir G. Grahame! (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 8, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 6 Telegraphic [C 349 [r[18] 


Confidential BRUSSELS, January 7, 1923, 8.37 p.m. 
“Minister for Foreign Affairs? gave me a vivid description yesterday 
evening of the dismay with which the Prime Minister and he had learnt of 
British plan? put forward at Paris conference and of feelings almost amount- 
ing to despair with which he saw that an Anglo-French split+ was inevitable 
entailing as it did the ruin temporarily at any rate of what he had always 
striven for. 

: I gather that French government propose to take action as soon as Ger- 
many’s default on coal deliveries has been formally declared; arrangements 
for combined action are probably not yet quite complete and movements of 
troops are involved. I remarked that French plans had not contemplated 
this. Even then, Minister for Foreign Affairs replied, original plan had been 
put forward on the assumption of all allies backing it up. 

Italian co-operation is apparently confined to moral support of Franco- 
Belgian action. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he could not understand how so 
radical a plan as British one should have been sprung upon the French and 
Belgian governments. In reply to further objections I repeated substance of 
what Prime Minister had stated to British press representatives at close of 
Paris conference‘ and finally Minister for Foreign Affairs observed in dejected 
tone that he supposed British Prime Minister must have come to the con- 
clusion that there was nothing to be done but to let France actually experi- 
ence the result of policy upon which she was bent. 

New situation in foreign affairs has made Monsieur Theunis abandon idea 
of resignation. 

1 H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Brussels. 
2 M. Jaspar. 3 See No. 2, n. 16. 4 See Nos. 3 and 4. 
5 See No. 2, n. 14. 6 See No. 4. 


No. 10 


Lord Kilmarnock! (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 8, 10.25 p.m.) 


No. 1 Telegraphic [C 458/313/18] 
COBLENZ, january 8, 1923, 5.45 p.m. 


French deputy High Commissioner,? in the absence of French High 
Commissioner,3 who is in Paris, informed me this morning that French 


1 British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 
2 M. Roussellier. 3 M. Tirard. 
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Cabinet decided yesterday morning to put into execution forthwith first 
stage of their plan. 

This, he understands, entails immediate occupation of Essen [and] 
Bochum, and instructions to this effect have been sent to General Degoutte. 
The operation to begin with is to be entirely military under orders of 
General Degoutte.+ 

The French High Commissioner has up to now received no instructions 
from Paris. 

He informs me that in plan, as originally drawn up, no concentration of 
troops was to take place in British zone which was as far as possible to be 
avoided. General Degoutte has [informed] Colonel Fuller’ that French 
troops are to be transported on railways through British zone and it is 
possible that original plan may have to be modified. 

I believe, however, that original plan will be adhered to in principle and 
that concentration will take place in Diisseldorf bridgehead, the troops 
marching from there to occupy Essen and Bochum. 

French press received instructions to make no mention of impending 
action.® 


4 In his telegram C.O. 371 of January 7 to the War Office General Sir A. Godley, 
Commander in Chief of the British Army of the Rhine, stated: 

‘Degoutte [Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces in the Rhineland] has just informed 
me that, with a view to eventual operations in Ruhr Valley, he has received orders from his 
government to carry out preliminary concentration of troops. This concentration entails 
passage of some sixty-six troop trains to Diisseldorf through the British zone. First train 
enters zone thirteen hours January 8th and the bulk on January gth. I am arranging, at 
the suggestion of Degoutte, to carry out the pre-arranged measure for protecting vital 
points on railway with troops devised to ensure safe passage of troop trains through our 
zone. This is the first intimation of moves I have received from French. Inform Foreign 
Office, please.’ 

In a minute of January 8 (with which Sir E. Crowe concurred) Mr. Lampson com- 
mented: ‘From General Godley’s telegram now put up it is evident that he is proposing to 
make no difficulties to the passage of French troops through his area. That seems to me the 
right policy, and, if we are consulted by the War Office, I think we should tell them that 
we think so and that the British Commander in Chief should adopt a friendly but passive 
attitude throughout, referring for instructions in any cases in which he is in doubt.’ 

5 Senior Officer at Cologne. 

6 In his telegram No. 28 of January 9, Lord Crewe reported: ‘No decision has yet been 
made to move into the Ruhr. If and when it is decided to do so, it is probable that about 
fifty engineers would be sent into the Ruhr basin to control or watch the output of coal, 
timber, etcetera. Asa safeguard it is proposed at the same time to move a covering force of 
cavalry and infantry by encircling towards Essen. It is not anticipated that more than a 
cavalry division and three or four battalions of infantry will be utilized for this purpose.’ 
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No. il ` 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 9, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 17 Telegraphic: by bag [C 460/313/18] 

PARIS, January 8, 1923 
Utmost secrecy is being maintained in regard to French plan respecting 
the Ruhr, but it is expected that action will be taken directly default on 
coal and coke is declared, which will probably be tomorrow night.’ It is 
practically certain that no mobilisation of classes will take place and that 
not more than 50,000 men will be employed. I hear that Monsieur Poincaré 
is anxious to adhere as closely as possible to the plan which he submitted to 
the Prime Minister,? the chief difference being that customs officials and 
engineers will be accompanied by armed forces. Once the agreed-on points 
are occupied the French will discuss the moratorium question direct with 
Germany. It is thought that no statement will be made until Monsieur 

Poincaré makes his declaration in Parliament on January 1oth or 11th. 


1 In his telegram No. 19 of January 9, Lord Crewe transmitted the following communiqué: 
‘The Reparation Commission met today, January 9th at 9.30 a.m., under the presidency of 
‘Monsieur Louis Barthou, and resumed the hearing of the representatives of the German 
government on the deficits in the deliveries of coal to France in 1922. ... By 3 votes to 1, 
the British delegate voting against, the Commission decided that in the deliveries of coal 
made to France in 1922, a default by Germany [had] taken place in the sense of paragraph 
17 of Annex II to part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles.’ 

2 See No. 2, n. 14. 


No. 12 


Memorandum on British Policy towards French Independent Action in Germany 
[C 593/593/28]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 8, 1923 


The Paris Conference having failed,! France is now about to take indepen- 
dent action against Germany. The exact form of that action has not yet 
been announced.2 It will certainly include the occupation of the Ruhr, and 
in all probability measures of coercion and restraint within the territory 
occupied under the Rhineland Agreement. 

2. A guiding factor in the policy now to be adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government must be the declaration of continued friendship with France 
made by the Prime Minister at the closing session of the Paris Conference.3 
Mr. Bonar Law then stated formally that, whilst His Majesty’s Government 
could not take part in or accept responsibility for the measures proposed by 
the French Government, he nevertheless desired to assure France that the 


1 See Nos. 2-4. 2 See No. 10, n. 6. 3 See No. 4. 
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feeling of friendship on the part of the British Government and people 
towards the Government and people of France remained unchanged. 

3. The question arises whether the Prime Minister’s assurance could best 
be served by a complete dissociation of His Majesty’s Government and their 
agents from all bodies where their presence might bring them into conflict 
with French independent action, or whether His Majesty’s Government and 
their agents could continue to be associated with the French on these bodies 
without giving rise to the very friction which the Prime Minister is anxious 
to avoid, and without saddling His Majesty’s Government with responsibility 
for the very action which he refused to countenance in Paris. 

4. The bodies concerned are the Ambassadors’ Conference, the Reparation 
Commission and the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission. 

5. If it were decided to adopt the first line of policy, i.e., to withdraw the 
British representatives, the proper course would presumably be to notify 
France forthwith that His Majesty’s Government do not admit the French 
claim to take, under the treaty, action outside the jurisdictional limits of 
French sovereignty,+ and that, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
the interpretation of the treaty on this point is for the Reparation Com- 
mission alone to decide by unanimous vote. If the French (as no doubt 
they will do) refuse to accept this point of view, His Majesty’s Government 
would be justified in stating that they had no choice but to withdraw from 
the Reparation Commission. As to the Rhineland Commission, the British 
representative would refuse to admit the competence of the commission to 
discuss matters arising out of French independent action. If the French 
Goyernment insisted upon such discussion His Majesty’s Government would 
withdraw their representative from all further participation in the commis- 
sion. This might involve, though fuller consideration would be required, 
the question of the continued presence of the British troops on the Rhine. 
As regards the Ambassadors’ Conference, His Majesty’s Government would 
simply refuse to admit its competence to discuss matters arising out of 
independent action by the French Government. 

6. An alternative line of policy would be that His Majesty’s Government, 
while acting on the Ambassadors’ Conference as suggested in the preceding 
paragraph, would leave their representative undisturbed on the Reparation 
Commission so long as it did not concern itself with the application of any 
sanctions or coercive measures arising out of action taken by France without 
British approval. As to the Rhineland Commission, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would limit themselves to withdrawing their representative from all 
discussions by the commission of such matters. This policy would have the 
advantage of involving a less obvious breach with France; it would have the 
disadvantage (seeing that these two bodies act in their corporate capacity) 
of leaving His Majesty’s Government technically associated with measures 
of which they had already declared their formal disapproval. 

7. There is yet a third line of policy. The Ambassadors’ Conference 
would be dealt with as proposed in the preceding paragraphs. On the 

+ See Vol. XX, No. 154. 
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Reparation Commission His Majesty's Government would retain their 
representative (though presumably this would not cover discussions at which : 
the imposition upon Germany of such measures as complete financial con- 
trol by the Committee of Guarantees might be considered). On the Rhine- 
land Commission they would dispute the validity of any measures taken by 
the French outside the scope of the Rhineland Agreement. It should be 
realised that this course must lead to a deadlock with the French in the 
event of their deciding on independent measures in the Rhineland. The 
third alternative policy is fully elaborated in the accompanying note by the 
legal adviser (Annex III). 

8. Of these three alternative policies—none of which in the nature of 
things can be regarded as a really satisfactory solution—the second (see 
paragraph 6) seems the least objectionable and is that the adoption of which 
the Department advocates. It must not, however, be forgotten that its 
adoption would entail the technical association of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with the enforcement of a policy of which they have declared their 
fundamental disapproval. 


ANNEX III To No. 12 
Note by the Legal Adviser 


January 6, 1923 
I.—Ambassadors’ Conference 

The French attitude, as I understand it, is that paragraph 18 of Annex II 
to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles justifies independent action by them 
whenever Germany is declared to be in default. Alternatively such indepen- 
dent action is justified by the right of any party to a treaty to take coercive 
measures to enforce observance of its terms by the other parties. 

The British attitude is that paragraph 18 affords no justification for in- 
dependent action by one Allied Power except in respect of matters actually 
within its own jurisdiction. 

The logical outcome of both points of view seems to me to be that the 
Ambassadors’ Conference has nothing to do, and can have nothing to do, 
with any independent action taken by the French. 

The Ambassadors’ Conference was instituted to see to the execution of 
the treaty; it was a joint Allied body for the administration of a task and 
responsibility shared in common. It is, therefore, not concerned with any 
action which is exclusively the independent concern of one Allied Power, 
even if the action is in accordance with the treaty, nor with any action which 
is outside the treaty altogether. 

If the French attempt to bring up at the Conference of Ambassadors any 
question concerned with the proposed independent French action, the line 
on the part of the British member which it would be most easy to defend 
would be for him to refuse to allow it to be discussed at all on the ground 
that it is outside the competence of the conference. 
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II.—Reparation Commission 

The French apparently intend to put into the common Allied reparation 
account any proceeds derived from their independent action. If so, it does 
not seem reasonable or right that the British member should refuse to take 
part in decisions as to the handling of the funds so obtained. I think he 
ought to continue to participate in all the work of the commission, including 
work, if any, connected with the French independent action. 


III.— Rhineland High Commission 


The commission can have no functions outside the area of occupation 
defined by article 428 of the Treaty of Versailles, nor can it be concerned 
with coercive measures taken outside that area. The British member must 
be entitled to refuse to allow any action to be taken by the High Commission 
so patently beyond its competence. I think the line to take is not for him to 
withdraw if the matter comes before the commission, but to refuse to allow 
the commission to deal with it. 

The more difficult point is coercive measures attempted by the French 
within the Rhineland area. As the High Commission is the ‘supreme 
representative’ of the Allied Powers in the area, the French are not likely 
to try and act in the Rhineland independently of the commission; they will 
be more likely to try and work through the commission by means of the 
majority rule. The majority rule cannot in reality impose on His Majesty’s 
Government an obligation to agree to measures which are ultra vires of the 
commission. The whole scheme of the occupation is that it is the occupa- 
tion itself which constitutes the sanction and imposes the pressure on Ger- 
many. The commission’s power to legislate is therefore limited to measures 
for securing the maintenance, safety and requirement of the Allied forces. 

If the French and other Powers attempt to pass ordinances which are 
purely coercive (such as one for the seizure of the customs), and to carry 
them by the majority rule, the logical course would seem to be for the 
British member to refuse and to maintain that the majority rule did not 
apply in such a case. 

In commercial life in this country a board of directors or a meeting of 
shareholders of a company works by a majority, but that does not prevent 
an individual maintaining that some particular action is ultra vires. He can 
take that issue to the courts. I realise that this course may accelerate a dead- 
lock with the French, but it seems more logical than the withdrawal of the 
British member whenever a question comes up which is concerned with 
French coercive measures. The latter course would not in any way affect or 
avoid any liability and responsibility to the Germans for any action taken by 
the High Commission. 


IV.—Armies of Occupation 


Nothing would be gained by withdrawing the British troops. 
C. J. B. Hurst 
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No. 13 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 10, 5.45 p.m.) 


No. 7 Telegraphic [C 558/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, January 10, 1923, 3.10 p.m. 


Prime Minister and Minister for Foreign Affairs have made statements in 
chamber respecting Paris conference. Former brought out fact that accord- 
ing to British plan,’ Belgium would have only been paid 10 milliards Belgian 
francs. Belgian government had expended 7 milliards in taking over German 
marks left in the country and 3 milliards in repayment of war contributions 
levied by Germans: thus Belgium would have had to give up all hopes of 
compensation for devastated regions, war losses, etc. It would have meant 
ruin, Minister for Foreign Affairs said that Belgian and French interests 
necessitated forcible means to make Germany pay. Belgium could.not have 
stood by and afterwards stretched out begging hands to France for her share. 
Belgian government would seek to limit effect and duration of difference 
between France and England. 

Messieurs Carton de Wiart and Hymans, representing catholic and liberal 
parties, approved action of government. Vandervelde, socialist leader, 
after some strictures on Anglo-Saxon countries who had come off better 
than others, declared British plan unacceptable. At the same time he strongly 
condemned measures of force. Except Vandervelde all speakers alluded to 
England in terms of studied moderation. No vote took place, but chamber 
showed clearly that it supported policy of cabinet. 


1 See No. 2, n. 16. 


No. 14 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 10, 10.55 p.m.) 


No. 3 Telegraphic [C 566/313/18] 


Urgent COBLENZ, January 10, 1923, 6.40 p.m. 


The impending French advance into the Ruhr is already raising questions 
of some delicacy here, on which High Commission will inevitably be asked 
to take decisions. I should be glad if Your Lordship would give me instruc- 
tions as to general line which I am to adopt, and in particular as to whether 
as a rule I should assent to measures of a minor character calculated to 
facilitate French operations, or should I dissociate myself therefrom and 
endeavour, if possible, to secure their rejection. The following examples 
will indicate my meaning: 

1. On Sunday night I was in Cologne and officer commanding British 
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troops asked my advice on a request received from General Degoutte to 
make arrangements for passage of sixty-six trains conveying troops in direc- 
tion of Düsseldorf. This involved taking steps to guard line at certain points 
by British troops and seemed on face of it to amount to active, though in- 
direct, participation in preparations for an operation of which His Majesty’s 
Government strongly disapprove. It appeared to me, however, to be 
analogous with question of allowing French to requisition in our area, which 
was referred by me to Your Lordship in my telegram No. 20 of last year.! 
I therefore told Colonel Fuller I did not think that we could refuse request 
in present case. 

2. The Commander-in-Chief of French army of the Rhine has intimated 
that he may at any moment ask High Commission to apply censorship 
measures in regard to telegraphs, telephone, and press as far as movement of 
troops is concerned. In this case there is a precedent in that when French 
took independent action by occupying Frankfort in 1920,2? censorship 
measures were applied by High Commission and even state of siege was 
declared in Mainz.3 In latter case Sir H. Stuartt appears to have consented 
without referring for instructions of His Majesty’s Government. 

French High Commissioner informs me that he has so far received no 
instructions to put into force any of sanctions contemplated in French plan 
for application in occupied territory and I gather that he does not anticipate 
that any action will be taken in this connection at present. 

For this telegram of August 17, 1922, see Vol. XX, No. 65. 

See Vol. IX, No. 294. 

See ibid., Nos. 280, 286, and 297. 

British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, 1919-20. 
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No. 15 


Sir A. Geddes! (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 11, 8 a.m.) 


No. 10 Telegraphic [C 602/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, January 10, 1923, 11.55 p.m. 

My telegram No. 499,2 paragraph 4. 

Statement has been published by State Department to the effect that 
United States government cannot credit reports received from Paris of 
denial by French Foreign Office that Mr. Hughes’ plan for international 
reparations conference had ever been submitted in any way to French 
government. Some time before the Newhaven speech? Mr. Hughes dis- 
cussed the matter with French ambassador who, it was understood, trans- 
mitted suggestion to his government and who had communicated to Mr. 
Hughes M. Poincaré’s observations. 


* H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Washington. 
2 See Vol. XX, No. 145. 3 See ibid., No. 157. 
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Subsequently when Newhaven speech was made a copy was delivered to 
French Embassy for information. Conclusion of statement is to the effect 
that it is not doubted that attitude of United States government in regard to 
forcible measures for obtaining reparation is well understood.* 

In government circles feeling against French policy is very strong. 


4 Cf. F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 46-8. The following is a record by Mr. Lampson of a 
conversation of January g with Mr. Harriman, a First Secretary of the American Embassy: 
“Mr. Harriman, of the American Embassy, called this afternoon. 

‘He had in his pocket a telegram from the State Department to the effect that the Secre- 
tary of State was being pressed by the American press for some outline as [to] the attitude of 
the United States Government now that France had decided upon independent action. 
Mr. Hughes was replying that, America having declared her willingness to intervene to the 
extent outlined in his Newhaven speech, and that offer not having been accepted by all the 
interested parties, there was nothing for it but for the offer to lapse. If at a later date all 
parties concerned agreed to accept the good offices of America, matters might be revived. 
In short, as Mr. Harriman said, the position was that “there was nothing doing” so far as 
America was concerned. 

‘He then enquired whether, as stated in some papers, we intended to withdraw our 
troops on the Rhine. I replied in the negative, and reminded him of Mr. Bonar Law’s 
formal declaration of continued friendship with the French despite the lack of agreement at 
Paris [see No. 4]. That was the policy of the British Government, publicly announced, and 
there was nothing for me to add to it. But its logical sequence was that we should endeavour 
to avoid all friction with France consequent upon her determination to take independent 
action. 

‘Mr. Harriman said that he quite understood that, but he presumed that we would 
not withdraw our troops without letting the American Government know in advance, 
any more than they would withdraw theirs without telling us. I said I felt safe in saying 
that that was so. 

_ In the general conversation which followed, I said that, if events should show that the 
French were right and that we were wrong in our estimate of the effect which independent 
action would produce, we should be only too pleased. Our difference of opinion was solely 
one of method; we were just as anxious as the French that the Germans should be made to 
pay within the limits of their capabilities. There was evidence that the French, on their side, 
were as anxious as we to avoid friction and to maintain friendship, for he would have ob- 
served from the papers that the French delegates were acting as harmoniously as ever with 
the British delegation at Lausanne [see Vol. XVIII, Chap. Il]. 


No. 16 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 11, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 29 Telegraphic: by bag [C 562/313/18] 
PARIS, January 10, 1923 


Ministry for Foreign Affairs have communicated to me text of letter and 
enclosures addressed to German Embassy in Paris! in regard to action ‘which 


t As reported in Brussels telegram No. 11 of January 10, 1923, an identic communica- 
tion had been made to the German Chargé d’Affaires by the Belgian Government. The 
text of the German Government’s reply (which was transmitted to the Foreign Office in 
Berlin telegram No. 16 of January 10) ran as follows: ‘Je prends acte de vos déclarations 
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the French and Belgian governments are constrained to take in view of 
Germany’s defaults in the execution of her obligations under the heading of 
reparations’. 

These documents, copies of which I am sending by this evening’s messen- 
ger,? describe the measures taken under paragraph 18 of Annexe II of 
Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles as denoting no intention by France 
of proceeding to any military operation or political occupation; and hope is 
expressed that German government will not obstruct and consequently 
aggravate these measures. They comprise the despatch of a mission of 
control, composed of engineers, and invested with the necessary powers to 
supervise the action of the Kohlensyndikat? and to ensure the strict application 
of the programme laid down by the Reparations Commission. The Italian 
government will be represented on this mission by Italian engineers. The 
French government will only send sufficient troops into the Ruhr to safe- 
guard the mission and ensure the execution of its object. No change will be 
made in the normal life of the population, and the German government is 
urged to facilitate the work of the mission and the installation of the protect- 
ing troops.. In the contrary case, coercive measures and sanctions will be 
taken at once. The mission is to have full power to collect statistical and 
other information from local authorities and organisations. From January 
11th onwards the programme of the Kohlensyndikat for the distribution of 
coal and coke will be submitted to the mission for approval or modification. 
These programmes must comprise delivery in full of quantities required for 
the Entente countries and for the occupied territories on the left bank of 
the Rhine and for the needs of the new occupied territories. Any infraction 
will be followed by severe penalties. 
et je me réserve une réponse aprés examen de ces documents. Pour le moment je ne veux 
dire rien que ceci. Je proteste contre l’action annoncée qui constitue d’après l’avis du 
gouvernement allemand une infr[a]ction aux traités et aux droits des gens et je déplore la 
pauvre Europe qui se voit plongée dans une nouvelle crise dont nous voyons le commence- 


ment, mais dont personne ne connait l’issue.? 
2 Paris despatch No. 52 of January 10, 1923 (C 572/313/18), not printed. 
3 An organization at Essen, composed of German coal-owners, controlling supplies of coal 


and coke. 


No. 17 
The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 11, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 31 Telegraphic: by bag [C 564/313/18] 
PARIS, January IO, 1923 


The Italian ambassador! told me this morning that he was disturbed by 
the statements in the newspapers regarding the despatch of French troops 


1 Baron Romano Avezzana. 
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to the Ruhr, because he had quite understood that in the first instance that 
area was not to be entered by any military force, there being only a further 
concentration of troops at Diisseldorf, while a party of engineers, to which 
Italy had agreed to contribute some members, would proceed to Essen and 
its neighbourhood. He had not understood that such a body would require 
any military escort. He was going on to the Quai d’Orsay to enquire what 
the immediate intentions of the government were. It was still his belief that 
the French are anxious to get into direct communication with Germany on 
methods of payment and a moratorium, and he thought that this would be 
the best thing that could possibly happen. The German government, 
however, might be in a state of despair, and think negotiations useless after 
what is happening, or they might be afraid of public opinion in Germany. 
He, therefore, hoped it might be possible for us to represent at Berlin the 
_ advantage it would be to Germany to get into direct communication with 
the Frenchmen on the spot. He had seen it stated in the press that the 
German ambassador was likely to be withdrawn from Paris.? 

2 To this telegram Lord Curzon replied (telegram No. 12 of January 11): ‘... there can 
be no question of the British government intervening in this matter, as the Italian Am- 
bassador should have understood from Prime Minister’s formal declaration at conclusion 
of recent Paris conference [see No. 4].’ 

Lord Crewe replied (telegram No. 37 of January 13) as follows: ‘In my opinion statement 
of Italian Ambassador in my telegram No. 31 was intended to intimate hopes of his govern- 
ment, who are uncomfortable about the French administration but was not presented as 
a formal proposal. I do not propose to communicate further with him on this particular 
point unless you think it necessary.’ 


No. 18 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 144 [C 541/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1923 
My Lord, 

The French Ambassador! made at the Foreign Office at 7.10 p.m. on 
gth January the following verbal communication :— 

2. The French Government had instructed him to inform His Majesty’s 
Government—amicalement—that the Reparation Commission had that day 
declared Germany in default on the coal deliveries.2 In view of the previous 
declaration of default on the timber deliveries, the French Government were 
obliged to avail themselves of their rights under paragraph 18 of the Treaty 
of Versailles. With regard to the interpretation of the word ‘respective’ in 
paragraph 18, the French Government referred to the interpretation given 
to this word by Mr. Chamberlain} in the House of Commons. (This is pre- 
sumably the statement made by Mr. Chamberlain in the House of Commons 
on the 28th October, 1920 (see enclosure).) 


I Count de Saint-Aulaire. 2 See No. 11, n. 1. 
3 Chancellor of the Exchequer 1919-21. + Not here printed. See Vol. X, No. 397. 
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3. The French Government were accordingly sending engineers into the 
Ruhr. These engineers would not have been accompanied by troops had 
His Majesty’s Government been able to co-operate with the French Govern- 
ment. In view, however, of the fact that the French Government were 
acting without His Majesty’s Government, they did not consider it safe to 
send in the engineers without troops. Troops will accordingly accompany 
the engineers. 

4. The French Government hoped that as soon as the engineers were 
installed, His Majesty’s Government would send engineers to co-operate. 

The Belgian’ and Italian Governments® have assured the French Govern- 
ment of their collaboration. 

His Excellency added that the reason that he was instructed to make this 
communication was in order that His Majesty’s Government might be 
informed of the French action before they read of it in the newspapers.” 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


s Cf. No. 13. 6 Cf. No. 16. 

7 Mr. Lampson minuted (January 10): ‘I have always felt that the statement made in the 
House by Mr. Chamberlain on October 28, 1920, did in actual practice (if not in law) 
weaken our case as against independent action by France. For it is to be noted that that 
Statement and the independence of action to which it claimed the right was made six 
months after M. Millerand’s pledge of April 11 of that year [see Vol. IX, No. 357]. 

‘It is quite true that we have since taken the stand that the “independence” of action to 
which we claimed the right was limited to acts within the sovereignty of the individual 
Governments. But the context of Mr. Chamberlain’s statement of Oct[ober] 2[8], 1920, 
certainly made reference to no such limitation: and if it came to a question of publication of 
the arguments of both sides I cannot help feeling that the point which we have made is one 
of such nice legal distinction that it would not carry general conviction... .’ 

Sir E. Crowe added (January 10): ‘See my verbal reply to the French ambassador, made 
today, on instructions from the Prime Minister [see No. 19 below].’ 


No. 19 


Record! by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C 60r [313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 10, 1923 


The French Ambassador called on me, at my request, today, in order to 
receive the answer which the Prime Minister had directed me to return to 
his Excellency’s verbal communication,? made at the Foreign Office last 
night, on the subject of the proposed French action in the Ruhr. 

I thanked the Ambassador for the friendly communication he had made. 
Merely to avoid any future misunderstanding, the Prime Minister wished 
me to say that the British Government were not able to accept the French 
proposition that it was only the British refusal to take part in the French 


1 A copy of this record was communicated to Lord Crewe in despatch No. 170 of 
January 11. 2 See No. 18. 
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coercive measures which compelled the French Government to back up the 
despatch of their engineers and officials to the Ruhr by bodies of troops. 
The Prime Minister would recall that, both at the conversations in London 
at the beginning of December: and the recent conference in Paris,* he had 
repeatedly expressed the view that the despatch of troops would be found 
quite indispensable if Allied officials were sent into the Ruhr under the 
French plan, whether those officials comprised British representatives or not. 

The French Government now suggested that, as soon as their engineers 
were installed, the British Government should similarly send British engineers 
to co-operate with them. In answer to this suggestion, the Prime Minister 
felt constrained to refer to the formal declaration which he made at the close 
of the Paris Conference, to the effect that His Majesty’s Government could 
not take part in the measures proposed by the French Government nor 
accept any responsibility for them. In these circumstances, the French 
Government would no doubt recognise that Great Britain feels precluded 
from associating herself with the French measures by allowing British 
engineers to co-operate with theirs at Essen. 

As regards the legality of the French action under clause 18 of the second 
annex to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, the Prime Minister was 
anxious to avoid reopening the discussion on the technical questions of 
‘interpretation involved. The point of view of the British Government had 
been fully stated in the despatches, dated the goth Mays and the 4th July,® 
which Lord Hardinge? had communicated to M. Poincaré, and it seemed 
unnecessary at the present moment to pursue the matter further. 

The French Ambassador, in thanking me for the communication, expressed 
his regret that he was unable at this moment to hand to me an exact copy 
of the actual French plan, now about to be put into execution. It had been 
the desire and intention of the French Government to communicate this plan 
to us at the earliest possible moment, and he had received instructions to do 
so as far back as last Sunday,® but, by some accident which he had as yet 
not been able to explain, the document had not reached his hands. After 
the exchange of many telegrams he had finally suggested that M. Poincaré 
should hand a copy of the plan to Lord Crewe today, and he had just heard 
that this had in fact been done this afternoon, so that he hoped that the plan 
would be in our hands not later than tomorrow morning.’ 


3 See Vol. XX, Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136. 

4 See Nos. 2-4. 

5 See Vol. XX, No. 25. 

6 See ibid., No. 32. 

7 H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Paris, November 1920- 
January 1923. 

8 January 7. 

9 On January 11, the French Embassy communicated to the Foreign Office 
(C 612/313/18) a copy of a French proclamation to the population of the Ruhr and a 
decree which was to be published by General Degoutte. 
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No. 20 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 2 Telegraphic [C 566/313/181 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January II, 1923, 4.15 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 3.1 

Instructions? are going to you by despatch} of which following is the 
substance: 

His Majesty’s Government are anxious to minimise as far as possible 
adverse effect on Anglo-French relations of French independent action. You 
should continue to attend meetings of Rhineland Commission, but if ques- 
tions come before it arising out of French plan of action which His Majesty’s 
Government have formally disapproved, you should, whilst declaring that 
your instructions preclude your taking any part in decisions on such matters, 
place it on record that by such abstention neither you nor His Majesty’s 
Government must be regarded as taking any responsibility for any corporate 
decision of High Commission with which His Majesty’s Government have 
not through your vote definitely associated themselves. 

This is line taken by Sir J. Bradbury in Reparations Commission and 
accepted by French representative, and analogous course will be adopted by 
Lord Crewe on Ambassadors’ Conference. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 2. 

1 No. 14. 

2 These instructions were based on the conclusions of the Cabinet which met on January 11 


(Cab. 1 (23)). An extract from these conclusions is filed at C 705/1/18. 
3 Foreign Office despatch No. 35 of January 11, not printed. 


No. 21 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 12, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 34 Telegraphic: by bag [C 632/313/18] 
PARIS, January II, 1923 


The Belgian Ambassador told me this morning that he thought the situa- 
tion uncomfortable, because the French were proceeding so much faster 
than anybody had expected in their occupation of the new areaï The 
alleged reason for accompanying the engineers with a considerable military 


1 In his despatch No. 15 of January 12, Mr. E. W. P. Thurstan, Consul-General at 
Cologne, reported to Lord D’Abernon as follows: “The general French advance commenced 
in the early hours of January 11th and by noon their forces were in the suburbs. The centre 
of the city was occupied at about 2 p.m. by fourteen armoured cars, a thousand cavalry, 
some five hundred cyclists and some infantry. The public buildings seem to have been 
occupied and the Kaiserhof Hotel has been requisitioned. No untoward incident has yet 
been reported.’ 
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force, viz. that British abstention made it dangerous for them to go alone, 


had a certain foundation in fact, but it was also true that in no case could 


a number of professional men have been sent to take complete charge of 
mines and factories without a strong escort. The real weakness of the French 
position in advancing so hurriedly was that the occupation was so absurdly 
out of proportion to the proved shortage in deliveries of wood and coal, 
while it was not justified by the failure to pay in money until after the 15th 
of this month. He took a very serious view of the condition in which the 
French engineers would find themselves by the removal of all the books and 
papers from the mines and feared there might be awkward incidents if the 
working of the collieries was forced. He added that not only was financial 
opinion adverse to the French step in Belgium, as everywhere else, but that 
in Antwerp in particular the shipping interest was greatly perturbed at the 
prospect of a break-down of German trade. The French did not consider 
this, because they have no mercantile marine which is greatly affected. 


No. 22 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 12, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 36 Telegraphic: by bag [C 634/1/18] 
PARIS, January II, 1923 


Monsieur Poincaré made his declaration to a full Chamber this afternoon. 
He was preceded by the President of the Chamber, who made a much- 
applauded opening speech, in the course of which he declared that the 
French nation offered a most noble example; and that France, calm and 
resolute, had arisen in defence of her rights. Faithful to all her alliances, 
she only asked to strengthen them; but she could make no further concessions 
to her debtors. There was no question of a war indemnity imposed on the 
vanquished, but merely of compensation granted to sinistrés, war widows 
and orphans deprived of their support by Germany’s crime. The general 
conscience revolted at the idea that those who had killed, pillaged and 
devastated should not support any burden. A Germany freed from all 
obligations towards France would have only a very small internal debt, 
no external debt, and would soon be economically re-established in front 
of a France bent beneath the burden. What Frenchman could desire that? 

Monsieur Poincaré on rising was warmly applauded in almost all quarters 
of the Chamber. He declared that the French government had shown con- 
siderable patience—too much, in the eyes of certain persons—but before 
resuming their liberty of action, they had wished to be able to conform 
strictly to the Treaty of Versailles. If England had proposed conditions 
compatible with French interests, they would have accepted them. Monsieur 
Poincaré proceeded to thank Mr. Bonar Law for the courtesy and precision 


1 M. Raoul Péret. 
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with which he had unfolded the British plan,2 which, however, wrecked the 
essential portions of the Treaty, and would have ended by freeing Germany 
from any debt towards France. The French government had never before 
been requested so clearly to upset the Treaty of Versailles, in spite of its 
double character of an internal law and an international act signed with 
the blood of French soldiers. It was fantastic that not only had the British 
plan again reduced the sum due to France, but had replaced the Reparation 
Commission by a Committee in which Germany had a place, and whose 
President would have a casting vote. Moreover, Germany would, without 
any pledges or engagements, have been freed from all payments for the 
space of four years. How, after that period had elapsed, could France have 
obtained payment? This would have meant in a short space of time a new 
German hegemony; for Germany had no internal debt, hardly any external 
debt, and possessed a prodigiously rich soil. The British plan would have 
ensured the speedy supremacy of the Reich over the whole of Europe 
(renewed applause). Neither France, Italy nor Belgium thought such a plan 
admissible. The conly oncession that England would have agreed to would 
have been to have submitted to the arbitration of a group of international 
financiers the question of pledges. ‘However powerful such a group might 
be, however honourable its members might be, I could not bring myself to 
accept it as the arbiter of my country’s destiny.’ (Prolonged applause). 

The continuation of Monsieur Poincaré’s declaration and the official text 
thereof will be sent to Your Lordship tomorrow.3 


2 See No. 2, n. 16. 3 In Paris despatch No. 70 of January 12, not printed. 


No. 23 


Sir R. Graham! (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 13, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 9 Telegraphic [C 722/313/18] 
ROME, January 12, 1923, 9 p.m. 


President of the Council? in conversation this morning expressed his 
serious misgivings in regard to French action. Advance with 50,000 men 
constituted a regular military occupation and went much further than 
anything he was inclined to approve.3 He compared it to Napoleon’s 
march on. . .4 advance was easy, results nil, and retirement difficult. His 


1 H.M. Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary at Rome, 

2 Signor Mussolini. 

3 In his telegram No. 6 of January 11, Sir R. Graham, reporting an interview of January 10 
with the Italian President, stated: ‘President said that he had declined French request that 
Italian troops should take part and had requested French government to define exact scope 
and limits of their proposed action. Italian participation would be limited to presence of 
few Italian engineers.’ 

4 The text is here uncertain. In the Foreign Office the word ‘Moscow’ was suggested. 
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Excellency said that he had addressed a telegram this morning to Paris in 

the nature of a protest. His advice to French government was to arrive at 

immediate economic agreement with Germans and withdrawal of troops. 
Repeated to Lausanne No. 6. 


No, 24 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 3 Telegraphic [C 718/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1923, 3.30 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 5! and 6.2 

The present policy of His Majesty’s Government is to dissociate them- 
selves from the separate French and Belgian action in the Ruhr, and they 
have no intention of in any way intervening at Berlin or acting as advisers 
to the German government. 

Moreover French and Belgian representatives appear to be correct in 
holding that it is not within the competence of the Rhineland Commission 
to take up such questions as that raised by General Allen, and it will be 


1 Of January 12. In this telegram Lord Kilmarnock had reported that General Allen, 
the Commander of the American forces in Germany, had proposed the following resolution 
to the Rhineland High Commission: ‘Impressed with seriousness of present situation in 
relation to normal exercise of peaceable trade and commerce, and due to changed conditions 
that have taken place within past few days, it is the sense of this body that between now and 
January 15th a successful effort might be made to renew negotiations that would bring 
about an arrangement with Germany that would be satisfactory to allies.’ 

2 Of January 12. This referred to Coblenz telegram No, 5 (n. 1) and continued: ‘Whilst 
I do not feel either action proposed by General Allen or that adopted by my colleagues is 
likely to have any positive result I have associated myself therewith leaving no stone unturned 
which might conceivably prove useful in present grave situation. General Allen bases his 
hopes on apparent moderation with which French are proceeding and seems to have gather- 
ed impression that they might be prepared to go back if a way of saving their face were 
found in view of strong disapproval with which their action has met in England and America. 
I cannot say I share his impression nor have I been able to elicit anything from my French 
colleague which might confirm it. It does not seem to me that French could now possibly 
withdraw from action to which they are committed unless German government came 
forward with [the text is here uncertain] which French public opinion would regard as 
satisfactory or unless some immediate action is taken by United States. All my information 
tends to indicate that German government are far removed from any such intention and 
I was informed this morning by a prominent industrialist that intention of Cuno Cabinet 
was to refuse any separate negotiations with French and Belgians or to negotiate at all with 
the Allies until those two Powers had withdrawn their troops from newly occupied terri- 
tories. The policy contemplated seems to be one of passive resistance as is indicated by 
withdrawal of coal syndicate from Essen and alleged intention to stop all delivery in kind to 
“powers which have broken the Treaty”. 

‘This seems to me to be only likely to make matters worse and I would suggest for Your 
Lordship’s consideration whether it would not be possible for His Majesty’s Government 
to exercise influence through His Majesty’s Ambassador Berlin to dissuade German govern- 
ment from taking up so uncompromising an attitude.’ 
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better for us to stand aloof in matters raised by French action, in accordance 
with general instructions conveyed in my despatch of January 11th.3 


3 See No. 20. 


No. 25 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 30 Telegraphic [C 881 [313/18] 
BERLIN, January 15, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 


In a conversation today Minister for Foreign Affairs said he anticipated 
there would be no general strike of miners in Ruhr but that production 
would fall off probably by 15%. 

German coal commissioner has now forbidden delivery of coal to France 
and Belgium even if paid for in advance (see my telegram No. 26).1 


t Of January 14, not printed. In histelegram No. 31 of January 15, Lord D’Abernon 
reported: ‘German government inform me that their general policy is to continue repara- 
tion to countries which have not infringed treaty. They are therefore so far as possible 
continuing to deliver to England. They further propose to continue to pay to exporters 
equivalent in marks of English tax of 25%. They will also send coal to Italy.’ 


No. 26 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 10 Telegraphic [C 896/1/18] 
ROME, January 15, 1923, II p.m. 


Your Lordship’s telegram No. 8! is partly answered by my despatch No. 422 
reaching you today. The Stampa mentioned suggestion in order to combat 
it. It is advocated in identic article appearing in Popolo d'Italia and 
Tribuna from pen of ‘Rastignac’3 whose well known Anglophobia discounts 
effect. 

First news of British proposals at Paris produced as in France surprise 
amounting to indignation. In official circles they were described as showing 
cynical disregard for Italian interests. Public mind which has long ago 
written off Italian war debts as against Italian war services viewed retention 
of gold deposits in the light of spoliation. But first abusive outburst in press, 


¥ Of January 13. This ran: ‘““Times” today refers to article in “Stampa” which purports 
to have information that Signor Mussolini contemplates coalition of continental powers to 
counterbalance Anglo-American bloc.’ 
© 2 Of January 11, not printed. 

3 Signor Vincenzo Morello. 4 See No. 2, n. 16. 

5 See Harvey E. Fisk, The Inter-Ally Debts (New York and Paris, 1924), pp. 148-9. 
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which was, as reported, confined almost entirely to Rome papers, subsided 
at once as though by order. There is now tone of moderation and reserve 
tinged with anxiety. Official circles are extremely reticent and, although 
I have seen President of the Council frequently in these last days, I have 
elicited nothing more from him than is reported in my telegrams Nos. 66 
and 9.7 

I can obtain no confirmation of President of the Council having made any 
suggestion of the nature indicated in your telegram. French Chargé 
d’Affaires,? with whom this Embassy is on terms of close understanding, 
assures me that as far as he can ascertain there has been no such Italian 
proposal. Chargé d’Affaires ascribes press rumours to attempt to sow dis- 
trust between France and Great Britain. Fact that President of the Council 
is instructing Italian Ambassador to resume conversations on Jubaland’ and 
other outstanding questions makes it appear unlikely that he should attempt 
combination against us. 

There is however strong impression here shared by President of the Council 
that outcome of present French action which he disapproves will be economic, 
coal and iron agreement between French and German interests. He would 
favour such a solution. He would welcome British participation in deal but 
is anyhow perfectly determined that Italy shall not be left out of it. Hence- 
forth measure of Italian support however half-hearted is given to France. 

To understand situation here one must remember that, omnipotent as 
President of the Council is, his position is full of difficulty and some striking 
success in foreign politics is of vital importance to him. His courageous 
internal policy with its complete disregard of various interests and susceptibili- 
ties is rousing strong hostility and he is having serious trouble with section 
of his own followers. His moderate line in Adriatic question’ is equally 
unpopular. He must therefore recoup himself somewhere and may at any 
moment spring surprise on us. In any case his foreign policy will be one of 
pure opportunism and Italian friendship is on offer to highest bidder. My 
impression is that he would prefer to work in with Great Britain at a price." 
If we can give nothing he will turn to France. Failing France he may try 


6 No. 23, n. 3. 7 No. 23. 

8 M. F. Charles-Roux. 

9 See Survey of International Affairs 1924 (Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford 
and London, 1926), pp. 463-6. 

10 Signor Mussolini had declared his readiness to ratify the Treaty of Rapallo of 1920 
and the Conventions of Santa Margherita of 1922 with the Serb-Croat-Slovene State (see 
B.F.S.P., vol. 113, pp. 1087-92, and vol, 118, pp. 710-50 respectively) by which Fiume was 
recognized as an independent state. 

11 In his telegram No. 14 of January 17, Sir R. Graham suggested that H.M. Ministers 
should, in public speeches, make some friendly reference to the Italian Government. In 
a private letter of January 24, Mr. Lampson transmitted to Sir R. Graham a copy of 
a Foreign Office memorandum on the Italian attitude to French policy in the Ruhr 
(G 991/1/18) and explained that H.M. Government did not feel justified in taking action 
on the lines suggested as they had learned from an absolutely reliable source that Signor 
Mussolini had proposed to the French the formation of an anti-English ‘bloc’ (cf. No. 27, 
below). 
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deal with Russia or Turks. It is a policy of ‘sacred egotism’ carried to extreme 
limits. Possibly economic necessities of Italy and those of his own political 
position afford some extenuating circumstances. 


No. 27 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 55 Telegraphic: by bag [C 859/1/18] 
PARIS, January 15, 1923 


The Italian Ambassador paid me his return visit today and again observed 
that it would be an excellent thing if we could advise the German govern- 
ment to open direct negotiations with France on the subject of Reparations. 
Signor Mussolini was most anxious that such communication should soon 
take place. His government had refused the French request that they should 
send some contingent of troops to the Ruhr, and they had only despatched a 
few engineers1 I said that if his Prime Minister wished to make a formal 
application in this sense, it could be most naturally done either through our 
Ambassador at Rome, or through the Italian Ambassador in London. I 
could not at all say whether His Majesty’s Government would be willing to 
make such an approach, but it was evident that the German government 
were very unwilling to begin any advance of this kind.2 The Ambassador 
said that he had been instructed to impress upon Monsieur Poincaré the 
advantage that might follow such direct negotiations, and the President of 
the Council had replied that there was nothing he would like better and that 
he had said as much both in the Chamber and the Senate. Baron Avezzana 
felt that, in the interests of the Germans themselves, they ought to make the 
strongest efforts to get the French to return to the former line of occupation; 
unless this were done it would be found that the population would settle 
down quietly to the presence of the intruders, and the return to the normal 
conditions of the national life would be much more difficult. 

The Ambassador added that all the talk about a continental bloc directed 
against England, and supposed to be inspired by Italy, was simply nonsense, 
and there was no foundation for the story.3 


1 Cf. No. 17 and No. 23, n. 3. 
2 In his telegram No. 22 of January 17, Lord Curzon instructed Lord Crewe as follows: 


‘If the subject should be raised again the answer to Italian Ambassador’s renewed enquiries 
is contained in last paragraph of my telegram No. 12 [No. 17, n. 2]. 

3 On January 15, Mr. Lindsay (an Assistant Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs) 
recorded the following conversation with Signor Preziosi: “The Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
called today and made a long statement to me, which he read from a type-written paper, 
protesting against the suggestion that Italy was making any attempt to isolate Great Britain 
in Europe. Her action in regard to the Ruhr, he said, was due solely to the fear that the 
French might come to some industrial agreement with the Germans which might prove 
prejudicial alike to Italy and to England. Signor Mussolini, he said, had always been in 


LL 


favour of the closest cooperation between Italy and Great Britain (“surely not always” I 
interjected) and no attempt at isolating us would be made. 

‘These protestations were made and repeated again and again in vigorous terms. Signor 
Preziosi spoke throughout as if the message came from himself, but from his insistence on 
seeing me urgently, from the “empressement” of his manner, and from the fact that he had 
all he said written down before him, I feel confident that he was really acting on explicit 
instructions from Rome; and for this reason I record the interview.’ 


No. 28 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 16, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 56 Telegraphic: by bag [C 857/1/18] 
PARIS, January 15, 1923 

Your Lordship’s telegram No. 8 to Rome.! 

I see no reason to doubt the accuracy of information contained in Mr. 
Phipps’? telegram No. 673 of the 2oth ultimo’ respecting offer made to 
Monsieur Poincaré by the Italian Ambassador on the 15th ultimo to make a 
Franco-Italian bloc directed against England. This information was obtained 
from a very good source and was, moreover, subsequently confirmed by 
Monsieur Poincaré himself, as reported in Mr. Phipps’ telegram No. 680 
of the 21st ultimo.3 

It was of course always within the houses of possibility that the French 
government had invented this story and caused it to be conveyed to His 
Majesty’s Embassy through an indirect channel, in the first instance, in order 
to embroil us with Italy or to impress upon us their entire good faith in 
declining to entertain Signor Mussolini’s alleged offer, though to believe 
this would surely have been to ‘chercher midi à quatorze heures’. Sub- 
sequent press articles, however, reported in Mr. Phipps’ telegram No. 686+ 
and my telegram No. 16,5 as well as article in the ‘Popolo d’Italia’, Signor 
Mussolini’s own organ, and attitude of Italian delegates at Paris Conference 
show how little value can be attached to the denials and assurances of Italian 
Secretary-General® reported in Sir R. Graham’s telegram No. 4043 and 
despatch No. 1179 of December 28th.3 

1 No. 26, n. 1. 

2 A Minister Plenipotentiary, and Counsellor at H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
3 Not printed. 

4 Of December 24, 1922, not printed. 


5 Of January 8, not printed. 
6 Signor Salvatore Contarini. 
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No. 29 


Mr. Thurstan (Cologne) to Lord D? Abernon (Berlin) 
(Received in the Foreign Office, January 19) 


No. 23 [C rror]313/18] 
COLOGNE, January 15, 1923 


My Lord, 

With reference to previous correspondence! regarding the occupation of 
the Ruhr Valley by the French, I think that the time is now opportune for 
furnishing some observations on the general situation caused thereby. This 
opportunity is facilitated by the fact that there seems to be an obvious and 
possibly ominous pause between the French advance to Essen together with 
the further forward movement, which is taking place as I write, and the 
economic measures which must follow as a corollary. 

The most noticeable features of the French occupation have thus far un- 
doubtedly been the disinclination shown to occupy industrial centres and 
the repeated assertions made to press representatives that the occupation is 
not really of a military nature, the armed forces only advancing to the extent 
necessary to secure guarantees of safety for the civilian experts sent into the 
Ruhr by France and her consorts in this adventure. One would have thought 
that the presence of at least two divisions in the Ruhr, with their con- 
comitant quota of tanks, armoured cars, aeroplanes, and all the paraphern- 
alia that accompanies an army on the march, would be a sufficient refutation 
of such an ingenuous plea. Nor can public opinion derive any satisfaction 
from the statement, published in the press, that the moratorium has been 
extended from January 15th to January 31st,? since no one here supposes 


1 See No. 21, n. 1. In his despatch No. 22 of January 13 to Berlin, Mr. Thurstan had 
reported: ‘The French Supervisory Commission has arrived at Essen accompanied by 
numerous mining engineers and other experts and established its headquarters in the 
vacated Coal Syndicate offices. Yesterday morning it had a conference with certain repre- 
sentatives of the mines, local industrialists and Government officials. Herren Stinnes, 
Krupp, Kirdorff and Thyssen, who had been summoned to the meeting, did not however 
attend, nor were representatives of the workmen invited. Italian and Belgian experts were 
present. The French General, Denvignes, read out the terms of the Franco-Belgian note to 
Germany announcing the sending of a Supervisory Commission to the Ruhr Basin and 
added that, if resistance were offered, works and mines would be confiscated and the lead- 
ing persons arrested. Whatever the views of Berlin, the works and mines no longer depended 
upon the latter [sic]. Regierungsprasident Grützner, who had been specially summoned from 
Düsseldorf, asked for these statements in writing and explained that, though he was ready 
to carry out military orders, he had nothing officially to do with coal deliveries and distribu- 
tion, nor with posts, telegraphs, railways and canals. If difficulties arose over reparation 
deliveries, Paris must apply to Berlin.’ 

2 In letters of November 14 (see Vol. XX, No. 113) and of November 27, 1922 (not 
printed) to the Reparation Commission, the Kriegslastenkommission (the German War 
Burdens Commission) requested that the German Government should be released from all 
payments in cash, and from the larger part of deliveries in kind, for a period of three or four 
years. On January 13, the Reparation Commission notified the Kriegslastenkommission as 
follows: ‘The Reparation Commission has the honour to inform you that it will forward 
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that this country, with a rapidly falling mark, is as able to pay indemnities 
on the 31st January as she is on the 15th January. Indeed, the extended 
moratorium must inevitably be regarded as a device to make the French 
public believe that they are acting as generous creditors to fraudulent 
debtors. 

In my confidential despatch No. 161 of the 29th November last,3 I had 
occasion to lay before Your Excellency certain considerations regarding the 
threatened inruption of the French into the Ruhr Basin and I pointed out 
that local opinion regarded the whole question as part and parcel of a 
deliberate plan on the part of the French, frustrated at the time of the nego- 
tiations of Versailles, to secure a military frontier on the Rhine and at the 
same time an economic union between the Ruhr and Lorraine. I added that 
I found it difficult to disassociate myself from such suspicions. Nothing that 
has transpired during the interval causes me to alter my views. It seems strange 
that the London newspapers, unless they are purposely reticent on the 
subject, disregard the political aspect of the question and continue to com- 
ment and to criticise as though it were a matter of pure economics. 

The situation is undoubtedly critical and much depends on what the 
next few days will produce. I think that it is now certain that the miners 
and industrial workers of the Ruhr will not strike or render other obstruction 
for purely political objects. On the other hand it must be borne in mind that 
the situation in the Ruhr Basin, in regard to the wage question, would 
probably have been serious at this juncture even if the French occupation 
had not occurred. If the coal managers adhere to their resolution to deliver 
no reparations coal,4 it remains to be seen how the French will meet the 
situation. One thing is certain and that is that sufficient currency for the 
needs of the industrial area must be supplied from some source or other, if 
law and order are to be maintained. It seems just possible that the French 
have foreseen this contingency and will try to meet the economic crisis and 
at the same time further their political aims by introducing a franc currency 
into the Basin. That would clearly however be a gigantic task, with which 
the example set in the Saar’ is scarcely comparable. 

No doubt the efforts of the German Government will be concentrated on 
making the French occupation impossible. On the other hand it is the 
general belief here that the French intend their occupation to be permanent, 
or at least that they are determined to remain in the Ruhr until the economic 
ruin and the political collapse of Germany have been fully accomplished. 
Judging from the present outlook, it seems to me that such a consummation 
might be more rapid than is generally supposed. 
within the next few days its decision on the letters of the 14th and 27th November, 1922, 
which you addressed to it on behalf of the German Government. 

‘The commission has decided, as a provisional measure, that the payment due on the 
15th January, 1923, under the schedule of payments of the 5th May, 1921 [see Vol. XV, 
No. 83, Appendix 2, No. 85, and No. 86, n. 6], is postponed until the 31st January, 1923.’ 

3 Not printed. 


4 See No. 25. 
5 See Appendix, No. 10, paras. 18 and 19. 
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I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and to the British High Commissioner at Coblenz. 


I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 


No. 30 . 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 90 [C 847/313/181 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 15, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the 13th instant between the German Ambassador and 
Sir Eyre Crowe on the subject of the situation arising out of the French and 
Belgian action in the German reparation question, and out of the withdrawal 
of the American troops from Coblenz.? 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 30 
Note by Sir E. Crowe 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 13, 1923 


The German Ambassador called this morning and read to me the attached 
note,? being the reply of his Government to the communication addressed to 
them by the French and Belgian representatives at Berlin, in which the 
action taken in the Ruhr had been notified. 

In handing me this document, the Ambassador said there were two points, 
not, of course, dealt with in the note, but generally connected with the 
situation arising out of the French and Belgian action, on which he was 
instructed to offer some observations. One was that the German Govern- 
ment, being desirous and most anxious to avoid all incidents that might 
aggravate a conflict with the French at the present moment, were very 
much afraid of what might happen if popular manifestations should occur 
anywhere in Germany against the activity of the military control officers. 
As a matter of fact, such an incident had only with great difficulty just been 
avoided at Dresden, where British and French control officers presented 
themselves before the financial authorities in order to demand the inspection 
of certain documents having reference to stocks of military equipment, etc. 
The officers had announced their coming in full uniform, which the Ambassa- 
dor assured me was no longer customary. The local authorities were much 


1 The decision to withdraw American troops had been reported to Lord Curzon by 
Sir A. Geddes in his telegram No. 6 of January 10, not printed. 


2 Of January 12, not printed. 3 See No. 16. 
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afraid of the temper of the people, and it appears that it was possible to 
arrive at an amical arrangement, by which the officers agreed to present 
. themselves unostentatiously and not in uniform. The German Government 
had communicated both with Lord D’Abernon and with General Nollet, 
the head of the Control Commission; but Lord D’Abernon, on his part, had 
declared his inability to interfere with matters concerning the Control Com- 
mission, over whom he had no authority, and the French general had quite 
clearly manifested his unwillingness to take the German communication into 
consideration. What the German Government earnestly desired was that a 
hint should be given to the Control Commission that they should, if possible, 
restrict their activities at this crucial moment, if only for a short time, to the 
minimum that was necessary, and avoid any unnecessary display of energy. 

I said that I, too, was not in a position to promise any action on the part of 
the British Government. I observed that unfortunately the Control Com- 
mission and in fact the Allied Governments had had every reason to be 
seriously discontented with the attitude of obstruction and deception often 
adopted by the German authorities towards the commission, and there was 
a danger, in my opinion, that any suggestion now made by the German 
Government that the activity of the Control Commission should be curtailed 
might be regarded as another manceuvre on the part of the German authori- 
ties to carry on the policy of deliberate obstruction. I did not wish in any 
way to suggest that this was the intention of the German Government, but 
the Ambassador must admit that the German authorities had shown them- 
selves peculiarly recalcitrant, even to the orders of their Berlin supporters. 
Nevertheless, I said, in the first instance, the Ambassador could absolutely 
rely on none of the British officers connected with the Inter-Allied Control 
Commission ever doing anything of a nature to provoke incidents; they had 
always shown themselves mindful of the susceptibilities of the people they 
were dealing with, and shown the greatest judgment and tact in their deal- 
ings. Secondly, I would of course not fail to report the Ambassador’s remarks 
to the Prime Minister, and to see whether it would be possible to give some 
warning in the sense desired to our officers at Berlin. 

The second point which the Ambassador raised was connected with the 
withdrawal of the American troops from Coblenz.4 The German Govern- 
ment were naturally alarmed at the prospect that the place of this American 
contingent should be automatically taken by French troops, and they 
asked whether, in the interest of maintaining as far as possible a peaceful 
atmosphere, the British Government would not consider the possibility of 
substituting British troops for the Americans. I said I was not in a position 
to answer this question, but I would say at once that the possibility of our 
meeting the German Government’s view in this respect was remote. Physical 


4 In his telegram No. 19 of January 11, Lord D’Abernon had reported: ‘Regarding with- 
drawal of American troops from the Rhine, Minister for Foreign Affairs said he regretted 
this decision although consoled by reflexion that it was a protest against French action. 
As concerns a possible withdrawal of English troops, he was convinced that Rhineland 
population would regret their disappearance. German government shared their view.’ 
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difficulties alone presented serious obstacles. There could be no question of 
an increase in the number of British troops stationed in the occupied terri- 
tories, and I did not see how the British command at Cologne could easily 
furnish the detachment necessary to replace the departing Americans at 
Coblenz. Whilst therefore I would lay the suggestion before my Government, 
I begged the Ambassador not to entertain any serious hope that it could be 
complied with. 


No. 31 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 16, 9.10 p.m.) 


No. 12 Telegraphic [C 938/313/18] 


ROME, January 16, 1923, 4.55 p.m. 
My telegram No. 11.1 
President of the Council made a statement on foreign policy to Council 
of Ministers yesterday. Translation by post.? 
Principal points were:— 


1. Italy has given France only political and technical solidarity by sending 
engineers to Ruhr. She could not afford to remain entirely aloof from 
operations for control over coal district fundamentally important for econo- 
mic life of Europe and Italy. 

2. Scheme for continental anti-British bloc does not exist. Italian govern- 
ment have never made such a proposal, and in any case could not have 
thought of any continental combination directed against England, both 
because of England’s importance in economic life of Europe and because of 
existing relations between Italy and England. 

3. Italian government have advised France to keep within narrowest 
possible limits military character of her action, and not to refuse any possible 
agreement on burning question of Ruhr. Italy considers no understanding 
on this point would be possible without participation and consent of England. 

4. Italy has no coal and cannot therefore indulge in any policy of re- 
nunciation or isolation. Her policy is now guided by considerations set 
forth in her London memorandum.3 

5. Italian government consider that if an agreement is possible (and they 
are working for an agreement) it would be a serious mistake on the part of 
Germany to reject this opportunity. 

6. It is not improbable that France will reconcile her views on repara- 
tions with those expressed in Italian scheme presented in London.2 


1 On January 15, not printed. See, however, No. 26. 
2 Rome despatch No. 59 of January 16, not printed. 
3 See Vol. XX, Nos. 132 and 133. 
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No. 32 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 4 Telegraphic [C 719/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 16, 1923, 8 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 7.! 
Action reported in first eh is approved. 
Factors set forth in succeeding paragraphs of your telegram have been 
duly considered, but do not seem to us sufficiently cogent to justify a de- 
parture from general line of policy laid down in my despatch No. 35.3 


! Of January 13. 

2 This ran: ‘Owing to disappearance of coal syndicate from Essen its duties have been 
taken over on the spot by Franco-Italian-Belgian coal mission which has now requested 
High Commission to authorise it to replace coal syndicate in occupied territory. An ordin- 
ance has just been adopted giving this authority. I said I must abstain from participating 
in this decision which recognised a body set up in consequence of a policy with which His 
Majesty’s Government was not in agreement, and made a reserve as instructed in your 
telegram No. 2 [No. 20]. 

3 See No. 20, n. 3. Lord Kilmarnock had stated: ‘I should be glad of a ruling not only 
in this particular case, but as to general attitude to be adopted with regard to German 
measures of retaliation which may affect safety, maintenance and requirements of armies.’ 


No. 33 


Mr. Thurstan (Cologne) to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
(Received in the Foreign Office, January 19) 


No. 24 [C r102/313/18] 


COLOGNE, January 16, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 21 of the 13th instant,' the following 
appears to have been the military position in the Ruhr Basin yesterday 
evening as a result of the further march forward of the French troops. 

The advance was carried out by three main columns. The southern 
column proceeded along the line Ratingen-Werden, Hattingen, Witten, 
whence a detachment went in the direction of Wetter. Further detachments 
advanced as far as Dorftfeld, a western suburb of Dortmund, which will 
probably be occupied today. The centre column occupied Bochum at about 
12.30 p.m. and took over the principal public buildings. Belgian troops, 
according to the newspaper accounts, mounted guard over the main rail- 
way station. The main garrison of the town appears to consist of one 
regiment. The northern column marched along the Dortmund-Herne 
canal, gaining access to the Dortmund coalfield. The line of this column 
was Wanne, Castrop, Waltrop. Recklinghaus was occupied in strength at 


1 Not printed. See, however, No. 29, n. 1. 
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10 a.m. and the advance was continued as far north as Haltern on the 
Lippe.” 

The first serious incident of the occupation took place at Bochum last 
night. Crowds gathering in one of the main streets began singing ‘Siegreich, 
wollen wir Frankreich schlagen’, with the result that they were eventually 
fired on by French troops. The casualties are reported to have been one 
killed and two severely wounded. The communist element, which had been 
singing the hymn of the Third International, greeted the troops during the 
firing with cries of ‘Long live our French brothers’. Earlier in the day they 
had distributed numerous leaflets bearing the words, ‘State of war between 
Germany and France’, and calling for the overthrow of the Cuno Govern- 
ment. 

I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 

I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 

2 A French communiqué of January 15, a translation of which was transmitted to the 
Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 103 of January 16, stated: ‘This operation entails the 
employment of four divisions, the fifth being in reserve, including the troops which took 
part in the preliminary operation, altogether a total of 40,000 men. These troops are all 
white, to the exclusion of even North African natives.’ 


No. 34 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 17, 11.25 p.m.) 


No. 36 Telegraphic [C 998/313/18] 
BERLIN, January 17, 1923, 8.10 p.m. 


Italian ambassador! on instructions from Rome has represented to German 
government danger of general order stopping coal deliveries to France and 
Belgium.? He said that such an order put Germany in the wrong from legal 
standpoint and might justify further sanctions. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs replied that any government which made coal 
deliveries to France or Belgium would not last a day. Germany would not 
denounce Treaty of Versailles but would refuse to make deliveries to France 
and Belgium as long as their troops were in Ruhr. 

Italian ambassador read me a telegram from Rome defining Italian 
position. The gist of this was that Italy was most anxious to co-operate with 
England; she had been in a difficult position and had been obliged to send 
engineers to Ruhr because she feared that France and Germany would come 
to terms behind her back. German coal was essential to Italian industry.3 

1 Count De Bosdari. 2 See No. 25. 

3 In his telegram No. 34 of January 17, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘Minister for Foreign 
Affairs confirmed statement of Italian ambassador that coal deliveries to Italy would be 
continued on full scale.’ 
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No. 35 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 5 Telegraphic [C 988/313/18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 


French Ambassador this evening notified! the decision of his government 
to seize the customs revenues in the occupied territory as a sanction under 
paragraph :18 of annex 2 to part 8 of the treaty.? 

Seizure comprises customs posts on left bank of the Rhine and all those in 
the occupied territory. Ruhr customs bureaux will also be supervised and 
their revenue seized. No customs will be levied on eastern border but control 
stations will be established and will include the ports on the right bank of 
the river. These measures will be effected under ordinance of the High 
Commission, passed if required by majority vote, and will be applied in the 
Ruhr by military decree. French High Commissioner has already received 
instructions accordingly. 

In reply to French request, Prime Minister has agreed to the application 
of these measures in zone held by British troops on the understanding that 
His Majesty’s representative on the High Commission would take no part, 
and has made it clear that there can be no question of British troops becoming 
involved in their application or of their being concerned in any troubles 
which may arise from their enforcement. French government have also 
been urged to minimise to the utmost the chance of incidents which might in 
any way react upon the position of the British forces of occupation. 

You should inform the General Officer Commanding British troops of the 
above, and, in concert with him, shape your course of action in compliance 
with general instructions already in your possession.3 Our object is to avoid 
friction with the French whilst at the same time keeping aloof from the 
application of and responsibility for a line of policy of which His Majesty’s 
Government disapprove. 

. Repeated to Paris No. 24, Berlin No. 8, Rome No. 9, Brussels No. 3 and 
Lausanne No. 139. 

4 In a note of January 17, not printed. 

. 2 As reported by the British Delegation of the Reparation Commission (Report No. 335 
of January 16, C 1099/1/18), on January 16 the Reparation Commission, by a majority of 
three (the British delegate abstaining) declared ‘Germany in default in respect of deliveries 
of coal and cattle . . . as from the 13th instant.’ 

3 See Nos. 24 and 32, n. 2. In his telegram No. 8 of January 18, Lord Kilmarnock repor- 
ted that he had abstained from participating in decisions to seize receipts from customs, 
coal tax, and also forests in occupied territory. 
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No. 36 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 98 [C 989/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 17, 1923 
My Lord, 
I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation | 
which took place on the 17th instant between the German Ambassador and 
Mr. Lampson on the subject of the French advance into the Ruhr. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


Encrosure IN No. 36 


Note by Mr. Lampson 
January 17, 1923 

The German Ambassador called this afternoon. 

He stated that the French troops had now occupied Dortmund, which lay 
just outside the demilitarised area as defined by the Treaty of Versailles. 
Up till now therefore the French troops had not been brought in contact with 
any regions where Germany was allowed to keep troops. But if France 
advanced any further her troops would be in districts where German troops 
were stationed. 

The German Government had yesterday addressed a formal note to the 
French Government stating these facts, but without other comment. He 
wished His Majesty’s Government to take note of the communication. 

I impressed upon his Excellency with all the earnestness at my command 
the folly of anything in the nature of resistance to French measures. Surely 
the German Government must realise the inevitable consequences of any- 
thing of that nature. Moreover, the German Government had told Lord 
D’Abernon! that there would be nothing beyond passive opposition. 

M. Sthamer confirmed that such was their attitude, but if France ad- 
vanced further into Germany matters might become very critical. 

I informed his Excellency that I would at once report what he said. 


M. W. Lampson 
1 See No. 6. In his telegram No. 35 of January 17, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘Minister 
for Foreign Affairs . . . requested me to inform His Majesty’s Government that if invading 
troops proceeded further they would meet with no German resistance. Orders had been 
given to military authorities to withdraw and allow no contact.’ 
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No. 37 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 10 Telegraphic [C 1073/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1923, 3.10 p.m. 

The Italian Chargé d’Affaires, on January 17th, communicated telegram 
from his government about the Ruhr. After expatiating on the dangers of 
the situation brought about by the French occupation and the resultant 
German resistance he stated that he was instructed to enquire whether His 
Majesty’s Government were disposed to make representations at Berlin in 
favour of a moderate line of action by the Germans and against any un- 
compromising attitude which must be harmful to Germany. If His Majesty’s 
Government would so act M. Mussolini undertook that the Italian govern- 
ment would lend their fullest co-operation. 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires was informed that His Majesty’s Government 
were not now prepared to intervene at Berlin in the manner suggested. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 9, Paris No. 25, and Lausanne No. 141. 


1 Cf. No. 27. 


No. 38 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 18, 9 p.m.) 


No. 9 Telegraphic [C 1069/313/78] 


COBLENZ, January 18, 1923, 6.45 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

French High Commissioner shows disposition to avoid all sources of 
friction as far as may be possible. Rhine customs is not being reestablished 
and no action regarding forests is being taken in British zone. This should 
considerably reduce difficulties of situation and I have made it clear that 
British troops must not become involved in application of these measures. 

The action taken by French and Belgians does not affect general public 
directly but involves control of certain branches of German administration. 
This diminishes probable troubles arising from enforcement but if distur- 
© bances should arise which endanger safety of troops it will be difficult to 
avoid dealing with situation in normal manner under existing ordinances. 
as in previous cases of strike riot. 


1 See No. 35, n. 3. 
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No. 39 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 11 Telegraphic [C 1074/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 18, 1923, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 10! (summarising Mr. Lindsay’s interview with Italian 
Chargé d’Affaires of January 17th). 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires called again on January 18th regarding a 
message delivered on January 17th to Italian Prime Minister by German 
Ambassador at Rome? respecting possible armed clash between French and 
Belgian troops and German troops in area east of Dortmund, outside area 
demilitarised under treaty of Versailles. M. Mussolini wished to call 
attention of His Majesty’s Government to gravity of the situation and the 
dangers involved, and invited them to join Italian government in exercising 
pacifying influence at Paris and Berlin. If His Majesty’s Government main- 
tained their attitude of abstention, they would be assuming a grave respon- 
sibility. 

From Berlin telegram No. 353 just repeated to you, you will observe that 
German Minister for Foreign Affairs has assured His Majesty’s Ambassador 
that if invading troops advance there will be no German resistance. His 
Majesty’s Government are still satisfied that no useful purpose could be 
served by their intervention at present. A similar verbal communication 
will be made to Italian Chargé d’Affaires here. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 10, Brussels No. 4 and Lausanne No. 142. Repeated 
to Paris No. 26 (by bag). 


1 No. 37. 2 Baron von Neurath. 3 See No. 36, n. 1. 


No. 40 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 18, 11 p.m.) 


No. go Telegraphic [C 1251 [313/18] 
BERLIN, January 18, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 


Warsaw telegrams Nos. 8! and 9Z , 
Fact which I communicated to Minister for Foreign Affairs that our 


1 In this telegram of January 17, Sir W. Max Muller reported: ‘From conversation with 
Minister for Foreign Affairs [Count A. Skrzynski] and others I do not believe French 
government have even suggested to Polish government any measure of co-operation against 
[Germany]. They seek to justify their advance into the Ruhr as a measure of economic 
pressure authorised by Treaty of Versailles and this contention unacceptable as it is to 
German government and other governments would become ridiculous if they were con- 
victed of instigating nations which have nothing to do with executing treaty to attack 
Germany.’ 

2 OF January 17, not printed. 
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information from Warsaw was of reassuring character has had marked 
effect here in tranquillising apprehension. German government state that 
nothing is further from their minds than any aggressive action.3 They have 
never contemplated possibility of making good coal deficiencies of Ruhr 
by illegal or violent proceedings against Poland. They would be glad to 
buy coal in commercial way in case of need in the same way as they are 
buying coal from England. 
Repeated to Warsaw No. 1. 


3 Cf. No. 6. 


No. 41 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 22) 


No. 24 [C 1207/313/18] 


COBLENZ, January 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that so far the French action 
in the Ruhr has had no repercussion worth mentioning on the general 
situation in occupied territory. The supply of coal from the Ruhr to the 
Rhineland, as far as my information goes, has been maintained, deliveries 
being reported on a normal scale. I do not anticipate any unfavourable 
developments in this particular direction in view of the liaison existing 
between the High Commission and the Franco-Belgian Committee at 
Essen, which should lead us to anticipate that the supply of coal from the 
Ruhr to occupied territory will be maintained at its normal figure. 

2. It is difficult at the present juncture to formulate any definite opinion 
on the probable trend of events in the Ruhr and their repercussion on 
Germany, but it is apparent that the French are meeting with a very deter- 
mined and skilful opposition on the part of the Germans which is causing 
them unlooked-for difficulties in the matter of securing their ostensible aims 
in the Ruhr. 

3. The first move on the part of the Germans was to remove the whole of 
the Essen Coal Syndicate, together with its archives, to Hamburg. In view 
of the unique position occupied by this organisation, which is the sole 
authority through which collieries in the Ruhr may dispose of their output, 
[this] created a situation which may have compelled the French to occupy 
the whole of the Ruhr area instead of limiting their military action to the 
district of Essen, as seems to have been originally their intention. 

4. The Inter-Allied Committee of Control at Essen is confronted with the 
task of constituting, without the help of any reliable data and in the face of 
a bitter opposition on the part of the mine owners, a new body which, to be 
effective, must fulfil the functions both of the Essen Syndicate and of the 
Reichskohlenkommissar, the latter being responsible for the issue of orders 
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to the Essen Syndicate, both as to the distribution of coal for German 
consumption and of supplies for reparation purposes. In the course of the 
past years the Germans had been driven to develop a highly elaborate system 
of coal control which, although it broke down partially during the period 
following the armistice largely owing to the abnormal conditions obtaining 
then in Germany, nevertheless, in more recent years performed its functions 
with a reasonable amount of efficiency considering the circumstances. 
The difficulties which the French must encounter in their endeavours to ` 
create organisations to take the place of those which have disappeared will 
be considerable, and if the question is not dealt with promptly and efficiently 
a situation may be created which, if allowed to persist, may lead to a general 
economic chaos all over Germany, perhaps not immediately, but at any rate 
in a comparatively short time when present stocks of coal accumulated in 
prevision of present events become exhausted. 

5. The unlooked-for severity of the opposition encountered by the French 
in forcing the Germans to continue the supply of reparation coal has resulted 
in the French requisitioning coal in trucks and on the Rhine for reparation 
purposes. Such a solution, however simple it may appear on paper, cannot 
be considered effective or satisfactory. An order has been given to all 
collieries to the effect that they were to supply exactly the same quantities 
and grades of coal for reparation purposes as during the corresponding period 
of the previous month with an addition of 20 per cent. Whether such an 
order is, in practice, capable of being carried out remains to be seen. One 
of the aims of the policy adopted by the Germans in refusing to supply repara- 
tion coal is doubtless that of disorganising the work of the Inter-Allied 
Essen Commission by placing upon them the onus of discovering and sorting 
out from each individual colliery the grades of coal required for reparation 
purposes—by no means an easy task. 

6. From a conversation which a member of my staff had with a certain 
French staff colonel, who was returning from Essen, it would appear as if 
already very grave doubts exist in the minds of some far-seeing Frenchmen 
at any rate as to the wisdom and possible outcome of the Ruhr adventure. 
The French officer in question stated that, in so far as the military side of 
the operation was concerned, everything worked perfectly; but he viewed, 
nevertheless, the present trend of events with a certain amount of mis- 
giving. It would appear that in those French circles which for years past 
have been advocating the occupation of the Ruhr the opinion was held that 
so soon as French troops appeared in the Ruhr the Germans would surrender 
after the more or less platonic protests usual under such circumstances. 
This prophecy has by no means been fulfilled. The resistance shown by the 
Germans was so unexpected and determined that it has already driven the 
French to considerably extend the scope of their military operations and to 
introduce economically destructive ‘sanctions’, so much so that, according 
to the French officer in question, the opinion seems to be gaining ground that 
the ‘productive’ pledges sought in the Ruhr may take some months before 
they become really effective. This officer also said that he himself, jointly 
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with many of his colleagues acquainted with conditions in Germany, were 
opposed to the Ruhr adventure as being unnecessary and unduly risky; 
he by no means shared the inflated optimism of the French Government as 
to the outcome of the operation, which, should it happen to fail, would result 
in France, instead of securing productive pledges, succeeding in wrecking 
the remnants of the German economic system and rendering the country 
incapable of any financial effort for decades. France’s moral responsibility 
both towards her Allies and towards the world would be very great indeed 
in that case. | 

7. From information derived from the best informed and reliable German 
sources it would appear that the Germans declare themselves well satisfied 
with the trend events have taken so far, and emphasise their determination 
to continue the fight to the bitter end. A very low opinion is held in Ruhr 
circles of the professional ability of the engineers sent into the Ruhr; the 
Germans consider them absolutely incompetent and quite incapable of 
performing anything except creating confusion wherever they appear. The 
tactics adopted by the Germans appear to consist in obliging the French to 
deploy and waste their efforts in attempting to perform tasks which are 
tedious and unprofitable or which they consider are much beyond their 
` technical competence. They expect by such means to create chaos in the 
Ruhr in a very short time and hope that the repercussion will at once be 
felt in France and Europe. The German attitude in the present instance is 
fundamentally different from what it was in 1921 during the ‘Rhineland 
sanctions’.! At that time no opposition to speak of was met with either from 
the German Government or from the German public; but in the present 
instance there is doubtless a very great change to be observed in the attitude 
both of the German people and of the German Government—a fact that 
seems to have taken the French by surprise. 

8. The views expressed by one of the most important leaders of the German 
Industrial Party are doubtless of interest. He says whether Germany is 
allowed to go down slowly under the tremendous pressure of the reparation 
programme or rapidly under that of French military action is quite im- 
material and does not affect the ultimate issue, she was bound to succumb 
in the near future. The present action of the French is in many ways desir- 
able from Germany’s point of view. It has isolated France from her big 
allies, America and Great Britain, and has shown the world that the policy 
of the French Government is animated with the grossest of imperialistic 
motives, which must prove fatal to the peace of the world. It is also im- 
material in the long run whether the value of German currency today stands 
at 1/5000th or at 1/1000th of gold point, the rate of depreciation has doubt- 
less been violently accelerated by the policy of the French Cabinet, but in 
any case even if the Ruhr had not been occupied its value would have reached 
its present level in a few months’ time under the sheer weight of reparations; 
there is, therefore, nothing very much to be lamented over in so far as the 
general ultimate effect on Germany is concerned, the only difference being 

1 See Vol. XV, Nos. 30, 31, and 46. 
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that recent events have caused things to move much more rapidly than 
originally anticipated. On the other hand, the action of the French has had 
the effect of welding the German people together in a manner that was not 
thought possible even a few months ago, and the whole nation, from Junker 
to Communist, is now determined by every means in its power to fight this 
last decisive battle to the bitter end, even at the cost of wrecking completely 
what is left of its economic organisation, if by doing so, it can drive France 
into saner views and oblige her to abandon her policy of force. This gentle- 
man asserts that there is not the slightest doubt that neither the German 
people nor the German Government will waver or change their attitude 
whatever duress is applied. He does not doubt for one single moment, and 
his view is shared by every one of his colleagues and every workman in the 
Ruhr, that the French will meet with a ghastly and complete fiasco, an 
‘economic Russian campaign’, the consequence of which may become a 
turning point in European history. 

g. I put forward these views for what they are worth, but chiefly to 
indicate that the Germans seem to be determined to resist by all means in 
their power. Whether they will proceed to the bitter end in this attitude 
depends largely on the wisdom and efficacity of the measures adopted by the 
French. 

10. So far, the policy of the French military authorities in the Ruhr has 
been to flatter and conciliate the workman and to threaten the mine owner 
and the manager, in fact to attempt to drive a wedge between capital and 
labour interests. 

11. This policy does not appear to meet with any great success; my in- 
formation is to the effect that the workmen have boldly defined their views 
and attitude to the French authorities and informed them, that should they, 
for instance, take violent measures against the employers or managers for 
refusing to disobey lawful orders given by the competent German authorities, 
they (the men) would at once retaliate. This is said to be the reason for the 
‘lenient’ attitude adopted towards the mine owners and managers who have 
undoubtedly been guilty of disobeying orders received from the French, but 
how much truth there is in this assertion I am unable to say. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


No. 42 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 21, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. rr Telegraphic [C 1175/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 20, 1923, 7.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 10.1 
Question of arrests in Cologne is a difficult one. As we are to allow French 


1 In this telegram of January 20, Lord Kilmarnock reported that the Rhineland High 
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to carry out their active seizing of pledges in our area it follows that if 
German officials refuse orders given them by French, latter will desire them 
to be arrested. According to your instructions this cannot be done by 
British troops.2 General Officer Commanding at Cologne has therefore 
consented in the case mentioned in my immediately preceding telegram to 
action being taken by a French official? but he is very apprehensive, as am I, 
of the effect which would be created amongst population if arrests were 
numerous. I have accordingly urged on French High Commissioner im- 
portance of avoiding to the utmost of his capacity the multiplication of such 
incidents in British zone and he has promised that as far as it may be possible 
no action will be taken under new ordinances which is likely to result in any 
German officials in Cologne, who are in any way responsible for the main- 
tenance of public order, being arrested. He has consequently given in- 
structions not to proceed further with order which has been given by French 
delegate at Bonn to Regierungs Prasident at Cologne to produce documents 
relating to forests. Situation is additionally complicated owing to fact that 
Bonn is in German administrative district of Cologne but I have asked 
Monsieur Tirard to arrange that any orders given under new ordinances 
shall be addressed to junior German officials who are actually in the district 
occupied by French. 
Repeated to Berlin. 


Commission had decided (himself abstaining) to expel three German officials, one of whom 
was stationed in Cologne, for refusing to carry out provisions of ordinances imposing sanctions 


(see No. 35, n. 3). 

2 See No. 35. 

3 In his telegram No. 16 of January 23, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘Arrest of German 
official in question was effected in Cologne tonight by French without any untoward 


incident.’ 


No. 43 


Mr. Thurstan (Cologne) to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
(Received in the Foreign Office, January 22) 
No. 37 [C 1237/313/18] 
COLOGNE, January 20, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 34 of the 19th instant,! I have the 
honour to report that the owners and managers of private mines in the 
Ruhr Basin are still apparently at liberty. A few further arrests of officials 
occurred yesterday, but it is not necessary for me to enter into details, The 
most important news of today is to the effect that all the miners working 
in the state mines of the Ruhr have gone out on strike. The movement 
appears to have originated in a strike which broke out yesterday at the 
Willer pits at Gladbeck. Although perhaps only 5% to 10% of the total 

1 Not printed. 
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number of men engaged in mining in the Ruhr field are affected thereby, 
this strike must give ground for grave misapprehension, and it is impossible 
to say whether the movement will spread to the private mines or, indeed, 
will develop into a general strike throughout the Basin. Meanwhile the 
French authorities, as a sequel to the confiscation of the state mines, have 
held up all water-borne traffic on the Rhine-Herne Canal between Herne 
and Recklinghausen, thus stopping canal traffic to unoccupied Germany. 
Several trains going to unoccupied Germany seem also to have been inter- 
cepted. The French seem to have made an eleventh-hour attempt, in con- 
trast to their procedure at Diisseldorf, to conciliate the working classes, 
when they held a conference with the railway employees at Essen on the 
18th instant. Little, however, seems to have resulted from these endea- 
vours, and the railway men continue to be obdurate. 

M. Coste? issued a further order on the 16th instant, that reparation 
deliveries were to be recommenced at once and increased by 20%, if neces- 
sary, bringing them up to the quantities delivered to unoccupied Germany. 
There can be no question however but that this demand will be refused. 
On the 18th instant five heads of important mining concerns were invited to 
appear before the French Divisional Staff at Bredeney near Essen with 
reference to their refusal to deliver reparation coal. On their declaring their 
unaltered resolution to maintain their previous attitude, they were informed 
that they would not be arrested for the moment, but that they must hold 
themselves at the disposal of the military authorities. 

The situation in the Ruhr for the moment is a complete deadlock, in 
which, according to local opinion, the French are daily losing ground, and 
victory will apparently go to the party which can hold out longer. On the 
other hand the atmosphere is so charged that it is impossible to say at what 
moment a decisive crisis may arise. One thing seems to be certain and that is 
that every act taken by the French seems at present to cement German 
unity, although the real test may come later if the workmen can be forced 
into a position where they must choose between work and starvation. 

At Düsseldorf, as reported in my despatch under reference, the Reichs- 
bank has been requisitioned, and a press telegram states that 150 million 
marks have also been taken from the Deutsche Bank. The Reichsbank at 
Essen was also taken over by French troops last night. The Regierungs- 
prasident at Diisseldorf has sent a strongly worded protest to General 
Denvignes regarding the confiscation of the Reichsbank at Diisseldorf. In 
the course of this he points out that the inevitable result will be that officials, 
clerks, and workmen in Diisseldorf and its neighbourhood will be deprived 
of their wages in a few days’ time, and public order in an already gravely 
distressed community will be thereby severely affected. He appeals in his 
official capacity and also in the name of humanity against this act, pointing 
out furthermore that in any case the Reichsbank is independent of the state 
and therefore that the French have confiscated private property. 

2 President of the Franco-Belgian Engineering Commission in the Ruhr (Mission inter- 
alliée de Contrôle des Usines et des Mines (M.I.C.U.M.)). 
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The expulsion of the Director of the Finanzamt at Cologne, which is due 
to take place today, points to a new movement on the part of the French to 
expel all high officials in the Rhineland, and it seems quite possible that a 
deadlock, similar to that prevailing at Essen, will speedily be brought about 
here. In my despatch under reference I ventured to point out the deplorable 
results which were likely to ensue from the policy adopted. At present at 
least there is every indication that the position will develop in such a manner 
that when the Rhineland civil administration reaches a condition of chaos, 
owing to the expulsion of all its senior officials, the French Government will 
declare that in the interests of public order it is necessary either for the Inter- 
Allied Rhineland High Commission or for themselves to take over civil 
administration. 

I have sent copies of this despatch to His Majesty’s Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs and to the British High Commissioner at Coblenz. 

I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 


No. 44 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 22, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [C 1198/313118] 
BERLIN, January 21, 1923 


Workmen in Thyssen works approximately 60,000 men have demanded 
release of Thyssen! under threat of immediate strike. 

Mine union of Ruhr have issued following declaration: 

‘In order to restore peace and quiet in Ruhr area we demand:— 


1. Immediate release of mines and withdrawal of soldiers from pits. 
2. Release of officials and foremen. 

3. Security for life and property of peaceful people. 

4. Withdrawal of troops from our previously peaceful area. 


Unless these demands are listened to there can be no question of any 
regular delivery of coal. 

Grave disturbances will be inevitable. 

Peaceful inhabitants of the Ruhr vigorously refuse to work under pressure 
of French bayonets.’ 

Above news, together with other reports from Ruhr, indicate that we are 
not very far from general strike there. 

1 In his telegram No. 45 of January 20, Lord D’Abernon had reported: ‘Herr Thyssen 
and about twelve other mine managers and officials have been arrested and taken to 


Diisseldorf under military guard. Nothing certain known regarding charge against them. 
Reichsbank in Essen has been occupied by French soldiers. All banks in Essen closed as 


a protest.’ 
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No. 45 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 6 Telegraphic [C 1167/313/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1923, I p.m. 


Your telegram (from Cologne) of January 19th (through War Office).! 

If question comes before the High Commission you should abstain from 
voting and make usual declaration in accordance with your general in- 
structions. If matter is then carried by majority vote and you are there- 
after requested to proceed against a German national in British zone for 
acting in accordance with the orders of his government contrary to orders of 
the High Commission, you should express your inability to do so but at the 
same time you may intimate that you will place no obstacle in the way of 
allied authorities enforcing their decision within the British zone provided 
always that there can be no question of employment of either British troops 
or officials or of their becoming involved. In short you should shape your 
conduct upon the lines laid down by His Majesty’s Government with 
regard to the seizure of the customs in the occupied territory—see my tele- 
gram No. 5.2 

Repeated to Berlin No. 12, Paris No. 33, Rome No. 14, and Brussels No. 7. 

1 This telegram, C.O. 377 of January 19, ran as follows: ‘All German laws and regula- 
tions before coming into force in occupied territory have to be submitted to High Commis- 
sion under Article 7 of Ordinance 1 of High Commission. Cases are now arising in which 
orders are being sent by German Government to its officials and firms in occupied territory 
to cease deliveries of reparations in kind to France and Belgium. These regulations of 
German government if in nature of general regulations legally have no effect in occupied 
territory until submitted to High Commission but they are restricted to matters arises [sic] 
out of French independent action. In view of fact that their execution may constitute an 
offence against existing legislation, am I to regard them as coming within scope of my 
instructions and should such offences be tried in British Military Courts?’ 


2 No. 35. 


No. 46 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 23, 10.20 a.m.) 


No. 15 Telegraphic [C 1300/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 22, 7.10 p.m. 
1. I venture to put forward a general appreciation of the situation as it 


appears to me. 

2. German passive resistance has forced French to go much further than 
they originally intended and has so far been successful in creating a very 
embarrassing situation. Germans show no sign at present of giving way in 
Spite of French optimism. The struggle will probably be. . 1 and bitter; 


1 The text is here uncertain. 
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and economic consequences extremely serious, but opinion is widely held 
by those in best position to judge that French will eventually overcome all 
local resistance and impose their will on old and new occupied territory. 

3. Most important factor in my opinion is that French cannot afford to be 
defeated. Much must depend on our attitude and question I ask myself is 
whether, much as we disapprove of French action, we can afford to let them 
be defeated. If, as I anticipate, struggle proves to be long and bitter time 
will come when we shall have to decide what would be position if Germans 
were to win. The last shot of the allies would have been fired and would have 
failed of its effect. No other really effective means of pressure would remain 
and Germany would be in a position practically to defy further execution of 
Treaty of Versailles. 

4. The most obvious way in which we could at present help French, 
without definitely associating ourselves with their action, would be to join in 
enforcement of old ordinances in cases where German resistance to new 
measures entails a breach of the former. No German laws or general 
regulations are in law valid in old occupied territory until they have been 
submitted to High Commission which has right to object on the ground of 
safety, maintenance and requirements of armies. In adopting this attitude 
we should remain on strictly legal ground within Rhineland agreement. 

5. It would mean that in the event of German officials obeying instructions 
from German government not to forward reparations coal (for instance) 
before such instructions had been submitted to High Commission we should 
intervene to inflict penalties. 

6. I am disposed to think there is less probability of disturbances arising 
in Cologne if arrests are made by British than if French gendarmes are from 
time to time sent into zone for this purpose especially as Germans will know 
that our police will have full backing of military force. which, they will 
deduce, would not be the case with French gendarmes.? 

2 Ina minute of January 23, Mr. Lampson stated that after Foreign Office telegram No. 6 
(No. 45) was sent to Lord Kilmarnock, the Prime Minister saw Colonel Ryan, the Deputy 
British High Commissioner on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission, and explained 
in detail the views of His Majesty’s Government. He continued: ‘Colonel Ryan takes back 
with him to Coblenz tonight a record of what the Prime Minister said which has received 
Mr Bonar Law’s endorsement. ... Lord Kilmarnock will get all the instructions that he 
needs when Colonel Ryan arrives there tomorrow morning.’ 


No. 47 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. rro [C r257/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1923 

My Lord, 
I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place today between the German Ambassador and Mr. Lampson 
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on the subject of the situation arising out of French action in the Rhineland 
and the Ruhr. 
I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


EncLosuRE IN No. 47 
Note by Mr. Lampson 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1923 


The German Ambassador called this afternoon. 

He called my attention to the fact that at least two Germans had now been 
shot by the French in the Ruhr and that many arrests had been made. He 
protested against these incidents as contrary to the rules of civilisation and 
against the provisions of The Hague Convention.! The men who had been 
arrested had been so arrested because they had obeyed the orders of their own 
Government. 

I said that I had seen the reports in the press; but that I did not feel called 
upon to discuss them, for, as he knew, we were not in any way associated with 
these acts. 

He then turned to events in the occupied Rhineland, and said that the 
German Government were ‘puzzled’ at the British attitude. He heard of 
arrests made under orders of the Rhineland Commission which were not 
made under any powers conferred upon the High Commission by the Rhine- 
land Agreement. Could I help him to understand the position in the British 
zone? 

I replied that he must realise as well as I what the general policy of this 
country was. He had no doubt read the formal declaration which the 
Prime Minister had made at the end of the Paris Conference.2 Whilst 
disclaiming all responsibility for separate action, of which he disapproved, 
Mr. Bonar Law had left no doubt in the minds of the public that Great 
Britain would throw no obstacle in the way of France. 

The Ambassador did not seem to wish to drop the subject. He asked how 
we reconciled our position under the Rhineland Agreement with permission 
to the French to carry out arrests in our zone. I said that I was not going to 
discuss the juridical position. This was neither the time nor the place to do 
so. Nor was I either ready or qualified to discuss intricate legal points. But 
I would answer his question with another. Did the German Government 
attach importance to our continued presence in the Rhineland? If so, I 
could conceive no more foolish attitude on their part than to take action 
which would render our position there increasingly difficult. This remark 
produced an instantaneous effect, and his Excellency at once turned to 
other matters. 

He enquired whether, with reference to a remark he had made to me a 

1 For the International Conventions respecting the laws and customs of war by land 
signed at The Hague, July 29, 1899, and October 18, 1907, see B.F.S.P., vol. 91, pp. 988- 
1002, and vol. 100, pp. 338-59, respectively. 2 See No. 4. 
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few days ago, we did not think that the attitude of the British press was 
unduly friendly to France. I answered with some warmth that, as I had 
already pointed out to him when he last broached the subject,5 it seemed 
to me that, on the contrary, it was quite remarkable how impartial and un- 
biased the British press had shown themselves towards Germany in this 
matter. His Excellency would do well to remember that the memories of 
the war were by no means dead in this country. Moreover, the general 
opinion here was not that of sympathy with Germany; not at all. The 
average man no doubt thought that Germany had brought it [sic] on herself by 
not fulfilling the treaty; but he equally thought that France was applying a 
mistaken method of getting her debt out of Germany. I felt quite sure that 
no one would be prepared to hint to the press that they should in any way 
modify their attitude. In any case the press here was singularly jealous of 
its independence and did not take orders from anyone. His Excellency said 
he understood and regretted having brought the subject up again. 


M. W. Lampson 


3 No record of this conversation has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 48 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 87 [C 1258/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 22, 1923 
Sir, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the rgth instant between the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires 
and Mr. Lampson on the subject of the German reparation question. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


EncLosure IN No. 48 
Note by Mr. Lampson 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 19, 1923 


The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires called this morning and said that he had 
instructions from his Government to keep in contact with His Majesty’s 
Government and their views regarding the Ruhr. He enquired whether it 
was true, as reported in the papers, that the French Ambassador had recently 
been assured by His Majesty’s Government that no obstacle would be placed 
in the way of the seizure by the French of the customs in the occupied 
territory and in the zone held by British troops. I answered in the affirma- 
tive. 

We then had some general conversation, in the course of which he said 
that the Belgian Government were most anxious to find some way out of the 
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difficulties in which they were finding themselves involved. I made the 
obvious rejoinder that it was through no fault of ours that they found them- 
selves in the Ruhr; if they found themselves in an awkward position, no 
one but they themselves could get them out of it. 

M. Le Tellier next enquired whether there was any idea of the question of 
reparations coming up before the Council of the League of Nations at their 
forthcoming meeting; he had seen references to this in the press. I said that 
no official request that the matter should be taken up at the League had 
come before us; but we did, of course, know that there were ideas in certain 
quarters of bringing the matter up.! Whether these would materialise or not 
I really could not say, nor could I in any way foreshadow the attitude which 
His Majesty’s Government would adopt in that eventuality. I did not think 
any useful purpose would be served by discussing the question at the. present 
stage. 

The general impression left in my mind by this talk with M. Le Tellier was 
that the Belgian Government are excessively nervous of the situation which is 
developing, and would give a great deal to get out of the mess in which they 
find themselves involved. 

M. W. L. 


1 In a letter of January 22 to Mr. Tufton, a Counsellor in the Foreign Office, Sir E. 
Drummond, the Secretary-General of the League of Nations, stated: “The whole aim of the 
French has been to get the Meeting in Paris, where they think that they can put such 
pressure on Branting [Swedish delegate to the Council of the League of Nations] that he will 
not care to raise the question of reparations. . . . I very much hope that Branting will have 
the courage to say that he must insist at the Meeting after this on the question being raised, 
and that it should be placed formally on the Agenda. He should do this on the ground of the 
economic effect that the fall of the Mark is having on Sweden and other countries. I do 
not think that the French could object to this, and, if they did, Branting could always 
threaten them with bringing the matter up under Article 11, which the French would 
dislike much more.’ 


No. 49 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 

(Received January 23, 5.05 p.m.) 

No. 17 Telegraphic [C 1413/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 23, 1923, 1.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 8.1 
It is possible to direct bulk of reparation coal deliveries to France via 
Aix-la-Chapelle, via Diisseldorf-Neuss—Diiren and Düsseldorf-Neuss-Glad- 
bach thereby avoiding Cologne; in fact this is already being done and only 
small proportion of such traffic passes through Cologne. On the other hand 
deliveries of reparation coke and coal from the Ruhr to Lor[rJaine and East 
France cannot avoid passing through Cologne as this traffic is so large that 
lines on both sides of the river are taxed to the utmost to cope with it. Trans- 
ports by river affect coal supplied to Italy, Alsace and East France via 
1 Of January 22, not printed. 
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Strassburg also coal shipped by sea via Antwerp or Rotterdam. I estimate 
that it would be possible to dispose of one-third to one-half reparation de- 
- liveries from the Ruhr by water if proper arrangements are made but for 
various reasons railway transport is preferred by the French. At the present 
moment owing to attitude of German authorities reparation coal traffic is 
completely disorganised and French authorities in future must be responsible 
for the route of this coal themselves. For obvious reasons coal trains must 
pass through occupied territory and avoid unoccupied as German govern- 
ment has forbidden railways and waterways to handle reparation traffic. 


No. 50 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 23, 10 p.m.) 


No. 18 Telegraphic [C 1414/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 23, 1923, 6.40 p.m. 


My telegram No. 15! was despatched before I received your telegrams 
Nos. 62 and 7.3 In view of fact that arrest of German official mentioned in 
my telegram No. 164 passed off quietly without any such incident as reports 
from Cologne had caused me to fear, the situation has become temporarily 
easier. I have spoken to French High Commissioner this morning in the 
sense of your telegram No. 34 to Paris} and he has given me most definite 
assurance that he will refrain from further action in British zone as long as 
he possibly can. He intends to act energetically in French area and hopes 
thereby to break down German resistance. He will postpone activity in our 
zone until the last resort. He assures me that his own government is quite 
in agreement with this policy. I trust, therefore, that we may expect a 
respite of some duration before situation becomes acute again. 

Meanwhile German passive resistance shows no signs of weakening in 
French and Belgian zones and several more officials are being expelled. 

Sent by bag to Berlin. 

1 No. 46. 2 No. 45. 

3 Of January 22, No. 34 to Paris (see No. 52, n. 1, below). + No. 42, n. 3. 


No. 51 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 24, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [C 1430/313/18] 
| COBLENZ, January 23, 1923, 8 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 9.1 
Deliveries of Ruhr coal to France and Belgium since occupation practi- 


1 Of January 23, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 
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cally non-existing, amounting at present to an average of 1,000 tons per day 
to France instead of 5,000. No figure available Belgium but proportion 
approximately same, deliveries to Italy not suspended by action of German 
government but have suffered with rest in perhaps lesser degree. No definite 
figures obtainable as no returns are being kept. 

Ruhr coal at present supplied to France is result of military requisitions 
carried out in unmethodical manner both at stations and from cargoes 
afloat on the Rhine. 

Beyond customs the only sanctions which are obtainable are coal tax and 
forest revenue. Yield of coal tax in British zone would be at present rate 
and selling prices 12 million gold marks per annum. Coal tax is collected by 
customs authorities. 

I am unable to obtain estimate as to Forests but they are much less im- 
portant in British zone than elsewhere. 

French High Commissioner has agreed to suspend this sanction in British 
zone for the present and I gather he does not attach much importance to it. 


No. 52 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 24, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 89 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1410/313/18] 


PARIS, January 23, 1923 

Your telegram No. 34.! 

I saw the President of the Council this afternoon, and impressed on him the 
importance of the points urged by you, including the difficulties that might 
arise in Parliament if any untoward incident were to occur within the British 
zone, with the possibility that it might be necessary to withdraw the British 
troops. Monsieur Poincaré said that this subject had been already men- 
tioned to him by the French Ambassador in London, and he fully realised 
the importance of avoiding any form of violent action in the British sphere. 
He said that the only sanction? actually applicable there was the control of 
customs, and when I pointed out that arrests might be made, he observed 
that the powers of the High Commission extended throughout the whole of 


1 Of January 22. This ran: ‘The position in territory occupied by us is very anomalous 
and we fear will become more and more difficult. Please impress upon the French govern- 
ment the importance of avoiding incidents in our area and in particular we are afraid of 
the effect of arrests. In view of the larger interests involved would it not be wiser for the 
French government to drop or at least to postpone all sanctions in our area except customs. 

‘There seems to be no doubt that public opinion here is rising against benevolent 
neutrality towards French action; and if any unpleasant incidents arise in our area the 
pressure to withdraw our troops would very likely become irresistible.’ 

2 The effects of the pledges taken by the French upon the British position in Cologne are 
discussed fully by Colonel Ryan in a memorandum of January 23 (C 1457/1209/18), not 
printed. 
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the occupied regions, even if it only acted by a majority. I said that as a 
matter of law this was so, but the point was that the law need not be exer- 
cised in a British area. He assured me again that he was as fully aware as I 
could be of the necessity of avoiding trouble in the British zone, and he had 
the utmost confidence in the tact of Monsieur Tirard, and in the excellent 
relations existing between him and the British authorities. I requested him 
to communicate to Monsieur Tirard what I had been instructed to represent, 
and he said he would take an early opportunity in doing this. He was anxious, 
however, for the Prime Minister to understand that his government were 
determined to carry out their policy at whatever price might be necessary. 
Everything that had occurred since the conference,’ and all the information 
he had been able to collect, made him absolutely convinced that it has been 
and is the fixed intention of Germany to destroy the treaty of Versailles. 
If the French had not taken the steps they have, within two years, the 
Germans would have declined to fulfil any of its conditions, and the task of 
bringing them to reason would have been still more difficult then than it is 
now. I said that we clearly were to understand that the French policy was 
to be pursued to the bitter end, but I hoped that in doing this they would 
also make the path of the British government as smooth as possible in main- 
` taining the existing relations. The President of the Council said that he 
believed he understood Mr. Bonar Law’s difficulties as well as the Prime 
Minister did his, and that he would do everything in his power not to add 
to them. 


3 On reparations, held at Paris January 2-4 (see Nos, 2-4). 


No. 53 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 12 Telegraphic [C 1300/373/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1923, 4 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 15.! 

Our telegram No. 5? referred only to the customs sanction and it was this 
which we had in mind in our telegram No. 6.3 The French government 
asked our permission to put the customs sanction in force and we agreed 
but they have not approached us in regard to any other sanctions. As 
already instructed? our troops are in no circumstances to be used to enforce 
any sanctions arising out of recent action of French government and His 
Majesty’s Government desire that you should arrange with the French local 
authorities that no arrests or use of force in our area by the French should 
take place without previous consultation with government here. 

This of course does not apply to any decision of the Rhineland Com- 
mission to which you, on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, are an 
assenting party. 


t No. 46. 2 No. 35. 3 No. 45. 
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Repeated to Paris No. 40, Brussels No. 11, Berlin No. 16, and Rome 
No. 18. 


No. 54 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 14 Telegraphic [C 1301 [313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1923, 4 p.m. 
His Majesty’s Government are very anxious that nothing should arise 
which would have such an effect upon public opinion as to cause us to 
withdraw our troops. You should impress this upon French local authorities 


with all the force at your command. 
Repeated to Paris No. 39, Berlin No. 18, Brussels No. 13, and Rome 


No. 20.1 


1 In his telegram No. 43 of January 24, Lord Curzon instructed Lord Crewe to convey 
the substance of this telegram and of No. 53 to the French Government. Similar instruc- 
tions (telegram No. 20 of January 29) were sent to Sir G. Grahame who replied (telegram 
No. 21 of January 31): ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs makes no objections and considers 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government to be another proof of their friendly neutrality.’ 


No. 55 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 24, 7.15 p.m.) 


No. 16 Telegraphic [C 1483/313/18] 


ROME, January 24, 1923, 4.55 p.m. 
President of the Council made a statement to council of ministers yesterday 
in regard to Italy’s policy towards question of Ruhr. 


Principal points were 

1. Italian experts were sent only to take part in control of economic nature 
and have been instructed to confine their collaboration to operations of 
technical character abstaining from discussions as to coercive measures of 
political nature. 

2. Italian government have adhered to Franco-Belgian control of customs 
and forests because they are measures of guarantee which Italian memoran- 
dum! proposed as conditions for moratorium but they have asked French 
government to define limits and scope of their action. French government 
have replied that occupation of the Ruhr had no military character but 
was purely for protection of French technical units of which there were many 


in occupied zone. 


1 See No. 2, nn. 4 and 15. See also Vol. XX, No. 133. 
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3. Italian delegate on Rhine commission? has been ordered to take part 
only in deliberations of economic financial nature and to abstain from 
those of political character. 

4. There have been reports of Italian mediation which might lead to 
direct Anglo-Italian intervention at Berlin and Paris.3 Real offer of media- 
tion does not exist and could not be made without previous certainty that it 
would be favourably received. It would be great mistake to expose Italian 
policy to danger of failure in this respect. 

5. Italian government have pointed out to German government dangers 
of situation caused by their blind persistence in their present attitude and 
have also called attention of French government in friendly manner to 
complications of political, social and economic nature to which occupation 
of the Ruhr may give rise. Italian government cannot for the present 
modify their attitude since any move on their part would not have any real 
effect on situation or preponderating influence on decisions of governments 
most interested. 

Italian government consider that state of affairs has not yet reached point 
at which a solution will be imposed; only then will action of Italian govern- 
ment be able to influence situation. 

6. Italy and Italian policy must above all at this moment be inspired by 
defence of her own interests but must also take into account considerations 
and requirements of general character. A more correct estimate of conditions 
proposed in Italian memorandum in London might perhaps have prevented 
present serious complications. Italian government are adopting most 
watchful action with a view to avoiding greater complications and bringing 
about as soon as possible détente in European situation which will allow 
consideration of reparations and debts questions to be resumed. 

Translation by post.+ 

2 In a marginal note of January 25, Mr. Lampson commented: “There is, of course, no 
Italian on the High Commission at Coblentz. He is only a Commissioner upon a local 
Commission at Bad Ems which deals with the issue of import and export licenses in the 
Rhineland.’ 


3 Cf. Nos. 17, 27, 37, and 39. 
+ In Rome despatch No. 83 of January 24, not printed. 


No. 56 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 19 Telegraphic [C 1301 [313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1923, 5.20 p.m. 


Following from Prime Minister. 
_ The position in the territory occupied by us is becoming increasingly 
difficult. If the Germans really wish us to remain you should take an op- 
portunity of pointing out without doing it officially on behalf of the British 
Government that they must avoid incidents in our zone. 
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In particular they should not interfere with operation of collecting customs, 
to operation of which in our area we have definitely agreed following pre- 
cedent adopted by the Americans in 1921. 

Repeated to Paris No. 41, Brussels No. 14, Rome No. 21. 


1 See F.R.U.S. 1921, vol. ii, p. 37. 


No. 57 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 25, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 52 Telegraphic [C 1567/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 24, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 34 to Paris.? 

Question of possible withdrawal of British troops from Rhineland is one 
on which I feel some hesitation in expressing decided view. It is most 
difficult problem governed in part by considerations which are outside my 
purview. 

I feel strongly urgency for England to be less (? involved) than at present 
in disturbances, social unrest, and military complications which threaten 
Central Europe. 

On the other hand evacuation might be regarded, in the absence of a 
definite pronouncement, as indicating acceptance of ‘buffer state’ or ‘French 
Rhineland’ policy. 

Our actual position, however, is so unsatisfactory and dangerous that 
some change seems necessary. 

Although possibly local arguments may, on consideration of the im- 
mediate present, favour remaining in Cologne, I consider that these are 
outweighed if a longer and more general view is taken. It is urgent that we 
should obtain greater freedom of movement and that there should be a 
definite break with a condition which has become obsolete and out of date 
through fundamental change brought about by Ruhr invasion. As outlook 
is now, future of Central Europe is extremely menacing, even on most 
optimistic hypothesis. It may fairly be asked whether England would not 
have greater influence as a mediator in eventual negotiations if she was less 
directly engaged. On old basis we are so trammelled that there would appear 
to be little hope of our moderating influence being effective, nor is there any 
reason why we should be more successful in imposing restraint in future than 
we have been lately. It may therefore be argued that our best chance, both 
of freeing ourselves from danger and of helping others towards . . .,? is to 
assume a position of greater freedom and less responsibility. Our relations 
with France would probably (? gain) in the end from such a course. 

It has been abundantly proved that nothing so fatal to good relations 


I No. 52, n. 1. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
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between London and Paris can be conceived as anything of the nature of a 
condominium. The difficulties (? in) the reparation commission and on 
the Rhine are merely a repetition of old difficulties of condominium in 
Egypt in 1880,3 and are probably due to similar inherent causes. There is 
another argument in favour of withdrawal: it is clearly undesirable—in 
default of any definite benefits to British interests—to have a small British 
force isolated in the centre of Europe at a moment when large military 
operations are not improbable. I do not know in what direction British 
interest is served by prolonged occupation. Most clauses of treaty of Ver- 
sailles concerning England have been executed—occupation cannot be said 
to serve very directly interests of reparations. As a brake on isolated action 
by French policy of occupation has proved ineffectual. 

Withdrawal of British troops would be unpopular in Germany and it would 
be criticised here but that is not the paramount consideration. 

Criticism could be avoided to a large extent by an early unofficial in- 
timation to German government of our intention and reasons for it.+ 

3 In an attempt to avert Egyptian bankruptcy, Anglo-French financial control was 
instituted in 1876 on behalf of European bondholders. This control came to an end in 
.1883, the British having occupied Egypt in 1882. - 

+ In a private letter of January 27 to Mr. Lampson, Lord Kilmarnock commented as 
follows: ‘With regard to the penultimate paragraph of his telegram it seems to me that the 
dangers he foresees in having a small British force stationed in the centre of Europe at the 
moment when large military operations are not improbable would be obviated by the plan I 
suggested in my private telegram to you of January 2[5]th [not printed]. If we merely had 
a battalion at Coblenz for representative purposes there would be no danger of its being 
involved in any disturbances or movements which might take place, and no difficulty in 
extricating it should a general conflagration occur. It seems to me too, that a very direct 
British interest is served by the occupation in that it goes to preserve our good relations with 
France. . . . I see from Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. 54 [No. 62, below] that the German 
Government hope we will stay. I had gathered in conversation with Hatzfeldt [German 
Commissioner in the Rhineland] that there was considerable doubt on this point and in a 
talk which I had with him yesterday he told me that opinions in Government circles are 
much divided on the subject.’ 


No. 58 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 25, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 28 Telegraphic [C 1518/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 24, 1923, 11.50 p.m. 
There is a possibility that general railway strike in occupied territory 
may break out if Ruhr coal magnates! are punished by French. The railway 
defence scheme? has been put into force in French zone and General Payot? 
1 See No. 44, n. 1. 
2 This scheme provided for the supply of French technical personnel for the Rhineland 


` railways in the event of a strike. 
3 Director-General of Communications in the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
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has suggested that this should be done in British zone. Defence scheme which 
has no connection with present French action provides for employment of 
French technical personnel to work essential trains. General Payot now 
suggests sending 750 railway employés from French Nord Railway into 
British zone in accordance with scheme but General Godley has replied that 
he does not consider it necessary to send out troops or technical personnel 
until a strike actually takes place. 

In view of the fact that duties of this French technical staff are to run 
necessary trains and that they are not concerned in maintenance of order 
nor in making arrests, it would appear that their employment in British 
area may be possible under instructions of His Majesty’s Government as 
given to me by Ryan.4 The question arises as to how this technical staff 
should be protected if necessary as it is obviously impossible for this to be 
done by our troops. It would mean the introduction of French soldiers into 
our zone if French military authorities consider such protection necessary. 


4 See No. 46, n. 2. 


No. 59 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 25, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 92 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1495/1/18] 
; PARIS, January 24, 1923 


The ‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent told Mr. Phipps today that he had 
had a conversation last night with Monsieur Jacques Bardoux,! who is in 
somewhat close touch with Monsieur Poincaré. 

Monsieur Bardoux said that it was beginning to be generally realized 
here that all was not well in the Ruhr, and that the French government 
would be only too willing to enter upon discussions with His Majesty’s 
Government of their moratorium plan submitted through the Reparation 
Commission. They thought that that plan would constitute a fair basis 
for renewed discussions between the two governments, and Monsieur 
Bardoux expressed the hope that it would not be turned down without fair 
consideration. 

t Author, journalist, and Professor at the Ecole des Sciences Politiques. 

2 This French plan, in the form of a draft of communication to the German Government 
(not printed), was communicated by the British Embassy, Paris, to the Foreign Office, 
where it was received on January 24. 


No. 60 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 27) 


No. 60 [C 1682/313/18] 
BERLIN, January 24, 1923 
My Lord, 
Importance is attached here to recent action by Russia. This action has 
consisted mainly in— 


1. A protest addressed to all the Powers against French invasion of the 
Ruhr.! 

2. A circular to the proletariat of all countries, urging that the present is 
a grand opportunity for workers to revolt against capitalistic and 
militaristic influences.? 

3. Action by Russia on Polish Government. 


As regards the protest against the Ruhr occupation, this is regarded here 
as a great German success. It is said that France exercised her maximum 
influence to stop this protest, and that M. Barrére3 imagined that he had 
persuaded Chicherin* at Lausanne to abandon the project. 

As regards 2, communistic organisations throughout Germany have been 
vigorously urged to seize the present opportunity. I imagine that similar 
instructions have been given to Communists all over Europe. 

Regarding 3, no German believes the Poles to be capable of such un- 
natural and uncanny moderation as they have shown unless under the 
influence of a very clear hint that any hostile action on their part against 
Germany would bring Russia down on their rear. The Russian representa- 
tives at Warsaw’ are said not to have mentioned Germany specifically, but 
merely to have warned Poland against a move of any kind. 

The attitude of M. Poincaré in insisting so strongly upon the non-military 
character of an advance with 40,000 men is explained here by the fact that it 
was necessary for him to keep clear of the casus federis with Poland. If 
French action had been avowedly or admittedly military, Poland would 
have had to co-operate with France under the treaty,® possibly also Czecho- 
slovakia. There were grave objections to this. In the first place, the Poles 
were unwilling to move; in the second place, if they did move, it brought 
Russia into the game. Therefore, the somewhat thin argument was ad- 


« Not preserved in Foreign Office archives. 

2 See Soviet Documents on Foreign Policy, selected and edited by Jane Degras, 3 vols. 
(London, 1951 ff.), vol. i, pp. 368-70. 

3 French Ambassador at Rome, and a delegate at the Conference of Lausanne. 

4 Russian Commissar for Foreign Affairs. 

s M. L. Obolensky, Minister Plenipotentiary of the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republic, and M. O. Choumsky, Plenipotentiary Representative of the Socialist Federal 
Republic of the Soviets of the Ukraine. 

6 For the Political Agreement between France and Poland, signed at Paris, February 19, 
1921, see B.F.S.P., vol. 118, pp. 342-3. 
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vanced that the advance was civilian in character and had only reparations 
as an object. 

There appears to be no doubt that before the advance French agents 
sounded representatives of the Little Entente? and of Poland regarding the 
amount of assistance which could be counted upon by France. In no case 
does the answer appear to have been altogether gratifying as to military 
assistance, although in most cases there were promises of moral support and 
undiminished friendship. 

The dominating feature of the general position as it affects Germany is 
the fear of agreement between France and Russia. The minds of German 
politicians are literally haunted by this danger, and the Russians well 
know how to exploit German fears. On the other hand, the Germans think 
that Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, their Ambassador at Moscow, has con- 
siderable influence, and they count upon him to manage the Russians so 
far as they are susceptible of being managed in any sensible direction by 
anyone. 

I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 


7 i.e. the mutual defence arrangement between Czechoslovakia, Roumania, and the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene State. 


No. 61 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 25, 10.15 a.m.) 


No. 29 Telegraphic [C 1558/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 25, 1923, 3.20 a.m. 


Your telegram No. 34 addressed to Paris.! 

As question of British withdrawal from Rhineland may become acute 
shortly I venture to submit my views. 

I regard retention of British troops and representation as essential not 
only in our own interests but in those of the world in general. I am con- 
vinced that withdrawal would be interpreted not only as abandonment of 
neutral attitude but as a definite taking of sides with Germany against France. 
This would be bitterly resented by France and exploited by Germany. It 
would greatly increase resistance of latter and therefore result in employment 
of severer measures by French owing to a consciousness of weakening of their 
position. They would thus become so deeply committed as to make sub- 
sequent withdrawal on their part extremely difficult. My impression is that 
German government circles would now like us to go as it would leave them 
face to face with French and they apparently have considerable confidence 
in their ability to defeat latter in an economic struggle. We should surrender 
our whole influence on the continent of Europe and be left in a position of 


t No. 52, n. 1. 
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impotent spectators deprived of all our prestige. We should, moreover, 
sacrifice last chance of obtaining anything in the way of reparations through 
allied action and it scarcely seems likely that German gratitude would result 
in any material form of compensation. 

If we remain we are still capable of putting check on French to some 
extent and can exercise direct influence on course of events and in final 
settlement. I am not blind to dangers involved but they seem to me to be 
less disastrous than consequences of withdrawal. The French now show 
every disposition to avoid embarrassments for us in our zone and any com- 
plications that arise will be deliberately caused by Germans in hope of 
forcing us apart from our allies. I have no doubt that it was such considera- 
tions as these that induced His Majesty’s Government to avoid a complete 
breach with France when Monsieur Poincaré announced his policy of 
going into the Ruhr. They seem to me to apply with equal force at the 
present time. 

Local considerations point the same way. We are still able to keep situa- 
tion in Cologne in hand and I hope that we shall continue to do so in future 
on the lines laid down in my instructions? especially as local German 
opinion including that of trade unions is strongly in favour of our remaining. 
The initial difficulties have been largely surmounted without untoward 
incidents and unless situation develops in an unexpectedly unfavourable 
way owing to German obstruction | our embarrassments should tend to 
diminish for a time at least. 

With regard to situation in Rhineland itself our withdrawal would enable 
French to pursue untrammelled their policy of establishing an autonomous 
Rhineland Republic. If such a movement were truly based on the will of 
people nothing could be more desirable but I am profoundly convinced that 
such is not the case. Only French money and influence have so far kept up a 
quite unimportant section of malcontents and if work were completed under 
French domination edifice could only be sustained by aid of French bayonets. 
Result must be establishment of purely fictitious organisation and creation 
of a German irridenta which would certainly prove a forcing ground for 
germs of future wars: a British withdrawal from Rhineland would have 
serious effect on British trade interests here which would be entirely at the 
mercy of our allies as regards import and export licences and coal supplies. 
If we abandon the field we may be sure that French system of commercial 
penetration will be exploited to the utmost to our disadvantage. At present 
I am able to ensure fair treatment for British trade in territory originally 
occupied owing to my active participation in work of High Commission 
and its committees, and as license office for Ruhr will be also at Emms [sic] 
we shall have an opportunity of mitigating any discrimination as regards 
British trade in newly occupied territory. The average number of export 
and import licences in which British interests are concerned granted for old 
occupied territory are about 200 daily as against go French. 

Imports are mostly textiles. 

2 See Nos. 20, 35, 45, 53, and 54. 
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As amount of foreign exchange available for purchase of foreign goods is 
strictly limited, in our absence French would endeavour to monopolize 
this for purchase of French wines, silk, etc., and licences for British imports 


would be refused. ; 

Legal position has been raised in Colonel Ryan’s memorandum of January 
23rd.3 

Sent to Berlin. 

3 This memorandum (it was dated January 24) ran as follows: ‘The British withdrawal . 
will alter materially the situation in the Rhineland as existing at the present moment. The 
conditions of the occupation are laid down by the agreement annexed to the Treaty of 
Peace, to which the Allies and Germany are signatories. This agreement provides for the 
constitution of a civilian body, styled the Inter-Allied Rhineland Commission, which shall 
consist of four members, representing Belgium, France, Great Britain and the United States, 
The withdrawal of the British representative on the commission will break one of the condi- 
tions of the agreement, and presumably therefore the agreement will become null and void, 
unless the withdrawal of the British representative is agreed to by the other signatories to 
the document. The United States of America, never having ratified the treaty, never 
became a party to the agreement, and were never represented officially on the High 
Commission. i 

‘The abrogation of the agreement will lead to a fundamental change in the status of the 
occupation, involving alterations in the legislative, judicial, administrative and financial 
procedure in force at present. 

‘2. The evacuation of Cologne by the British troops will result in the whole of the Rhine- 
land coming into French hands and under French influence. Cologne is by far the most 
important centre, both politically and industrially, in the Rhineland. Its occupation by us 
has automatically placed a check on French separatist activities. With our disappearance 
the way will be made easier for the French to force the establishment of an autonomous 
Rhineland.’ | 

In another memorandum of the same date Colonel Ryan wrote: ‘The Rhineland Agree- 
ment recognises no army zones and treats the occupation, whether carried out by French, 
British or Belgian troops, as a whole. The representatives of the signatory Powers sitting on 
the High Commission are individually responsible for the corporate decisions of the com- 
mission, whatever the army zone to which these decisions may apply. The question of 
sovereignty in each of the national zones does not arise, as the only sovereignty which has 
to be considered is that of the High Commission (apart from German sovereignty, which is 
specially recognised by the agreement). | 

‘This being the case, from a legal point of view any measures taken in the French zone 
can equally well be applied in the British zone. If, therefore, we raise no objection to 
sanctions taken in the French zone, there is in principle logically no reason why we should 
object to their application in the British zone.’ 


No. 62 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 25, 11.10 p.m.) 


No. 54 Telegraphic [C 1568/313/18] 
BERLIN, January 25, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 


I have made unofficial communication in the sense of your telegram No. 
194 Minister for Foreign Affairs desired me to ascertain what precise duties 
1 No. 56. 
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His Majesty’s Government assented to. Was it limited to Rhineland ex- 
cluding Ruhr? ‘Did it include any duties except customs, and if so to what 
was amount of duty limited? 

Minister for Foreign Affairs will be greatly indebted for information on 
these points as he wishes to give orders to German officials while carrying 
out previous instructions and maintaining German legal rights to avoid as 
far as possible all incidents in English zone, or involving English officials. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he trusted that consent of His 
Majesty’s Government to action of levying customs duties did not involve 
recognition of legality of policy. 

Regarding retention of British troops on the Rhine Minister for Foreign 
Affairs went further than I expected in saying that in the interests of Rhine- 
land people particularly of Cologne he would be very glad if His Majesty’s 
Government could decide to retain troops. He added that he received every 
day touching requests on this subject from inhabitants. 

Repeated to Coblenz. 


No. 63 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 25, 11.20 p.m.) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [C 1598/313/181 

BERLIN, January 25, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 

Lord Kilmarnock’s telegram No. 21. 

Official circles in Berlin are sceptical about possibility of successful inter- 
vention at present. Government continue to state that they will always be 
ready to negotiate after complete withdrawal from Ruhr but not before. 

In my judgment Ruhr experiment must be tried out further before any 
intervention can be beneficent. I incline to the view expressed privately 
by French Ambassador? last week that nothing will compromise future nego- 
tiation so much as attempting it prematurely. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is constantly recurring to theme that what 


1 Of January 24. This ran: ‘Doctor Silverberg has just returned from Berlin where he 
has had lengthy conversations with Chancellor and Foreign Minister. He said that German 
government is more determined than ever to resist by all means in its power, and that 
attitude of working class and miners has confirmed them in this policy. They would, 
however, welcome mediation of Great Britain in shaping proposal for round table con- 
ference at which they would agree to resume coal and coke deliveries to France and to pay 
due regard to question of French prestige, but an essential preliminary to such a conference 
must be withdrawal of French Ruhr army to Düsseldorf. 

‘This is first sign I have seen of any desire on the part of German government to negotiate. 
It may of course be a manceuvre intended to compromise us, but it may also indicate 
a weakening in German attitude. The condition as to preliminary withdrawal of French 
is obviously impossible of acceptance, but Germans must know this and I therefore deduce 
that it might be waived.’ 

2 M. P. de Margerie. 
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was possible in the way of reparation’ figures three weeks ago is no longer 
possible today. German industry and finance have been too much shaken. 
Sent to Coblenz. 


No. 64 


Memorandum on the German protest against certain ordinances of the Rhineland 
High Commission 
[C 157213131181 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 25, 1923 
I. The terms of the protest | l 
On January 23, 1923 the German government protested formally to His 
Majesty’s Government! against the Rhineland ordinances ‘in which arrange- 
ments are made for the distribution of coal and orders given for the seizure 
of the coal tax, customs, export and import duties and forest revenues’.2 
The German government claimed that, even were sanctions justified under 
paragraphs 17 and 18 of annex II, ‘only such measures might be taken as 
could be carried out by the allies in their own territory’. Consequently no 
measures could be taken in the Rhineland except under the Rhineland 
agreement. The German government further asserted that none of the 
above-mentioned ordinances were legal under the Rhineland agreement: 
that the issue of orders to German officials under these ordinances was 
inconsistent with article 5 of the Rhineland agreement (Rhineland civil 
administration to remain in German hands and German law to continue to 
run in Rhineland except as modified for needs of armies) ; that the Rhineland 
commission in ‘forsaking the legal ground on which their position is based 
have rendered service to the action at present being taken by the French and 
Belgian governments in contravention of international law and the treaty 
of Versailles’; that in ordering German officials to co-operate in these mea- 
sures the Rhineland commission have made ‘an unprecedented demand’, 
even in war it being counted to be ‘an unalterable principle of law that the 
local authorities in an occupied area may not be compelled to co-operate in 
the execution of measures directed against their own government’; that 
attention having been called to the participation of an Italian representative 
in the decisions of the Rhineland commission ‘if this participation did actually 
take place it would be illegal in itself”. 


IT. Observations on the protest 

(a) Apart altogether from the legality of the French and Belgian action 
under paragraph 18 ofannex II it is at least doubtful whether the French and 
Belgian governments were, in view of the reparation commission’s decision 
of March [21], 1922,3 justified in reporting Germany to be in default in 


t In a note communicated to the Foreign Office by Dr. Sthamer, not printed. 
2 See No. 35. 3 See Vol. XX, No. 12, nn. 1 and 4. 
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respect of the timber and coal deliveries within the meaning of paragraph 17 
of annex II. The reparation commission decision of March 21, 1922 reads: 
‘,.. if the reparation commission finds in the year 1922 that deliveries in kind 
called for by France have not been effected by reason of obstruction on the 
part of the German government or on the part of its organisations or by 
reason of a breach in the procedure of the treaty or of a breach in the pro- 
cedure approved by the reparation commission, additional cash payments 
shall be exacted from Germany at the end of 1922 in replacement of the 
deliveries not effected’. It is possible to argue, as do the German govern- 
ment, that the procedure foreshadowed by this decision should have been 
exhausted before resort was made to a declaration of default under para- 
graph 17. 

(b) H[is] M[ajesty’s] government have never considered that the action 
taken by the French and Belgian governments either in the Ruhr or in the 
Rhineland could properly be taken under paragraph 18. Their view is sup- 
ported by an opinion given by the Solicitor-General on December 28, 1922+ 
that ‘paragraph 18 contemplates action by an individual government only 
within its own jurisdictional limits’. On the other hand His Majesty’s 
Government have never considered that the French and Belgian action was, 
because it was not covered by the treaty, contrary to the treaty. Like the 
sanctions imposed on Germany in March 1921, the January 1923 sanctions 
can presumably be considered to have been imposed to enforce compliance 
by Germany with the treaty. Thus the words used by the British Attorney- 
General in March 19215 would equally apply to the present situation: “The 
measures of coercion and pressure taken by the allies against Germany are 
not dependent upon the particular and specific remedies and sanctions set out 
in the treaty. But that is a very different proposition to saying that they are 
not justified under the treaty and the main contention which I make with 
confidence is that these measures are abundantly justified. There have been 
in many matters grave defaults by Germany [. . .]. I submit that it is not 
merely our right but our bounden duty to compel the observance of the 
treaty; we have to make it plain to all concerned that the allies are determined 
and resolved to take whatever measures appear in their own good judgment 
to be necessary for securing that the treaty shall be faithfully and properly 
carried out.’ 

It may be appropriately observed that precedents and the opinions of 
international law writers of repute for a long time past support the view that 
the occupation of territory by force is a proper method of guaranteeing the 
enforcement of treaty stipulations. It is true that in recent times it has been 
usual to insert in the treaty itself the provisions for such occupation. But 
should these provisions prove to be inadequate there is authority for the 
proposition that a state may take possession of territory as a pledge for the 
observance of the treaty if such step is deemed necessary for its self preserva- 
tion or in its own vital interests. 


4 See Vol. XX, No. 154. 
5 See 139 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 2053-6. 
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(c) There appears to be no doubt that none of the recent ordinances, 
with the possible exception of the ordinance respecting the distribution of 
coal, come within the terms of the Rhineland agreement. Neither does there 
appear to be any doubt that the orders issued to German officials are not 
covered by article 5 of the Rhineland agreement. Nor is there any doubt 
that the presence of an Italian representative in the Rhineland is not covered 
by the Rhineland agreement.® But, as pointed out in (a) above, from the 
fact that these measures are not covered by the Rhineland agreement it 
does not follow that they are necessarily inconsistent with that agreement 
or that they imply its violation. They may be measures taken by the allied 
governments to secure the observance of the treaty and indeed of the Rhine- 
land agreement itself. 

(d) The German government claim that ‘in forsaking the legal ground on 
which their position is based’ the Rhineland commission have in fact co- 
operated in the French and Belgian action. His Majesty’s Government, so 
far as the British commissioner is concerned, could presumably deny this 
charge on the ground that Lord Kilmarnock had formally declared that in 
abstaining from voting on all matters arising out of the French and Belgian 
action ‘neither he nor his government must be regarded as taking any 
responsibility whatever for corporate decisions’ of the commission on such 
questions. 

(e) As regards the German objection to the issue of orders to the local 
authorities ‘to co-operate in the execution of measures directed against their 
own government’ it would presumably be easy to charge the German 
government with very similar measures during the war. 

A detailed reply could no doubt be made out to the German protest on 
the above lines. But, if it is desired to return a reply at all (the expediency 
of which must be very questionable) a wiser course would perhaps be to 
avoid detail and to say simply that, whether the French action was taken 
within or without the treaty, there is no doubt but that it was taken to enforce 
compliance with the treaty whose provisions the German government have 
even yet not fulfilled in the matters of war criminals,” disarmament?! and 
reparation. It could be added that, if the German government wish to see 
the end of these measures, the remedy is in their own hands.’ 


6 See No. 55, n. 2. 

7 See Vol. XX, Nos. 170 and 268. 

8 See Chapter II. 

° No reply, beyond an acknowledgement, was sent to the German Note of January 23. 
A further note of that same date, protesting against the expulsion of German officials, was 
likewise merely acknowledged, and the same procedure was followed on numerous occasions. 
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No. 65 


‘The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 22 Telegraphic [C 1568/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 26, 1923, 7. 30. p.m. 

Your telegram No. 54. 

All that His Majesty’ s Government have definitely agreed to is seizure of 
the customs revenues in the British zone. See my telegram No. 5 to Coblenz? 
and French Ambassador’s note of January 17th3 of which a copy has gone to 
you in print. 

You should carefully avoid being drawn into any discussion of the legality 
or otherwise of French action.4 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 17, Paris No. 46 (by bag), Brussels No. 19, and 
Rome No. 25. 


1 No. 62. | 2 No. 35. 3 See ibid., n. r. 4 Cf. No. 64. 


No. 66 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 27, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 34 ees [C 1604/313/181 


COBLENZ, January 26, 1923, 11.45 p.m. 


Mr. Georgi! had an interview with General Payot, head of railways in the 
Ruhr and occupied territory, yesterday at Diisseldorf. The General was of 
opinion that present plans have not been successful. It is now realised that 
control of transport is the key to the Ruhr and until this is attained nothing 
can be done. The French mining mission is powerless to move a single ton 
of coal as Germans hold all means of communication by rail and to a large 
extent by river. Requisitioning of coal by French mission is of no effect as 
there are no means of moving it to its destination. German railway men 
refuse to handle any reparation traffic and Rhine shipping owners refuse to 
load coal for fear it may be seized when afloat. As a consequence of this 
situation more coal than ever is going to unoccupied Germany at expense of 
traffic on Rhine. Mines, finding French are unable to hinder transport of 
Ruhr coal to unoccupied Germany, are all working and output is picking up. 

Railway men and officials have decided to strike should French attempt to 
run reparation trains or to prevent movement of coal to unoccupied Germany. 
In latter case miners will also strike. In addition to effects produced by 
strike, any interference in railways or . . .2 of a custom organisation to stop 
free circulation of trains between the Ruhr and Germany will result in 


1 Captain W. C. H. M. Georgi of the Royal Engineers was Lord Kilmarnock’s technical 
adviser. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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wholesale bottling up of railways almost immediately. As French on the 
other hand do not appear at present moment to wish to force matters to an 
issue in view of very difficult situation which would be created, and on the 
other hand are not yet ready to work railways themselves, they are not likely 
to take drastic measures which would precipitate a crisis. 

My view is that for immediate future French will adopt more conciliatory 
tactics as Germans have up to now had the best of the struggle largely owing 
to errors of judgment and mistakes of policy on the part of the French. This. 
of itself should considerably ease situation in British zone. French High 
Commissioner has again assured me that he will endeavour by all means in 
his power to prevent recurrence of incidents in our area. I have had no 
definite information as to what answer the French have given to your 
telegram No. 34 to . . .3 but I am informed by French High Com- 
missioner that it is not proposed to proceed further with levying coal tax and 
control of forests administration in British zone for the present. 

On the other hand wish of German officials and population generally in 
Cologne is to avoid causing difficulties to us. This attitude will no doubt be 
strengthened by instructions to be given to officials in our zone as reported in 
Berlin telegram No. 544 to you. Head of police in Cologne has informed my 
representative there that, whatever attitude may be adopted by officials 
generally, German police will continue to maintain law and order. 

Sent to Berlin. 


3 The text is here uncertain, but the reference is to Foreign Office telegram No. 34 to 
Paris of January 22 (see No. 52, n. 1). 
4 No. 62. - 


No. 67 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 27, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 102 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1665/1/18] 
PARIS, January 26, 1923 


Reparation Commission this afternoon, by three votes to one abstention, 
(namely British delegate), declared a general manquement by Germany 
towards France and Belgium! and decided that it was therefore not necessary 
to discuss the German demand for a moratorium? but that schedule of 
payments of 5th May, 1921,3 remained automatically in force as from 


January Ist. 
I understand that reason for sudden French decision not to discuss their 


1 The text of this declaration was communicated to the Treasury in report No. 337 of 
January 27 (C 1795/1/18) of the British Delegation to the Reparation Commission, A copy 
was received by the Foreign Office on January 29. 

2 See No. 29, n. 2. 

3 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, No. 85, and No. 86, n. 6. 
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moratorium scheme today was due to representations by Belgians who were 
unwilling to support it openly at present. Scheme was therefore withdrawn 
for the present. 


No. 68 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 27, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 103 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1666/313/18] 

PARIS, January 26, 1923 
My telegrams Nos. 101! and 102.2 
From tone of press today, from mission of General Weygand and Monsieur 
` Le Trocquer, from sudden departure from policy of guaranteed moratorium 
and from reported intention to control news received from abroad, I think 
it is quite clear that French government are embarking upon a new and more 
drastic stage in their Ruhr policy with definite object of isolating the Ruhr 
and setting up an administration under a French high commissioner with 
every prospect of an occupation which may last an indefinite time. Indeed 
if fulfilment by Germany of present French reparation demands is to be 
condition of evacuation it is difficult to see what can occur to bring about 
withdrawal from the Ruhr. . 

Much will depend on report brought by General Weygand on his return 
from the Ruhr,+ when, I am inclined to think, future line of action will be 
decided on. 

1 Of January 26, not printed. 2 No. 67. 

3 General Weygand had been recalled to Paris from Lausanne where he had acted as 
military adviser to the French delegation and had been sent to the Ruhr with M. Le 
Trocquer, the Minister of Public Works, on a brief visit of inspection. ` 

4 In Paris telegram No. 105 of January 27, not printed, Lord Crewe reported that General 
Weygand had returned to Paris. He added, in Paris telegram No. 108 of January 28: 
‘Monsieur Poincaré is believed to have given in to leaving General Degoutte with full 
powers in the Ruhr under War Ministry instead of appointing General Weygand as High 
Commissioner.’ 


No. 69 
The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 28, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic: by bag [C r709/313/181 
PARIS, January 27, 1923 


. Your Lordship’s telegram No. 34.! 
Although the cases for and against the withdrawal of the British army on 
the Rhine have been summed up with great ability by Lord D’Abernon (in 


t See No. 52, n. 1. 
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his telegram No. 52)? and Lord Kilmarnock (in his telegram No. 29),3 I 
think it is desirable that I should set forth my views on the subject with 
special reference to Anglo-French relations. 

I must begin by stating that I have endeavoured, by means of discreet and 
unofficial enquiries, to ascertain whether the present French government 
would view with favour or the reverse the withdrawal of our troops. The 
result of these enquiries shows that the great majority of the government 
would be strongly opposed thereto, whilst there can be no doubt that if it 
were decided on at short notice and in the near future, it would cause a 
violent explosion of Anglophobia on the part of the press which would 
probably wreck the last remnants of the Entente. One member of the govern- 
ment, on the other hand, told a neutral representative yesterday that all 
would be well in the Ruhr provided the British troops withdrew from the 
Rhine. This, however, only represents what is at present a minority and 
extremist view and its exponents, who would like us to withdraw in order to 
be given a free hand, would be the first to stir up a bitter press campaign 
against England if the withdrawal were to be effected at short notice or as 
the result of an untoward incident in the British zone. It is of course always 
possible that the extremists might try to create an incident in the hope of 
compelling our withdrawal.+ 

Events are moving so quickly that what seems a paradox today may well 
become a truism tomorrow; it is impossible therefore to lay down as an 
axiom that we should or should not remain on the Rhine, but I would 
earnestly urge that, in case His Majesty’s Government decide, for reasons of 
high policy, that the presence of British troops is no longer desirable, ample 
warning may be given to me in order that I may, to the best of my ability, 
prepare public opinion here for the news. It may even prove to be necessary 
in the interests of Anglo-French relations that I should urge the French 
government to make it clear that the British troops are being withdrawn with 
their concurrence, both governments having recognised all along that the 
necessity might arise. 

It must finally be remembered that if the occupation of the Ruhr turns out 
a failure, our withdrawal from the Rhine, following on the breakdown of the 
Paris conference,’ would be seized upon by French public opinion as an 
additional reason for throwing the blame of that failure on to us. 


2 No. 57. 
3 No. 61. 
4 Cf. Brussels telegram No. 16 of January 27, which ran: ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs in 


private conversation with me today observed that French would be secretly pleased if 


British troops left Cologne. 
‘In his opinion it would be one of the greatest political errors from point of view of British 


interests which had been committed for generations if Great Britain gave up hold which her 


presence on the Rhine afforded her.’ 
5 See No. 4. 
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No. 70 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Mage Curzon of Kedleston . 
(Received Fanuary 29) 
No. 26 [C 1748/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 27, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have ‘the honour to transmit for your Lordship’s information a memo- 
randum prepared by my technical adviser, Mr. Georgi, on an interview he 
had with General Payot, Director-General ‘of Communications in the Ruhr 
and Rhineland, on the 25th of this month. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK. 


EncLosurE IN No. 70 


Memorandum 
January 26, 1923 

I arranged to meet the British member of the Railway Commission 
attached to French Army Headquarters at Diisseldorf yesterday. General 
Payot having heard that I was coming invited me to lunch; I had then an 
opportunity of exchanging views with this extremely able and influential 
officer. 

I opened the conversation by telling General Payot that Colonel Ryan 
informed me the day before that he had been received by the Prime Minister, 
who gave him to understand that, should any measures be taken by the 
French in the course of their present operations which would have the effect 
of involving the British army or the British authorities, the Cabinet would not 
hesitate to order the immediate withdrawal of the troops from Cologne.! 

General Payot remarked that he had already heard this rumour, but up 
till then had not attached much importance to it, as he could not bring him- 
self to believe that the British Government would be so badly advised as to 
countenance a move of that description, which would affect so deeply 
Great Britain’s position in Europe. He said that at the small cost of keeping 
5,000 men or thereabouts on the Rhine Great Britain held within her grasp 
the town of Cologne, which was, in his opinion, the bulwark of Western 
Europe (including Great Britain) against any danger threatening it from 
Central and Eastern Europe. Napoleon over a century ago considered 
Antwerp as a pistol aimed at Great Britain’s heart. This is still true today, 
only instead of Antwerp one should say Cologne. 

. He reminded me that in 1914 considerably more than half of the German 
army mobilised on the Western front passed through Cologne on its way to 
Antwerp and the Channel; therefore Great Britain, by holding that city, 
holds the gate to the great avenue of attack against her coming from the 
Continent. In thinking the matter over it was difficult for him to believe 

1 See No. 46, n. 2. 
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‘that the British nation, whatever its feelings of the moment and however 
delicate the situation in Rhineland might be, would abandon such a prize as 
Cologne in a fit of temper against the French. Another fact tobe remembered 
was that the importance of Cologne as a trading centre is bound to assume 
very great importance in the near future. The town is already a seaport and 
large trading centre whose importance will be increased out of all measure 
by the opening of the Danube-Main Canal, which will place it in direct 
communication with the Black Sea and Southern Russia. In any case,. 
should the British leave Cologne the French would immediately occupy it, 
and he assured me that once there they would never leave it again unless 
driven out by force of arms. Briefly, his views were that, should Great Britain 
withdraw, France’s feelings would no doubt be deeply hurt for the time 
being, but one thing is quite certain, all idea of her evacuating the Rhine- 
land would then vanish for ever, as France can never forget that the Treaty 
of Versailles was ratified by the French Parliament, notwithstanding the fact 
that the French nation did not consider it provided sufficient guarantees for 
her safety, solely because in exchange for her surrendering certain claims she 
had put forward in regard to Rhineland, America and Great Britain had 
offered her their joint support in case of aggression. An evacuation of Rhine- 
land, both by Great Britain and America, would be tantamount to a tearing 
up of the treaty in French eyes. General Payot assured me that he would use 
every endeavour to avoid any embarrassment to General Godley, and before 
taking any new measures he would carefully consider their possible reper- 
cussion on the British zone and on General Godley’s position. He would do 
everything he could.in order to avoid incidents and to show General Godley 
that some of his fears were somewhat exaggerated. 

The conversation then turned to the position in the Ruhr, regarding which 
General Payot was very reticent at first. I therefore, in order to open the 
debate, suggested that to my mind the policy followed by the French 
Government hitherto had been perhaps over-hasty, as its success was based 
on the correctness of the view held in some quarters that so soon as French 
soldiers were settled in the Ruhr German resistance would speedily collapse. 
I reminded General Payot that I heard Colonel Dumont, now French mili- 
tary attaché at Washington, and a past president of the Reparation Com- 
mission’s Coal Bureau at Essen, and Commandant Aaron, who is now one of 
the leading officials of the French mission at Essen, argue one day that the 
Ruhr could be occupied by two battalions of French troops, and I took it 
that many people in France held similar views. The general agreed with my 
remarks, and added that he was in no way responsible for the policy of or the 
manner in which the French Government had been dealing with the matter 
so far; in fact, he would go further than that and say that the French Cabinet 
was divided into two parties, one of which supported General Payot’s views 
and the other which did not. So far the latter party had been preponderant; 
whether or not a change of opinion in that respect was imminent he could 
not say, but such an eventuality would not surprise him. 

I then sounded the general as to his views concerning the Mission de 
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Contrôle des Mines (Mission Coste). Here again I found him reluctant to 
make any direct statement of opinion. I asked him then if he could tell me 
who advised the French Government to pitchfork a mission of this descrip- 
tion, consisting of men who had probably never seen the Ruhr in their lives, 
with orders to control all German organisations, mines and works in the 
Ruhr and assume the responsibility for the distribution of all the coal without 
first securing it a complete control over the railways. I told the general that 
this mission appeared to me to be the most amazing feature of the whole 
affair. A politician knowing nothing of technical matters might conceivably 
be forgiven for a blunder of this description, inexcusable on the part of an 
expert such as M. Coste, who was doubtless asked his opinion as to the 
practicability of the present scheme before it was adopted. General Payot 
replied that my remarks showed that I had gauged the situation correctly, 
more he could not say. He also confirmed my view that the Coste Mission de 
facto was powerless and unable to dispose of a single ton of coal from the 
Ruhr, either for reparation purposes, for delivery to Rhineland or anywhere 
else, for the reason that the transport question was still unsolved. I expressed 
the view that this mission weakened its prestige very considerably, both in 
the eyes of the Germans and of those of the world, when, knowing its help- 
lessness, it proceeded to requisition coal for reparation purposes and pressed 
the French military authorities to arrest Thyssen and others? and have them 
brought up for trial at Mayence for refusing to obey orders. General Payot 
then became more communicative. He described the arrest of Thyssen and 
his trial as worthy of an opéra bouffe, and sided with me in my opinion as to 
the French Control Mission and its competence. 

Briefly, the opinion held by the general is that the present plan of cam- 
paign must be completely remodelled in order to break German resistance. 
So far the Germans have had the best of the struggle as a result of errors in 
tactics. He was making no attempt at present to stop the movement of coal 
to unoccupied territory or wherever the Germans chose to send it. He had 
withdrawn all troops from railway sidings, yards and stations in order not to 
excite or provoke the men. He proposed to allow them at present as much 
rope as they liked, and until he was ready the Coste Mission in Essen could 
occupy themselves as best they could, draw their salaries and study German 
as a pastime. Any attempt on the part of the military authorities either to 
interfere with the movement of coal to unoccupied Germany or to oblige the 
German railways to transport reparation coal could only result in a general 
upheaval, for which he was not yet ready. When the trial of strength takes 
place it will be at a time and under conditions selected by him, General 
Payot, and not before. In the meanwhile his policy is to allow the Germans 
to do what they like so long as they behave themselves, and not to hinder 
them in the least. They may even calm down and perhaps become more 
reasonable and less combative. 

General Payot assured me that exactly as he had foreseen that the first 
decisive battle in 1914, if it was to be a French victory, would have to be 

2 See No. 44, n. 1. 
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fought on the Marne, notwithstanding the intention of the French High 
Command to fight it in Belgium, he is now satisfied that the decisive phase of 
the present struggle, if success is to be expected, must be fought only after 
certain matters are well within the grip of the French, and not before. In 
answer to my questions he confirmed certain information I had obtained 
from other sources, namely, that after a period of slackness and decreasing 
outputs the miners were now working normally, as they knew that the coal 
produced was being sent to Germany and none to the Entente, also that he 
considered it very probable that the German statement to the effect that more 
coal had reached unoccupied Germany since the occupation than was the 
case before is correct, as, comparatively speaking, little coal was being 
shipped via the Rhine and none to France; everything was being railed to 
unoccupied Germany. 

Afterwards I had an opportunity of talking to some officers of his staff who 
gave me to understand that the French were preparing a scheme to isolate 
the Ruhr from Germany. When this barrier is complete hostilities will 
begin in earnest, by which time the French hope to have drafted sufficient 
railway troops, agents and specialists from France into the Ruhr, together 
with a contingent of railwaymen from the Saar and Alsace-Lorraine, who 
happen to be better acquainted than Frenchmen with the operation of 
German railways. Coal and coke for reparation purposes will then be 
requisitioned in earnest, and if the men strike the traffic will be worked 
entirely by the military or militarised personnel from France. If the miners 
join in the strike the cordon established round the Ruhr will be drawn tight, 
and no food, money, etc., sent from unoccupied Germany in support of the 
strikers will be allowed to pass, as it is presumed that the intention of the 
German Government is to finance the strike when it occurs. It is expected in 
French circles that after a few weeks of this blockade the resistance offered 
will gradually subside and finally collapse, after which a gradual but steady 
resumption of normal conditions is expected. The success of the new scheme 
under discussion at the present moment is based (1) on the feasibility of 
establishing a watertight barrier round the Ruhr, and (2) on whether the 
French railway troops will be competent to operate the railways—both very 
big questions. 

The question of introducing a new currency into the Ruhr is viewed with 
great scepticism and some degree of amusement by all the French officers I 
spoke to at Diisseldorf. If a blockade of the Ruhr is put into effect the 
currency question will have to be tackled, and it is not disputed that the 
difficulties here are great. 

I still adhere more firmly than ever to my view that the outcome of the 
struggle will be a compromise on the reparation question. I consider the 
difficulties to be overcome by the French are so great that they can hardly be 
expected to secure an unconditional surrender on the part of the Germans, 
The struggle may last many months, and the Ruhr and Rhineland will 
suffer probably as much as, if not more than, the rest of Germany. i 

How the French propose dealing with the financial and economic situation 
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arising from the proposed blockade is puzzling me, and yet without a measure 
of this description the Ruhr occupation becomes a barren venture for the 
French. i 


No. 71 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 29, 9.50 p.m.) 
No. 39 Telegraphic [C 1804/313/18] 


COBLENZ, January 29, 1923, 6.40 p.m. 


Following is information derived chiefly from French and Belgian sources. 

Strike on railways in Belgian area is today practically general. Two loco- 
motives have been derailed between Aix-la-Chapelle and Liége and there 
have been attempts to derail locomotives in Aix-la-Chapelle. German 
officials in Aix-la-Chapelle are putting up a stubborn passive resistance to 
Belgian authorities and Belgian military authorities have taken over control 
over German police. German chief of police and two assistants have been 
deported. 

State of siege declared by High Commission on Saturday! is said to have 
had good . . .;? situation is quiet and work is being continued. 

In French area situation is generally quiet. In northern portion of area 
local railway strikes have caused a disordered train service. On the left bank 
train service between Coblenz and Bonn has been interrupted but trains 
continue to run on the right bank. In Trier Wiesbaden Mainz areas railway 
service is practically normal but there is considerable unrest amongst 
railwaymen. 

Situation in British zone is quiet. Train service is normal except for trains 
coming from areas on. ...2 Service may, however, have to be restricted 
shortly owing to shortage of rolling-stock caused by the fact that more trains 
are leaving than entering area. 

1 In his telegram No. 37 of January 27, Lord Kilmarnock had reported: ‘High Com- 
mission decided this evening to declare state of siege in north-east portion of Belgian area. 


I abstained.’ 
2 The text is here uncertain. 


No. 72 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received January 30, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 40 Telegraphic [C 1865/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 30, 1923, 7.10 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 20.! 
1. No cash has so far been collected in respect of sanctions? either in Ruhr 


1 Of January 29, not printed. 2 See No. 35. 
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or Rhineland but in old occupied territory funds derived from coal tax, 
customs, and forest revenues have been blocked [sic] as from January 2oth. 
No estimate possible at present. 

2. No coal has been delivered to France or Belgium against reparations 
either from Ruhr or occupied territory since German government forbade its 
delivery.3 Deliveries to France and Luxemburg by rail immediately previous 
to occupation averaged 17,400 tons a day via Tréves and 1,050 via Aix-la- 
Chapelle, by water 6,080 tons. Deliveries to Belgium 7,050 by railway, 3,180 . 
by water and to Italy 1,000 tons a day railed and 3,000 by water via Mann- 
heim plus 3,080 via Rotterdam. 

3. On January 11th, day of occupation, quantities passing land frontiers 
in destination to France were 21,634 tons; to Belgium 5,197, after which date 
no more coal was despatched from mines. On 2oth delivery through Aix-la- 
Chapelle and Tréves ceased altogether as coal en route had been disposed of, 
see figures in my telegram No. 20.4 Deliveries to Italy seriously affected but 
no figures available in view of present conditions although German govern- 
ment is still proceeding with them. As far as transport conditions will permit 
I estimate that Italy is receiving at outside 2,000 tons daily.s 


3 See No. 25. 4 Of January 24, not printed. 5 Cf. No. 51. 


No. 73 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 30, 10.40 p.m.) 
No. 61 Telegraphic [C 1866/31318] 
BERLIN, January 30, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 

Minister of Transport! issued following orders today: 

1. Coal and wood trains to France or Belgium are not to be moved either 
in old or new occupied area or in English zone. 

2. French and Belgian troop trains are not to be moved in either area 
excepting normal troop transports under Rhineland convention, food trains 
for Ruhr area and military transports of all kinds in English zone. 

3. Railway men are not to work with French or Belgian personnel or take 
over trains moved by them. Such trains are to be stopped by methods laid 
down in regulations. Their further progress is to be stopped. 

4. As a general principle lines are to be kept in German hands as much as 
possible. 

5. Respecting French effort to requisition railway personnel railwaymen 
are warned not to accept orders other than German. 

News from Ruhr states that several further railway sections have been 
taken by French and are being worked by them. 

There is no news of application of customs line. 


1 General Groner. 
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No. 74 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 160 [C 1818/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 30, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the 29th instant between the German Ambassador and 
Mr. Lampson relative to the situation arising out of French action against 
Germany in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 74 
Note by Mr. Lampson 


FOREIGN OFFICE, January 29, 1923 


The German Ambassador called this afternoon and asked whether it was 
_ true, as reported, that the British troops were not to be withdrawn from the 

Rhine. 

I answered that there was very little to add to what I believed Lord 
D’Abernon had already said unofficially to the German Government on this 
subject. If, as we understood, the German Government were anxious that 
the British troops should remain, it was up to them to refrain from creating 
incidents in the British zone. So long as our position at Cologne was not 
rendered impossible by incidents created by one side or the other it was my 
personal hope that the British troops would remain there, but his Excellency 
must know as well as I that a time might conceivably be reached when their 
retention might possibly become inconsistent with our national dignity. Let 
the German Government impress upon the German inhabitants of the British 
zone the desirability of going slow, and the likelihood of the retention of 
British troops would become all the greater. 

The Ambassador said that his Government had already impressed this 
point of view upon the officials in the Rhineland and he hoped their injunc- 
tions had not been without effect, but of course it was always possible that the 
local population might get out of hand if provoked too far by French action 
in the Ruhr. 

I said I naturally understood this danger, but could only reiterate the 
desirability of urging discretion. This his Excellency undertook to do. 

His Excellency then enquired whether it was true, as stated in the papers, 
that the French Government had asked the British Government to prevent 
the delivery of British coal to Germany. I replied emphatically in the 
negative. 

He then asked whether it was true, as also published in the press, that the 

1 See Nos, 56 and 62. 
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Law Officers of the Crown had advised that French action in the Ruhr was 
a breach of treaty. I replied that there was not a vestige of truth in such an 
allegation. I added that I did not propose to enter into any discussion with 
his Excellency as to the legality or otherwise of French action, but I would 
suggest a question upon which he might ponder if he thought it worth while: 
Was there not an admitted right under general international law for any 
Power to take forceful measures to compel another Power to fulfil its treaty 
obligations? I had been informed by legal authorities that this was so.2 
M. W. Lampson 


2 See No. 64. 


No. 75 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 


No. 26 Telegraphic [C 1864/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, January 31, 1923, 7 p.m. 

General Godley’s telegram No. 384.! 

If German government are sincere in their desire for the retention of 
British troops on the Rhine, any action tending to accentuate difficulties 
inherent in existing situation is unwise. 

If the orders reported in your telegram No. 61? are carried out literally in 
the British zone it may be less easy for General Godley to deal with the 
situation locally as it develops. 

You may at your discretion drop an unofficial hint to the above effect in 
the proper quarter. 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 25 ‘for guidance’; to Paris (by bag) No. 53; 
Brussels No. 23 and Rome No. 28 ‘for information only’. 

1 Of January 29. This ran: ‘Have just returned from Düsseldorf after interview regard- 
ing railway arrangements in my zone with Generals Degoutte, Weygand and Payot and 
MM. [le] Tro[c]que[r] and Tirard. They insist on necessity for not only assuring that 
requirements for their army in Ruhr are transported but also that reparation coal is 


forwarded to France.’ 
2 No. 73. 


No. 76 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fanuary 31, 10.40 p.m.) 


No. 43 Telegraphic [C 1957/313/18] 
COBLENZ, January 31, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 


French High Commissioner having received instructions from his govern- 
ment asked High Commission tonight to take necessary steps for stopping all 
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coal and coke going from Ruhr and occupied territory to unoccupied 
territory.1 High Commission thereupon issued necessary orders. I abstained. 

No control will take place inside British zone as control posts are all 
situated outside our area. 


t In his telegram No. 124 of January 31, Lord Crewe reported: ‘I have this evening 
received a note from the French government enclosing copy of communication to be made 
by French and Belgian governments announcing decision to stop, as from February 1st, all 
deliveries of coal and coke from occupied area to rest of Germany. 

‘Text goes to you by bag [despatch No. 243 of January 31, not printed]. 

‘I have returned simple acknowledgment.’ 


No. 77 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 3) 
No. 80 [C 21r1/313/181 
Confidential BRUSSELS, January 31, 1923 


My Lord, 

I had the honour to inform your Lordship, by my telegrams Nos. 20, 21 
and 24 of today’s date,! of the substance of what was said to me this morning 
by the Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs on the subject of sterner measures 
in the Ruhr, and of the present situation there as described by M. Le 
Trocquer, the French Minister for Public Works, and General Weygand, 
who had come to Brussels on their return journey from the Ruhr to Paris in 
order to confer with the Belgian Ministers. 

M. Jaspar, after giving me an account of what he had heard—or, perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say, of a part of what he had heard—from the 
French Minister and General Weygand, declared, with a show of forcible- 
ness, that the Belgian Government entirely approved the more severe mea- 
sures which were tomorrow to be put into operation,? as they desired to 
bring matters rapidly-to an end. 

I enquired whether his Excellency meant the end of the German resistance 
or the end of the occupation of the Ruhr. M. Jaspar replied that he hoped 
that the former would entail the latter, for he did not wish to see so abnormal 
a situation, with all its present and prospective evils, unduly prolonged. I 
observed that I quite understood his desire, but, unfortunately for him, it 
was not the Belgian Government which called the tune, and it seemed im- 
possible to say what limit the French Government would set to the operations 
in which they had both engaged. M. Jaspar interjected tartly that it was the 
fault of Great Britain, who could have restrained the French Government by 
taking a different line at the recent Paris Conference.? To this observation I 
rejoined that my personal opinion was that we could only have staved off for 
a short time the evil day when the French President of the Council would 
have set off upon the course on which he had always been bent. His Majesty’s 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 76, n. 1. 3 See Nos. 2-4. 
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Government had had to part company with him, and I believed that, had 
they, against their better judgment, adopted the other alternative, namely, 
that of co-operation in M. Poincaré’s policy, they would soon have found 
themselves in the humiliating position of being dragged along in his wake 
into one difficulty or impasse after another. 

I thereupon proceeded to trace the origin of the present conduct of the 
French Government back to the newspaper campaign carried on by M. 
Poincaré before he became the head of the French Government. His present. 
proceedings were indeed the logical outcome of his whole attitude at that 
time and since, which was one, in my opinion, most disastrous for Europe. 
Had there not been a change in the conduct of French policy—largely owing 
to M. Poincaré’s campaign—during the Cannes Conference‘ in January of 
last year, the condition of the whole of Europe would, in all probability, have 
been incomparably better than it unfortunately now was. At this point, M. 
Jaspar exclaimed: ‘Ah, Cannes! That was a disaster.’ Great Britain, I 
continued, would doubtless have concluded defensive agreements with both 
France and Belgium, and the reparation problem might by this time have 
been well on the way to a solution. An international loan might by now 
have been floated, and the French and Belgian franc might have stood at 40 
instead of a figure round about 80. 

Remembering that both M. Jaspar and M. Theunis had privately ex- 
pressed to me their opinion, after the London Conference in August last,s 
that M. Poincaré was in a mentally over-excited state, which scarcely 
permitted him to take a sane view of the reparation question, I remarked 
that M. Poincaré’s mind was so obsessed with vindictive animosity on the 
subject as to be impervious to all other considerations, and that it was highly 
unpleasant to reflect that the prospects of the economic recovery of Europe 
were at the mercy of someone in that fanatical condition. 

M. Jaspar made one or two half-hearted attempts to controvert this view, 
but, seeing that not long ago he admittedly held it himself, it was difficult for 
him to rebut it altogether. 

My object in giving utterance to the opinions set forth above was once 
more to turn M. Jaspar’s mind in the direction of the evils which might 
ensue if the Belgian Government acquiesced in whatever violent course M. 
Poincaré chose to embark upon. 

I have, etc., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 
+ See Vol. XIX, Chap. I. 
5 For the proceedings of the Fifth Conference of London, see Vol. XX, Chap. II. 
6 Cf. ibid., No. 71. 
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No. 78 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
` (Received February 1, 8 p.m.) 


No. 44A Telegraphic [C 2025 /313/18] 


COBLENZ, February 1, 1923, 6 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 26 to Berlin. 

General Officer Commanding Cologne informed me last night that he had 
come to an arrangement with German railway authorities and men that 
traffic would be resumed in whole of Cologne administrative area, which 
includes Belgian zone and part of French, at once. This did not include 
transport of reparations coal but General Degoutte had agreed not to send 
such coal without giving three days’ notice. As there is at present none to 
send we may thus anticipate some respite in this respect. Order of German 
government mentioned in Berlin telegram No. 61? has not, as far as I have 
been able to ascertain, affected arrangement by General Godley and it is 
expected that work will be resumed at 6 tomorrow morning. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 No. 75. .2 No. 73. , 


No. 79 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 1, 11.10 p.m.) 


No. 46 Telegraphic [C 2027/313/18] 


COBLENZ, February 1, 1923, 6.40 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 23.! 

It is impossible to give any particulars relative to output of Ruhr coal and 
coke and deliveries to Allies and to unoccupied territory as there is no 
organization set up to compile such statistics. 

Position is as follows: French mission of control at Essen informs High 
Commission officially today that it is impossible for it to give any particulars 
as to output and destination of Ruhr coal. Further, that for an indefinite 
period, which may be a lengthy one, complete stoppage of deliveries of Ruhr 
coal to occupied territory is to be reckoned with. Deliveries of coal to France, 
Belgium and Italy are completely stopped at present; not a single ton is being 
delivered either by rail or water. 

Railway strike in west Ruhr area extending over greater part of occupied 
territories has continued for a week. All traffic completely suspended by rail 
apart from very few passenger trains which French military authorities are 
running on main lines with set signals and points, as no trained personnel 
available to operate signal cabins. 


1 Of January 31, not printed. 
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Coal traffic on Rhine completely stopped. French military authorities 
proceeded a fortnight ago to requisition cargoes afloat on river with result 
that Germans refuse to load barges and have laid up all their shipping. 
River is now completely deserted. High Commission this morning decided to 
request military authorities to give an undertaking that no consignments of 
coal to points in occupied territory would be requisitioned. Germans on this 
condition are prepared to resume deliveries of coal by rail and water to 
occupied territory. Large consignments had accumulated at Rhine ports. 
which should now become available. 

Railway strike had not extended to British zone where traffic has been 
maintained by German personnel, who pick up French military trains so 
soon as they reach boundary of British zone. 


No. 80 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Ke edleston 
(Received February 3, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 63 Telegraphic [C 2119/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 2, 1923, 9 p.m. 


‘Your telegram No. 29! asking for appreciation of period during which 
Germany can hold out in the absence of coal and coke supplies from Ruhr is 
not easy to answer. So far this measure has made no impression on public 
resolve, having been discounted and to some extent prepared for. 

The industrial leaders and the government appear confident that they can 
parry the blow and surprise me by making so light of it. It is of course possible 


that this is an assumed attitude. 
In government circles they talk of a shifting barrage of strikes in the Ruhr 


as intended counter-stroke but no one knows precisely what is contemplated. 
If question is examined technically and in light of experience during the 
war there appears no physical reason why unoccupied Germany should not 


1 Of February 1, repeated to Coblenz as No. 28, not printed. In his telegram No. 48 of 
February 2, Lord Kilmarnock replied: ‘Approximately 3,000,000 tons of Ruhr coal per 
month were normally sent to unoccupied Germany, 4,000,000 remained in Ruhr itself, 
2,000,000 were delivered to reparations and exported and (?7,000) to occupied territory, 

‘Germans have been laying in stocks of coal for some months past in pre-vision of present 
events and in many cases stocks are said to exceed two months’ supplies. In occupied terri- 
tory enormous stocks held by private firms. It is officially established that Badische Anilin 
Company Ludwigshaven on goth of last month held stock of coal and coke amounting to 
(?3)g5,000 tons, or over three months’ total requirements including those of artificial 
nitrate works. My opinion is that Germany may hold out for six weeks or two months 
without being driven to surrender for want of coal and considerably longer if it can continue 
to finance imports of English coal. One authority [the text is here uncertain] to Georgi that 
total reserve stocks in unoccupied Germany amount to over 4,000,000 tons, which amount 
would cover gap made by stoppages from Ruhr for six weeks. German authorities do not 
view coal situation in unoccupied Germany with any degree of alarm and state that they 
have made all preparations for overcoming difficulties created by shutting of Ruhr supplies.’ 
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be able to get along for two or three months with the aid of supplies from 
England, Poland and Czechoslovakia and with still more important resources 
of brown coal. If she can get along for two or three months, and no violent 
incidents supervene, irritation at the end of that period will be such that 
population will prefer anything to giving way. 

Violent incidents however are probable. 

Comparing position today with that which existed a week ago or a fort- 
night ago, main change is increased anger and an increased danger of local 
conflicts. The only section of opinion which appears at all hesitating about 
resistance and which is inclined to believe that French pressure may be 
effective is that of Jewish community. They do not, of course, say it too 
openly but in their hearts a good many of them favour compromise and 
believe that it will come to a compromise. It is strange how precisely the 
racial factor divides opinion. 

Above reply is confined to question of coal and coke prohibition and does 
not deal with possible position in the event of a more extended prohibition. 
This would raise other and graver issues. 


No. 81 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 3, 8 p.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic [C 2135/313/18] 


BERLIN, February 3, 1923, 6.20 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 26.! | 

I have seen Minister for Foreign Affairs and given him hint unofficially. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs appreciates importance of avoiding causes of 
friction in British zone if our troops are to be retained. He does not consider 
it possible for German government to give orders facilitating transit of 
reparations coal to France or Belgium, as such an order would be in direct 
opposition to their essential and fundamental policy. 

He draws attention to fact that German government, in order to avoid 
difficulty for British authorities had specifically ordered that military trans- 
port should be maintained in their area. This is going far to avoid friction in 
British zone. 

Further Minister stated that coal destined and labelled for Rhineland 
would continue to be carried through British zone by German railwaymen 
provided that there was no danger of this being diverted to France or Belgium 
during or after transit. 

Coal for English zone or English garrison would also be carried if destina- 
tion clearly indicated. 


t No. 75. 
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Minister drew attention to the fact that coal ifand when available could be 
sent to France or Belgium by other lines than through English zone.? 

There was no necessity for France or Belgium to utilize English routes and 
thus raise difficulties. 

Sent to Coblenz. 


2 Asked to comment on this paragraph (Foreign Office telegram No. 30 of February 5), 
Lord Kilmarnock replied (telegram No. 52 of February 6): ‘Inter-allied railway sub-com- 
mission Cologne have worked out scheme whereby it is possible to carry out transportation . 
of reparations coal from Ruhr to France and Belgium via Aix-la-Chapelle and Düren 
avoiding completely British zone.’ 

In his immediately following telegram of February 7, Lord Kilmarnock reported that the 
French authorities had rejected this scheme. He continued: ‘General Degoutte has asked 
General Officer Commanding Cologne whether he will allow line from Grevenbroich to 
Düren, portion of which runs through extreme western portion of British zone, to be used. 
Should General Godley, in view of his instructions, be unable to agree to this proposal, 
General Degoutte states that French would be prepared to take over that portion of British 
zone through which this line runs.’ 


No. 82 
Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 5) 
No. 41 [C 2227]313/18] 
Secret COBLENZ, February 3, 1923 
My Lord, 


I have the honour to inform you that I have been unable to obtain any 
confirmation of the report to the effect that posters proclaiming an indepen- 
dent Rhineland and announcing the creation of a new currency are being 
printed at Mainz. In fact such information as has reached me tends to throw 
doubt on its accuracy. 

2. As reported to your Lordship in my despatch No. 32 of the 27th 
January,! no definite decision appears yet to have been taken by the French 
with regard to the introduction of a new currency for the Rhineland. This 
question is still under consideration, and, asit will in all probability be referred 
to Paris before the final decision is taken as to the form of the new currency, if 
the French Government decide that its introduction is necessary, some little 
time is likely to elapse. In discussing this question some days ago with 
Colonel Ryan, M. Tirard said that the French Government wished to avoid 
taking any action which might be construed as a step towards the separation 
of the Rhineland from Germany, and for that reason, quite apart from 
financial objections, it was intended to introduce a mark currency and not 
the French franc if the German Government withheld supplies of currency 
from occupied territories. This statement has to some extent been confirmed 
during the discussions on currency which have taken place at the recent 
sittings of the High Commission. 

1 Not printed. 
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3. The growth of nationalist feeling which has followed on the French 
action has led to isolated raids by Germans on the offices of Separatists’ 
newspapers and to assaults on well-known Separatists. The result of this has 
been to keep the Separatists quieter than usual, Smeets? himself is reported to 
have left the occupied territories and to be now on a visit in South Germany. 

4. While it is at the present moment difficult to foresee developments, I 
think it improbable that any immediate action is impending on the part of 
the Separatists, and that the French, who are already facing a situation of 
considerable difficulty in the Ruhr and Rhineland, are unlikely to incite the 
Separatists to action at the present juncture. 

5. I have sent a copy of this despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 


Berlin. 
I have, etc., 


KILMARNOCK 


2 Leader of the Rhenish Republican People’s Party. See Vol. XX, No. 288. See, also, 
No. 176 below. 


No. 83 


British Delegation, Reparation Commission, to the Treasury" 
[C 2338/1/18]* 
PARIS, February 3, 1923 

May it please your Lordships, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith, for your Lordships’ information, 
a copy of a letter, dated the 1st instant, from the Kriegslastenkommission to 
the Reparation Commission? in reply to the commission’s letter of the 26th 
ultimo? notifying general default on the part of Germany in the performance 
of her reparation obligations to France and Belgium, in regard to which I 
reported to your Lordships on the 27th ultimo.3 

The German reply was brought before the commission at its meeting to- 
day by the French delegate, who submitted a draft decision, prepared by the 
Belgian delegate and himself, for the commission’s approval, in the following 
sense: “That the commission, after taking note of the German Government’s 
letter of the 1st February, 1923, maintains, with all its consequences, its 
decision of the 26th January, 1923.’3 

The Belgian delegate stated that, in his view, no importance need be 
attached to the German reply, which he regarded as inspired by a desire on 
the part of the German administrative officials to execute their official 
functions in a conscientious manner rather than by any considered policy on 
the part of the German Government. He deprecated the fact that certain 
newspapers had, by some means, obtained the reply and given it prominence 
in their columns. 


t A copy of this communication was received in the Foreign Office on February 6. 
2 Not printed. 3 See No. 67, n. 1. 
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In this connection I enclose, for your Lordships’ information, extracts 
from today’s editions of the ‘Echo de Paris’ and ‘Petit Parisien’. 

The Italian delegate stated that he was in agreement with the decision 
proposed by his French and Belgian colleagues. 

I stated that I did not desire to take any part either in the discussion or in 
the decision to be adopted. 

On the draft decision being formally submitted to a vote, it was approved 
by the French, Belgian and Italian delegates, myself abstaining from record- 
ing a vote. 

Copies of this report and of its enclosures have been transmitted to His 
Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 

I have, etc., 
Joux BRADBURY 


No. 84 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 4, 11.05 p.m.) 


No. 68 Telegraphic [C 2136/313/18] 


BERLIN, February 4, 1923, 9 p.m. 
German government have received communication from French govern- 
ment that as sanction for suppression of Paris-Prague express! France has 
determined to occupy railway junctions of Offenburg and Appenweier 
opposite Strassburg. 
This occupation enables them to block main line from Frankfort to Basle 
and impede communication with Switzerland and Italy. It is reported that 
this occupation was carried out this morning. 


1 In his telegram No. 47 of February 2, Lord Kilmarnock had reported: ‘French High 
Commissioner informed High Commission this morning that German railway authorities 
had suppressed Paris-Bucharest and Paris-Munich-Prague expresses putting forward 
shortage of coal as pretext.’ 


No. 85 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 4, 11.05 p.m.) 


No. 69 Telegraphic [C 2156/313/18] 


BERLIN, February 4, 1923, 9 p.m. 

German government published denial of report in Paris press that they 

have made any offer to negotiate; news is entirely false. They stand firm on 
their previous declarations. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs in conversation this evening asserted that all 
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rumours of differences of opinion within cabinet are entirely baseless; on 
the contrary they are unanimous and determined to carry out their policy. 
He added that so far as he was aware this policy was supported by all 
parties; there was no talk even of a change of government. 

Germany, through German industrials, continued to receive overtures 
from French agents and commercial persons all over the world regarding 
desirability of negotiation and folly of further quarrel. The number of these 
communications was almost embarrassing. But German government 
regarded them as merely exploration and propaganda.1 

Sent to Coblenz. 

t In Berlin telegram No. 70 of February 5, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘I learn from secret 
but quite reliable source that German government have been approached by French 
personality of similar status to Franklin Bouillon [Deputy for Seine-et-Oise 1910-19] to 
come to an agreement with France on the whole reparation and Ruhr questions—negotia- 
tion to be absolutely confidential and notably to be kept secret from England until 


complete.’ 
Lord D’Abernon added in Berlin telegram No. 75 of February 7: ‘Further telegrams 
have been received from French personage mentioned but his proposals are considered 


here quite unacceptable. Germany has replied through corresponding German personality 


that no discussion about reparations can be entered upon until Ruhr is evacuated. The 
only conversation possible today is regarding mode of procedure for evacuation of Ruhr. 

‘In both cases intermediaries have declared that their governments are ignorant of their 
communications and are not bound by them but there is little doubt that French govern- 
ment are acquainted with proceedings as German government unquestionably are.’ 


No. 86 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 8) 
No. 79 [C 2414/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 5, 1923 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the following figures were 
supplied to me on the third instant by the Ministry for Foreign Affairs as 
showing the number of persons, whose names are known, who have been in 
some way or other the victims of the French and Belgian incursion into the 


Ruhr: 


Arrested . . À : A i ; . 85 
Expelled . | | | ; : . III 
Arrested and Expelled . 2 : ; . 24 
Shot dead ‘ ‘ | : | i 5 
Shot at . . A | ` : 4 
Removed from Office y r . ; 9 
Assaulted, Robbed and Violated ; I 
Assaulted and Robbed I 


The total number of persons so affected is stated to be considerably higher, 
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for it is reported that another seventy persons have been arrested, whose 
names have not yet been ascertained. 
I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 


No. 87 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 8, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 74 Telegraphic [C 2433/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 7, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 


I had conversation with Chancellor this morning but he added little 
regarding his recent visit to Ruhr to what has appeared in the press. He was 
struck by cordiality with which mine-owners and workers were co-operating. 
The measures of passive resistance were not dictated or even suggested by 
government: they were decided between masters and men. He emphasized 
fact that since French occupation practically no coal had gone out to Belgium 
and France. 

The two crucial questions were food! in the Ruhr and fuel in unoccupied 
Germany. All he could say on these subjects was that Germany had not been 
idle during the last three weeks. He could not give me figures or make 
estimates but he was satisfied. 

As regards workmen in the Ruhr itself, who would be principal people to 
suffer if conflict was prolonged, and who were liable to be arrested at any 
moment or even shot, they appeared to him to be more resolute even than 
the rest of the workmen throughout Germany. 

Chancellor went on to say that he was determined to prevent violent out- 
breaks as long as he could. The policy of his government was one of passive 
resistance pushed to extreme obstinacy but governed by moderation. The 
passivity would be as marked as the resistance. 

As regards question of intervention, Chancellor did not see possibility of 
any successful negotiation today. 

Sent to Coblenz No. 16. 


1 In his despatch No. 98 of February 9, Mr. Thurstan reported to Lord D’Abernon as 
follows: ‘... it is reported that the cost of foodstuffs in the Ruhr Basin, which had advanced 
on January 27th by 122% since the French incursion, had increased by 210% on the 7th 
instant. Fats, a much needed commodity in the Ruhr, had on the latter date increased in 
price 400%. The supply of milk in the city of Essen is the subject of anxiety. It is calculated 
that there are some twenty thousand babies to be provided for, besides the sick and invalids. 
For these purposes only 5730 litres of milk were available on the 5th instant and some 6700 
litres on the following day.’ 
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No. 88 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 449 [C 2039/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 7, 1923 
My Lord, ; 

With reference to your despatch No. 257 of the 1st instant,! I request that 
your Excellency will express to the President of the Council the satisfaction 
with which His Majesty’s Government have received the assurance con- 
tained in his Excellency’s note of the 31st ultimo concerning the limitation of 
French action in the British zone of the occupied territory. | 

2. His Majesty’s Government have not failed at once to communicate to 
His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz a copy of the note in question,? 
calling his special attention to the final paragraph, in which M. Poincaré 
expresses the hope that the British zone may not be allowed to develop into a 
centre of German resistance. At the same time, His Majesty’s Government 
have no reason to doubt that the German Government, for their part, are 
well aware of the undesirability of any measures on their part which might 
ageravate the situation in the British zone, whether by making that zone a 
centre of resistance or by other steps. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


! Not printed. This transmitted the text of a French note of January 31, not printed. 
2 In despatch No. 87 of February 8, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 89 


Sir A. Geddes (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 62 Telegraphic [C 2461 /913/18] 


WASHINGTON, February 8, 1923, 8.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 37. 

In conversation today, Secretary of State observed that according to 
reports which are reaching him, public opinion is tending more and more 
to support France in her dealing with Germany. Apart from German- 
American sections only important exception is opinion in financial and some 
commercial circles. General feeling appears to him to be that France could 
not now withdraw as moral effect in Germany would be so great as to be 
tantamount to loss of the war by allies. Secretary of State himself remains of 
same opinion as before and he tells me he is surprised by the marked pro- 
French tendency of public and private comment. 


1 In this telegram (January 25) Sir A. Geddes reported that in a conversation of 
January 25, Mr. Hughes had stated that on the question of the Ruhr the ‘French had 
deliberately misled him’. 
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No. 90 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 482 [C 2329/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 9, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit herewith a copy of a note from the French Ambassador,! in 
which his Excellency, on the instructions of his Government, requests that - 
His Majesty’s Government will agree to the French authorities taking the 
necessary measures for ensuring the transport from the Ruhr of reparation 
coal and coke by rail across the British zone to France. 

2. Your Excellency is aware that it is in connection with this question of 
the transport of coal that His Majesty’s Government apprehend the greatest 
difficulty in carrying out their policy of remaining neutral in face of the 
situation which has arisen from the French occupation of the Ruhr. 

3. If French personnel were to be drafted into the British zone for the 
purpose of maintaining the railway services, it is evident that some military 
force would have to be employed on the railways for their protection. If 
French troops were admitted for this purpose there would be a serious risk of 
a strike and resultant disturbances. On the other hand, to employ British 
troops would involve departure from the policy of non-participation and the 
possibility of such troops being involved in disorders. 

4. From your lordship’s telegram No. 129 of the 1st February? I have been 
encouraged to hope that the French Government are fully aware of the 
difficulty in which ‘His Majesty’s Government find themselves placed and 
that they are anxious to give no unnecessary cause for embarrassment. The 
request made in the enclosed note! confronts His Majesty’s Government 
with the disagreeable alternatives of refusing to accede to the wishes of the 
French Government or of giving their consent to proceedings which might 
ultimately compel them, in order to avoid further complications, to recon- 
sider their decision to maintain their position in the Rhineland. His Majesty’s 
Government would therefore be greatly relieved if the French Government 
could see their way to withdraw their request. I should hesitate to make this 
suggestion were it not that information has reached me showing that deliveries 
of coal and coke only slightly smaller than those regularly made before the 
occupation of the Ruhr could, without any great difficulty, be carried to 
France by railways which do not touch the British zone. In support of the 
above statement I enclose a copy of a railway map of the area,? which has 
been supplied by the British military authorities, with explanatory notes 
attached. I also enclose copies of telegrams from His Majesty’s Ambassador 
in Berlint and His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz.S From these it 
would appear that there is at least the possibility of transporting considerable 

1 Of February 6, not printed. 2 Not printed. 
3 Not reproduced. 


4 Berlin telegram No. 73 of February 7, not printed. 
5 Coblenz telegrams Nos. 52 and 53 (see No. 81, n. 2). 
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quantities of coal without making use of any railways in the British zone. 
The information in my possession further makes it clear that very little, ifany, 
coal is actually being moved from the Ruhr, and, if this is the case, the ques- 
tion of the route by which it should be despatched to France cannot be of 
urgent or immediate importance, as the alternative routes should evidently 
suffice for the present. 

5. I request that your lordship will explain to the President of the Council 
the difficulty with which the present request of the French Government 
confronts His Majesty’s Government, and that you will put before him the 
information contained in the enclosures, expressing the hope that every 
possibility of employing alternative routes may be carefully examined before 
His Majesty’s Government are finally asked to take a decision on the French 
request, the consequences of which decision may, as M. Poincaré will under- 
stand, be of the gravest importance. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


No. 91 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 11, 9 a.m.) 


No. 56 Telegraphic [C 2582/313/18] 
COBLENZ, February 10, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 


French High Commissioner told me this morning that great excitement 
had been caused in Paris by visit of German Chancellor to the Ruhr, and 
that he was being attacked in the press for not preventing it. He asked me to 
make sure that if any German minister came to Cologne (?he should) in 
accordance with standing instructions of High Commission be warned by 
Mr. Piggot! not to make any speeches. I would suggest that instructions 
might be sent to His Majesty’s ambassador, Berlin, to drop hint that it 
would be highly undesirable for any German minister to visit Cologne at 
present.” 

Sent to Berlin. 


1! Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commissioner at Cologne. 

2 In his telegram No. 83 of February 12, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘Parties of Right 
are urging that German government should return French communication forbidding 
German ministers to visit Ruhr. Minister for Foreign Affairs has, however, decided to reply 
as follows:—German government and governments of German lands refuse to accept 
orders from foreign powers regarding behaviour of German ministers.’ On February 13, 
Lord Curzon instructed (telegram No. 34) Lord D’Abernon as follows: ‘Please act in 
accordance with suggestion contained in last sentence of Coblenz telegram No. 56.’ On 
February 14 Lord D’Abernon replied (Berlin telegram No. 86): ‘I have given hint about 
undesirability of visits by Ministers to Cologne.’ 
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No. 92 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 11, 11.30 p.m.) 


No. 8r Telegraphic [C 2593/313[18] 
BERLIN, February 11, 1923, 8.10 p.m. 


General impression here is that Chicherin’s visit! has rather diminished. 
than increased German-Russian intimacy. Chicherin was not particularly 
hostile to the Ruhr invasion which he rather approves on ground that it has 
brought world revolution appreciably nearer. On the other hand he did not 
conceal his contempt for German passive resistance which he thought a 
very tame bourgeois affair with many missed opportunities for bombs and 
assassinations. 

Prevailing though not unanimous view of present German government is 
that agreements with Soviet are a fool’s game for when crisis comes Moscow 
acts as interest or inclination of the moment dictates without particular 
regard to any contract or agreement.? 

Moscow is reported to be again expending considerable sums [o]n propa- 
ganda throughout Germany particularly in the Ruhr. 

1 M. Chicherin visited Berlin, February 8-10, on his journey from Lausanne to Moscow. 

2 On February 12, Mr. Lampson made the following record of a conversation that after- 
noon with the German Ambassador: ‘He said he was asked by his government to assure 
His Majesty’s Government that nothing had passed of which they need be in the slightest 
degree alarmed. There had been no discussion of military arrangements with Russia or 
anything of the sort.’ 


No. 93 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 12, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 173 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2596/13/18] 
PARIS, February 11, 1923 

Your despatch No. 482 of February gth.! 

I made an appointment with the President of the Council this morning, 
and was stating the case in outline when M. Poincaré observed that he did 
not think there need be any difficulty over the coal question. If facilities 
could be given for the passage of trains by the Neuss-Grevenbroich-Düren 
route, as had been suggested, as he understood without objection, the French 
government would not at present ask for anything further as regards the 
transport of coal and coke. There remained, however, a more serious aspect 
of the railway question, on which he had instructed his Ambassador in 
London to make representations to the Foreign Office. General D[e]goutte, 


1 No. 90. : 
2 These representations were made on February 17 (C 3144/313/18). 
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who was visiting Paris today, and whom he would see this evening, had 
stated that he could not engage to be responsible for the safety of his troops 
unless he had the general control of all the railways in the occupied area. 
There was always the possibility, though no immediate probability, of a 
general strike, conducted by the whole German population, and this would 
also be a source of peril to the British forces. In reply to a question M. 
Poincaré called my attention to article 10 of the Rhineland Agreement, 
whereby the General Commanding-in-Chief was given complete control of 
all means of communication by land or water. I asked the President of the 
Council whether we were to understand that he regards this provision as still 
in force, and as applicable to the present situation, and he replied that he 
distinctly did. I was not a little surprised at this unexpected claim, but I 
thought it better not to argue the point at the moment. M. Poincaré said 
that he would like to send General Payot over to London to discuss transport 
questions generally, he being an officer thoroughly acquainted with the 
subject, in whom they had great confidence: he thought there would be a 
great advantage in hearing him state the position at first hand. I replied that 
I was sure that General Payot’s visit would be welcomed in London, and the 
President of the Council said that he would speak to General D[e]goutte 
about it. In conclusion he expressed his belief that in a few weeks’ time the 
Germans would ask to be allowed to come to some arrangement, and then 
these delicate questions connected with the present situation would no longer 
arise. 


No. 94 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 13, 8 a.m.) l 


No. 59 Telegraphic [C 2708/313/18] 
COBLENZ, February 12, 1923, 7.50 p.m. 


High Commission has today taken following decisions to come into force 
on February 2oth. All German customs officials in occupied territories are 
dismissed owing to their refusal to work under allied supervision. Personnel 
of allied and German nationality will be recruited for new customs service 
entirely under High Commission’s control. To economize personnel all 
customs houses in interior will with some exceptions be closed and goods will 
only be cleared at customs stations at frontier and at certain selected customs 
houses in interior. During period of transition until new organization is 
working properly, German tariff will not be enforced owing to technical diffi- 
culties on imports but duty will be levied at 10% ad valorem except on 
certain goods mostly foodstuffs, which are to be duty-free. I have abstained 
from taking part in this decision. I have also warned my colleagues of 
possibility of protest from His Majesty’s Government if injury to British 
trade should be caused by alteration in import tariff. My French and 
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Belgian! colleagues promised to give due consideration to British interests in 
general and specially to case of British . . .2 which is not on proposed free list. 
Italian representative? although personally convinced of necessity of proposed 
measures did not consider instructions of allied governments authorized High 
Commission to adopt them and he considered that the said governments 
should be consulted regarding uniform 10% duty. 

So far as British zone is concerned, my colleagues realized that measures 
adopted will not be effective and that German customs officials will continue 
to clear goods now in British zone, but fresh imports will only be allowed to be 
cleared at frontier stations and they expect that, as existing stocks approach 
exhaustion, importers will be less inclined to resist and will make payments of 
duty to allies. 

Sent to Berlin. 


1 Baron Rolin-Jacquemyns. 2 The text is here uncertain, 
3 Commendatore dell’Abbadessa. 


No. 95 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 13, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 60 Telegraphic [C 2723/313/18] 
i COBLENZ, February 12, 1923, 11.30 p.m. 


French High Commissioner this morning informed High Commission that 
French and Belgian governments had decided to prohibit from today export 
from occupied to unoccupied territory of all goods manufactured or produced 
in Ruhr and occupied territory. 

An ordinance and an instruction to put above decision into effect in terri- 
tories occupied by virtue of agreement was thereupon adopted by High 
Commissioners myself abstaining. Ordinance No. 143: Goods may only 
leave occupied territory for unoccupied Germany if provided with permits of 
High Commission and on payment of duty of 10% ad valorem. There will 
be prohibited list including coal, coke, brown coal and by-products, pig iron, 
steel billets, rails, sheets, basic slag, cement, scoriae, bricks, machinery, 
electrical apparatus, seeds, fertilizers, dyes, for which it is intended to issue 
permit only in special cases. For goods not on prohibited list permits will be 
issued more freely. 

_ Permits in question may be obtained from four offices one of which is to be 
in Cologne. 

French High Commissioner explained that these measures were subsidiary 
to measures that were being taken in Ruhr. Object of French and Belgian 
action was to put pressure on industrialists in Ruhr and in unoccupied 
Germany. It was necessary to complete control round the Ruhr by a 
limited control around occupied territory as otherwise it would be possible 
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to evade control on the Ruhr perimeter by passing goods into unoccupied 
Germany via occupied territory. This control would also serve to prevent 
goods being exported from occupied territory without Bad-Ems licence. It 
was not intended to put pressure on occupied territories and licences would 
be freely given especially as far as British zone was concerned in order that 
factories might continue working and unemployment be avoided. I pointed 
out that 10 per cent ad valorem duty on exports might result in certain cases 
in hampering business between unoccupied and occupied territories. High 
Commission recognised that this might be so and inserted clause in institu- 
tion [sic] giving permit authorities power to lower duty in cases where it was 
obviously too high. 

Italian representative did not join in above decision as his instructions did 
not agree with those of French and Belgian High Commissioners. 

While I have little confidence in these measures as a weapon to break 
German resistance I have no great fear as to their effect on economic 
situation in our zone. Their immediate result will be diminution of pro- 
duction and of volume of business in Cologne area but as long as licences are 
freely given result will be not worse than those of sanctions of March 1921! 
effect of which fell far short of confusion that was so freely prophesied. 


1 See Vol. XV, Nos. 45 and 46. See also Vol. XVI, No. 458. 


No. 96 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 16) l 


No. 6o [C 2905 [313/18] 


COBLENZ, February 13, 1923 
My Lord, 

In my telegram No. 62,! I have dealt, from a local point of view, with the 
more immediate questions raised by the railway situation in the British zone, 
and I now venture to put forward some observations on the wider issues 
involved. 

2. I had a long conversation with the French High Commissioner this 
morning, and I informed him of the attitude adopted by His Majesty’s 
Government and of the instructions which had been sent to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris.2 He quite realises the seriousness of the situation, and 
will, I am sure, do everything he possibly can to urge moderation on his own 
Government and military authorities. Unfortunately, the route outside our 
zone, which it had been hoped by the technical experts of the Cologne 
Railway Sub-Commission would serve the purpose, has proved, on further 


¥ Of February 13, not printed. | 2 No. go. 
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examination, to be entirely inadequate to meet French requirements, and 
even if the question of the forwarding of reparation coal is allowed to fall into 
the background for the time being, that of the French communications with 
the Ruhr calls urgently for solution. From the purely material point of view, 
it would undoubtedly be to the advantage of the French if we withdrew our 
forces from the Cologne area, but the political consequences of this step 
would be so far-reaching that I am convinced the French will be anxious to 
avoid it. We may, therefore, I think, count on their going as far as they can 
without jeopardising the whole of their position in the Ruhr to meet our 
views, but, on the other hand, there is a distinct possibility that the technical 
difficulties of the situation will force them eventually to bring matters to a 
head. 

3. I asked M. Tirard for his personal opinion of the effect of the with- 
drawal of the British troops from Cologne, from the French point of view. He 
said he thought the result would be deplorable, and that even though 
official circles and the press would maintain a correct attitude, great resent- 
ment would be caused among the French public in general. It would be 
highly regrettable if a definite breach in the Entente were created on a question 
which was of relatively secondary importance. 

4. Meanwhile, it seems to me that the German Government do not 
realise the serious threat to the maintenance of our position in the Rhineland 
—for the continuance of which they profess to be anxious—which is contained 
in this question of transport. The situation now is that the French are 
running a limited service in other portions of the occupied territory, and 
that the efficiency of this service is increasing and is likely to increase still 
further. The first result of our withdrawal would be that the French would 
obtain control of all the railways in the Rhineland, and would in fact 
establish a sufficient service to ensure their communications and, probably in 
time, transport of reparation coal. The only obstacle in their way at present 
is our presence in the Cologne area, which cuts across all the principal lines of 
railway which are necessary to the full development of their plans. I have 
little doubt that if we were to go the French would extend the occupation to 
the small portion of the neutral zone between the Cologne and Coblenz 
bridgeheads, which would be necessary in order to enable them to work the 
line Diisseldorf-Miilheim—Coblenz on the right bank of the Rhine. I am 
disposed to think that if the attention of the German Government were 
drawn unofficially to these possibilities, they might become more amenable 
and agree to some compromise on the following lines: 


(1) That the French should be allowed to work the Grevenbroich- 
Düren line with French personnel, not only for the transport of 
troops and supplies, but also for that of reparation coal; 


(2) That the Germans should continue to work the main lines through 
Cologne, and to accept and forward trains carrying troops and 
supplies arriving at the borders of our zone in charge of French 
personnel, as has been the case up to the present; and 


IOI 


(3) That the French should agree that the lines passing through Cologne 
should only be used for reliefs and supplies, and that they should 
undertake not to increase by these means the total number of 
their troops in the Ruhr. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


No. 97 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 66 Telegraphic [C 2596/313/18] 


Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, February 14, 1923, 2 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 173! and Berlin telegram to Coblenz No. 18.2 

Position is becoming very involved and it may be useful to state situation 
clearly. , 

Two distinct but cognate problems face us: (1) the transport of reparation 
coal southward from the Ruhr to France; (2) the transport of French troops 
and military supplies northward from France to the Ruhr. 

In both these matters His Majesty’s Government find themselves un- 
willingly involved through circumstance that main lines of communication 
in Rhineland north and south run through Cologne and neighbourhood, i.e. 
through so-called British area where British troops and officials are respon- 
sible for the maintenance of law and order. 

Question (1) was fully dealt with in my despatch No. 482 of February 
gth:3 I therein explained the difficult position in which the French request of 
February [6]th* that the French should themselves work the reparation coal 
trains through our zone would place His Majesty’s Government, if persisted 
in: and I appealed to French government not to press their request, more 
especially as we had reason to believe that an alternative route for the 
reparation coal traffic might prove possible and tonnage of coal so far moving 
was, if our information was correct, comparatively small. It is unfortunate 
that in speaking to the President of the Council (your telegram No. 173),? 
you did not develop the arguments set forth in my despatch, for it is evident 
that His Excellency, intentionally or unintentionally, is confusing questions 
(1) and (2). German government have never shown any inclination to 
facilitate passage of reparation coal over any German railway, including 
Düren-Grevenbroich line in British zone. 

As to question (2), position is even more complicated. True to the Prime 
Minister’s declaration at Paris of undiminished friendship with France, His 
Majesty’s Government have been, and still are, straining every effort to 
avoid creation of difficulties in the way of execution of French independent 
action against Germany. But when that action threatens, as it appears now 
to do, to involve a railway strike over the question of French military trans- 
portation through British zone, His Majesty’s Government determined as 


t No. 93. 2 Of February 11 (No. 80 to Foreign Office), not printed. 
3 No. go. . + Not printed. See No. go. 5 See No. 4. 
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they are to prevent British troops becoming involved, must do their utmost 
to find some solution of existing impasse along the lines of least resistance. 

You should, therefore, at once inform French government of the German 
proposal contained in Berlin telegram No. 18 to Coblenz? and say that if 
French government found themselves able to accept the suggestion that the 
transport of their troops and military supplies should be limited, so far as 
British zone is concerned to the Düren-Grevenbroich line, His Majesty’s 
Government would most gladly welcome such a solution of a perplexing © 
situation. | | 

German Ambassador here, who has officially confirmed German offer‘ as 
described in Lord D’Abernon’s telegram to Coblenz,? emphasises the need for 
prompt action as railwaymen have intimated to German government that 
they will not agree to handle French transport trains after Wednesday 
morning.” 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 34 ‘for information and guidance in dealing 
with the local situation’; to Berlin No. 35, Brussels No. 34 and Rome No. 49 
‘for information only’. 


6 i.e. to allow French military transports and supplies over the Düren-Grevenbroich 
line. 

7 In telegram No. 67 of February 14 to Paris, the Foreign Office informed Lord Crewe 
as follows: ‘German Ambassador stated this afternoon that strike has been postponed till 
Friday [February 16].’ 

Commenting on this telegram, Lord Kilmarnock stated (telegram No. 63 of February 15): 
‘General Officer Commanding Cologne informs me railwaymen do not apparently intend 
to go on strike in general sense but merely to refuse to forward trains conveying French 
troops and supplies. Position since last Saturday [February 10] has been that Germans 
have refused to handle trains “containing any definite body of troops and also supplies 
apparently destined for Ruhr”. 

‘It is, therefore, obscure what is meant by reference to a strike on Wednesday or Friday. 
My information is that men will only actually strike if an endeavour is made to run such 
trains with French personnel.’ 


No. 98 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 15, 8.15 p.m.) 


No. 65 Telegraphic [C 2870/313/18] 


Urgent COBLENZ, February 15, 1923, 6.35 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 20.1 
Receipts from customs to date are insignificant owing to strike of German 
customs officials. The Allies are reorganizing customs service with French 
and Belgian personnel, and Germans recruited locally. Receipts from 
licence fees are 32 million marks up to date. Licence office is being re- 
organized. Allied personnel for chief appointments is already at Ems. 
Forty-five German officials are working at Ems, and 104 have been engaged. 


Of January 29, not printed. See No. 72. 
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Sufficient applications have been received to complete staff. Many oj these 
people are of good class and suitable for the work. Receipts from forests to 
. date are nil. It is expected that two million francs will be obtained from sales 
of wood announced for next few days, which French and Belgian buyers are 
attending. Complete reorganization of all these services is proceeding 
slowly, owing to German obstruction and railway and postal delays. French 
say coal deliveries to France and Belgium now average four trains daily. 
Deliveries to Italy apparently continue at normal rate. 


No. 99 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 38 Telegraphic [C 2901 [313/18] 
Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1923, 8 p.m. 


French Delegation! came here today to ask His Majesty’s Government to 
permit unrestricted use of all railways in British occupied zone for transport 
and service of French troops in Ruhr. His Majesty’s Government were 
unable to comply with this request which they thought inconsistent with the 
policy which they have hitherto pursued. On the other hand it seems to 
them entirely reasonable that the same train service through Cologne shall 
continue to operate as existed before January 11th? and indeed ever since the 
occupation of Düsseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort:3 and they are, therefore, 
informing the French government? that these strictly limited facilities will 
continue to be at their disposal. You should inform German government of 
this decision and say that their co-operation in working the train service 
subject to the above limitation is relied upon by His Majesty’s Government. 

The question of the Düren-Grevenbroich line is being settled by a re- 
adjustment of the boundaries of the British occupied zone. His Majesty’s 
Government have decided to hand over the small angle through which this 
line runs to the French who will operate the railway for such purposes as they 
may désire. 

Please telegraph reply of German government as soon as possible.s 

Repeated to Paris (by bag) No. 70, and Coblenz No. 39. 


1 See No. 93. The French delegation, consisting of M. Le Trocquer, the Count de Saint- 
Aulaire, General Payot, M. de Castel (Director of the Railway Section in the Ministry of 
Public Works), and M. Benoist (Chef de Cabinet to M. Le Trocquer), met Mr. Bonar Law, 
the Marquess of Salisbury (Lord President of the Council), the Marquess Curzon, the 
Earl of Derby (Secretary of State for War), and others at No. 10 Downing Street, at 
11.30 a.m, Confidential notes of the conversation that took "pièce (I.C.P. 262) are filed at 
C 2922/313/18. 

2 The date of the occupation of the Ruhr. 

3 See Vol. XV, Nos. 45-7 and Vol. XVI, No. 458. 

4 See No. 100, below. 

5 See No. 106, below. 
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No. 100 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 194 Telegraphic: by bag [C 2873/313/18] 
PARIS, February 15, 1923 


Your telegram No. 66! and Berlin telegram to Coblenz No. 18.2 

i communicated the purport of the latter to the President of the Council 
this afternoon, saying that you hoped that his government would accept the 
limitation of military transport therein suggested. The effect of a strike 
within our zone would be most serious, for the reasons of which he was 
already aware. M. Poincaré said that he could not give a final reply until he 
had seen M. [Le] Trocquer and General Payot on their return from London,3 
and he thought that the conversations with them might have modified your 
attitude. I told him that I had taken the precaution of finding out by tele- 
phone if this was so, and had been instructed to make the communication in 
its original form. M. Poincaré said that his own mind was perfectly clear, 
and that without any question the transport of soldiers and their supplies 
was admissible under the Treaty in the whole occupied area. The German 
communication‘ said nothing about transport of coal on the Neuss—Diiren 
line although General Godley had said that this arrangement could be made.s 
He therefore regarded the absolute minimum as being transport of troops on 
all the lines and of coal on that line. In reply to my observation that the coal 
question was the less urgent at the moment, he said that, on the contrary, 
coal trains were actually being held up now. As to the strike foretold in our 
zone, it. was simply being inspired from Berlin, and it would be therefore 
disastrous to yield to it. If necessary the traffic must be worked by the allies. 
I said that no doubt he realised that this would raise the whole question of 
our occupation, and he replied that he was aware this was so, but it was 
impossible to yield. He went on to say that he feared that the Prime Minister’s 
speech® had created a wrong impression here, judging not merely by the 
newspapers, which could be discounted, but by what many people had said 
to him. He himself did not misunderstand it, because he admired Mr. Bonar 
Law’s way of stating quietly exactly what was in his mind, but many people 
in Paris had interpreted the speech as implying a diminution of the Prime 
Minister’s cordiality since the conference of January.7 


t No. 97. 

2 See ibid., n. 2. 

3 See No. 99. 

4 See No. 97. 

5 Cf. No. 75, n. 1. 

6 Of February 13. See 160 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 36-45. 
7 See Nos. 2-4. 
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No. 101 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 224 [C 2736/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to your telegram No. 80 of the 11th February,' I transmit 
to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took 
place on the 13th instant between the German Ambassador and Mr, Lamp- 
son on the subject of railway transport in the British zone of occupied German 
territory. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 101 


Note by Mr. Lampson* 
February 13, 1923 

It will be remembered that the German Government have just proposed 
that the difficulties regarding French military transport through the British 
zone should be solved by limiting such transport to the Euskirchen-Düren- 
Grevenbroich Railway.” 

Referring to certain questions which I put to him yesterday} when he 
made this proposal, his Excellency has just been down to inform me that the 
railway is technically a first-class double track, having been constructed 
during the war for important movements of troops. There are only three 
stations actually within the British zone, and it will be quite possible to 
remove the German personnel from these stations if that would facilitate 
matters. I hastily interjected that I underst[oo]d the whole merit of the 
proposal to be that, if French military transport were limited to that line, the 
German personnel would continue to function. He said that they certainly 
would do so, and that only if it made matters easier for us would they be 
withdrawn. I told him I did not think there could be any question of asking 
for their withdrawal. But in any case it was fair to warn him that there was 
as yet no indication that the compromise now proposed by the German 
Government would prove acceptable to the French Government. That 
remained to be seen, for, in point of fact, it had not as yet been actually 
submitted to them. 

The Ambassador said that since seeing me yesterday there was evidence 
that the strike would not take place on the Cologne lines tomorrow as 
anticipated. Negotiations between the German Government and the rail- 
way authorities in the Ruhr were still proceeding. 


1 See No. 97, n. 2. 2 See ibid., n. 6. 
3 The record of this part of Mr. Lampson’s conversation with the German Ambassador 
on February 12 (cf. No. 92, n. 2) is filed at C 2626/313/18, not printed. 
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I told him that it seemed to me on the whole fortunate, for as yet it was 
quite uncertain whether the proposed German compromise could be adopted, 
and in any case it could not physically come into force before tomorrow, 
so that a strike on the Cologne lines would have had most unfortunate 
consequences. 


M. W. Lampson 


No. 102 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Wingfield: (Brussels) 
No. 158 [C 2705/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1923 
Sir, 

I transmit to you herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took 
place on the 12th instant between the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires and Mr. 
Lampson on the subject of French and Belgian action against Germany in 
the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

2. The views expressed by Mr. Lampson in this conversation accurately 
reflect the views of His Majesty’s Government. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENcLosuRE 1N No. 102 
Note by Mr. Lampson* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 12, 1923 


The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires called this morning. He had instructions 
from his Government to discuss the proposal of the French and Belgian 
Governments that the agrément of the German Reichskommissar at Coblenz 
should be withdrawn, and to invite the exercise by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in this matter also of the benevolent neutrality they had so far shown in 
the general question of French independent action against Germany. 

I told him that this question had recently been before us and that we had, 
on the goth January, issued instructions to Lord Kilmarnock for his guidance 
when it came up for discussion on the High Commission. These I read him in 
general terms (see telegram to Coblenz No. 22 of the goth January).? I said 

T Counsellor at H.M. Embassy at Brussels, and Chargé d’Affaires February 3-21. 

2 This ran: ‘Procedure will apparently be that Rhineland High Commission will in first 
instance debate the matter and then notify their decision to Ambassadors’ Conference, who 
will inform the German Government. 

“We should regret to see abolition of Reichskommissar, as we think the institution prob- 
ably tends to facilitate the dealings of the High Commissar with local German Governments 
and officials, and suppression of the office is thus, from some points of view, a retrograde 
Step. But if French insist upon their point of view, we are not prepared to resist. 

‘We think you should, however, urge such arguments as you can adduce in favour of 
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that our attitude was the normal common-sense point of view which we 
hoped that we usually took, namely, that the office of Reichskommissar was 
a distinct convenience to the High Commission in the discharge of their 
functions in the Rhineland; that it simplified their communications with the 
various German States concerned in the administration; in short, that it was 
a useful channel of communication with the German authorities of the region. 
We should regard the abolition of the office as a retrograde step, and we 
thought it would probably be regarded here as merely a further tightening of 
French hold upon the Rhineland, which was hardly desirable at this critical 
juncture. 

M. Le Tellier said he quite understood our standpoint, but he gathered 
that, despite anything we might say, the French and Belgian Governments 
were determined to proceed with the removal of Prince Hatzfeldt. Would 
we promise not to oppose when the matter came before the High Com- 
mission? I replied that I had just read him the instructions which we had 
sent to Lord Kilmarnock; I did not see we need send him anything further. 
Lord Kilmarnock would argue against the proposal, and I hoped that his 
arguments might be considered sufficiently cogent to prevail; if they did not, 
I presumed that he would abstain from voting, on the principle that it was 
a question arising out of French independent action. I still hoped, however, 
that the Belgian Government would see the unwisdom of bringing the matter 
up at all just now. 

M. Le Tellier then turned to eners topics. He began by deploring the 
present state of affairs; I retorted that Belgium was not free from blame. In 
August last she had helped to bridge over the gulf between the British and 
French points of view;3 at Paris, in January last, her attitude to us had 
seemed almost unfriendly.4 M. Le Tellier sought to excuse the attitude of 
the Belgian delegates on the plea that our plan’ has been a veritable bomb- 
shell to them, to which I replied that that might be, but why not at least 
have the civility to discuss the plan, which was admittedly susceptible of 
modification? He said that, quite frankly and unofficially, he must admit 
that his Government had blundered badly in not agreeing to discuss the 
British plan.5 If they had done so we might have avoided the appalling 
situation with which we are now faced. He then went on to say that Belgium 
had been forced to march into the Ruhr with France; Belgium could not 
afford to allow France to go in alone; she was terrified of being encircled by 
France—in fact, the French danger to Belgium was regarded in many 


retention when the matter comes up for discussion, and that you should canvass the matter 
privately in advance with your French colleague, warning him that, in present state of 
public opinion here, such a step is liable to be regarded in the light of a tightening of the 
French hold upon the Rhineland. 

“Whatever the decision may be, we agree [to] last paragraph of your telegram [No. 38 of 
January 28, suggesting that removal of the German Commissioner, if decided on, should 
be made in a courteous manner], and you should impress this upon French and Belgian 
High Commissioners,’ 

3 See Vol. XX, Chap. II. + See No. 3. 

5 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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quarters as every bit as great as the German. He added that the day might 
come when we too might thank a beneficent Deity that Belgium was at the 
side of France, for she might not only act as a brake and prevent the break- 
up of Germany, but also strengthen us when it came (as it inevitably must) 
to a question of mediation. I admitted that the Deity sometimes worked in 
strange ways, and possibly he was right. But the Belgian attitude at Paris 
had not created a favourable reaction here, and there was a natural tendency, 
when Belgium showed signs of doubting the wisdom of the Ruhr adventure, 
to tell her that she had only herself to blame. As to mediation, there was no 
question of anything of the sort at the moment. 

My general impression is that the Belgian Government are very uneasy as 
to where France is leading them, and that they would gladly find a way out. 

Perhaps I should mention that before he left M. Le Tellier dropped the 
remark that Mr. Piggott at Cologne was reported to be very pro-German. 
I repudiated the suggestion and said that it might just as well be alleged that 
Lord Kilmarnock was pro-French or pro-Belgian; we were not prepared to 
admit that any of our officials were pro anything, one way or the other.f 


M. W. Lampson 


6 On February 14, in reply to a French note of January 25, not printed, Lord Curzon 
wrote to Count de Saint-Aulaire as follows: ‘His Majesty’s Government . . . must state 
frankly that they have always regarded it as a distinct convenience that the High Commis- 
sion should have at Coblenz a representative of the Reich and of the local German Govern- 
ments concerned with whom to deal. It has always seemed to them that there must be 
considerable advantage in the existence of this centralized channel of communication with 
the local authorities.’ - 


No. 103 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 226 [C 2808 /313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 15, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith a copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the 13th instant between Mr. Lampson, Herr Breitscheid 
and the Counsellor of the German Embassy on the subject of French action 
against Germany in the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 103* 
February 13, 1923 


On the 11th February I received an enquiry from the German Embassy 
whether I would be ready to see Herr Breitscheid (for whose antecedents see 
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attached note),! who was in London on unofficial business. Having ascer- 
tained from Sir E. Crowe that there was no objection, he and Herr Dufour, 
Counsellor of the German Embassy, called that afternoon. 

Herr Breitscheid opened the conversation by saying that he had come to 
England to ascertain the views of his Labour friends on current events in 
Germany. He had found great interest here and an attitude of decided 
hostility to French coercive action in the Ruhr. He understood that the 
Labour Party intended to press their views vigorously in Parliament. 

Herr Breitscheid was decidedly pessimistic; he could not see where French 
action would end or what their ultimate aim was. There had already been 
one most pernicious result: the Nationalist movement had been intensified 
throughout Germany, and this could only lead to trouble. The Nationalists 
were opposed to all compromise with France, and in this he could only see 
disaster and the disturbance of peace in Europe for years to come. Touching 
upon the resistance at present being offered to France in the Ruhr, he said 
that this was absolutely spontaneous and genuine; he saw no signs of any 
abatement. He kept harping on the urgent need for intervention; matters 
were daily getting worse, and unless some mediation could be found disaster 
to the world lay ahead. 

I interjected that, whatever we might feel about such a proposal (and I 
was careful to emphasise that His Majesty’s Government were not at 
present prepared even to consider intervention), such in[tim]Jations as we had 
received were to the effect that mediation at this moment would be equally 
unwelcome both to France and to Germany. He answered that this might be 
so officially, but that undoubtedly the German Government would in reality 
welcome such a move on our part, preferably in conjunction with America. 
On this I observed that we had been given to understand that Germany 
regarded a French withdrawal from the Ruhr as an essential preliminary to 
any negotiations with France. If that was so, it was nonsensical to talk of 
intervention. Herr Breitscheid agreed, and said that French withdrawal 
clearly need not take place until some arrangement had been reached; but 
there must be a binding engagement that France would in fact evacuate the 
Ruhr once an agreement with Germany had been come to. I said that in that 
case there seemed no more to be said, for it was well known that France 
intended to remain in the Ruhr, which she regarded as the ‘productive 
pledge’ about which we had all heard so much during the past few months. 
This seemed to be a new aspect to Herr Breitscheid. 

It is significant that Herr Dufour stated distinctly at this point that the 
German Government would welcome an offer of British mediation. 

I thought it well to repeat categorically that there was, so far as I knew, no 


1 Enclosure 2. In informing the Foreign Office (despatch No. 72 of February 2) of Herr 
Breitscheid’s intended visit to London, Lord D’Abernon had stated: ‘In talking with Herr 
Breitscheid one never quite knows whether the views he expresses are those of his German 
friends or of the French Embassy. He passes for, and probably is, the main source of French 
information regarding Germany, information which has not hitherto been characterized 
by accuracy.’ 
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intention of any such move at this moment on the part of His Majesty’s 
Government. Suggestions to that effect had been made in certain quarters 
almost as soon as the French entered the Ruhr; but His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had declined to be drawn into any such discussions. I went on to 
impress upon Herr Breitscheid that, although British opinion was very 
critical of the Ruhr adventure, it would be most unfortunate if German 
public opinion were led to think that Great Britain did not honestly believe 
that France had a distinct grievance against Germany in the matter of 
reparations. The British public and Government felt that they also had such 
a grievance; the difference with France was a difference of opinion as to 
method, not as to the failure of Germany to meet her reparation obligations. 

The talk then ranged over a variety of subjects. Herr Breitscheid admitted 
that the German Government had not done all they should have to curb 
inflation; they were certainly partly to blame for the fall of the mark, but, 
on the other hand, they had been faced with difficulties; none the less they 
had paid a very large sum already in actual cash on reparation account. 
Clearly, French action had made it impossible for her to make further cash 
payments. 

Turning to the question of the Rhineland, I asked what his friends in 
Germany felt about the continued presence of British troops: he was em- 
phatic that they should remain. It was the one protection against the French 
which the local inhabitants had, and it was a check upon French separatist 
policy. He said he had impressed this with all the force he could upon his 
Labour friends in England. I pointed out that in that case he would be well 
advised to point out to his Labour friends in the Rhineland that such things 
as railway strikes were directly contrary to their interests. His Majesty’s 
Government were determined not to impede France, continued friendship 
with whom was part of their fundamental policy; Labour in the Rhineland 
should make our task at Cologne easy, not difficult, if they wished us to 
remain. He said he quite saw that, and would do what he could. 

The general impression which I drew from the visit was that an attempt 
was being made to ascertain discreetly whether we might not be prepared to 
consider intervention. It was particularly significant that Herr Dufour, an 
official of the German Government, should have so outspokenly advocated 
such a move on our part. 

My endeavour throughout the conversation was to leave no doubt in Herr 
Breitscheid’s mind that, although we have no sympathy with the Ruhr 
adventure and have no responsibility for or share in it, yet our solidarity with 
France remains and our policy of passivity is, and will continue, friendly to her. 


Mies W. Lampson 
ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 103 


Herr Breitscheid 


Born 1874. Prominent member of what was, till it amalgamated last 
September with the Majority Socialists, the Independent (i.e., more 
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Extreme) Socialist Party in Germany: advocated nationalisation of 
industries, dictatorship of proletariat, etc. 
_ Is generally considered pro-French (in fact regarded almost as an agent in 
French pay) owing to his connection with French Socialists and to the 
flattery bestowed upon him by various Frenchmen, e.g., Loucheur,2 who 
pursued him all over Paris on his last visit there. Agreeable, intelligent and 
ambitious; somewhat theoretical; not sound on economics. Personally 
esteemed in Germany. Possibly the best orator in the Reichstag. Keeps in 
with our Embassy as well as with the French. 

It is difficult to make out the present attitude of the Socialists towards the 
Government. When Cuno’s Government was appointed they disapproved 
of it because of the preponderant Volkspartei element in it. But the situation 
is now different, and the Government seems to have managed to submerge 
party feeling in the present crisis. Some of the Socialists won’t hear of inter- 
vention. Breitscheid is in favour of it. 


2 Deputy for the Nord, and formerly Minister for the Liberated Regions 1921-2. 


No. 104 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 16, 9 p.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic [C 2947/313[18] 
COBLENZ, February 16, 1923, 6.45 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

I have just received Lord D’Abernon’s telegram unnumbered? saying that 
German government promised to give reply asked for in-your telegram No. 
383 tomorrow. If they demur to cession to French of angle of British zone in 
question, it seems to me that it might be possible to revert, as far as that part 
of the question is concerned, to proposal of German Ambassador as con- 
tained in your telegram No. 37.4 If German personnel were removed from 
that portion of the line it should be possible for the French to work it with 
their own personnel and my impression is that French authorities would be 
satisfied with this solution. In practice there would be no material difference 


1 Of February 16, not printed. 

2 Of February 16, No. 88 to Foreign Office, not printed. 3 No. gg. 

4 Of February 15, not printed. See, however, No. 101, Enclosure. 

Lord Kilmarnock, in a private letter of February 17 to Mr. Lampson, stated: ‘I confess 
I am somewhat puzzled to know why the German Ambassador’s proposal to remove the 
German personnel from the Grevenbroich-Düren line was rejected. From my conversation 
with Degoutte, I am inclined to believe that this proposal would have largely satisfied the 
French as far as that particular part of the line was concerned, as one of their chief objections 
to the present situation is that their communications are at the mercy of the German rail- 
waymen who may go on strike at any moment. If this proposal had been accepted, it might 
quite well have been possible to avoid handing over that bit of our zone to the French, 
which would have obviated at least one cause of possible friction with the Germans.’ 
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but it might be easier for German government to agree if the formal handing 
over of territory to French were avoided. 
Repeated to Berlin. 


No. 105 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 19) 


No. 63 [C 3064/313/18] 


COBLENZ, February 16, 1923 

My Lord, 

My Intelligence Officer, Major Quarry, had an opportunity this morning 
of discussing the present situation with General Allen 

General Allen expressed his fervent hope that England would maintain 
her Army of Occupation. Looking at the matter from a military standpoint, 
he thought that England could not afford to see a very strong France over- 
running Germany, and possibly later penetrating further East: neither 
could England see a strong Germany. England’s policy has always been to 
maintain equilibrium, or balance of military power, in Europe, and her 
simplest and least expensive way of doing so was to maintain her Army on 
the Rhine. He further said that these remarks also applied to the com- 
mercial side of the question: the two questions—military and commercial— 
being interdependent. France has taken her action not only with the non- 
approval of England, but in face of England’s strong disapproval, and as 
every sane man—including many Frenchmen—knew, the question of 
Reparations for France was a secondary one: in fact, General Allen even 
called it a tertiary consideration. But, even knowing this, England could not 
afford to break with France, for the above-mentioned reasons. The whole 
question of Reparations and Security is, in General Allen’s opinion, one for 
negotiation, and one which must be decided by negotiation. 

T do not know if Your Lordship’s attention has been drawn to the fact that 
a successful military occupation of the Ruhr by France renders her from the 
military point of view completely independent of all foreign coal and ore 
supplies in the event of any future war. | 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


1 In his telegram No. 50 of February 3, Lord Kilmarnock had reported that General 
Allen had that day announced his retirement as unofficial observer with the Rhineland 
High Commission (cf. F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, p. 52). 
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No. 106 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 17, 11.30 p.m.) 


No. or Telegraphic [C 3008/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 17, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Following statement of requests and observations was handed me by 
Minister for Foreign Affairs in connection with his reply to His Majesty’s 
Government’s communication of February 15th.? 

1. German government would be grateful if French and Belgian trans- 
ports through Cologne, limited to statutory amount, could be carried not on 
right but on left bank of Rhine. On left bank of Rhine personnel belongs to 
Cologne railway direction and is less touched by events in Ruhr district. 
Sections on right of Rhine belong on the other hand to Elberfeld district 
railway direction whose personnel are in greatest state of excitement owing to 
acts of oppression in Ruhr district. They refuse their co-operation in working 
of French and Belgian transports. 

2. Ifit is insisted upon that limited train traffic should be carried on right 
bank of Rhine German government will endeavour to move trades union and 
railwaymen to co-operate in execution of this limited traffic. 

In view of feeling among personnel they however regret that they are 
unable to guarantee a complete and lasting success of their efforts. German 
government would find it easier to influence German personnel if His 
Majesty’s Government declared their readiness to arrange for taking over by 
British personnel of trains on the south edge of English zone and their 
transfer also by British personnel to French on north edge. Such an arrange- 
ment would also be heartily welcomed in case of plan in paragraph 1. 

3. In order to calculate extent of limitation of train traffic as it existed 
from occupation of Disseldorf and Ruhrort until January 1923 monthly 
average will have to be taken as a basis. Period January 8th to January roth 
1923 during which advance of troops for occupation of Ruhr district was 
being carried out on a large scale could naturally not be taken into con- 
sideration. 

4. German government ventures to request British government to give 
British President of Railway Sub-Commission in Cologne? precise instruc- 
tions regarding limitation of French and Belgian troop transports passing 
through British zone. 

Sent to Coblenz. 


1 Berlin telegram No. go of February 17. This ran: ‘German Government have made 
to me following statement:—They will co-operate in working of train service through 
Cologne as indicated and strictly limited by His Majesty’s Government’s communication 
of February 15 [see No. 99], but they submit certain observations and requests to His 
Majesty’s Government in hope that they can be met. These observations and requests are 
contained in my immediately following telegram.’ 

2 No. 99. 3 Lt.-Colonel L. Manton. 
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No. 107 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 73 Telegraphic [C 3004/313/18] 


COBLENZ, February 18, 1923, 11.45 p.m. 

Your despatch No. 104.1 | 

Minutes of meeting? with French representatives show that question of 
withdrawal of our troops from Cologne may again become acute at any 
moment. Consequences of definite breach of Entente are so momentous 
that I venture to make a suggestion which, though a pis aller, might do some- 
thing to mitigate them viz. that if we find it impossible to come to a solution 
of transport difficulty in British zone we might while withdrawing from 
Cologne send a small body of troops to Coblenz as a formal participation 
in occupation of territory under Rhineland agreement. Such force would not 
be obliged to participate in any measures consequential on French action and 
its presence would be evidence to the world at large that Entente had not been 
irrevocably wrecked. I have hopes that arrangement offered to French in 
London may afford way out at least for the present especially as similar 
difficulties such as customs, brown coal and forests which have from time to 
time loomed large in British zone have been got round: but as it is evident 
that a definite decision may have to be arrived at at short notice I submit 
above suggestion for consideration in case of need. 


1 Of February 16, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 
2 See No. 99, n. 1. A further meeting was held on February 16 at 11.30 a.m. (minutes of 
which are filed at C 2945/313/18). 


No. 108 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 41 Telegraphic [C 3009/313/18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, February 19, 1923, 12 a.m. 


Lord D’Abernon’s telegrams Nos. 90,1 91,2 and 92.3 

Please inform General Godley that he is authorised to arrange with 
General Payot (1) for handing over to French the small angle of British zone 
traversed by Diiren—Grevenbroich line, and (2) for transit across British 
zone of trains conveying French troops and supplies restricted to number 
corresponding approximately to requirements of French troops north of 
Cologne before beginning of movement into the Ruhr, trains being operated 
by German personnel. 

It would be desirable to let such restricted train service if possible be 
confined, in accordance with German government’s suggestion, to lines 
traversing British zone on left bank of the Rhine.+ 


1 No. 106, n. 1. 2 No. 106. 
3 Of February 17, not printed, 4 See No. 106. 
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In order that all misunderstandings be avoided, General Godley should, 
after discussion with General Payot, submit exact arrangements which he 
proposes to make to His Majesty’s Government before committing himself 
definitely.s 

Repeated to Paris No. 76 and Berlin No. 41. 


_ 5 On February 18, Sir E. Crowe had minuted: ‘. . . If we are not careful as to the instruc- 
tions under which General Godley will have to act in making the desired working arrange- 
ment with General Payot, we may find ourselves committed, before we quite know where we 
are, to allowing the passage of a number of trains quite out of proportion to what is required 
for the French troops this side of the recently invaded Ruhr region. Our soldiers may fall 
into this trap out of natural sympathy with their French comrades. The French on their 
part are likely to resort to a little sharp practice and to misrepresent to General Godley the 
real intentions of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment].’ 


No. 109 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 21, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 77 Telegraphic [C 3243/313/18] i 


COBLENZ, February 20, 1923, 8.15 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 41.1 | 

General Godley has not yet definitely fixed with General Degoutte exact 
dividing line between territory ceded to French within Düren-Grevenbroich 
line and remainder of British zone. In order to avoid administrative diffi- 
culties and to fix responsibility on definite German officials and to provide 
billeting accommodation for French troops detailed to railway, certain 
minor adjustments of boundary immediately east of railway are necessary 
and General Godley is arranging these with General Degoutte. His proposals, 
however, leave responsibility of administrating with Landrat of Bergheim 
which remains in British area. This, however, is open to objection as it 
may happen that Landrat may be held responsible by French for acts of 
sabotage carried out on railway. An easy solution to this would be that 
German government should place ceded portion of Bergheim Kreis under 
Landrat of Kreis lying to west in Belgian zone. I understand from Regier- 
ungspräsident of Cologne, that no great difficulties are involved in this. 

I am not in favour of adopting General Degoutte’s proposal as given in last 
paragraph of Godley’s telegram C.O. 396 to War Office.? Apart from fact 


1 No. 108. 

2 Of February 20, not printed. The paragraph ran: ‘Instead of boundary of ceded 
territory being fixed immediately east of Grevenbroich-Düren line, which will entail 
administrative complications and divided responsibility, we should hand over a further 
portion of Bergheim Kreis, excluding (?two) most (?eastern) parishes, which includes 
(Ptrain) light work for (Parmy) and the brown coalfields which feed them. Boundary of 
ceded territory will then run approximately one mile east of railway line Bedburg, Berg- 
heim, Quadrath, Modrath and an extra single (?line) to Euskirchen would thus be given 
to French,’ 
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that this is not in accordance with instructions of His Majesty’s Government, 
I fear difficulties may arise with brown coal mines which lie on and are in 
connection with Bergheim Modrath railway which General Degoutte 
wishes to take over. It is much to our interest to avoid anything likely to 
disturb miners in this area as trouble may easily spread to mass of brown coal 
mines which lie almost entirely in our area. 

General Officer Commanding Cologne’s proposals in regard to transit 
through British zone of French troops and supplies (see his above-mentioned 
telegram) appear to me satisfactory in that train service is restricted in 
accordance with German government’s suggestion, to left bank of Rhine and 
that trains are to be operated by German personnel. The point, however, 
arises whether number of trains proposed, viz. five on each of the two main 
lines, is reasonable and acceptable to German government. I am informed 
by General Godley that number of maintenance trains running into Düssel- 
dorf bridge-head last year was seven per week. This number, however, only 
takes into account supply trains and does not include troop transports such as 
reliefs and men on leave, all of which were carried by military waggons 
attached to regular train service which is no longer run. It is also to be 
remembered that garrison in bridge-head has been reduced since 1921. In 
the circumstances I am inclined to think that proposed number is not un- 
reasonable. There are grounds for hope that German railway personnel in 
British area will be prepared to accept these numbers if German government 
raise no objection. Their main objection up to now has been transport of 
reinforcements to.Ruhr and if they realize that proposed service is for reliefs 
such objections as they may have will be less strong. I would venture to 
suggest that German government should be asked to accept these numbers. 

Sent to Berlin. 


No. 110 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 24) 
No. 115 [C 3448/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 20, 1923 
My Lord, ; 

It may be convenient if I endeavour to set down the position in Germany 
today with regard to the French advance into the Ruhr. 

So far I do not think that any sign can be perceived of a weakening of the 
German attitude or an increased desire for intervention. The original demand 
made, that evacuation of the Ruhr should precede any negotiation, has to 
this extent been modified—that negotiations would be contemplated pro- 
vided the first article in any agreement involved the complete evacuation of 


the Ruhr. That is, perhaps, a certain progress, but not a very great one. 
On the other hand, the movement of resistance has, during the last month, 
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become rather more a people’s movement and rather less a Goverment 
decision or the action of combined capitalists. 

My observations lead me to believe that not only the Cet but the 
population of the Ruhr and to a far larger extent the population of unoccu- 
pied Germany have realised that passive resistance is a much more potent 
weapon than they imagined at the outset. The economic effects have been 
much less harassing and much slower to assert themselves than the great mass 
of the people expected. The hardships which the people suffered during the 
war were largely due to the blockade on sea. A population accustomed to 
varying degrees of hardships and privations since 1914 have learnt to bear, 
almost with apathy, conditions which would hardly be tolerated elsewhere. 
The blockade to be effective had to be more extensive and more complete. 

So far as one can judge the situation today, the workers of the Ruhr are 
even more determined to resist than are some of the mineowners and other 
members of the wealthier classes. 

The workers appear to be animated by two sentiments: German national- 
ist feeling, which resents foreign aggression, and class-conscious feeling, which 
resents the menace of capitalist domination. The one is strengthened by 
support from Berlin, the other by support and sympathy from Moscow. 

The position in Germany may be analysed under various heads—notably, 
currents of opinion may be sub-divided according to classes, or according to 
political parties, or according to confessional differences. 

As regards the sub-division into classes, I have already spoken. 

Regarding sub-division among parties, there is no very great divergence. 
The parties of the Right are, as might be expected, the most vehement in 
their opposition to the foreign invasion. They are the least inclined to 
compromise—the most inclined to adopt the fundamental ground that the 
Treaty of Versailles having been violated it can now be denounced as 
obsolete. But the Majority Socialists are no less resolute regarding resistance. 
It would, perhaps, be unfair to attribute their attitude to party considerations, 
but there can be no doubt that many of the politicians in the party consider 
the present opportunity a favourable one to regain popularity by vehement 
endorsement of the nationalist standpoint. They feel that the Socialist 
movement has lost some of its popularity among large classes by having 
failed to respond to the desire for a national programme. They argue that if 
on this great occasion they prove that they are as good Germans as anyone 
on the Right, they will not only have helped Germany, but will have 
strengthened their own political claim. 

The Social Democrats are extremely sensitive to any allusion to the rôle 
played by their party during the last months of the war, and any reference to 
the ‘dagger-thrust in the back of the German army’ during a debate in the 
Reichstag or in the columns of the press invariably provokes a lively response 
from the Left. While the Social Democrats, as a body, are convinced that 
the German army was too feeble to carry on the struggle in autumn 1918, 
they are loth to recall the credence they attached to the manifestos of Presi- 
dent Wilson and his fourteen points. As a result of memoirs and publications 
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from the opposite camp, it is generally believed in Germany that the Allied 
High Command never expected so sudden and complete a collapse of the 
German army. Although the Socialists cannot afford to admit that their 
policy in 1918 had been over-hasty, the present struggle in the Ruhr affords 
an excellent opportunity to retrieve their position and satisfy their qualms of 
conscience. 

Another possible sub-division is that between different classes of the 
population, as they are separated by racial antecedents and by confessional 
differences. As concerns Christians, there does not appear to be much 
difference in feeling between Protestants and Roman Catholics. The Catho- 
lic Rhinelanders are a milder population than their immediate neighbours, 
the Protestant Westphalians, and their resistance is probably less difficult to 
overcome, but, on the other hand, the hostility to the French, in Catholic 
Bavaria, is perhaps even stronger than in Protestant North Germany. The 
largest difference of opinion lies really between the Jewish community and 
the Christian. Roughly speaking, feelings usually associated with Christianity 
are obliterated and overwhelmed in the Christian community by violent 
resentment against what is considered an act of grave injustice. Among the 
Jewish community resentment gives way to a desire to discuss ways and 
means, and to arrive at a settlement—eliminating from the discussion those 
feelings of national pride and offended dignity which stand in the way of a 
resumption of normal and peaceable business. Paradoxical as it may appear, 
it might almost be said that the Jews follow the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment—the Christians that of the Old. 

As regards the duration of German resistance, it is impossible to speak 
positively. All that can be said at the present moment is that since the roth 
January resentment and a spirit of resistance have been intensified by 
numerous acts of force, such as imprisonments and expulsions, which are 
possibly inseparable from military pressure designed to coerce an industrial 
community.! 


? In his despatch No. 121 of February 18 to Berlin (C 3301/313/18), Mr. Thurstan had 
written: ‘The French have paralysed the whole administration of the Rhineland and the 
Ruhr, with the exception of the small British zone which centres round Cologne. They 
have expelled probably a thousand officials, and, what is worse, their wives and children, 
thus not only exasperating feeling in the occupied territories almost to bursting point, but 
sending out streams of poisoned hatred into all directions of Germany, to which the expelled 
Officials may repair. A policy of sentences of long terms of imprisonment has now been 
inaugurated, and as the French measures grow more and more savage, so will hatred and 
resentment grow in proportion. A small army of French officials has been sent to take over 
the customs, collect the coal-tax, and levy sundry other duties, which they seem entirely 
unfitted to perform, quite apart from the complete deadlock arising from the fact that 
German importing and exporting firms, whether dealing with goods passing between 
Occupied and unoccupied territory or with goods destined for import or export, refuse 
Categorically to apply for a French licence or to pay duty to the French. Thus, if this dead- 
lock continues, trade will soon be virtually at a standstill. I cannot conceive what policy 
the French will adopt if their troops are, as seems inevitable, eventually faced with the 
necessity of dealing with thousands of workless men for whom no work is available. Bayonets 
cannot find employment.’ f 
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The problem of duration of resistance is relative rather than positive. The 

point is whether Germany can last longer than France. The event depends 

, upon many factors, but, in my judgment, largely upon whether the French 

and Belgians succeed in re-establishing the service of their coal supplies; more 

upon this than upon a coal famine in Germany. 
: I have, etc., 

D’ABERNON 


No. 111 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 46 Telegraphic [C 3243/313118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, February 22, 1923, I p.m. 

Your telegram No. 77. 

His Majesty’s Government agree with views you express in first and second 
paragraphs and are opposed to General Degoutte’s proposal. Subject to 
this, they are ready to leave it to your and General Godley’s discretion to 
determine exactly what line boundary of ceded portion of British zone ` 
should follow bearing in mind terms of our original offer.2 You will naturally 
so draw that line as to reduce to a minimum pene of future local 
complications. 

As regards number of trains to be run through our zone on service of 
French troops north of Cologne exclusive of those beyond the districts 
occupied prior to January 11th, we find some difficulty in following General 
Godley’s argument in favour of allowing 10 trains a day, when previous 
service is stated to have averaged 7 a week. Is it really contended that the 
service found sufficient before the movement into the Ruhr began, must be 
increased tenfold merely in order to allow for haulage of such extra waggons 
as were formerly attached to ordinary trains in addition to the seven weekly 
supply trains? It is not understood what relation the 32 trains a day men- 
tioned in General Godley’s telegram No. 396 to War Office (of February 
[2o]th)3 as representing maximum in 1921, bear to the number of seven a 
week to which you refer in your telegram No. 77. 

_ Impression created by General Godley’s telegram is that in referring to 
‘normal French military requirements’ as justifying 10 trains a day, he has in 
mind not the requirements of French forces north of Cologne in the strength 
prior to January 11th but the requirements of much larger, if not the entire, 
forces now employed in the Ruhr. This would be contrary to intentions of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Furthermore, it may be quite reasonable to allow number of trains to be 
cumulated at the rate fixed for each day, provided the period during which 
cumulation is authorized is not unlimited. Otherwise French might by first 
restricting the number of trains to, say, 2 or 3 a day, claim the right after a 


t No. 109. 2 See No. 108. 3 See No. 109, n. 2. 
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fortnight to send through in one continuous movement 100 trains in order to 
facilitate some larger military operation in the Ruhr at a given moment. 
Would it not be simpler to fix definitely a maximum figure per week never 
to be exceeded? 

As General Godley’s proposal presents itself to us at present, it seems doubt- 
ful whether we could press its acceptance on German government, and before 
authorizing His Majesty’s ambassador at Berlin to put it forward, I should 
be glad to receive more precise information on above points. | 

Repeated to Berlin No. 44. 


No. 112 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 23, 11 p.m.) 
No. 96 Telegraphic [C 3415 [313/18] 
BERLIN, February 23, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 44.! 

German government appear ready to execute their engagement taken upon 
your telegram No. 38.2 | 

This engagement was to co-operate in working the same service through 
Cologne as existed before January 11th, a service similar to that which has 
been maintained since the occupation of Düsseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort— 
facilities to be strictly limited. It must be possible to ascertain as a question of 
historical fact what these facilities were and I suggest that all other con- 
siderations are irrelevant; notably German contention that train service 
previous to January 11th was far in excess of normal requirements of the 
then garrison of 4,000 men at Rhine ports no less than French contention 
that they would like a much larger service for their present force in the Ruhr. 

Is it not possible to confine negotiations to strict execution of engagement 
as it stands without either adding or subtracting anything? 

Captain Georgi is here and has seen Minister of Communications. The 
latter is proceeding to Frankfurt tonight to confer with President of Cologne 
railway direct. He suggested that G[odley]3 should meet them at Frankfurt 
on Monday‘ when he hoped to have definite scheme to put forward. 

Minister of Communications gave the impression that he was anxious to 
find practical solution subject to his apprehension of difficulties with men. 
He suggested number of minor points to avoid friction with latter. 

Sent to Coblenz. 

1 No. 111 (No. 46 to Coblenz). 
2 No. 99. 

3 See No. 115, below. 

4 February 26. 
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No. 113 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [C 3477/313/18] 
Urgent _ FOREIGN OFFICE, February 24, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram of February 23rd received through War Office! has crossed 
Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. 96 to me.? 

Lord D’Abernon’s comment is very much in point and I cannot help 
feeling that a comparatively simple issue is becoming clouded by extraneous 
considerations and a mass of bewildering statistics quite unintelligible to any 
but a technical expert. 

Terms of our offer to French were explicitly stated in my telegram to Berlin 
No. 383 and there is nothing to add or to subtract from them. In good faith 
to Germany we are bound to see to it that limitation therein laid down is 
adhered to, and I have an uneasy suspicion that the French are jockeying us 
into a position where Germany will justly be able to accuse us of bad faith. 
His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to contemplate such a possi- 
bility and wish you to be guided by that knowledge. 

In all the circumstances Lord D’Abernon’s suggestion that General Godley 
should confer personally with German Minister of Communications seems to 
us a good one and we trust that he may be able to adopt it. In that case it 
would be well that you should send a technical member of your staff so that 
your views may be represented also. But it is essential that in such conference 
the plain terms of the offer of His Majesty’s Government should be strictly 
adhered to and not be allowed to be unduly strained under French pressure. 
Question of river transportt might be discussed at the same time with the 
German Minister. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 47 and Paris No. go. 


1 This telegram (No. C.O. 403), not printed, was a reply to No. 111. 

2 No. 112. 3 No. 99. 

4 In his telegram received through the War Office (see n. 1), Lord Kilmarnock had 
stated: ‘The only satisfactory solution, and one which I am advised is perfectly practicable, 
would be for French to agree to use river transport as well.’ 


No. 114 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 24, 10.45 p.m.) 
No. 33 Telegraphic [C 3472/313118] 
Confidential BRUSSELS, February 24, 1923, 7.56 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs emphasized very strongly to me today that 
Belgian government had no unavowed political designs with regard to Ruhr 
and Rhineland. All they sought was undertakings and guarantees for pay- 
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ment of reparations. They based their attitude on terms of their note to 
German government of January roth.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs called my particular attention to communiqué 
issued at meeting of Commission of Foreign Affairs (see my despatch No. 
162).2 The Commission had unanimously approved statement in which he 
had defined aims of Belgium. Minister for Foreign Affairs told me confi- 
dentially that he had intimated to French President of the Council that | 
Belgian government would like him to make a similar declaration. French 
government now seemed inclined to take up attitude that there was no 
particular hurry and that German resistance could be slowly worn down. 
Belgian government on the other hand favoured energetic measures in order 
to put an end to present situation as soon as possible. They are impatient for 
surrender of German government and a satisfactory agreement with them to 
be followed by withdrawal by stages of occupying forces, 

Evidently Minister for Foreign Affairs does not like the talk in France of 
exacting measures to ensure security beyond those laid down in Versailles 
Treaty, still less any question of setting up an autonomous Rhineland etc. 

My general impression of conversation was that Belgian government would 
be strictly loyal towards France so long as it was a question of obtaining 
satisfaction from Germany in accordance with their declarations when 
entering the Ruhr. If French government should endeavour to import a new 
element into their joint policy the Belgian government would make energetic 
opposition. 

I enquired whether he was in close touch with Italian government—a 
course which seemed desirable in view of what he had said. He replied that 
there was not much contact and he thought he would make further efforts 
in this direction. 

He evidently wants to keep in touch with us and would welcome any sign 
that His Majesty’s Government on their part had similar desire. 


1 See No. 16, n. 1. 2 Of February 23, not printed. 


No. 115 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 25, 7.35 p.m.) 
No. 85 Telegraphic [C 3474/313/18] 
COBLENZ, February 25, 1923, 4.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 51.1 | 
I quite understand terms of our offer to French and have explained them 
carefully to General Godley. Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. g6? puts 
position very clearly. The only difficulty is to arrive at historical fact as to 
amount of transport at disposal of French during period in question. It is 


1 No. 113. 2 No. 112. 
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with this object in view that General Godley and I have been going into 
figures which have been submitted to Your Lordship; I regret I have not 
been able to submit simpler statement but complication is due to fact that 
before move into Ruhr French communications were mainly assured not by 
separate military trains but by coaches reserved for military attached to 
practically every train that went through. As trains to which these coaches 
were attached have ceased to run it has been necessary to endeavour to 
calculate how many complete trains these coaches represent. We have 
reason to believe that Germans are working on a similar basis but I do not 
know whether their conclusions coincide with those arrived at by General 
Godley’s experts. Conference with Minister of Communications certainly 
affords best prospect of arriving at understanding. 

T had not understood that Lord D’Abernon suggested that General Godley 
should go to Frankfurt but assumed that ‘G’ in his telegram meant Captain 
Georgi. General Godley sees objections to going himself but will send repre- 
sentative who will meet Georgi in Frankfurt tomorrow. 

With regard to use of waterways} it does not seem to me necessary to 
discuss this matter with Germans. French are in position to obtain necessary 
means of transport outside our zone and vessels would merely pass through 
without any help from us or Germans in our zone. 

Suggestion which it was intended to convey was that if French were not 
satisfied with railway service offered them after discussion with Germans, it 
might be pointed out that river enabled them to supplement it without 
embarrassing us. | 

Sent to Berlin. 


3 See No. 113, n. 4. 


No. 116 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 26, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 98 Telegraphic [C 3497/313/18] 
BERLIN, February 25, 1923, 8 p.m. 
Reichsbank have addressed to British and French Embassies copy of 
protest sent by them to Rhineland High Commission regarding confiscation 
of money in transit through the Ruhr. Protest states that approximately 13 
milliard marks in bank-notes, two cases with 210 plates for printing 500 mark 
notes, and four cases with 160 plants [sic] for printing 20,000 mark notes, 
were seized on morning of February 24th at blockade station of Hengstey by 
French troops. Bank notes were destined, as regards twelve milliards, for 
Reichsbank principal office at Cologne, balance for Ohligs and Solingen and 
Elberfeld. Plants [sic] destined for printing offices in Elberfeld and Düssel- 
dorf. Entire sum was for use of occupied territory. Of twelve milliards 
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destined for Cologne half was for use in Cologne itself, other half for gradual 
provisioning of Bonn, Diisseldorf, Crefeld, Miinchen-Gladbach and Aix-la- 
Chapelle according to requirements. 

Protest continues: 

‘We have already made an official protest against this confiscation. 
Reichsbank is an autonomous institution entirely based on private capital 
and sole owner of its capital in which Reich has no part. Confiscation is 
therefore a violation of private rights. This seizure further injures economic 
interests of occupied territory very gravely and may occasion gravest econo- 
mic disturbance, more particularly as further despatch of currency to occu- 
pied territory cannot be risked by us so long as danger of confiscation is not 
removed. 

Seizure of plants [sic] further endangers security of bank note issue and 
facilitates forgery. 

In view of these consequences (wirkungen) we request Rhineland Com- 
mission to make immediate restitution of confiscated consignments.’ 

Text by bag. 


1 Despatch No. 132 of February 26, not printed. 


No. 117 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Ke edleston 
(Received February 26, 5.45 p.m.) 


No. 86 Telegraphic [C 3587/313/18] 
COBLENZ, February 26, 1923, 4.15 p.m. 


By instructions of Belgian and French governments, French troops occu- 
pied yesterday strips of territory lying between bridgeheads of Mainz and 
Coblenz and between bridgeheads of Coblenz and Cologne. Between first 
named bridgeheads line taken up is Kirchberg Limburg and between last 
named Asbach Uckerath. 

High Commission by majority vote placed this new territory from today 
under authority of High Commission. I abstained. | 

Reasons given for this action are simplification of customs control and 
prevention of Nationalist demonstrations which have taken place in this 
area, 

Sent to Berlin No. 34. 
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No. 118 


Sir À. Geddes (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 27, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 93 Telegraphic [C 3633/313/18] 


WASHINGTON, February 26, 1923 

My telegram No. 62.1 

Conversations which I have recently had with Secretary of State, Mr. 
Root,? and others, tend to confirm my impression that opinion in this 
country is becoming steadily less sympathetic towards Germany and more 
tolerant of French Ruhr policy. With the exception of Middle West and in 
particular such states as Missouri and Wisconsin, opinion of popular majority 
is fully to endorse policy of ‘forcing’ Germany to pay reparations. 

This somewhat surprising development is attributable, I believe, first and 
foremost to a revival of war spirit and to growing sense that task of proving 
to Germany that she was defeated, assumed to have been left unfinished in 
November, 1918, must now be undertaken afresh. Almost grotesquely a 
certain note of criticism of Great Britain is even becoming audible on the 
ground that she has withdrawn from participation in this work. There is 
undoubtedly a widespread though little expressed conviction that as Germany 
knows no argument but force the important matter of payment of French 
debt to United States is bound up with French success in the Ruhr, desperate 
as the expedient is. Moreover, it is well to bear in mind that argument that 
revival of trade and industry is being everywhere hampered by the action of 
France makes a much smaller appeal in United States than in Great Britain. 
Here there is now no unemployment and trade is to all appearance reviving 
not withstanding chaotic conditions in Europe so that America can enjoy the 
luxury of exulting in the discomfiture of Germany to an extent which is 
denied to British. Further there is a distinct feeling that it may not be bad 
for American trade that British trade should suffer through disorganisation 
of the continent of Europe. 

I have thought it well to emphasize above so that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may more readily appreciate difficulties found by President? and 
Secretary of State who, while personally sympathetic to attitude of Great 
Britain, are meeting with opposition to their views. These difficulties are 
liable to be increased by anything in the nature of a campaign in British 
Parliament or press in favour of early American intervention in Europe in 
any way contrary to wishes of France. 

I did not fail to speak to Secretary of State in the sense of your telegrams 
Nos. 554 and 65.5 In the latter Your Lordship speaks of ‘suggestion of 


t No. 89. 2 A prominent Republican and a former Secretary of State 1905-9. 

3 Mr. Warren G. Harding. 4 Of January 9, not printed. 

5 Of February 15. This ran: ‘There is still no official indication that either France or 
Germany would welcome intervention. But signs are not lacking that moment may be 
approaching when such a move might be more opportune. 

“His Majesty’s Government are most grateful for suggestion of American co-operation if 
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American co-operation’. Actual inquiry of Secretary of State reported in my 
telegram No. 596 was whether His Majesty’s Government could suggest 
anything that United States might do to ease the situation and Secretary of 
State has hitherto abstained from mentioning the possibility of overt co- 
operation with us, though there is no doubt that he still has in mind the 
‘suggestion which he made at Newhaven—see my despatch No. 9.7 He 
appears to hope that a situation ultimately will arise in which it will be 
possible for United States government to undertake some form of mediation 
leading to an expert examination of Germany’s capacity to pay which 
powers concerned might or might not have agreed in advance to accept. He 
probably would prefer that, if possible, such ultimate mediation should be by 
United States alone. Naturally, however, he has not committed himself 
even in his own mind to any definite plan. 
you are right in thinking that Secretary of State had Franco-German situation in mind. 
Should circumstances at a later date appear to warrant any such step I will communicate 
further with United States government. 

“You would do well to make this communication to Mr. Hughes personally and confi- 
dentially. A premature move at this juncture might aggravate rather than improve the 
situation.’ 


6 Of February 6, not printed. 
7 Of January 5, not printed. See however, Vol. XX, No. 157. 


No. 119 


Mr. Thurstan (Cologne) to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
(Received in the Foreign Office, March 1) 
No. 136 [C 3804/313/18] 
COLOGNE, February 26, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 128 of the 22nd instant,! I have the 
honour to transmit herewith, for Your Excellency’s information, copy of a 
despatch, No. 92, dated the 21st instant,! which I have this day received from 
the Acting Vice Consul at Essen. 

The French seem to be systematically making the situation in the Ruhr 
Basin more and more impossible for the inhabitants. The train service is to all 
extents and purposes non-existent. Nearly all the telegraph and telephone 
lines are out of use for various reasons, and the newspapers are systematically 
suppressed. The fact that the police in the largest city in the area have been 
dismissed and that the inhabitants of Essen are now a prey to footpads and 
criminals of all descriptions leads one to fear that other towns may soon 
suffer a similar fate. Large forces of French troops seem to roam through the 
Basin causing disorder and alarm wherever they go. Recklinghausen and 
Gelsenkirchen were the first victims of this policy and the latest sufferer is 
Bochum. All the towns in the Ruhr District from Diisseldorf to Dortmund 


1 Not printed. 
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have been deprived of their Mayors, with the exception of Hamborn, 
Mülheim, Gladbeck and Gelsenkirchen, at which latter place the Mayor has 
been released. A new policy in regard to the railways seems to have been 
inaugurated during the last few days. This consists of sending detachments of 
troops to different stations and seizing all the available locomotives and 
rolling stock, which are taken away to unknown destinations. Wanne, 
Frintrop, the large goods junction outside Essen, Bochum, and many other 
stations have been so visited recently. 

In regard to the French visitation of Bochum, the Oberbiirgermeister and 
twenty-two municipal officials were arrested while at a meeting, which 
resulted in a general strike being declared between noon and 5 o’clock on the 
following day. They were subsequently released. French troops entered 
one of the principal stores in the town, and when the manager refused to 
present them with a large quantity of wares in accordance with the list 
handed in, the troops seized goods valued at ten million marks. They are 
also reported to have done considerable damage by breaking pieces from 
china dinner-sets and thus destroying the value of the sets. Other shops in 
the town were similarly stripped, and it is stated that shop-keepers all over 
the district are now as alarmed for the safety of their property as are owners 
of motor-cars. The Chamber of Commerce at Bochum was subsequently 
occupied and thoroughly looted of everything in it. The soldiers, before 
leaving, turned the gas on so that a serious accident might easily have arisen 
when the Germans returned to the building after its evacuation. The pro- 
ceedings at Bochum unfortunately involved a certain amount of bloodshed, 
as fire was opened on the crowd, with the result that one man was killed and 
another wounded. At Oberhausen, too, one policeman was shot dead and 
another wounded. 

The local press reports that the Ruhr Basin abounds with French spies and 
informers, some of whom are already becoming known to the inhabitants. 
Their practice is to get into conversation with Germans in inns and other 
places and by pretending that they are anti-French induce their victims to 
express their opinions, a process which results in a subsequent arrest. 

It is announced that the dismissal of all railway employees has resulted in 
great hardship to the latter, who are only being given two hours’ notice in 
which to remove their furniture and household belongings. 

The French have issued a statement to the effect that the taking of private 
money from pedestrians at Gelsenkirchen recently was due to a misunder- 
standing. The troops, it is added, had orders to search private persons in 
case they were carrying any public funds on them. It is further announced 
that private money so taken will be refunded, but the methods to be adopted 
in carrying this out are not explained. 

Copies of this despatch and enclosure have been furnished to His Majesty’s 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs and to the British High Commissioner 
at Coblenz. 

I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 
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No. 120 


The RES Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 202 [C 3626/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 26, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador! asked to see me this afternoon, apparently in 
order to have a conversation on things in general. He rambled gently over 
the field of international politics, but I think what he really wanted to find 
out was the attitude of His Majesty’s Government with regard to the occu- 
pied territory on the Rhine. He explained with considerable frankness that 
the Belgian Government had been forced by sheer necessity to go in with the 
French, whose embraces were sometimes of a very inconvenient description, 
and he disowned, on behalf of his country, any object but that of exacting 
reparations, in order to balance a very deplorable budgetary situation. The 
last thing, he said, that his Government or people wanted was to remain in 
the Ruhr or to further the political aims of France. Money, and money 
alone, was their object. When I said that at present the symptoms of success 
were rather hard to see, he replied that what his Government looked forward 
to was a loan to be found by the great industrial magnates of Germany, who 
had been careful to take their wealth out of the country, and who would 
come to the aid of the German Government sooner or later. But, as I have 
said, his main concern was the continued British occupation. Here, again, 
he argued that our withdrawal would tighten the French embrace, by which 
his country was already being perilously encircled, and he expressed the 
strongest desire, acting under instructions from his Foreign Minister, that we 
should remain. 

I said that that desire was, I believed, shared by all the Governments 
concerned, that is, the French, Italian and Belgian Governments, as well as 
by the German Government and the German inhabitants of the occupied 
territory. We also felt ourselves that it was in the public interest that we 
should remain, both because our presence exercised a moderating influence, 
and because if we withdrew we should be in an inferior position as regards the 
final settlement of the reparations question. The only thing that would force 
us to retire would be a local situation so delicate, so embarrassing or so 
dangerous as to render it impossible for our soldiers to remain. Short of that, 
our present policy was to retain the status quo. 

The Ambassador expressed the utmost satisfaction with this pronounce- 
ment, and then withdrew.2 

I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


I Baron Moncheur. 
2 Cf, No. 114. 
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No. 121 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received February 27, 11.05 p.m.) 


No. 87 Telegraphic [C 3678/913/18] 
COBLENZ, February 27, 1923, 7.10 p.m. 


Terms of agreement reached at Frankfurt yesterday are . . 4 General 
Godley’s telegram No. 405 to War Office.z Your Lordship will see General 
Godley’s proposal of ten trains a day has been accepted with certain limi- 
tations. I consider terms reasonable and that facilities offered should 
be ample to meet legitimate requirements of French within limits of offer 
made to them in London. 

With regard to trains journaliers referred to in General Officer Command- 
ing Cologne telegram I would point out that as these trains are being run by 
French military authorities mainly for conveyance of civilian passengers 
they do not come within purview of negotiations conducted in London which 
dealt with purely military traffic. Cologne-Ostend and Cologne-Paris 
expresses come into this category. 

Sent to Berlin No. 42 and General Officer Commanding Cologne. 


1 The text is here uncertain. Another version of this telegram here reads: ‘contained in’, 
2 Of February 27. See No. 122, n. 4, below. 


No. 122 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 54 Telegraphic [C 3678/313/18] _ 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 1, 1923, 4 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 87! and General Officer Commanding’s telegrams 
Nos. 4052 and 406.3 

Before saying anything further at Berlin, we consider that you and General 
Godley should discuss the proposals with French local authorities and 
endeavour to obtain their concurrence. On the basis of their accepting ten 
trains a day from south to north through Cologne on the two lines specified 
on left bank of the river you may draw up a formal draft agreement for sub- 
mission to His Majesty’s Government before final approval. On the assump- 
tion that ‘trains journaliers’ have no military significance, we are prepared 
in the event of France objecting, to ignore German request that they be 
included in daily ration of ten trains allowed to France. There seems no 
clear reason why they should enter into the calculation. Nor do we think it 

1 No. 121. 2 Of February 27. See n. 4, below. 

3 This, dated February 27, reported following telephone message received at Cologne: 


*, . . Dr. Rosenberg, German Minister for Foreign Affairs, accepts terms proposed for 
settlement and requests that as next move they should be proposed to Berlin by London.’ 
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necessary to give any engagement to Germany regarding conditions (1) to 
(4)* inclusive of Godley’s telegram No. 405. As to coal and coke, M. le 
Tro[c]quer made it clear at London meeting{s]s that there was no longer 
any intention of conveying it through British zone, and the other conditions 
seem covered by daily ration of trains upon an agreed basis accepted by 
Germany. ; 

We are opposed to regarding daily ration of trains as cumulative. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 49 and Paris No. 99. 


4 These were: ‘(1) No reparation coal and coke across British zone, 

‘(2) French and Belgian military traffic across English zone to be restricted to normal 
relief and maintenance traffic. 

*(3) No increase of men or material to be (? sent) through British zone either for force in 
Ruhr or for a fresh advance. 

‘(4) French and Belgian military traffic to be restricted to left bank of Rhine and to 
two lines Worringen-Kierberg and Worringen—Brihl.’ 

5 See No. 99 and No. 107, n. 2. 


No. 123 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
No. 90 Telegraphic [C 3815/313/18] 
COBLENZ, March 1, 1923, 4.50 p.m. 


High Commission passed this morning ordinance 149 placing railways in 
occupied territories under a special administrative body consisting of a 
French director and a Belgian and French assistant director. This administra- 
tion replaces present German administration. 

Director has under his orders all railway personnel and is responsible for 
entire administration of railways. He is in addition charged with drawing 
up budget of railway administration. Seat of new administration is to be 
at Coblenz but may be transferred according to circumstances elsewhere. 
Administration is at the moment established at Düsseldorf. 

Special provision has been made for railways in British zone which will 
not come under above administration. 

I abstained from participating in this ordinance text of which is being 
Sent to you by first bag.! 

Sent to Berlin No. 37. 


1 Coblenz despatch No. 89 of March 2, not printed. 
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No. 124 


Mr. Thurstan (Cologne) to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
(Received in the Foreign Office, March 3) 
No. 141 {C 3026/313/18] 
COLOGNE, March 1, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 138 of yesterday,' I have the honour 
to report that the entire green police of Bochum were arrested yesterday 
morning, after the Police Headquarters had been occupied by a strong force 
of troops. The main and suburban railway stations were also seized, as 
were the Post Office and the Customs Office. All the money found in these 
buildings was removed and it is believed that, as it was the last day of the 
month, the French intention was to deprive all the government employees 
of the salary due to them. The centre of Bochum remains completely 
barred off and the population is said to be reduced to a state of utter despair. 
The shops have been closed for days and the women are at their wits’ ends 
to know where to go for food. 

During the night of February 27-28, strong French forces paid another 
visit to Recklinghausen, subsequently arresting the entire police force, who 
were taken out of the town in motor lorries. A similar fate befell the police 
force of Herne. The goods station at Oberhausen has been evacuated by 
the French, temporarily or otherwise. According to German reports, all the 
trucks in the station were found to have been smashed by the French and in 
many cases looted. It is added that similar reports are coming in daily from 
all parts of the Ruhr. Several cases of highway robbery at night by French 
soldiers are stated to have taken place at Oberhausen and an Englishman 
who has just returned from Essen assures me that such cases are frequent in 
that town. 

It may be that the French will subsequently allow the police of Bochum, 
Recklinghausen and Herne to return to duty. On the other hand one 
cannot avoid suspecting that their removal is an indication that the French 
intend methodically to strip the Ruhr of its entire police force. In my 
despatch No. 136 of the 26th ultimo,? I expressed apprehension lest they 
should carry out such a policy. To the onlooker it seems that no stone is 
being left unturned to shatter the morale of the inhabitants of the Ruhr 
and their exhibition of nerve and self-restraint must be a cause for wonder 
and even admiration to those familiar with the conditions under which they 
are now living. The situation seems to be gradually growing worse and 
there is no ray of light. If both sides persist in their present policy, it seems 
that nothing can prevent an ultimate disaster. 

Copies of this despatch have been sent to His Majesty’s Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs and to the British High Commissioner at Coblenz. 

I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 
1 Not printed. 2 No. 119. 
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No. 125 
Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with M. de Montille 
[C 4153/313/18] . 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 2, 1923 


I took the opportunity of a visit from M. de Montille today to call his 
attention to the serious trouble likely to arise from the action of the French 
and Belgian governments in purporting to extend the authority and com- 
petence of the Allied Rhineland Commission to matters entirely outside 
their province and in clear contravention of the Rhineland agreement. 

I warned him that if this line of policy was further pursued it would 
raise in the most acute form the question whether H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment} could remain associated with the Rhineland High Commission. The 
Commission could, legally, claim to decide by majority votes, matters 
within the 4 corners of the Agreement, and apply such decisions within the 
area defined in it. But when it pretended to extend its authority beyond 
such limits, the position of the British Commissioner tended to become 
intolerable. 

M. de Montille said he would bring these considerations? to the notice of 
the Quai d’Orsay. 

E. A. C. 


1 Counsellor of the French Embassy. 
2 Lord Curzon commented (March 3): “They are very pertinent.’ 


No. 126 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 51 Telegraphic [C 3814/313/18] 
Very urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1923, 2.35 p.m. 


Coblenz telegram No. 89. (Visit of Prussian Prime Minister to Cologne). 
Please act as suggested by Lord Kilmarnock. German government should 
realise we cannot allow British zone to become sounding board of anti- 


French harangues by German ministers. 
You should see Minister for Foreign Affairs at once? and explain to him 


that His Majesty’s Government may be driven to forbid speeches by 


1 Of March 1. This ran: ‘In spite of hint given by Lord D’Abernon [see No. 91, n. 2], 
Prussian Minister of the Interior [Herr Severing] went recently to Solingen and made a 
speech which was rather provocative. It is now announced in press that Prussian Prime 
Minister [Herr Otto Braun] is coming to Cologne on Sunday next to speak on struggle 
now being waged by German people. . . . I suggest that attention of German government 
should be directed to desirability of avoiding incident of this nature.’ 

2 Before this telegram was despatched Lord D’Abernon, in his telegram No. 107 of 
March 3, had reported: ‘Minister for Foreign Affairs took matter up at once and now 
informs me that Prussian Prime Minister has abandoned projected visit.’ 
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responsible members of German government in British zone; and put it to 
His Excellency that German government would be well advised definitely 
to forbid their ministers to visit British zone so long as present tension 
continues. 


Repeated to Paris No. 101 and Coblenz No. 63. 


No. 127 


Rhine Army (Cologne) to War Office (Received March 3, 6.28 p.m.) 


No. C.O. 408 Telegraphic [C 3954/313/18] | 
COLOGNE, March 3, 1923, 6 p.m. 

Following for Foreign Office from Lord Kilmarnock:! 

Reference your telegram No. 54.2 Yesterday a meeting took place at Düssel- 
dorf between General[s] Degoutte and Payot, General Godley and myself. 
Trains journaliers formed the chief topic of discussion. As grave doubt is 
felt by our experts as to Germans accepting them in addition to ten military 
trains daily, we endeavoured to get an arrangement accepted by French, 
by which trains journaliers should run in connection with German trains 
circulating across our area, passengers changing at both frontiers of our 
zone. A very stiff attitude was taken up by French and they refused to 
agree to this. French reduced their claims considerably after a long dis- 
cussion had taken place, and agreed provisionally to basis of arrangements, 
details of which will be submitted to you after a further conference which is 
to be held here Monday evening. 


1 In his telegram No. 92 of March 3, via Cologne, Lord Kilmarnock had reported ‘. . . 
German staff, acting under instructions from Berlin, cut all telephone and telegraph wires 
leading north from Coblenz and did considerable unnecessary damage to instruments, 
batteries etc., extent of which is only today apparent. ... Until communications are 
restored please send telegrams to me care of Rhine Army. I will arrange with General 
Godley for their transmission here.’ 

2 No. 122. 

3 March 5. In his despatch No. 97 of March 6 Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘The general 
effect of the draft agreement [enclosed] is that the French are granted :— 


‘(1) The right to ten through military trains a day in each direction, which they may 
dispose of as they will. In this number they will, I believe, in practice and as a 
general rule, include such “trains journaliers” as they think essential. 

‘(2) Two “trains journaliers” limited strictly to foodstuffs only. This restriction is 
highly important as it excludes the transport of arms, ammunition, aeroplanes, etc., 
and I do not think that the Germans can legitimately raise objections to these two 
trains. It will obviate the necessity which might otherwise arise of the French 
requisitioning foodstuffs locally. 

‘(3) A certain number of carriages to be detached from the trains run by the French 
outside our area and attached to the corresponding German service through our 
area, the number of trains affected being not less than five a day.” 
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No. 128 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 52 Telegraphic [C 3975/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 3, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 


_ Considerable inconvenience is being caused to British traders who are 
unable to obtain goods from the occupied areas.! German exporters plead 
that Franco-Belgian regulations have put a stop to trade and quote orders 
of German government as precluding them from applying for licences to 
allied licence offices. 

So far as concerns old occupied area it seems to us that this recalcitrance 
is at least unwise, if importance is attached to absence of Anglo-German 
friction. Requirement of Bad Ems licences is not new requirement consequent 
on Franco-Belgian action in the Ruhr, but a condition of 1921 arrangement? 
to which His Majesty’s Government were also parties. One of principal 
effects of German government refusing to recognise Bad Ems licensing 
organisation is, so Board of Trade informs us, that German trade in the 


1 Notes of an interdepartmental meeting held at the Foreign Office on February 26, to 
consider the effect on British Trade of the situation in the Rhineland and the Ruhr ran 
as follows ‘... The point was... raised whether the alteration of the customs tariff was not 
an act of sovereignty which the French and Belgian authorities had usurped, and whether 
His] Mfajesty’s] G[overnment] would not therefore be justified in making a protest. Mr. 
Troughton [Economic Adviser to the British Section of the Rhineland High Commission] 
explained that in the case of imports the French intended to go back almost at once to the 
old German tariff. As-regards exports, on the other hand, the French wanted to retain the 
increased rates (with some exceptions) because they consider the old German export duties 
were too low and the recent reductions were in any case unjustifiable, 

‘Mr. Wills [of the Board of Trade] suggested that it would be sufficient if the French 
government declared their willingness to meet us in individual cases where hardship could 
be shown. He suggested that the French and Belgians should allow contracts entered into 
before the occupation of the Ruhr to be carried out under the same conditions as regards 
duty and licences as existed when the contracts were signed. For more than that he did not 
think we should press, as firms concluding contracts since the occupation would only be 
doing so with their eyes open. 

‘Mr. Troughton was asked to discuss the question of the alteration of the export tariff 
with his French, Belgian and Italian colleagues and to see if it were possible to persuade 
them to revert to the German tariff (i.e. the pre-occupation tariff, as the Germans have 
since the occupation, probably with a view to propaganda, lowered the tariff on some goods). 

‘Mr. Troughton said he would see what he could do in this matter, but thought he would 
first approach his colleagues on the question of the contracts concluded before the coming 
into force of the new measures. In that he considered he had a chance of success, as the 
French had shown every disposition to meet the representations of the British section of the 
Rhineland commission in cases of hardship which had arisen. . . . It was decided therefore 
that before the question of direct representations to the French government was further 
considered it should be seen what concessions could be obtained from the allied authorities 
on the spot, and it was agreed that each case as it came up should first be referred to Coblenz 
for such action there as might be possible.’ 

A Foreign Office memorandum of February 27, ‘Tabular Statement concerning Restric- 
tions on Trade at present in force in the Rhineland and the Ruhr’ is filed at C 3709/313/18. 

2 See Vol. XVI, Nos. 458-526, passim, and Chap. VI. 
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Rhineland will come to a standstill. This can hardly be their object or to 
their interest. 

Would they be likely to listen to counsels of reason on above lines? If 
you think there is any chance of success, you might represent the matter 
to them, unofficially if you prefer, suggesting that they should find some 
means of letting their nationals in the Rhineland know that their former 
instructions to ignore the Bad Ems licensing office are in practice withdrawn 
or suspended. 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 64. 


No. 129 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 4, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 97 Telegraphic [C 3940/313/18] 
Very urgent COBLENZ, March 3, 1923, 6.40 a.m. 


Neither Rhineland agreement nor treaty of Versailles gives the Inter- 
allied Rhineland high commission power to exercise jurisdiction otherwise 
than in occupied territories as defined by agreement. The high commission 
is at present acting in dual capacity of high commission as set up under 
agreement and as a body for execution of pledges seized by order of Belgian 
and French governments in Rhineland. It is in its latter capacity that newly 
occupied territory referred to has been brought by high commission, under 
instructions of Belgian and French governments, within its jurisdiction. 

The position is analogous to that of March 1921 when high commission 
was charged by Allied governments with duty of carrying out customs 
sanction in Rhineland and in newly occupied territory of Diisseldorf bridge- 
head. 

The difference in present case is that His Majesty’s Government is not 
participating and their representative on high commission has taken no 
part in, and has disclaimed all responsibility for, decision. 


t See Vol. XV, Nos. 45-7 and Vol. XVI, No. 458. 


No. 130 
Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 3, 11 p.m.) 
No. 95 Telegraphic [C 3947/313118] 
COBLENZ, March 3, 1923, 9.40 p.m. 


French troops at 3 p.m. today occupied harbours of Mannheim and 
Karlsruhe and railway workshops of Darmstadt. This measure is adopted 
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as a sanction for wilful sinking of barges to obstruct navigation of the Rhine 
Herne. It is not unlikely that th[is] measure will entail entire occupation 
of the three towns in question. 


No. 131 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 10) 
No. 148 [C 4460/313/18] 
BERLIN, March 3, 1923 
My Lord Marquess, 

I have the honour to enclose a Memorandum! on the damage to British 
interests which has resulted from recent events in the Rhineland and Ruhr. 

The Memorandum has been drawn up by Mr. Thelwall? and is based 
upon information supplied by His Majesty’s Consul-General at Cologne 
and the Commercial Secretary there. 

Mr. Thelwall concludes that the only effective remedy would be the issue 
of fresh instructions from Paris and Brussels to their representatives on the 
Rhineland High Commission, requesting that proper consideration should 
be shown to British interests. 

It appears to me clear, however, that something of a more fundamental 
character is required: something of such a nature that it will not only give 
redress for past injury, but will prevent the recurrence of injury in the 
future. Nothing merely dealing with past cases is at all adequate. What we 
require is such a modification of the enactments recently passed as will 
protect British trade from undue or illegal interference in the future. 

The whole situation is one of such delicacy, difficulty and complication, 
that I am inclined myself to doubt whether it can be dealt with effectively 
without the despatch from London of some superior official fully equipped 
with technical and legal knowledge, and armed with adequate powers. 
The circumstances are so exceptional that extraordinary measures are 
requisite. No adequate solution can be attained by local officers, however 
able. 

Without making any definite proposal, I should be glad if the suggestion 
indicated above could be examined. If anyone is sent, he should have 
ample powers. 

I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 
1 Of March 2, not printed. Cf. No. 128. | 
2 Commercial Secretary at H.M. Embassy at Berlin. 
3 Major C. J. Kavanagh. 
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No. 132 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 109 Telegraphic [C 4133/313/18] 


BERLIN, March 5, 1923, 8.10 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 52.1 
I will raise matter unofficially but I rather doubt possibility of coming to 
any satisfactory arrangement. German government fear to depart from 
their principle of absolute non recognition of what they hold to be an illegal 
authority. They consider that any recognition would weaken their position 
and their system of defence. If we could suggest method of practical facilita- 
tion of trade without infraction of above mentioned principle it would aid 
negotiation. On purely practical side there should be no opposition, as 
suggested facilitation would not be without advantage in some regard from 
German standpoint. 


Sent to Coblenz. 
No. 128. 


No. 133 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 6, 10.40 p.m.) 


No. r12 Telegraphic [C 4181/313/18] 


BERLIN, March 6, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 


Chancellor spoke for over an hour and a half.! First portion of his speech 
was a catalogue of expulsions, arrests and injustices perpetrated in Rhine- 
land. Next he reviewed German reparation deliveries since armistice 
estimating total amount at 45 milliard gold marks. 

Invasion of Ruhr had so far yielded nothing to France beyond heavy bill 
of military expenditure. Capitulation would involve disastrous consequences 
for all classes in Germany and government were determined to persist in 
policy of resistance for indefinite period. It was impossible for Germany 
to make any offer as it would be considered a capitulation. Germany was 
ready as heretofore to contribute reparation within limits of her capacity. 

Chancellor said that offer? they had prepared for Paris conference was 
their maximum but he gave no details. 

Chancellor’s pledge to persevere in present policy was applauded by 
whole house. 


1 For an account of thisspeech on March6 to the Reichstag, see The Times, March 7, p. 10. 
2 See Nos. 1 and 2. 
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‘No. 134 - : . ; 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 337 [C 3840/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 6, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the 28th ultimo between the German Ambassador and 
Sir E. Crowe, on the subject of French and Belgian action against Germany. 

2. Copies of the German notes mentioned in the record are also enclosed. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 134 


FOREIGN OFFICE, February 28, 1923 


The German Ambassador handed to me the attached two notes today, 
and added a verbal protest against the action of the French and Belgian 
Governments in claiming to extend the powers of the Rhineland Commission 
to regions and in regard to matters altogether outside the scope of the 
Rhineland Agreement. 

His Excellency explained that the German Government, without wishing 
to create difficulties for His Majesty’s Government, felt bound to address 
this protest to them since they were parties to the Rhineland Agreement, 
and therefore must be held to share responsibility for the illegal manner in 
which it was sought to apply it. 

I reminded the Ambassador that His Majesty’s Government expressly 
guarded against becoming so responsible by directing their representative 
on the commission to take no part in measures which went beyond the powers 
of the commission under the agreement.? 

His Excellency said he quite understood the position, but he must formally 
record the German protest. 

He went on to express serious apprehension at possibly grave disturbances 
breaking out owing to the growing irritation of the population in face of 
French acts of violence. He was instructed to assure His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment that his Government would continue to make every effort and exercise 
every pressure open to them, to induce the population in the occupied 
regions to remain calm and avoid all pretexts for further acts of repression. 
But the temper of the people was rising to a dangerous degree, and the 
German Government must declare that should matters take a still more 
serious turn, and actual war was to break out, they could not be held 
responsible. 


1 Of February 28, not printed. 
2 See No. 20. 
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I deprecated any talk of war, and the Ambassador agreed that there was 
hardly any limit of forbearance to which his Government should not go 


rather than see actual hostilities resorted to. 
E. A. C. 


_ No. 135 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz, via Cologne) to the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston (Received March 8, r1 p.m.) 


No. 112 Telegraphic [C 4392/313/18] 
COBLENZ, March 8, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 


On proposal of French High Commissioner, acting apparently under 
instructions of his government, the High Commission today reversed its 
decision referred to in my telegram No. 86! placing newly occupied territory 
between bridgeheads on right bank under jurisdiction of High Commission. 
This territory will now come under orders of General Degoutte. It is prob- 
able that same action will be taken in regard to Appenweier and Offen- 
burg? which on being occupied were brought within jurisdiction of High 
Commission. The decision on this has been postponed.to a later sitting of 
High Commission. Monsieur Tirard explained that a precedent for High 
Commission extending its jurisdiction outside territories occupied under 
agreement existed from sanctions of March 1921.3 In order to simplify 
customs control the High Commission proposed, and Supreme Council 
approved, inclusion of territories between Coblenz and Mainz bridgeheads 
in occupied territories and extension of jurisdiction of High Commission to 
this territory. 

Same proposal in regard to Diisseldorf bridgehead was also approved by 
Supreme Council though in this case it was never put into effect for certain 
technical reasons. Monsieur Tirard stated, however, that in order to meet 
wishes of His Majesty’s Government he would propose to High Commission 
to reverse its first decision. 

Monsieur Tirard stated that there were certain facts in connection with 
occupation of workshops at Darmstadt and harbours of Karlsruhe and 
Mannheim which he felt it would be useful to state. Workshops lay within 
bridgehead of Mainz as defined by armistice conditions, i.e. within a radius 
of thirty kilos from the town of Mainz. They had, however, never actually 
been occupied and in order not to divide the town of Darmstadt in two, 
military posts have been maintained for some time past at ports of Karlsruhe 
and Mannheim to control traffic on the Rhine and High Commission had 
been instructed by Conference of Ambassadors to enter into negotiations 
with German government with regard to final settlement of this question. 
Military occupation of these ports was not, therefore, an entirely new 
departure. 


1 No. 117. 2 See No. 84. 
3 See Vol. XV, Nos. 30, 31, and 45-7. See also Vol. XVI, No. 458. 
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No. 136 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz, via Cologne) to the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston (Received March 9, 9 p.m.) 


No. 115 Telegraphic [C 4426/31318] 
COBLENZ, March 9, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Reports have been published during past few days in London press to the 
effect that French are establishing a blockade of British zone. Certain papers 
have stated that our area is now practically isolated from unoccupied 
Germany and remainder of occupied territories, the purpose of this being 
given as a means to bring pressure to bear on us in railway question. There 
is no truth in these reports which are probably due to a misconception of 
situation. As reported to you in a previous telegram! and my despatch 
No. 36,2 in order to complete customs control of frontier between occupied 
territory and unoccupied Germany and to avoid infringing British area, the 
French High Commission decided to establish customs posts at certain 
points outside eastern perimeter of our zone. As a provisional measure, 
pending establishment of these posts, certain control posts were set up in 
Diisseldorf bridgehead just to the north of our northern boundary with the 
object of ensuring that goods from the Ruhr were not transported into 
unoccupied Germany via British zone. These control posts were to have 
disappeared when customs posts east of our area were functioning but as 
certain difficulties in connection with them were reported to me, I have 
arranged with Monsieur Tirard for them to be removed at once. So far from 
wishing to cause difficulties to industries in our zone, French have shown 
every disposition to make things easy. It is of course inevitable that difficul- 
ties arise as French control posts are new to their work. Much, however, of 
what appears in newspaper reports from our area, coming from German 
sources, is tendencious in nature and must be accepted with reserve. 

1 Rhine Army telegram No. C.O. 386 of February 3 to the War Office, not printed. 

2 Of January 31, not printed. 


No. 137 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 55 Telegraphic [C 4447/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 9, 1923, 7 p.m. 


General Godley’s telegram No. 405 (of February 27th)! and my telegram 


No. 54 (of March rst) to Lord Kilmarnock.? 
As a result of discussions at Cologne between General Godley, General 


Degoutte and Lord Kilmarnock, basis of a formal agreement has been come 
to for regulation of French military traffic across British zone. 


1 See No. 121, n. 2. 2 No. 122. 
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As regards details of train working, this agreement covers all the points 
raised at Frankfort on February 26th with German Minister of Communica- 
tions except (1) that in addition to the ten train timings (Bedarfszug Fahr- 
plan) two more are. provided to be used when required for foodstuffs only; 
and (2) that it provides for through coaches connecting five times a day in 
each direction with ordinary German civil passenger trains. 

His Majesty’s Government are assured by General Godley that the through 
coach service referred to has no military significance, as it merely helps to 
replace the large number of connections provided by the German train 
services between Ruhr and the Rhineland prior to the stoppage. These 
train services in the past afforded facilities which were certainly not less than 
are now to be made available by (a) the ten daily trains (Bedarfszug Fahr- 
plan) plus the two food trains, and (b) the through coach service five times 
a day. As a matter of fact it is declared by General Godley to be improbable 
that the maximum service so authorised will actually be operated. In any 
case the arrangement now proposed will give the French no more facilities 
than were provided during the normal pre-Ruhr period, and is therefore 
strictly in the spirit of my original proposal to the German government (see 
my telegram No. 38 of February 15th)? which was accepted by them in 
principle (see your telegram No. go of February 17th).4 

You should immediately notify the German government and request 
them to issue the necessary instructions to their railway authorities in order 
that the arrangement may come into operation without further delay.’ 

Repeated to Paris No. 114 by bag, and Coblenz No. 75. 

3 No. 99. 
4 See No. 106, n. 1. 
s In his telegram No. 121 of March 11, Lord D’Abernon replied: ‘I have notified 


German government and requested them to issue necessary instructions. I understand 
Minister of Communications is not yet in possession of details of projected service.’ 


No. 138 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 10, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [C 4523/313/18] 
BERLIN, March 9, 1923, 9 p.m. 

My telegram No. 109. 

I have had two unofficial conversations with Minister for Foreign Affairs 
regarding possible alleviation of trade difficulties in the Rhineland. Minister 
says problem is due not to German action but to French illegality: he has 
nevertheless examined the position with a sincere desire to find a way out. 


t No. 132. 
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To his great regret he has not been able to discover any plan by which 
practical relief could be afforded without infringing principle and founda- 
tion of present German policy. 

He will have subject examined further and I gather he would be grateful 
if any practical suggestion could be put forward. 

Information from Cologne is to the effect that if—without securing some 
adequate counter concessions—German government ordered Germans in 
occupied territory to conform to Bad Ems licensing regulations, it would be 
regarded as a complete surrender and that German traders would generally 
refuse to follow it. It would probably lead to a ministerial crisis here. 

Sent to Coblenz No. 32. 


No. 139 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 10, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 278 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4431 [313/18] 
PARIS, March 9, 1923 


Monsieur Poincaré appeared this afternoon before Foreign Affairs Com- 
mission of Chamber. He stated that French government would accept no 
offer of mediation and would engage in no indirect negotiations with 
German government. If latter declared officially that they were ready to 
yield French government would immediately open conversations. 


No. 140 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 10, 9.15 p.m.) 


No. 48 Telegraphic [C 4518/313/18] 
BRUSSELS, March 10, 1923, 6.49 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that at Franco-Belgian conference 
of March 12th! various urgent questions concerning Ruhr and Rhineland 
are on agenda but that Belgian goyemment wished above all to discuss 
finale’ as he called it. 

He seems more than ever dissatisfied at present situation and not in mood 


1 In his previous telegram, No. 47 of March 10, Sir G. Grahame had reported: ‘French 
President of the Council will stay night of March 12th in Brussels. He will be accompanied 
by French Ministers for War [M. Maginot] and Public Works and Peretti [Count Peretti 
de la Rocca was Director of Political and Commercial Affairs at the French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs]. General Degoutte and French and Belgian Rhineland High Commis- 
sioners will also attend meeting.’ 
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to tolerate French dictation but he observed how difficult it was for a small 
country like Belgium to deal alone with France. 

I pointed out that France was in many ways dependent on co-operation 
of Belgium and that latter had good cards which resolute statesmen like 
himself and Prime Minister knew well how to play. I instanced their 
successful opposition to introduction of new currency.? He confirmed that 
this proposal had been shelved. ` 

He said that he would like to see me again after Franco-Belgian con- 
ference.3 


2 See No. 82. 3 See Nos. 145 and 150, below. 


No. 141 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz, via Cologne) to the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston (Received March 10, 7.50 p.m.) 


No. 116 Telegraphic [C 4528/313/18] 


COBLENZ, March 10, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 1114 
Your despatch No. 150.2 
High Commission is considering re-introduction in occupied territories 
of German import tariff as it stood on April 2oth, 1922, without modifications 
subsequently made in that tariff by German government. Following 
instructions received from Your Lordship I shall abstain from taking part 
in any decision on this question but I would be grateful if I may be informed 
whether you wish me to make any representations to my colleagues before 
they arrive at a decision. 


1 Of March 8, not printed. 2 Of March 1, not printed. 


No. 142 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 12) 


No. 600 [C 4535/313/18] 
PARIS, March 10, 1923 


My Lord, 

T have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith a copy of a note! 
which I have received from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, enclosing the 
text of the French Government’s reply? to the memorandum of the German 
Government of the 15th February? protesting against alleged violations by 
the French and Belgian Governments, in the course of their actions in the 


1 Of March 9, not printed. 2 Of March 5, not printed, 
3 Not printed. 
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Ruhr, of the Treaty of Versailles, the Rhineland Agreement, The Hague 
Conventions and the laws of nations. 

The German Government had claimed that the Reparation Commission’s 
letter of the 21st March, 1922,4 had envisaged supplementary cash payments 
in lieu of any delayed deliveries in kind, and that therefore the occupation 
of the Ruhr was unjustifiable. The French Government reply that the 
commission’s letter, which did indeed authorise the Allied Governments to 
demand such payments in event of German default in deliveries in kind,. 
was rendered incapable of execution by the German request of the 12th 
Julys for a moratorium for all cash payments. 

With regard to the German statement that paragraph 18 of annex 2 to 
Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles does not justify the taking of military 
measures, the French Government point out that on two different occasions— 
in the Protocol of Spa‘ and the ultimatum of the 5th May, 19217—the Allies 
considered that paragraph 18 contemplated the occupation of territory, 
and that on neither occasion did the German Government protest. 

To the German contention that the default in coal and wood deliveries 
was small in comparison with the severity of the sanctions taken in respect 
of it, the French Government reply that the occupation of the Ruhr was 
justified by Germany’s continued failure to execute the treaty in the past 
and by the faint prospects she held out for its execution in the future, and 
that, further, Germany’s general default was declared on the 26th January.8 

The German protest against the French interpretation of the word 
‘respective’ in paragraph 18 is met by the French Government by a reference 
to Mr. Chamberlain’s statement in the House of Commons on the 28th 
October, 1920,9 and by the remark that when the Germans profited by this 
interpretation they did not protest against it. There is no occasion to return 
to the question of the interpretation of this word, for it is settled. The 
Reparation Commission did not have to interpret paragraph 18; it merely 
declared the default and left it to France and Belgium to exercise the powers 
conferred on them by the paragraph. 

‘The French note then turns to the refutation of the arguments of the 
second part of the German memorandum. The German arguments fall to 
the ground, as the measures taken by the French and Belgian Governments 
were taken in conformity with the Peace Treaty. The German Government 
has infringed the treaty by regarding these measures as hostile acts. The 
régime of the occupied territories is a special one, established by the treaty. 
Theories of international law previous to the war and the treaty cannot 
apply to it. 

France has respected the Hague Conventions. Coal was not requisitioned 
in the Ruhr for the use of the army of occupation, but in order to secure 
the treaty deliveries. Requisitioning was necessitated by the action of the 


4 See Vol. XX, No. 12, nn. 1 and 4. 5 See ibid., Nos. 36 and 38. 
6 Of July 16. See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 

7 See Vol. XV, Nos. 85, Appendix 2, 86, and 87. 

8 See No. 67. 9 See Vol. X, No. 397. 
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German Government. If German officials were required to participate in 
the requisition of coal it was by virtue of the Rhineland Agreement, which 
also justifies the High Commission’s ordinances. The High Commission’s 
actions cannot be called in question by any authority in occupied territory. 

The expulsion of German officials'® was due to the fact that their instiga- 
tion of violent acts in order to prevent coal deliveries endangered the public 
order. 

The export prohibitions are part of the economic and financial sanctions 
provided for in paragraph 18. 

The occupation of Offenburg and Appenweier"™ was proceeded to as a sanc- 
tion against all German defaults, and in particular against the interruption 
of international trains. 

France also has the right to take the measures necessary to secure the 
execution of Germany’s treaty obligations other than those in respect of 
reparations. She has acted with moderation; but she is resolved on securing 
from Germany respect for the undertakings to which she has subscribed.12 

I have, etc., 
(For the Ambassador), 
Eric Puipes 


10 See Nos. 43 and 110, n. 1. 11 See No. 84. 

12 In reply to comments by Mr. Lampson, Sir C. Hurst minuted on March 17: ‘The 
French note is not at all a convincing document. It must have been prepared by someone 
who had no very great capacity for clear thought on the subject. If it is not intended to 
take any part in this battle of notes as between the French and the Germans, I do not think 
that I need offer a detailed commentary upon it. On paper the Germans do better than the 
French, 

‘Whether or not it is worth while at the present stage to consult the Law Officers seems 
to me to depend upon the question how far H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] intend to allow 
the French to go on. Ifthe attitude of benevolent neutrality is to continue, it does not matter 
very much whether we consider the French action legal or illegal because I am not clear 
what steps H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] would take if the Law Officers reported that 
the French action is illegal. It might render it more difficult for H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment] not to adopt an attitude of definite opposition.’ 

Lord Curzon added on March 19: ‘I think that they [the Law Officers] ought to be 
consulted.’ (See Nos. 173 and 179, below). 


No. 143 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) and 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 117 Telegraphic [C 4320/2751 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 12, 1923, 5.30 p.m. 


Coblenz telegrams Nos. 98 (of March grd),? 105 (of March 6th)? and 110 
(of March 7th)3 and my telegram No. 68 (of March 7th) to Coblenz.3 
Delays and losses to British trade resulting from measures taken by 


t No. 117 to Paris and No. 43 to Brussels. 2 See n. 5. 3 Not printed. 
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French and Belgian authorities in old and new occupied territories aré 
creating most unfortunate impression here and are exposing His Majesty’s 
Government to strong pressure in Parliament and from numerous trade 
interests affected. 

French/Belgian government will remember that His Majesty’s High 
Commissioner at Coblenz warned his colleagues, at time of imposition of new 
measures (see Coblenz telegram No. 59 (of February 12th))+ that, should 
injury to British trade result therefrom, His Majesty’s Government might be’ 
compelled to protest. If therefore the creation of a very embarrassing situa- 
tion is to be avoided, His Majesty’s Government consider it essential that as 
a preliminary measure immediate instructions should be issued to French and 
Belgian authorities both in old and new occupied territories to ensure that 
concessions outlined in Coblenz telegrams Nos. 98 and 105 are put into 
practice at once both in Rhineland and in the Ruhr, that they are adminis- 
tered in the most liberal spirit, and that delays, which must inevitably 
deprive these concessions of all value, at once cease. 

Please make an immediate communication to French/Belgian government 
in above sense and emphasize the fact that reaction of whole situation in 
occupied territories on British trade is regarded by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment with great and growing anxiety. 

Similar instructions have been addressed to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Brussels/Paris. 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 76. 


4 No. 94. . 

5 In Coblenz telegram No. 98 of March 3 Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘It has been today 
decided that in exceptional cases exports under contracts signed before January 25th by 
allied firms will be subject to the following measures of transit. 

‘1, The purchasing firm may itself apply to Baden Ems for licence to be stamped or if 
licence has not yet been issued for a licence to be granted. 

‘2. The export tax will be charged according to tariff in force when contract was signed. 

‘3. The allied firm will be exempt from obligation to deposit the proceeds of goods in 
form of foreign exchange.’ 

Coblenz telegram No. 105 of March 6 ran: ‘I have today concluded negotiations with 
Customs and Licensing Committees, who agree to release immediately all export goods for 
British firms which were despatched before 20th February from any point in territories now 
occupied, provided that export duty at old rates has been paid either to German or to 
Allied authorities. If export duty has not previously been paid, duty must now be paid at 
old rates to Allied authorities to secure benefit of this release. This decision applies to old 
occupied territories, also to ports of Emmerich and Duisburg and Ruhrort, where goods 
for British traders have been held.’ 
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No. 144 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 13, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 125 Telegraphic [C 4704/313/18] 


COBLENZ, March 12, 1923, 7-40 p.m. 

My telegrams Nos. 1201 and 121.1 

A more general statement of situation regarding trade in British zone as 
it appears to me may be useful. 

We have now got from our allies practically all the concessions asked 
for by Board of Trade? and indeed something more. Chief remaining 
difficulty of this part of the question is doubt whether orders given at 
Coblenz are duly carried out by allied officials in Ruhr and on frontier but 
I hope this matter will shortly be dealt with successfully. Trouble we are 
now experiencing comes from German side. Position is as follows:— 

His Majesty’s Government assents to application of customs ‘sanctions’ 
in British zone but owing to difficulties caused by arrest of president of 
finance office, French and Belgians have in practice and in order to be 
agreeable to us abstained from enforcement of those sanctions in our zone. 
It is due to this fact alone that German custom officials still remain there 
and it is only owing to our protection that they continue to be in a position 
to function, a position which they are now. using in order to place serious 
hindrances in the way of British trade. This appears to me to be a gross 
abuse of advantages they derive from our presence. There are obvious 
objections to our interfering by force locally but I would suggest situation 
should be clearly explained to German government and an urgent demand 
‘made on them to take steps to remedy situation. If they should refuse to 
do so it seems to me that a sufficient body of public opinion amongst traders 
may be created in England to justify more energetic measures on the spot. 


1 Of March 12, not printed. - 2 See No. 128, n. 1. 


No. 145 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 13, 9.15 a.m.) 


No. 51 Telegraphic [C 4660/313/18] 


BRUSSELS, March 12, 1923! 

Following communiqué just issued. 

French and Belgian Ministers? have taken necessary measures to accelerate 
deliveries of coal and coke to France and Belgium. Programme drawn up 
will be executed progressively in accordance with joint directions given by 
two Cabinets. 


1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 2 See No. 140, n. 1. 
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They have settled questions respecting working and accountancy of 
Franco Belgian railway management. 

They have agreed on measures of repression and sanctions to be applied 
in event of fresh attacks against occupying forces.3 

They have settled rules for granting of licences in respect of contracts with 


foreign industrialists. 

Finally two governments have found Rene once more in agreement 
not to subordinate evacuation of Ruhr and of newly occupied territories 
on right bank of Rhine to mere promises by Germany but to effect with- 
drawal progressively as Germany executes her reparation obligations.4 

3 In Paris telegram No. 284 of March 11 Lord Crewe had reported the murder of a French 
officer and a technical official at Buer. 

+ In his telegram No. 52 of March 12 Sir G. Grahame stated: ‘I understand that penulti- 
mate paragraph of communiqué was result of efforts on the part of Belgian ministers to 
obtain from French President of the Council some definite statement regarding conditions 
of ultimate withdrawal. 

‘Object of Belgians was to induce French to make clear the absence of any purely political 
aims.’ 

A statement to the same effect was made to Sir E. Crowe by the Belgian Ambassador on 
March 14. In his record of the subsequent conversation (filed at C 4835/313/18), Sir 
E. Crowe stated: ‘I said we should, of course, gladly take note of this assurance, but I 
ventured to express the apprehension that this assurance, like others of a similar kind given 
in analogous circumstances, might receive ingenious interpretations at the time when every- 
body expected it would be fulfilled. I asked him whether he could throw any light on the 
point, what would be considered by the French and Belgian Governments a reasonable 
commencement of German payments, on which the beginning of the withdrawal from the 
Ruhr was declared to be contingent. The Ambassador said all that was required was that 
Germany should come forward with proposals. These would at once be received and 
discussed in a friendly spirit, and, if found reasonable, would be accepted. I said this state- 
ment was as welcome as it was surprising. It seemed to me a most extraordinary thing, if 
this represented the attitude of the French and Belgian Governments, that they should in 
January last have refused even to receive German proposals, which the Government were 
at that time waiting to make [see Nos. 1 and 2]. And I said I could not help feeling a little 
doubtful as to whether Baron Moncheur’s prognostication really corresponded with the 
intentions of the French Government. We had thought it a great pity, from the beginning 
of this distressing controversy, that the French and Belgian Governments should have 
decided to apply active measures of coercion, for the purpose of enforcing something which 
they absolutely refused to define. It was admitted that the old schedule of payments [see 
Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2 and No. 85] described by the Reparation Commission could 
not now be executed. It was equally admitted that, in order to obtain substantial payments 
from Germany, a moratorium was necessary. Yet the two Governments had when taking 
measures for coercing Germany to do something refused to let the German Government 
know what they required of them; and the fact that, even now, they advanced every con- 
ceivable reason for not stating what they wanted, was calculated to inspire some doubt as 
to whether. they themselves knew. However that might be, I could only share the hope 
expressed by the Ambassador, that Germany would very shortly come forward with pro- 
posals, and that, given the genuine eagerness of both France and Belgium to find a way out 
of the present difficult situation, they would give the most favourable possible reception to 
any such proposals when put before them. 

‘I asked the Ambassador, if he would not mind my putting a leading question, whether, 
if not the French, then at least his, Government had any clear notion in their minds as to 
what they thought it was reasonable to expect from the Germans by way ofa plan of repara- 
tions in present circumstances, The long and evasive answer which Baron Moncheur gave 
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Two governments are also resolved not to leave these territories without 
obtaining from German government cancelling of penalties and sure 
guarantees for such German nationals as have collaborated with allied 
authorities. 


me confirmed me in the opinion that the Belgian Government did not know. He continued 
to harp on the fact that Germany had hitherto shown nothing but bad faith, and that all 
that was required of them now was to demonstrate their willingness to meet their obligations 
and to offer reasonable guarantees. I then asked what guarantees the Belgian Government 
had in their mind. If they were really prepared shortly to evacuate the Ruhr, I presumed 
the guarantees were not to be of a territorial character. He said certainly not. He was think- 
ing of an international loan, backed by the German industrialists. I observed that there was 
good reason to believe that this was the very plan that the Germans were prepared to offer 
last January, when the Allies refused to give them a hearing; but whether, in the chaos 
introduced into the Ruhr district by the present occupation, it remained practical to induce 
the public to subscribe to a big loan to Germany was a matter on which it became un- 
fortunately more difficult to have any confidence. . The Ambassador said, in any case, he 
desired to repudiate on behalf of his Government, in the strongest terms, any intention of 
further encroachments on German territory, or any idea of seeking to impose on Germany 
a modification of the territorial clauses of the Treaty of Versailles. I said I was glad to hear 
this, because the extraordinary effusions with which the Paris press had for some time over- 
flowed, as to the necessity of revising the Treaty of Versailles in that direction, was un- 
doubtedly creating the impression that a policy of that kind was finding favour with the 
general public opinion in France, in which case the ideas ventilated in the French press 
would, as had happened in the past, be found to be only a prelude to definite measures to 
be initiated by the French Government. Baron Moncheur thought that, not only the whole 
influence of the Belgian Government would be directed against any such schemes, but that 
M. Poincaré himself did not harbour any intention to apply them. I finally expressed the 
hope that if, and when, any overtures from Germany should reach the Belgian Government, 

they would lose no time in bringing them to the notice of the British Government. Baron 
Moncheur said we could rely on that being done.’ 


No. 146 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 17) 
No. 114 [C 4987/313/18] 
Very secret COBLENZ, March 12, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 138 (C 3419/313/18) of 
the 28th February,' transmitting to me copy of your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 289 of the 27th February! to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin, 
relative to a conversation between Mr. Lampson and the counsellor of the 
Cerman Embassy,? I have the honour to report that some indications of 

1 Not printed. 

2 Mr. Lampson’s record of this conversation of February 22 ran as follows: ‘. . . Herr 
Dufour, who was careful to deny all official inspiration, asked whether there was no way 
of bridging the gulf between the two contending parties. He proceeded to use the following 


words, which with his permission I took down :—“Our people would now be ready to meet 
authoritative people from the other side to discuss the situation, I rather presume that the 
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a readiness on the part of the Germans to negotiate, which, though slight in 
themselves, tend to confirm the impression formed by Mr. Lampson, have 
been noticeable recently in local German circles. 

A member of my staff recently met Dr. Adenauer, the Chief Biirgermeister 
of Cologne, quite unofficially, and had a private conversation with him of 
considerable interest. Asked to give his views on the present situation, 
Dr. Adenauer said: ‘For Germany it could hardly be worse.’ To a question 
as to what Germans meant when they spoke of a certain victory, he replied 
he could not personally use such an expression. The end must be bad for 


French would be willing to do so too. All this of course on the condition that the other side 
should not be given the impression that we are giving way—that is not the case. We are 
not giving way.” 

‘I said that this statement was one of great importance if it had anything behind it; was 
I to understand that the ambassador was aware of the language which M. Dufour had just 
used to me? In reporting what he had said I must know definitely whether he spoke with 
authority or merely on his own initiative. If these utterances were to be sent in to the 
Secretary of State I must know what was behind them. 

‘M. Dufour at once denied that he had come down purposely to make the above state- 
ment; but he thought it such an obvious statement of fact that there was no objection to his 
making it to me. I said I really must know how the question stood. For instance, if I 
reported his conversation it was more than likely that either Lord Curzon or Sir Eyre 
Crowe might wish to refer to it next time the German ambassador called. Might I assume 
that the German ambassador would know what was being referred to? 

‘M. Dufour replied that the ambassador did not know at this moment what he had said 
to me, but he would report it to His Excellency, and he felt sure that Herr Sthamer would 
endorse what he had said. 

‘He then went on to talk in general terms of the advisability of prompt intervention. 
Could not we as a third party suggest some compromise? 

‘I answered that so far all the indications from both sides were that intervention would be 
unwelcome and so long as that was so I did not suppose that there would be any inclination 
here even to consider the matter. I could only refer him to what the Prime Minister had 
said as lately as last Monday [for Mr. Bonar Law’s speech of February 19, see 160 H.C. Deb. 
5 s., cols. 766-74]. It seemed to me that any idea of intervention at this moment was 
inopportune—a premature step might well do immeasurable harm. Besides I really 
could not see what form of compromise we could suggest; it was rather for Germany to 
suggest something. At Paris we had had our plan, which had not been accepted; we had 
never approved of the Ruhr policy, and speaking personally I could not see any proposal 
which we could now usefully make. In order to be effective any action we might take must 
be welcomed by both sides. Might I take it from what he had just said that the German 
government would welcome any move on our part? 

‘There followed a certain amount of hair-splitting as to whether leo would describe 
their attitude. M, Dufour seemed to think any sign of “welcoming” a move on our part by 
the German government would be interpreted by the allies as merely a sign of weakness. 
He would not pass the word “welcome”. 

‘He then hinted that the only true solution would be a world conference summoned by 
the two greatest nations (though he did not say so, it was quite evident he meant America 
and ourselves), Had not the time come when in order to prevent infinite chaos in Europe 
it was our bounden duty to take some action? 

‘I made the obvious reply that the success of any conference must depend upon the good- 
will of all the participants. Unless the goodwill of all parties was assured beforehand it 
seemed a mere waste of time to talk of such a thing as a conference. As things were at 
Present the idea seemed to me obviously premature.’ 
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Germany. He had seen its wonderful resistance for the last two months, 
and even now he saw no signs that the spirit of resistance was weakening. 
France was also suffering, and would suffer more. On the question of the 
possibility of negotiations being mentioned, he said that such were urgently 
necessary. Great Britain could take the first step, and he still believed in 
American intervention. He also believed that Herr Cuno desired to negotiate. 
. On its being pointed out that, according to the newspapers, France would 
regard Great Britain’s intervention as an unfriendly act, he answered that 
a move on Germany’s part might be equally badly received. How could 
Germany be certain that France wished for negotiations? His attention was 
called to a speech of M. Poincaré, in which the latter said he was ready to 
consider an offer. The talk turned to the possibility of a sort of ‘armistice’, 
which might permit of the commencement of negotiations, as it was evident 
that France could not be expected to withdraw entirely from the Ruhr as 
a previous condition. Finally, Dr. Adenauer suggested that, from what he 
knew of Herr Cuno’s policy, if France would withdraw her military forces 
from the Ruhr and leave her civilian officials there under the protection of 
the Reich, it might be possible to arrange for an ‘armistice’, which would 
be necessary during negotiations which might continue for three months or 
more, 

Dr. Adenauer seemed to consider that the maintenance of the present 
customs barrier would not present a serious difficulty when once the first 
step to negotiations had been taken. 

This conversation, which was of an entirely private and unofficial character, 
seems to me to be of some importance, as Dr. Adenauer has had fairly close 
relations with Dr. Cuno for over ten years. 

A prominent member of the Majority Socialist Party in Cologne has also 
declared that the present state of affairs is causing anxiety to the Socialist 
leaders. The Nationalist spirit was growing among the working men of the 
Rhineland, and there was little interest in internal politics or social reforms. 
He did not see any signs of the growth of Bolshevism, but in their present 
spirit many workers would accept the aid of the Bolshevists to save the 
nation from France. He criticised the Berlin Government for allowing the 
present situation to continue so long without any attempt to agree with 
France. All Socialists desired negotiations, and would support any move- 
ment to that end. 

- Herr Seligmann, the banker, has also given vent to a criticism of the Berlin 
Government, particularly for the wasteful use of foreign Bills in an almost 
hopeless struggle. The Cuno Government was, he said, doing almost as 
much harm to the country by destroying the manufacturers’ credits as were 
the French by disorganising the Ruhr industry. He was for negotiating at 
the earliest possible moment. He implied that Germany had still the means 
for making a substantial payment. 

The general impression gained by members of my staff in many conversa- 
tions with Germans recently is that the latter consider that, if an occasion 
for negotiations could be found which does not mean absolute surrender to 
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‘France, it should be seized, but there is little confidence in France alone. 
It is feared that, if Germany makes an offer of payment, France will accept 
it, and in a few months again put on pressure for more. Germans seem to 
attach much importance to the fixing of a final sum in the terms, and the 
guarantee of security from fresh invasion by France, which would enable 
them to raise loans abroad. Almost all believe vaguely that Great Britain 
could do ‘something’, and that the United States would help.3 


I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


3 In a private letter of March 12 to Mr. Lampson, Lord Kilmarnock wrote: ‘It struck 
me that it might be possible for me to sound Tirard privately as to whether the idea of a 
so-called “Armistice” would be likely to prove acceptable to his Government, but, of course, 
I will not do this without authority. If you think it worth submitting, please do so, and let 
me know the result. The French are so terribly susceptible as to the word “intervention”? 
that I do not dare even to hint privately at the subject of negotiations without first consulting 
you.’ 

In his telegram No. 92 of March 20 Lord Curzon stated: ‘You may mention to M. Tirard 
what Adenauer said but you should make it absolutely clear that you do so privately and on 
your own initiative by way of friendly information.’ 


No. 147 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 14, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 289 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4740/2751 [18] 
PARIS, March 13, 1923 

Your telegram No. 117.! 

In accordance with Your Lordship’s instructions, I drew up a note which 
Mr. Yeames? handed this afternoon to Monsieur Seydoux, Assistant Director 
of Commercial Relations at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, who is specially 
concerned with questions relating to the Ruhr. Copy of my note follows by 
bag.3 

Monsieur Seydoux said that he had been struck by the incoherence of the 
existing system of trade regulations in the occupied territory and that he had 
discussed the question with Monsieur Poincaré on the 8th instant. As 
a result of their conversation, he had sent a telegram on the oth instant to 
Monsieur Tirard to the effect that the French government were anxious 
that, so far as possible, no obstacles should be put in the way of the trade of 
any country as a result of the recent occupation. On the evening of the 
same day, Monsieur de Vitrolles, Assistant Chief of Monsieur Seydoux’s 
Department, had left for Diisseldorf with instructions to devise a clear and 
liberal scheme for the regulation of trade in the occupied territories. Mon- 
sieur Seydoux said that, on Monsieur de Vitrolles’s return from the Rhine 

t No. 143. 
2 Commercial Secretary at H.M. Embassy at Paris. 
3 Paris despatch No. 634 of March 13, not printed. 
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within two or three days’ time he would reply officially to my note. Mean- 
while he gave instructions that copies of the note should be sent to Diissel- 
dorf, where he hoped that it would still find Monsieur de Vitrolles, to 
Mayence and to Brussels. He added a verbal assurance that satisfaction 
would be given to the views of His Majesty’s Government so far as circum- 
stances permitted, and expressed his complete agreement with their sugges- 
tion that the regulations should be administered in the most liberal spirit.4 


+ In his telegram No. 131 of March 14, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘I saw French High 
Commissioner this morning after his return from Brussels, He said he had instructions to 
do all he could to remove obstacles to British trade. An official from French Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs [M. de Vitrolles] had been sent here for the purpose and I gather that steps 
were being taken to deal with obstructions of military authorities in the Ruhr. A consulta- 
tion is being held this evening at which Mr. Troughton is to be present and I will report 
as soon as possible on results.’ 

In his despatch No. 127 of March 18, Lord Kilmarnock stated: ‘. . . the result of the 
negotiations which took place with M. de Vitrolles was disappointing. Although he was 
prepared to extend the date up to which contracts were to be considered as “old contracts”, 
entitling them to the facilities promised in the decision of the [6]th March [see No. 143, n. 5], 
his principal anxiety seemed to be that the facilities should be extended not only to Allies, 
but also to neutrals. The text proposed for the new decision, which was to be applicable in 
the whole of the occupied territories, was, in my opinion, too vague; it was permissive and 
not specific and would allow the French and Belgian authorities to delay or refuse applica- 
tions without adequate reason. Moreover, it will be difficult for traders to understand the 
text, which is unnecessarily complicated. The introduction of stipulations regarding pre- 
payment and the necessity for the application for licence being made by the German seller, 
although it is not intended that these should be essential conditions, is calculated to cause 
great confusion. . . 

‘M. de Vitrolles did not come armed with the full powers which might have been expected 
after my conversation with M. Tirard, and it soon appeared that the decision of the High 
Commission would only be promulgated in the Ruhr district in the event of its being ap- 
proved by General Degoutte. Although General Degoutte has since accepted the decision, 
my objections to the decision itself still remain. I trust therefore that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment will make strong representations to the French and Belgians to the end that negotia- 
tions may be reopened here and a more satisfactory text provided, in consultation with 
General Degoutte’s representatives.’ 


No. 148 


Sir A. Geddes (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 14, 8.40 a.m.) j 


No. 133 Telegraphic [C 4757/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, March 13, 1923' 
Your telegram No. 102.2 | 
Bergmann’s offer was reported by telegraph from Karl von Wiegand? 


-. 1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 

2 Of March 13. This cited an American press report that in January Bergmann offered 
the Prime Ministers in Paris (see Nos. 2-4) ‘30 million (? milliards) gold marks guaranteed 
by German banks and industrialists conclusive [sic] of all previous payments in cash or in 
kind’, 

3 An American journalist, and Berlin staff correspondent of the Hearst Press. 
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from Berlin to Hearst press of March gth. Hearst press is popularly supposed 
here to be vehicle for spread of German propaganda, consequently little 
notice was taken of telegram. 

Wiegand states that main points of proposals are that payment of 30,000 
million gold marks would be raised by three international loans floated 
from an international bank consortium. First loan would be 20,000 million 
which would be immediately paid into reparations account in order that 
France should get cash. Second loan of 5,000 million would be made after . 
five years and a third loan of same amount still five years later. | 

German industrialists and banks would furnish international banking 
consortium with all necessary guarantees and securities for all three loans. 

gi conditions were attached. 

. That Germany be granted economic freedom to trade throughout the 
world on a basis of equality with other nations. 

2. That there would be a gradual reduction in forces of occupation in 
Rhineland to decrease enormous expenses of occupation. 

3. Complete withdrawal of occupational forces from Diisseldorf, Duisburg 
and Ruhrort. 

Telegram further states that British Ambassador (presumably in Berlin) 
was informally and unofficially advised of contents of new reparation pro- 
posals. | 

This report has so far as I can gather excited no general comment and has 

had no effect whatever on American public opinion.* 
4 In his telegram No. 135 of March 14, Sir A. Geddes stated: ‘Further telegram from 
Berlin published exclusively in Hearst papers today signed Segrue, states that Berlin govern- 
ment, after conferring yesterday with leading Westphalian industrialists, is reported ready 
to amplify its January proposal of 30,000 million gold marks for reparations by additional 
25% to allies of shares in German industrial concerns. 

‘Telegram states that an unofficial request for collaboration in getting a reparations 
settlement has been sent to Great Britain.’ 

Sir A. Geddes reported in his telegram No. 141 of March 15: ‘Hearst paper publishes 
today further telegram from Wiegand in Berlin stating that German Foreign Office has 


denied categorically story in New York papers to the effect that Germany is prepared to 
offer more than the 30,000 million gold marks suggested in Bergmann’s proposals.’ 


No. 149 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir C. Marling: (The Hague) 


No. 126 (C 4791 [313/18] . 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 13, 1923 

Sir, 
N ot satisfied with a recent conversation with Sir Eyre Crowe,? the Nether- 
lands Minister insisted on seeing me this afternoon to discuss the Ruhr 


1 H.M. Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary at The Hague. 
2 Sir E. Crowe’s record of his conversation of March g was transmitted to Sir C. Marling 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 122 of March 13 (C 4676/313/18), not printed. 
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situation in its effect upon his own country, his desire being to inform his 
own Foreign Minister,3 whom he expects to see in Holland next week, of the 
views that he had ascertained from me on the subject. 

He was, of course, particularly concerned to represent the Dutch point 
of view, and to me, as to Sir Eyre Crowe, he dilated upon the great injury 
that was being inflicted upon Dutch trade by the system which the French 
and Belgians had set up, and most of all by their interference with the free 
navigation of the Rhine. 

A second consideration which caused his Government the greatest appre- 
hension was the possibility of the Franco-Belgian occupation of German 
territory developing into actual hostilities, and possibly into war. 

As regards the first point, recognising the legitimate ground for complaint 
possessed by the Dutch Government, I could only point, by way of consola- 
tion, to the fact that other countries, including our own, were suffering, if 
not equally, at any rate severely. The geographical position of Holland and 
the existence of her principal port at the mouths of the Rhine undoubtedly 
placed her in a position of great disadvantage. 

Our problem might be different in degree, but it was the same in kind. 

I could only advise the Netherlands Minister to pursue the same tactics 
that we had adopted, namely, by constant but friendly representation to the 
French Government to induce them to act with as much consideration as 
possible to British commercial interests. This they had not only undertaken 
to do, but to a large extent were engaged in doing. The last thing that the 
French wanted was a rupture with ourselves, or to provide any excuse for 
our leaving the Rhine. 

The friendly feeling existing between France and Holland would, no 
doubt, lead M. Poincaré to show a similar consideration to the Dutch, and 
I thought that the best thing that the Netherlands Government could do 
would be to make full and repeated and official representation of their 
hardships. 

Upon the next point—that of the likelihood of war—I told M. van 
Swinderen that as war in the present case involved at least three parties, 
namely, the French, the Belgians and the Germans, and as each of these 
had expressly and repeatedly repudiated any such idea, which was manifestly 
to the interests of none of their number, I could not believe that, difficult 
and delicate as the situation was, it would have any such development. 

The Germans were precluded from any such action by their military 
weakness, the French by their reluctance to call up any more classes and by 
the financial burden which would be entailed, the Belgians by their earnest 
desire not to be dragged into military ventures at the heels of the French. 

Indeed, I looked to the interest of Belgium as much as to any other 
agency to exercise a restraining influence in this respect upon the French, 
and I interpreted the concluding words of the penultimate paragraph of the 
communiqué issued yesterday in Brusselst regarding the conversations 
between the French and Belgian Ministers as indicating a resolute desire 

3 Dr. van Karnebeek. 4 See No. 145. 
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on the part of Belgium to press for a withdrawal from German territory as 
` soon as this was possible. 

Belgium certainly had no political aims in encouraging the Ruhr advance, 
and she would be both distressed and injured by any attempt on the part of 
her more powerful ally to convert an economic into a political or military 
adventure. 

The Netherlands Minister was a good deal encouraged by my remarks, 
which he assured me would give much satisfaction to M. van Karnebeek 


when he communicated them to the latter. 
I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 150 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 15, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 55 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4811 [913/18] 
BRUSSELS, March 14, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that the communiqué issued after 
the Franco-Belgian Conference! here the day before yesterday gives an 
accurate resumé of the discussions, but he gave me no further details as to 
the new measures contemplated for dealing with German resistance. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs took credit to M. Theunis and himself for 
having obtained a declaration from M. Poincaré as regards the progressive 
withdrawal from the Ruhr if and when Germany executed her reparation 
obligations. He appears to consider this a notable achievement and said it 
had not been obtained easily. I would notice that there was no mention of 
‘security’ which the French President of the Republic had recently included 
among the requirements which would have to be satisfied before with- 
drawal took place. 

In a private conversation with M. Poincaré, Belgian Ministers indicated 
that the allies not participating in the Ruhr operations, particularly Great 
Britain, must not be left out of the final negotiations. M. Poincar made no 
objection. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs told me also that the question of a new 
currency was shelved. 

Efforts of conference seem to have been principally directed towards 
devising new means for getting more coal out of the Ruhr ‘coûte que coûte’. 

There was evidently no time for discussing actual conditions to be imposed 
upon Germany if the latter capitulated. 


1 See No. 145. 
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No. 151 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 394 [C 4876/1 [18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, March 14, 1923 

My Lord, | 
The German Ambassador called upon me this afternoon in order to make 
an important communication! from his Government. He commenced by 
explaining that it had been the desire of his Government throughout to 
treat the reparation question as an economic problem, and to exclude it from 
the sphere of political strife. Unfortunately, he argued, the French and 
Belgian action in the Ruhr had once again confused the two principles, 
and it was now difficult to separate the one from the other. Germany, 
however, had been carefully considering the position and was anxious to 
submit certain proposals for putting the reparation question upon a sound 
basis. The German Government had been impressed by the suggestion 
made by the American Secretary of State in his Newhaven speech in Decem- 
ber last,? and they were disposed to agree to, and even to suggest, the appoint- 
ment of an international committee of business men or impartial experts, who 
should be convened without delay, to consider and to answer the questions :— 


1. What has Germany paid up to now? 
2. What can and ought Germany in fairness pay? 
3. In what way can these payments best be carried out? 


Germany would be prepared to accept without reserve the report of any 
such committee, and would then apply for an international loan in order to 
devote its proceeds to the payment of their just debts to the Allies. The 
Ambassador desired to ask me confidentially what I thought of this sugges- 
tion, and whether it was desirable that it should be submitted by the German 
Government to the British Prime Minister with a view of being forwarded 
to the interested Powers. 

I replied that the Prime Minister would be quite willing at any time to 
discuss the situation with the German Ambassador and myself, and, indeed, 
had expressed a desire to do so only this morning, but that as regards the 
particular proposal, I felt sure Mr. Bonar Law would agree with me in 
saying that a more unfortunate step could not be taken than for Germany 
to communicate her proposals to a single Power alone, and to Great Britain 
in particular. They would, I feared, be prejudiced from the start, and 
would be likely to meet with instantaneous rejection at the hands of France. 

If, I went on to say, the German Government were convinced that the 
present situation could not last, and must be brought to an early end, and 
if they had genuine proposals to put forward, a much better plan seemed 
to me to be that they should communicate these proposals simultaneously to 
all the Powers directly concerned, including, if they liked, the American 
Government. Everyone would then be cogni[s]ant of their proposals, and 

t Memorandum of March 12, not printed. 2 See Vol. XX, No. 157. 
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met ee be OI | 


there would be no suspicion of a bargain or a transaction being attempted 
between this or that party. 

` As to the nature of the proposals themselves, it was not for me to. advise 
the German Government, but I could not help expressing the fear that if 
they were confined to an acceptance or repetition of the American suggestion, 
they would hardly be acceptable to the French Government, inasmuch as 
they left the question of the Ruhr occupation wholly untouched, and pro- 
vided no exit from a situation of great political danger. 

Further, the German Government must consider the extreme unwisdom 
in their own interest of putting forward proposals which were likely to be 
turned down either by France or the Powers, or by both, because of their 
inadequacy. The situation would then become not better, but worse. 

I had no right to do more than advise upon questions of procedure, and 
in that respect I had given the best counsel that I could. The German 
Government must consider the larger issues on their own responsibility. If 
his Excellency would like to see the Prime Minister with me, I was convinced 
that the latter would be quite willing. 

He replied that he would like first to think over wat I. hea said to him 
and to communicate with his Government, and then when, in twenty-four 
hours or more, he obtained a reply, he would again approach me on the 


subject. 
I am, etc., 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 152 


Sir A. Geddes (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 140 Telegraphic [C 4890/313/18] 
Very urgent WASHINGTON, March 15, 1923 


Yesterday’s ‘New York Times’ contains following report from London: 
‘Ronald McNeill, [Parliamentary] Under-Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs spokesman for the government said with reference to the Ruhr that 
there had been no colossal response from America to suggestions that she 
help in solving problem.’ 

Today’s ‘New York Times’ in a leading article says Mr. McNeill defended 
inaction of His Majesty’s Government ‘partly on the ground that it had got 
“no response” from United States in the matter of mediating between 
France and Germany’. 

! In Foreign Office telegram No. 110 of March 20 Lord Curzon stated: “New York 


Times” is completely misinformed. 

‘After referring to the suggestion that, if not the League of Nations, there might be some 
other form of international conference, and to the fact that naturally and rightly great stress 
was laid on importance of bringing United Statesintoit, Mr. McNeill proceeded as follows :— 

‘“We have not been encouraged by the knowledge that certainly endeavours have been 
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It goes on to say that if there really was a suggestion of friendly interven- 
tion made by His Majesty’s Government to United States government it 
was probably tied up with League of Nations. If this were so it was ‘openly 
to invite a refusal’ from Harding administration. The leading article then 
goes on to compare Mr. Hughes’s and M. Chicherin’s attitudes towards the 
League and finds no material difference between them. 

Secretary of State tells me that he is issuing a statement to the press to 
the effect that United States government has not been requested by His 
Majesty’s Government to join in mediation and that therefore there was no 
occasion for their response. He is taking this course because he feels that he 
may be popularly supposed to have failed to answer a formal request. I have 
asked Secretary of State so far as possible to word his communiqué so that 
it will not look like a flat contradiction of what ‘New eo Times’ reports 
Mr. McNeill to have said. 
made, since this problem became acute, to interest the American government and to see 
if we could not enlist their support and assistance in solving this problem. The honourable 
member [Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, Member of Parliament for the English Universities and 
President of the Board of Education, 1916-22] knows that the intimations which have come 
from America that if their assistance in the matter would be welcome, they would be able 
and willing to offer it—that sort of offer coming from America has met with no response 
whatever”. 

‘Please inform United States government and take such steps as you think best to correct 
false impression.’ 

For Mr. McNeill’s speech of March 13, see 161 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1390-1401. 


No. 153 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
and Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 


No. 126! Telegraphic [C 4766/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 16, 1923, 11.50 a.m. 


Coblenz telegram No. 128 (of March 13th).? 

Regulations of March 1st lay down clearly (Paragraph A. 1) that coal 
imported into the occupied territories shall be free of all dues and taxes. 

His Majesty’ s Government are fast losing patience at all these vexatious 
restrictions on legitimate British trade. You should at once bring above to 
notice of French/Belgian government and urge them in firm language to 
instruct their local authorities to desist from demanding payment of duty and 

1 No. 126 to Paris and No. 50 to Brussels. 

2 This ran: ‘Regulations of March 1st regarding import and export of foreign coal to and 
from occupied territory which in principle are satisfactory to us are in practice not being 
observed by Franco-Belgian customs. . . . Many cargoes of British coal are now held up at 
Duisburg, Ruhrort and Düsseldorf. ... I have made representations to French and Belgians 
here who have promised to issue necessary instructions for free coal. I am however some- 
what doubtful as to rapidity and success of such intervention and would suggest that French 
and Belgian governments should be asked to issue instructions that regulations of High 
Commission of March 1st be strictly observed.’ 
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tax, which must in practice put a stop to the importation of coal into the 
occupied areas, with results not only damaging to British trade but also 
prejudicial to the situation in these areas.3 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 85. 


3 In Paris despatch No. 677 of March 16, Mr. Phipps replied: ‘Mr. Yeames handed a 
Note with regard to the restrictions on the import of coal into the occupied territories to the 
official in Monsieur Seydoux’s Department at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs who specially 
deals with the question. He promised that a reply to the Note would be forwarded to me 


with the least possible delay.’ 
Sir G. Grahame reported in Brussels telegram No. 59 of March 17: ‘I did not mince 


matters in speaking to Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and think that he has 
realised growing irritation in England with regard to this matter and other hindrances to 
legitimate British trade in the Ruhr and Rhineland. He promised to give question of coal 
imports immediate consideration.’ 


No. 154 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 17, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 128 Telegraphic [C 4967/2751 [18] 
BERLIN, March 16, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 

Lord Kilmarnock’s telegram No. 119.1 

At meeting this afternoon with Mr. Thelwall regarding trade difficulties 
of Messrs. MacCallum, Messrs. Ferguson and Messrs. Brown and Tawse in 
respect of contracts previous to January 25th German government agreed 
to waive German licences and export duties and to guarantee refund of 
percentage of reparation tax on a certificate from Mr. Thelwall or from 
British authority at Cologne that goods were ordered under old contract. 

Above concession is subject to similar concession on the part of French. 

This arrangement appears a satisfactory settlement of these contracts 
provided that transport can be facilitated. 

Sent to Coblenz. 

1 Of March 10, not printed. 


No. 155 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 17, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 129 Telegraphic [C 4998/13/18] 
BERLIN, March 16, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 


My telegram No. 127. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has sent me following memorandum on rail- 


way transit question. 
1 Of March 15, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 


I. XXI 161 M 


New English proposal for settlement of railway traffic in English zone of 
occupation? exceeds limit of settlement approved by British representative at 
Frankfurt? and therefore encountered considerable objections on the part 
of Ministry of Communications. Minister of Communications thinks, how- 
ever, that he can overcome these objections if agreement exists on following 
points. 

1, That whole of French traffic through English occupied zone does not 
exceed amount which is fixed by the monthly average of actual quantity of 
passengers and goods transported within period from completion of move- 
ment of occupation of bridge heads of Diisseldorf and Diiren in 1921 up to 
January 7th, 1923. 

2. That passenger coaches in transit which are to be attached at rate of 
five a day in each direction to ordinary German passenger trains are merely 
used in manner practised before Ruhr occupation, namely, in form of 
reservation of single compartments for military personnel. 

3. That the two trains only to be used for food supplies in excess of ten 
supply trains are not used for carrying through military transport. 

Minister of Communications has instructed President of Cologne Railway 
direction* to get into touch with English colonel of Inter-allied Railway 
Sub-Commission at Cologne in order that they should fix together finally, 
numbers which comprise monthly average of transitional period from 
completion of occupation of bridge heads of Diisseldorf and Diiren up to 

January 7th, 1923. | 

German government would be grateful if His Majesty’s Government 
would for their part take steps to overcome difficulties of traffic which are 
result of Ruhr action between British zone of occupation and unoccupied 
Germany both in regard to passenger and goods traffic. Minimum condition 
of this would be unrestricted handing over of a really workable line in such 
a way that French control posts at stations of Hengstey and Wohwinkel are 
again done away with and that this railway line is again freed from every 
sort of blockade measure and from all control of passport customs and 
duties. 

Sent to Coblenz. 


2 See No. 137. 3 See No. 121. + Herr von Guerard. 


No. 156 
Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 19, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 133 Telegraphic [C 5052/313/18] 
BERLIN, March 18, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 
I had opportunity last night of meeting several leaders of moderate 
socialist party. 
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Their attitude regarding the Ruhr is practically unchanged—a certain 
theoretical inclination towards negotiation but nothing of a practical nature 
and not much belief in success of negotiations at present juncture. While 
they would not insist on evacuation of the Ruhr as an antecedent condition 
they realised that as parties of Right insist on this any acceptance of negotia- 
tions not preceded by evacuation would lead to a violent division of opinion 
in Germany. As they regard any division in German attitude as a grave 
national danger their theoretical readiness to negotiate does not practically 
amount to much. 

They all expressed surprise at Germany’s power of resistance and particu- 
larly at doggedness of working classes in the Ruhr. 

I found little inclination among them either to take responsibility for this 
themselves or even to join a government which might have to negotiate. 


No. 157 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 19, 6.30 p.m.) 


No. 136 Telegraphic [C 5170/313/18] 
BERLIN, March 19, 1923, 2 p.m. 


I had long conversation this morning with Chancellor and Minister for 
Foreign Affairs on Germany’s position respecting Ruhr. 

Their first preoccupation was to insist that memorandum! recently com- 
municated to Your Lordship and to Mr. Hughes was not . . .2 for inter- 
vention but rather statement of German attitude regarding possible business 
conference and a reassertion of Germany’s readiness to do her utmost to 
meet her obligations with assistance of her industrialists. Latter were ready 
as before to co-operate in a reasonable settlement to their full capacity. 

T asked whether German government proposed to publish memorandum 
as I understood request for publication had come from Washington. They 
replied no, they had decided not to publish and regarded publication as 
likely to do harm for the moment. 

As regards their general position they saw no immediate solution and 
said: 

‘Germany is in the water and has to go on swimming until she reaches 
dry land. The situation is none of our making—it has been produced by 
violent action from outside. Suppose this government gave in or capitulated 
to France what would be the result? The whole of Germany would be in 
flames; civil war would be absolute certainty. 

‘Bavaria and East Prussia would never consent to bad settlement. It 
would mean disruption if not destruction of Germany. 


1 Of March 12, not printed. See, however, No. 151. 
2 The text is here uncertain. 
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‘Present Cabinet whatever its shortcomings has one great merit—it com- 
mands general confidence and enjoys general support from all parties. If 
it was replaced by a socialist combination, the right would not give their 
(? support) and no solution of any kind would be feasible. 

‘We are not so foolish as to think France is likely to give in soon (her 
prestige is too much involved) but we believe later on when conditions for 
her become worse France will perhaps accept intervention which she rejects 
today. There can be no question on our part of a direct offer to France; 
such an offer would be equivalent to capitulation. 

‘As regards unofficial offers from French intermediaries, we receive them 
frequently but they do not appear to us serious except perhaps in one 
recent case. 

‘As to unofficial (? feelers) from . . .2 which are spoken of in Paris press, 
we can assert positively that not one such has proceeded from German 
government. 

‘It may be noted in passing that unofficial offers which came to us from 
French sources were until recently characterised by direct jealousy of 
England and pointed to agreements excluding England. This tendency has 
lately been less apparent. 

‘As regards terms of solution, no settlement is possible without complete 
evacuation of Ruhr, points recently occupied, and removal of illegal statu[te]s 
in occupied territory. 

‘As regards time of evacuation, we cannot conceive that negotiations which 
might last several months could be conducted while Ruhr was still occupied 
and while industrial and commercial life there was impeded or menaced. 
Negotiation without evacuation would expose Germany to perpetuation 
of occupation without any real guarantee that agreement would be finally 
arrived at. 

‘Germany has only one weapon left—passive resistance. We can and will 
accept no proceeding which involves abandonment or weakening of this 
weapon, 

‘Regarding duration of our resistance, we are clear that we can maintain 
it for several months but we are nervous lest some violent incident should 
occur. We are doing everything in our power to prevent this. But we 
are less confident about being able to check violence than we are about 
continuance of resistance.’ 


3 Cf. No. 85, n. 1. 
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No. 158 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 21) 


No. 706 [C 5261/313/18] 
PARIS, March 20, 1923 
My Lord, 

M. Poincaré’s dark and dangerous Ruhr adventure, entered upon against 
his better judgment, has now completed one-third part of its third month 
without any visible sign of success. A great quantity of water has flowed 
under the bridges of the Rhine since M. Poincaré informed me of his 
intention (see my letter to Sir Eyre Crowe of the 21st December, 1922)! to 
send engineers and customs officers into the Ruhr accompanied by quelques 
militaires. These last now amount to 100,000 men, and the end, so far as can 
be judged from here, is not in sight, in spite of the ever louder cries of French 
victory raised in the Paris ‘Daily Mail’. I understand that one more division 
of French troops could at a pinch be sent into Germany, and that then 
a partial mobilisation would be necessary. 

Whilst thinking persons in France see the danger of the Ruhr adventure 
and are pessimistic as to its outcome, they adopt the war attitude of clenching 
their teeth and ‘seeing it through’ on the score of patriotism. The opposition 
to M. Poincaré’s Eastern policy, so pronounced and at times so violent, 
during the Lausanne Conference, has died down, and his internal coquetting 
with the Left, which would in normal circumstances have sufficed to produce 
his downfall, is merely noted on the score which his now almost inarticulate 
adversaries propose some day to produce against him. His most active and 
dangerous opponent, M. André Tardieu, it is true, both in his organ the 
‘Echo national’, and in private conversation, heaps continuous abuse on 
M. Poincaré’s head for the policy he pursues at home and abroad, but in 
regard to Germany it is not the Ruhr policy that he objects to, but what 
he describes as its weakness. In conversation with me recently, M. Tardieu 
expressed his conviction that if the French Government had sent 200,000 
men to the Ruhr at the outset Germany would have capitulated at once.? 

Meanwhile, press and politicians agree in scouting any attempt at media- 
tion, whether on the part of England or America, or both those Powers 
combined. The question of the pact of guarantee again looms large in 
various newspaper articles, but the pact advocated is one comprising a regular 
military convention and of a bilateral nature, the scheme put forward in 
last Sunday’s3 ‘Observer’ by Mr. Garvint being entirely ruled out by more 
than one writer. 

I have, etc., 
Eric Papps 


1 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 

2 This conversation of March 15 was recorded in a private letter of that date from Mr. 
Phipps to Sir E. Crowe, not printed. 

3 March 18. # Editor of The Observer. 
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No. 159 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
and Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 


No. 1361 Telegraphic: by bag [C 4528/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1923 


Coblenz telegrams Nos. 1112 and 1163 (of March 8th and roth). 

Please inform French/Belgian government that His Majesty’s Government 
would welcome a reversion to the tariff of export duties which was in force 
under the German régime so that all goods subject to export licence require- 
ments and destined for export to the United Kingdom or to other destinations 
would be liable to duty at a uniform rate according to kind irrespective of 
the date of the purchase contract. 

Please explain that existence of two tariffs of export duties the application 
of which depends on the date of contract must inevitably lead to delay 
whilst it imposes on traders the obligation of producing evidence of the 
dates of contracts and of showing that particular parcels of goods were 
ordered under those contracts. 

His Majesty’s Government hope that any new arrangements which may 
be adopted in the occupied territories as regards the taxation of imports 
and exports may be uniformly appuca throughout the Rhineland and 
Ruhr areas.* 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 93. 


1 No. 136 to Paris and No. 55 to Brussels. 

2 Not printed. 

3 No. 141. 

* In Paris telegram No. 326 of March 22, Mr. Phipps replied: ‘In accordance with 
Your Lordship’s instructions, I addressed a note to Monsieur Poincaré which was taken 
to the Ministry of Foreign Affairs this afternoon by the Commercial Counsellor [Mr. J. R. 
Cahill]. The latter was informed that as from midnight on the 24th March only one tariff 
system would be applied, namely, the German tariff rates of May 1922. The application of 
two tariffs to contracts of different dates may be due to existence of different rates at different 
dates; thus licences under contracts of November 1922 might pay German tariff, which was 
formerly applicable, but licences under March contracts, issued in March, would pay the 
new tariff rates which have vogue in this month up to the 25th instant.’ 

Sir G. Grahame reported in Brussels telegram No. 71 of April 2: ‘Note from Belgian 
government states that Belgian High Commissioner at Coblenz has been instructed to 
consider the possibility of giving satisfaction to the desires of His Majesty’s Government in 
the greatest possible measure.’ 
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No. 160 


Sir S. Head! (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 24) 


No. 207 [C 5520/313/181 
BERLIN, March 21, 1923 
My Lord, 

It may be convenient if I endeavour to summarise the situation prevailing 
in Germany ten weeks after the beginning of the Franco-Belgian occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

The attitude of the Government remains outwardly as unyielding as ever. 
They see no immediate solution of the struggle between France and Ger- 
many, and their programme is to continue the policy of passive resistance 
until public opinion in France realises that there is nothing to be gained by 
persisting in looking upon intervention by other Powers as a hostile act. 
Intervention they consider the only ultimate solution, and their diplomatic 
efforts are directed towards making this intervention take the form, as far 
as possible, of an international enquiry into the economic possibilities of the 
situation, involving an impartial study of the question of Germany’s rapidly 
diminishing capacity to pay. They see no immediate reason whatever for 
compliance with France’s demands for unconditional surrender or even for 
making a direct offer. Just as the French mistrust Germany’s promises and 
wish to hold the Ruhr as a pledge, evacuating only pari passu with German 
payments, so do the Germans mistrust French political aims and will not 
be content with French promises of evacuation unsupported by outside 
guarantees. 

In these circumstances, the German Government consider they stand to 
lose much more by capitulation than by prolonging passive resistance until 
the moment is ripe for the intervention of other Powers. They recognise 
that this policy may take months to fructify, and will undoubtedly inflict 
much loss and suffering upon the country, but they look upon it as the lesser 
of two evils. Their only fear is that the extreme factions of the Left and 
Right may get out of hand and, by endeavouring to turn passive into active 
resistance, bring about incidents involving possibilities of irretrievable 
disaster. The present Cabinet further consider that they are the only one 
capable at present of arranging an ultimate settlement. As they have 
behind them the great bulk of German opinion, capitulation on their part 
would at once bring about a violent division of opinion in Germany, leading 
possibly even to disruption. Having the Right parties and the industrial 
classes behind them, the present Government could assure the execution of 
whatever economic and political terms they considered within Germany’s 
capacity. If they were replaced by a Socialist combination—which is the 
only alternative short of civil war—the Right would refuse to co-operate 
in any measures involving undue sacrifice. 

The attitude of the Opposition parties towards the Ruhr occupation 

1 First Secretary at H.M. Embassy at Berlin, and Chargé d’Affaires March 19-April 7. 
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remains unchanged. The Socialists are in favour of negotiations as soon as 
negotiations without unconditional surrender become possible. Though they 
would not insist on the evacuation of the Ruhr as an essential preliminary 
to negotiations, they realise that such evacuation would have to be securely 
guaranteed. The members of the trades unions are stronger even than their 
political leaders in their insistence on resistance to the French, who, they 
consider, would expose them to a capitalistic exploitation far exceeding that 
of any of their German employers. At the present moment the Socialist 
Party shows no desire for assuming the responsibilities of office. 

The economic effects of the Ruhr occupation on the rest of Germany, 
though increasingly serious, have proved far less disastrous than was at 
first feared. By dint of the enforcement of strict economy in consumption, 
curtailment of train services, etc., and large imports from abroad, the supply 
of coal has been well maintained and is still ample. Nevertheless, the effects 
of shortage of stocks of raw material and the inability to export owing to the 
rise in costs of production and the stabilisation of the mark are making them- 
selves increasingly felt and are reflected in an increase in unemployment. 

Public opinion, which looks upon French aims as purely political, is still 
strongly in favour of passive resistance as the only possible policy. Never- 
theless, there is a growing weariness with the difficulties of the situation and 
all reports of the possibility of intervention by other Powers are eagerly 
scanned in the press and quickly exaggerated. Considering themselves to 
be engaged in a life and death struggle with France, it can hardly be expected 
that the German public should show much consideration for the difficulties 
experienced by British traders in the Rhineland, and they probably consider 
that British trade as a whole has been amply compensated by gains in other 
directions for any losses which it may have sustained as a result of the occupa- 
tion of the Ruhr. While, therefore, the German authorities are anxious to 
do what they can to meet the wishes of His Majesty’s Government in the 
matter of trade facilities, it is not likely that they will go so far as to abandon 
what they consider one of their best weapons for counteracting the effect of 
the Ruhr blockade or to admit the legality of the French customs sanctions. 
From their unity in the face of a hostile aggression, the German people 
have regained not only a large measure of national consciousness, but also 
their feeling of self-respect. 

As far as can be judged here, there appear to be indications that the 
French—and certainly the Belgians—would not be sorry if a solution could 
be found in which a sufficient measure of reparation and security could be 
attained without the loss of prestige which would be involved by a direct 
change of attitude on their part. In the meantime, they are persisting in 
publicly demanding the unconditional surrender of Germany, and some 
French circles here still believe in the possibility of an early capitulation. 
In this belief they are doubtless influenced by the thought that the sufferings 
of Germany are greater than appear on the surface, and that the history 
of the war has shown that, while keeping up a semblance of strength and 
resolution to the last, the Germans are temperamentally inclined to collapse 
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suddenly on realising that they are faced with the inevitable. It is difficult 
to say how far this may be true, but, if the next few weeks prove that the 
French calculations are wrong, the interests of European peace would seem 
to require that the French Government should be induced, by tactful and 
generous treatment, to modify their present attitude of intransigeance towards 
intervention by other Powers. 
I have, etc., 
SOMERVILLE HEAD | 


No. 161 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. rorr [C 5302/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 21, 1923 
Sir, 

I asked the French Ambassador to call upon me this afternoon in order to 
present to him a memorandum which I had prepared in consultation with 
the Prime Minister, asking the French Government to furnish us with 
certain information and to define their attitude more clearly in view of the 
impending debates on the Ruhr in both Houses of Parliament. I briefly 
sketched to the Ambassador the difficulties, both parliamentary and other- 
wise, of the situation, and the increasing pressure put upon us both in the 
House of Commons and in the press. I then read to the Ambassador the 
memorandum and handed to him a copy in order that he might transmit 
to his Government, not merely the substance, but the actual words of what 
T had said. 

The Ambassador listened to my perusal without expressing any surprise, 
and said at the end that he was thoroughly conscious of the difficulties to 
which I had referred, and although in the debates which had taken place 
in the House of Commons his Government had nothing to complain of 
in the speeches of the representatives of His Majesty’s Government, notably 
the Prime Minister! and Mr. McNeill, which had been entirely loyal and 
admirable in tone, he was yet conscious of the increasing volume of criticism 
to which the Government was exposed, and could well understand our 
anxiety 

When I asked him for additional information in order to be able to deal 
with the altered case, he said he would, without further comment, at once 
transmit the memorandum to his Government, and he doubted not that he 
would be in a position to give me an early reply. 

One point on which he laid the utmost stress was that the public should 
not be informed that any such communication had been made. It might 
easily be exaggerated into a formal representation amounting to actual 


1 For Mr. Bonar Law’s speech of March 6, see 161 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 366-71. 
2 See No. 152, n. 1. 
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intervention, and the objects of the note might be jeopardised by any such 
misrepresentation. 

I told him that for the present, at any rate, I entirely agreed with his view, 
that the memorandum had only been seen by the Prime Minister and my 
immediate entourage in the Foreign Office, and that I regarded it myself 
not so much as a formal note as a résumé of the conversation in which I had 
indulged, and that I would, so far as I was concerned, take steps that no 
divulgation took place at this end. It might, however, be the case later on, 
if the French reply did not enable us to deal with the parliamentary situation, 
that it would be necessary to reveal that such a representation had taken 
place, but for the moment I agreed with his Excellency in thinking that its 
object would be best secured by maintaining the reserve for which he had 
pleaded. 

The only other question that he put to me was as to the frequent recent 
visits of the German Ambassador to the Foreign Office, as reported in the 
press. 

I said that on the majority of these occasions the Ambassador did not see 
either Sir Eyre Crowe or myself, but usually went to the Department to 
discuss some of the minor difficulties that were constantly arising inside or 
on the borders of the occupied territory. I added that I had only seen Herr 
von Sthamer once last week,3 and that on that occasion I had given him 
advice, of which, had the French Ambassador been present at the interview, 
he would have warmly approved. I had indicated to the German Govern- 
ment that in our view it was desirable for them at an early stage to be con- 
sidering the proposals they should make, and although I had offered no 
opinion as to the form that such proposals should assume, I had certainly 
indicated that it was no use for them to put forward plans which would be 
unhesitatingly turned down. 

The Ambassador then took his leave. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENcLosur_E IN No. 161 


Memorandum communicated by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to his 
Excellency the Comte de Saint-Aulaire, March 20, 1923 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 20, 1923 


His Majesty’s Government feel impelled to call the attention of the French 
Government to certain important considerations affecting the situation in 
the Ruhr and the policy which has hitherto been pursued by His Majesty’s 
Government in connection therewith. That policy has more than once, and 
not unfairly, been described as one of benevolent neutrality. Its benevolence 
has consisted in the fact that while unable to associate themselves with the 
measures which have been taken by France and Belgium, His Majesty’s 


3 The reference is presumably to the conversation recorded in No. 151. 
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Government have endeavoured at every stage to make matters as little 
difficult as possible for their Allies, and to interpose no obstacle to the 
successful prosecution of their undertaking. 

Its neutrality has consisted in the fact that His Majesty’s Government have 
held aloof from the dispute with Germany, and have refrained from taking 
sides in the controversy. Indeed, such pressure as they have exercised has 
been in the direction of inducing the German authorities to accept the 
situation in which they have been involved largely owing to their own de-. 
fault. 

His Majesty’s Government, however, can no longer conceal from the 
French Government not merely, as is well known, that this attitude has 
constantly placed the British authorities on the spot in a situation of great 
embarrassment, but that it is daily exposing His Majesty’s Government at 
home to an increasing stream of adverse criticism, both in the British press 
and in Parliament. His Majesty’s Government are being strenuously ex- 
horted no longer to play a passive part, with its vexatious and even dangerous 
potentialities, but to intervene actively in a matter which, it is generally 
urged, concerns this country too closely to justify Great Britain i in remaining 
a mere spectator. Each successive debate in the House of Commons reveals 
a rising tide of restlessness and even irritation, with the result of a dwindling 
vote for the cause which His Majesty’s Government have hitherto faithfully 
pursued. Two more such discussions are likely to take place before the Easter 
recess; and His Majesty’s Government cannot conceal that they view the 
prospect with some anxiety, not so much in its effect upon their own position, 
as in its possible reaction upon the close entente between the two countries 
which has been, and remains, the mainspring of their political action. 

More particularly does this criticism take the form of an appeal to bring 
this matter, or to acquiesce in its being brought, before the Council of the 
League of Nations at its forthcoming meeting on the roth April. His 
Majesty’s Government have hitherto resisted this appeal, which they were 
disposed to think would be distasteful to their Allies. But parliamentary 
tactics do not always take count of such sentiments or scruples; and it may 
well be that the pressure may be resumed in a form which it will be in- 
creasingly difficult to resist. 

In these circ[umstance]s His Majesty’s Government feel that, in the 
spirit of loyalty in which they have acted throughout, it is incumbent upon 
them frankly to place these difficulties before the French Government. The 
latter will, they feel sure, appreciate how greatly the position of His Majesty’s 
Government would be strengthened in the impending debates, and how 
much their adherence to the policy of friendly detachment would be facilita- 
ted, if they were enabled to defend it by a clear and authoritative.statement 
of the aims to which Franco-Belgian policy is directed, and of the manner 
in which the measures so far taken, or yet to be taken, are expected to bring 
about its realisation. 

His Majesty’s Government have not at present the knowledge that will 
enable them to speak with competence on these questions, and they feel 
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that it will be to the interest of their Allies, as well as to their own, that they 
should be afforded the opportunity of making a more explicit declaration 
than has hitherto been possible. Such is the object of the present friendly 
representation. 


4 M. Poincaré’s reply of March 23, communicated to the Foreign Office by Count de 
Saint-Aulaire on March 2[8], ran: ‘Le Gouvernement français a déjà fait connaître au 
Gouvernement britannique le but de l’action poursuivie dans la Ruhr. Il a été notamment 
défini par les déclarations très nettes que j’ai faites à M. Bonar Law, tant à Londres [see 
Vol. XX, Nos. 132-3 and 136], au mois de décembre, qu’à Paris [see Nos. 2-4], au mois 
de janvier, et qui sont inscrites au Livre-Jaune [i.e. Documents Diplomatiques: Demande 
de Moratorium du Gouvernement Allemand à la Commission des Réparations (14 novembre 1922), 
Conférence de Londres (9-11 décembre 1922), Conférence de Paris (2-4 janvier 1923) (Paris, 1923)], et 
par les déclarations faites à Bruxelles par les Gouvernements français et belge [see Nos. 140 
and 145]. Nous ne pouvons rien ajouter à ces déclarations. 

“Tous les moyens de persuasion que les Alliés ont employés depuis trois ans pour faire 
naître en Allemagne la volonté de payer les réparations ont été vains; nous avons toujours 
été convaincus qu’il faudrait finir par employer des mesures énergiques. L’Angleterre elle- 
même avait autrefois, aux conférences de Bruxelles [sic ?Spa] et de Londres [see Vol. XV, 
Chap. IV], accepté pour certaines éventualités l’occupation de la Ruhr. Nous avons été 
amenés bien malgré nous, en dehors d’elle, à suivre une politique que nous aurions préféré 
pratiquer en commun. Nous avons, enfin, entre les mains un gage. Pour que l’Allemagne 
s'exécute, il ne suffit pas du simple texte d’un traité. La meilleure preuve que l’Allemagne 
est capable de payer ses dettes est, d’une part, le relèvement du mark, que le Gouvernement 
allemand a opéré avec une facilité singulière, et, d’autre part, l’emploi de devises étrangères 
à Pachat du charbon. Il aurait, d’ailleurs, suffi, pour que l’Allemagne s’acquittât des répara- 
tions, qu’elle consacrât à éteindre ses obligations les sommes que, directement ou indirecte- 
ment, elle dépense pour gêner notre occupation de la Ruhr. 

‘Nous avons déclaré à Londres et à Paris que nous ne pouvions accepter aucune réduc- 
tion sur notre part des versements que doit l'Allemagne en vertu de l’État de Paiement [of 
May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85], sauf à remettre à nos propres 
créanciers, sur notre part dans les obligations “C” [see Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2] un 
capital nominal égal au montant nominal de nos dettes de guerre, ce qui permettrait un 
règlement général de la question des réparations. : 

‘Comme il a été dit à Bruxelles, le Gouvernement français et le Gouvernement belge se 
sont trouvés d’accord pour ne pas subordonner à de simples promesses de l’Allemagne 
l'évacuation de la Ruhr et des territoires nouvellement occupés sur la rive droite du Rhin, 
mais pour l’effectuer au fur et à mesure de l’exécution par l’Allemagne de ses obligations 
de réparations. 

‘Il est bien entendu qu’aussitôt que le Gouvernement allemand nous aura saisi directe- 
ment de propositions écrites, nous préviendrons le Gouvernement britannique. La France 
et la Belgique sont allées dans la Ruhr pour obtenir un règlement définitif du problème des 
réparations; elles ont regretté de n’y être pas accompagnées par l’Angleterre; mais elles se 
gardent d’oublier que leur action est interalliée et qu’elle a eu lieu en vertu des paragraphes 
17 et 18 de l’Annexe II du traité, après des constatations de manquements faites par la 
Commission des Réparations. Elles renverseront [sic] donc à la Commission des Réparations 
le produit net des gages saisis, déduction faite des frais de toutes natures nécessités par 
l'opération.” 
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No. 162 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir S. Head (Berlin) 
No. 450 [C 5439/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, March 22, 1923 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon to make a com- 
munication on behalf of his Government, in response to the advice which I 
had given him a few days ago,! that the time had come when it was desirable 
that Germany, in her own interests, should make proposals to the French 
Government and the Powers. 

He began by saying that the German Government would decline either 
to propose or to agree to any plan whatsoever which involved an infringe- 
ment of German sovereignty. This remark covered the two cases which have 
been suggested, namely, that of a Rhineland province administered by an 
international gendarmerie, and that of a Rhineland province in which the 
railways should be internationalised. Apart from the fundamental objection 
to both suggestions which he had formulated, the Ambassador said that an 
international gendarmerie would be without influence or authority, while 
as regards the railways, who could distinguish between a commercial railway 
and a military railway? Anyhow, the idea was one which his Government 
declined to consider. 

His Excellency then went on to argue that the demand of France for 
additional security had no real justification. What with the demilitarisation 
of the occupied territory, the presence of Allied troops, and the occupation 
of the strip on the right bank of the Rhine, and the complete suppression of 
all the military resources of Germany, it was ridiculous to suppose that 
France was, or could be, in any danger. 

I replied to this that, whilst it might very well be that no substantial 
menace from Germany could arise within the next ten or fifteen years owing 
to the causes which he mentioned, the inherent factors of the case, the steadily 
growing population of Germany, which in another quarter of a century 
might double that of France, the vigour and spirit of her people and the 
sentiments of resentment and revenge which might be expected to animate 
the rising generation, would, in another twenty or thirty years, constitute a 
very real peril against which it was not unnatural that France would wish 
to guard herself. I did not, however, desire to discuss the precise degree 
of menace which a resuscitated Germany might present to France. I was 
more anxious to know how the German Government wished to deal with 
the present situation. 

The German Ambassador then produced to me a scheme which his 
fellow Ambassador at Washington had submitted to the American Govern- 
ment in the latter part of last year,? and which had also been communicated 
to M. Poincaré in Paris, namely, the suggestion that the security of France 


1 See No. 151. 2 See No. 2. 
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should be provided by an engagement, or alliance, between Great Britain, 
France, Italy and Germany, to which the United States would be a party, 
that for a period of thirty years none of these Powers would go to war unless 
authorised to do so by a plebiscite. It was inconceivable, Herr von Sthamer 
said, that either within that period, or at any time, a plebiscite in Germany 
would be in favour of war, even against France, and such a guarantee would 
provide an absolutely impregnable security for peace. 

I replied at once that while, if the German Ambassador had instructions 
seriously to put this proposal before me on behalf of his Government, and if 
he desired me officially to examine it, I would not refrain from doing so, I 
yet could not believe at first sight that any hope of speedy settlement could 
arise from such a scheme, or that it would be seriously entertained by any 
of the parties concerned. Quite apart from the fact that, if the plebiscite 
were applied to countries like Great Britain and France, such a plan was 
wholly foreign to our institutions and would not be accepted for a moment 
by Parliament in either country, did the Ambassador really mean, if at some 
date in the future the German population in a moment of great excitement, 
or inspired by feelings of revenge, were to vote for war with France, that 
Great Britain and Italy, who, in the case of such a wanton aggression, would 
be bound to stand by their Ally, should be forced to go to war because of the 
votes of a mad majority of the German people? The idea was utterly un- 
thinkable, and I did not consider that any advantage would be derived from 
pursuing it. 

The Ambassador then went on somewhat hastily to withdraw the phrase 
‘subject to the authorisation of a plebiscite’, as I believe had been done at 
Paris and at Washington, but it did not seem to me that the formula would 
thereby be rendered more acceptable, at least to France, who had already 
turned it down. 

I had a further objection to offer. At the Peace Conference in Paris, which 
resulted in the Treaty of Versailles, the general principle upon which every- 
one acted was that it was desirable, as far as possible, to get away from the 
old scheme of European alliances, one bloc marshalled against another bloc, 
while, up to recent years, Great Britain, in pursuance of the principle of the 
balance of power, had exerted herself to see that neither party obtained 
predominance over the other. 

The new theory was that these rival alliances, which had proved so fatal 
to the peace of Europe, should in future be abandoned, and should be re- 
placed by international understandings, placed under the guarantee of the 
League of Nations. To that principle Great Britain had unhesitatingly sub- 
scribed. It was true that for the time being the League of Nations was not 
able to give the all-round effective guarantee that at one moment had been 
hoped. This was due to a large extent to the absence of Germany from the 
League, a condition which we had done our best to bring to an end, but, 
nevertheless, what would the League of Nations say if, at the very moment 
when it was beginning to gain strength and to assume larger responsibilities, 
it was informed that the three most powerful nations of Europe, together with 
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Germany, had entered into a separate arrangement to provide the guarantees 
which it was its own duty, under the Covenant, to secure? I thought that 
such a proposal would be regarded as inconsistent with the objects, and 
injurious to the principles, with which the League had been founded. 

While, therefore, I did not refuse to go further into the matter under con- 
dderation, if the Ambassador desired me to do so, I could not hold out much 
hope to him that any examination would result in a more favourable reply, 
and I urged the German Government once again to address itself seriously 
to the position, and that instead of repeating in a helpless and hopeless sort 
of way offers which had been already rejected, they should seriously consider 
whether they could not produce some plan more likely to meet with the 
acceptance both of France and of the Allies, and better calculated to solve 
the ever-increasing difficulties of the present situation. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 163 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 141 Telegraphic [C 5498/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 23, 1923, 10 p.m. 


Rhineland High Commission’s Ordinances Nos. 153 and 154! of which 
copies go to you by-tonight’s bag.? 

These ordinances do not only go far beyond the powers of the High 
Commission under the Rhineland agreement, they also clearly infringe the 


1 Of March 15, not printed. A Foreign Office memorandum of April 21 on these 
ordinances stated: ‘Under Ordinance 153, the Rhineland Commission 

‘(a) “seized all machines and other articles including animals belonging to the German 
government in the occupied territories intended to be applied in conformity with the 
treaty of Versailles for purposes of restitution”. 

‘(b) “seized all material, goods and property of every kind belonging to the allied 
governments or their nationals and being in the occupied territories in whatsoever custody 
they may be other than that of the said governments or nationals”. 

‘(c) Further the French and Belgian restitution service at Wiesbaden were to have “the 
right in the name of the Commission to seize in the occupied territories all material, goods 
or property of any kind belonging to the German Government or to any of the German 
states with a view to the assignment thereof to the Allied governments or to allied nationals 
on account of reparations”. 

‘Under Ordinance 154, the Rhineland Commission “sequestrated and seized all chattels 
in the occupied territories which are the subject of orders on the part of the allied govern- 
ments or their nationals from the German government or its nationals in pursuance of 
Part VIII of the Treaty of Peace, or any subsequent agreement”. The Commission seques- 
trated and seized also “all chattels which are the subject of orders by allied nationals from 
German nationals in pursuance of a private contract and the payment for which shall have 
been made in full or for which the time fixed for delivery shall have expired and the Allied 
nationals shall be ready to pay to the German nationals the price provided in the contract”? 

2 Foreign Office despatch No. 1052 to Paris, not printed. 
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rights of the Reparation Commission under the Treaty, in so far as they 
purport to confer power on other and unauthorised bodies to dispose of 
assets on which the Reparation Commission have a charge.3 

You should point this out to the President of the Council and urge upon 
him prompt annulment of the two ordinances in question, informing him 
that they appear to His Majesty’s Government to be altogether ultra vires 
and will place them in a position of great embarrassment in dealing with the 
important and hostile criticism which they anticipate encountering in the 
debate in Parliament early next week.4 

Repeated to Brussels No. 57 and Coblenz No. 102. 


3 In a private letter of March 26 to Mr. Lampson, Lord Kilmarnock commented: ‘... 
from a practical point of view, as I am pointing out in my Telegram No. 169 [of March 26, 
not printed] the latter Ordinance [154] might prove extremely convenient to us if the 
Germans continue to prove obstructive by not permitting German firms to deliver goods 
under old contracts in spite of the concessions as to licences and customs duties which have 
been made by the French and Belgians. Both Troughton and my legal adviser [Mr. H. 
Maxwell Thin] are quite clear on the point that there is nothing to prevent a British trader 
or firm applying to the French or Belgian authorities for the seizure of goods on which 
payment has been made or offered, should the German seller seek to evade his contract.’ 

4 Mr. Phipps replied in Paris telegram No. 342 of March 27: ‘In accordance with your 
instructions, I addressed a note to the President of the Council, but the official reply has 
not yet been received, although an undertaking was given to forward it this afternoon. 
The commercial counsellor has however been informed that these ordinances in no way 
represent an initiative on the part of the Rhineland High Commission, but are destined to 
provide for the preservation of rights already acquired under a programme approved before 
last January by the reparation commission. Certain goods such as machinery, cattle, etc., 
had been taken by the Germans during the war, and Germany had subsequently agreed 
to restore these or analogous goods to the same value; and under definite agreements, such 
as the Gillet agreement [of March 15, 1922. See Reparation Commission II, Agreements 
Concerning Deliveries in Kind . . . (H.M.S.O., 1922), pp. 32-3], certain prestations en nature or 
reparations in kind had been arranged and approved. The Germans had been showing 
a disposition to obstruct the deliveries under such approved arrangements, and these 
ordinances aimed at preserving their validity. In no way could their execution impair the 
assets or the rights of the reparation commission under the Treaty of Versailles.’ 

M. Poincaré’s note of March 28 was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch 
No. 790, of that date, not printed. 


No. 164 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir S. Head (Berlin) 
No. 721 Telegraphic [C 5017/2751 /18] 
Immediate FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1923, 3 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 1282, 1323 and 1343 (of March 16th and 18th). 

Facilities offered are appreciated. But they are not workable if the 
condition attached is insisted upon literally, viz. that Franco-Belgian ad- 
ministration on their part also should waive all licences and duties. 


1 This telegram was despatched before No. 71 (No. 165). 
2 No. 154. 3 Of March 18, not printed. 
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To make facilities offered of any practical value, the condition would have 
to be withdrawn. 

The German merchant would not then be required to obtain Franco- 
Belgian licences or to pay duty to Franco-Belgian administration. All 
arrangements with latter would be made by British buyer or seller, thus 
eliminating all contact between German nationals and Franco-Belgian ad- 
ministration. This would mean that difficulties would be solved by foreign 
buyer taking all responsibilities in respect of licences, payment of duties and: 
formalities entailed, any necessary adjustments in contract price being made 
between buyer and seller. 

Please put above considerations to German government and press for 
their consent. 

You should warn German government that an important debate on the 
whole Ruhr situation will be held in House of Commons on March 28th. 
They will realize how unfortunate it will be if, through their action in 
maintaining injunction upon their nationals, conviction were to become 
general here that British traders were precluded from doing business on the 
only lines that appear to be feasible. For this reason I am anxious to have 
German reply not later than evening of Tuesday, March 27th.4 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 108, Brussels No. 58 and Paris No. 146 by bag. 


+ The despatch of this telegram was delayed following strong objections to the original 
draft by Lord D’Abernon, who was then in London. Lord D’Abernon favoured the accep- 
tance of the German proposal. His views were not shared by the Board of Trade. At a 
meeting on March 24 between representatives of the Foreign Office and the Board of Trade, 
the text here printed was agreed. 


No. 165 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir $. Head (Berlin) 
No. 71 Telegraphic [C 5457/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 24, 1923, 3.15 p.m. 


For reasons stated in my telegram No. go to Coblenz (of March 17th)! 
and Coblenz telegram No. 144 (of March goth)? His Majesty’s Government 


1 This ran: ‘German demand [see No. 155] seems to us impossible of acceptance, since we 
have consented to French customs seizure in British zone.’ 

2 This ran: ‘Effect of granting German demand would be to create a breach in customs 
barrier between occupied territory and unoccupied Germany. It was in order to prevent 
goods from passing from Ruhr into unoccupied Germany that French established Voh- 
winkel and other customs posts outside our eastern boundary. 

‘Freeing railway line, as suggested by Germans, would tend to cause a diversion of traffic 
from Ruhr to unoccupied territory to pass through our zone. This would undoubtedly be 
most prejudicial to successful working of customs service. Only way to accept this condition 
would be to exclude whole British zone from Rhineland customs, and customs control 
would then be established along our northern, western and southern boundaries. 

‘This would wreck our negotiations for uniform customs administration throughout whole 
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cannot act on German government’s suggestion contained in concluding 
paragraph of Berlin telegram No. 129 (of March 16th).3 
As regards other 3 points raised by German government: 


(1) See article 5 (d) of agreement with General Degoutte.+ You should 
inform German government that His Majesty’s Government are satisfied 
that facilities now offered are not more than those enjoyed by the French 
last year. 

(2) Agreement (Article 6 a and b) provides for so-called ‘rakes’ on 5 
trains a day in each direction. Each ‘rake’ was to consist of three passenger 
coaches and a brake van, though this is not definitely stated in agreement. 

(3) His Majesty’s Government have already given their assurance that 
these 2 trains are to be used for foodstuffs only.’ This should be sufficient 
for German government. 


His Majesty’s Government are quite satisfied that agreement is reasonable 
and in spirit of original proposal which German government accepted (see 
your telegram No. go (of February 17th)) :¢ they are not prepared to suggest 
to the French government any reduction of the facilities offered. If therefore 
German government wish for an understanding on the railway question, 
without which continued British occupation of Cologne will become difficult, 
they should send immediate instructions to President of Cologne Railway 
Direction to come to final agrectnent in order that arrangement may enter 
into force without delay.7 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 107 and Paris No. 145 (by bag). 


of occupied territories. Its effect on traffic passing along Rhine would be to set up two 
additional customs barriers which would cause confusion. Exclusion of British zone from 
customs regime of occupied territories, moreover, would be of doubtful advantage as 
Cologne area is more dependent on maintenance of uninterrupted communications with 
Ruhr than with unoccupied Germany. 

‘General Godley agrees generally with these views.’ 

3 No. 155. 

4 Not printed. See, however, No. 127, n. 3. 

5 See No. 137. 

6 See No. 106, n. 1. 

7 In Foreign Office telegram No. 74 of March 24 Lord Curzon added: ‘French govern- 
ment have enquired how matter of military transport through British zone now stands, 

‘I have informed them that certain minor matters of detail remain to be cleared up with 
German government but that instructions had already been sent you on the subject which 
I hoped would finally dispose of this troublesome matter, 

‘The French government are not unnaturally getting restive at this continued delay and 
propose to act upon the agreement on March 29th. You should accordingly urge upon 
German government necessity of our receiving their definite concurrence before March 2gth.’ 

Sir S. Head replied in Berlin telegram No. 149 of March 27: ‘German government give 
their full concurrence to railway agreement and have sent instructions to President of 
Cologne railway direction accordingly.’ 
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No. 166 


Sir S. Head (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 27, 9.35 p.m.) 


No. 148 Telegraphic [C 5749/2751 /18] 


Urgent BERLIN, March 27, 1923, 6.45 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 72.1 À 
In reply to representations made in sense of your instructions German 

government state that they can only declare themselves ready as before to 
avail themselves of every practical means of avoiding injury to British trade 
in so far as continuation of their policy of passive resistance against illegal 
measures of invading powers is not thereby rendered impossible. German 
government therefore declare themselves ready to consider any new practic- 
able proposal. In view, however, of difficult administrative and technical 
conditions in occupied territories German government cannot make at 
short notice a proposal that would meet these conditions. They therefore 
suggest discussion shall be held at a place and time agreeable to His Majesty’s 
Government between representatives of British and German Governments 
in order to work out most practical way of giving effect to wishes of His 
Majesty’s Government. 
Sent to Coblenz. 


1 No, 164. 


No. 167 


Sir S. Head (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 28, 1 p.m.) 


No. 151 Telegraphic [C 5793/313/18] 
Urgent BERLIN, March 28, 1923, 12.20 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs speaking yesterday evening before Foreign 
Affairs Committee of Reichstag stated that German government were ready, 
as suggested by Secretary of State Mr. Hughes at Newhaven,! to accept 
arbitration of an international committee with regard to reparation: they 
were ready to provide any security necessary to raise international loan. 
As government were of opinion that no expert body could estimate capacity 
of Germany as long as invasion continued, Germany could not lay aside 
weapon of passive resistance unless her adversaries also retired to line of 
status quo ante. 

Government were endeavouring to make arrangements to accommodate 
British trade without breaking down German resistance front.? This settle- 
ment was the result of representations from England and essential idea was 


1 See Vol. XX, No. 157. See also No. 15. 
2 See Nos. 128, 132, 138, 144, 154, 164, and 166. 
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a neutralisation of commercial contracts concluded before a certain date. In 
other words the French and German authorities should waive control 
respecting such contracts. It was known that certain foreign governments 
had made representations in Paris in order to obtain same concession that 
Germany had already made but it was not known with what success. 

Committee unanimously rejected French demand for capitulation and 
expressed their conviction of necessity for perseverance in passive resistance 
in order to liberate Ruhr area by that weapon and by international agree- 
ments. 


No. 168 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir S. Head (Berlin) 
No. 490 [C 5906/313/18)* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, March 29, 1923 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon. He had been 
carefully studying the press reports of yesterday’s debate in the House of 
Commons! and had been struck by an apparent discrepancy between the 
remarks of the Chancellor of the Exchequer? and previous Government 
speakers. He called my attention to a passage? in which the Chancellor had 
indicated the willingness of the British Government to intervene when the 
right moment came, and the Ambassador drew from this the conclusion, 
firstly, that Great Britain was prepared to undertake independent inter- 
vention, and, secondly, that the moment for that had either arrived or was 
near. 

I assured his Excellency that there was nothing in the language of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, to which I thought he had given an exag- 
gerated meaning, that was intended to differ, or did differ, from what had 
been said by the spokesmen of His Majesty’s Government on previous 
occasions. It was a little difficult, when a policy was being explained, one 
day by the Prime Minister, another day by the Foreign Secretary, a third 
day by the Under-Secretary, and a fourth day by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, for everyone to use precisely the same formula or the same words. 
But our position was unchanged. We did not mean to intervene until we 
could do so by general desire and with obvious advantage. I repeated to the 
Ambassador what I had already said more than once, but what he did not 
seem perfectly to have gathered, that the first step ought to be taken by the 
German Government themselves. If they thought it more consistent with 
their dignity and self-respect to communicate any such proposals to the 
Powers, I saw no objection to, but, on the contrary, some advantage in their 


1 See The Times, March 29, p. 7. 
2 Mr. Stanley Baldwin. 
3 See 162 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 613-14. 
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doing so. I thought it was for the German Chargé d’Affaires at Paris, as I 
had said so many times before, if the German Government desired to bring 
to an end the present intolerable state of affairs, to go to the Quai d’Orsay, 
and the sooner the better, with some definite suggestion as regards repara- 
tions. 

I pointed out once more to the Ambassador that the proposals so far put 
forward by them had failed to produce any effect either upon France, or, 
as far as I could see, upon public opinion in general. I had warned him that 
this would be the case. It was not for me to construct a formula, but I found 
it difficult to believe that a body so capable as the German Government 
could not devise some form of assurance with regard to the payment of 
reparations which, if submitted to France, would at least provide an opening 
for discussion. 

As regards security, I agreed with the Ambassador that it was hardly for 
Germany to make any independent proposals in that direction, because this 
was a matter that concerned not France and Germany only, but all the 
Great Powers signatory of the Treaty of Versailles; and the arrangement 
there provided could only be modified, or extended, if it had to be extended, 
by common agreement. I saw no reason why the German Government 
should not, in their communication to France, whenever they decided to 
make it, indicate that, if it was desired to raise the question of security, they 
would be perfectly prepared to enter into conversations on the subject along 
with the other signatories of the Treaty of Versailles. More than that could 
not be said by, or be expected of, anyone at this moment. 

Thad not, myself, the least idea what France wanted in respect of security. 
Every day I read a new scheme in the French newspapers. How far these 
were authoritative or not, I had no means of knowing, but if the question 
was raised by France in a proper way, we should be quite willing to take 
part in the discussion, and I did not see why Germany should not do so 
equally. 

I concluded by saying that I hoped this time there would be no misunder- 
standing of my advice, which had been exactly the same on every occasion 
when the Ambassador had sought my opinion; and I once again urged his 
Government to address themselves seriously to the question of making, if not 
some offer, at any rate some declaration with regard to reparations which 
would justify the reopening of the discussion, and not to attach to it any 
impossible conditions, such as the prior evacuation of the Ruhr. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


4 Herr von Hoesch. The German Government had withdrawn their Envoys from Paris 
and Brussels as a protest against the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. 
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No. 169 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received March 31, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 351 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5910/313/18] 
PARIS, March 30, 1923 

In debate on the Ruhr which arose yesterday in Chamber of Deputies out 
of discussion of bill to provide provisional credits, Monsieur Herriot! asked 
Monsieur Poincaré to deny the rumours current amongst enemies of France 
throughout the world that France had not economic, but political and 
annexationist aims in the Ruhr. Everyone wished the occupation to cease 
as soon as possible. Negotiations would have to take place some day, he 
did not know when. He desired that when Germany approached all the 
allies, her proposals should be studied with strict fairness. 

Monsieur Poincaré replied that his statements to the Budget Commission 
of the Chamber (please see my telegram No. 343)? furnished the answer. 
France would accept no unofficial or indirect proposal. As soon as Germany 
realised that her resistance was harmful to herself, as soon as she made direct 
proposals to France or all the allies, such proposals would be fairly and 
loyally studied. It was childish and hateful to attribute plans of annexation 
to France. He had always declared that France entered the Ruhr for 
economic purposes. She had no wish to appropriate any portion of German 
territory. But she would only relinquish her ‘gages’ in return for something 
real. She would only withdraw from the Ruhr according as, and in propor- 
tion as, she received payments. Germany had no debts and was less burdened 
than France. It was right that she should make reparation for the whole of 
the harm she had done. 


1 Deputy for the Rhône and Leader of the Radical Party. 
2 Of March 28, not printed. 


No. 170 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 1, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 184 Telegraphic [C 5923/2751 /18] 


COBLENZ, March 31, 1923, 11.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 182.1 
My Belgian colleague expressed his extreme dissatisfaction with these 


t Of March 31. This stated: ‘General Degoutte submitted to High Commission two 
proposals for licensing services in all occupied territories. Under his scheme licensing com- 
mittee of High Commission would be competent to issue licences for territories occupied 
under Rhineland agreement and licensing service of Inter-Allied mission for factories and 
mines of Ruhr, known as Micum [see No. 43, n. 2], would be competent to issue licences for 
Düsseldorf and Duisburg bridgeheads and newly occupied Ruhr territories. The two services 
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4 


proposals and is reporting to his government accordingly. The proposals 
are in my opinion unacceptable. Micum isnominally a civil body but actually 
it is under military control. The list of materials for which Micum would 
draw up regulations is so comprehensive that it would give French military 
authorities in the Ruhr complete control over licences of a very large portion 
of the trade of old occupied territories and I have no confidence that French 
military authorities would perform task satisfactorily. Moreover our ex- 
perience so far does not encourage hope that French officials in the Ruhr 
would carry out instructions received from here in regard to licences of those 
articles for which High Commission would draw up regulation. My French 
colleague appeared to be unusually embarrassed. He has been strongly 
advised by his own experts to refuse scheme but it was only after he felt 
quite sure of support of my Belgian colleague and myself that he consented 
to reconsider the matter. High Commission then decided not to accept 
General Degoutte’s proposal as it stood but I am unable to say what modi- 
fications will eventually be accepted by the French. I think therefore His 
Majesty’s Government should again press in Paris for elimination of military 
interference in economic affairs throughout all occupied territories.? 

Repeated to Paris and Brussels. 
would work independently each in its own territory but would remain in constant liaison. 
For coal and its products, mineral oils, basic slag, iron, steel and their products, machines and 
pieces of machines, electrical material and vehicles, Micum would draw up regulations 
governing issue of licences for all the occupied territories. These regulations would be 
communicated to High Commission for application by its licensing committee at Coblenz in 
old occupied territory. For all other articles which are not included in above list regulations 
would be drawn up by High Commission and communicated to Micum for application in 
newly occupied territories and Düsseldorf and Duisburg bridgeheads.’ 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 162 to Paris of April 5 Lord Curzon stated: ‘General 
Degoutte’s proposal is quite unacceptable. 

‘You should at once make representations to French government in sense suggested by 
Lord Kilmarnock, pointing out to them that adoption of the plan would at once force His 
Majesty’s Government to reopen discussion of whole trade position in the Rhineland and 
new occupied territories at a moment when, as the result of previous representations to the 
French government, they confidently anticipated that interference of the military was 
already definitely eliminated in trade matters. 

‘His Majesty’s Government, anxious as they are to avoid making difficulties, would 
in no circumstances be prepared to acquiesce in subordination of the Rhineland High 
Commission to the military authorities of the newly occupied territories in any manner 
whatsoever.’ 


No. 171 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 2, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 70 Telegraphic: by bag [C 5927/313/18] 


Very confidential - BRUSSELS, March 31, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs, on his return from Italy, only stayed in 
Brussels for a few hours and left for the country until the middle of next week. 
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I have had a conversation with someone in his confidence respecting his 
meeting with Signor Mussolini.! 

Signor Mussolini is as anxious as the Belgians to bring the Ruhr operations 
to an end at earliest possible moment and therefore favours strong measures. 
He believes that Germany must in the end be beaten and therefore the sooner 
she gives in the better. He has told German Ambassador in Rome of this 
view and discouraged all ideas of mediation. Signor Mussolini has a plan 
which is in many respects like the Belgian one. Both are much more moderate 
than French ideas on the subject of reparation. 

The Belgian and Italian governments were found to be in agreement as 
regards making the Ruhr evacuation depend only on the payment of repara- 
tions. There is thus solidarity against any French attempts to import other 
elements into the settlement. Signor Mussolini’s plan contemplates pro- 
gressive withdrawal of troops as reparations are paid. 

M. Jaspar spoke with Signor Mussolini téte-a-téte and had a much better 
impression of him than at London conference. He seemed quite ‘au fait’ 
with questions discussed.” 


1 M. Jaspar paid a private visit to Italy, March 27-30, and met Signor Mussolini at 

Milan on March 27. 
- 2 In Brussels telegram No. 72 of April 4 Sir G. Grahame added: ‘M. Jaspar told me that 
Signor Mussolini now says that it is useless to connect the question of inter-allied debts with 
that of reparations. M. Jaspar spoke to him about guarantees for the payment of repara- 
tions and advocated participation in German industries which has long been a part of 
Belgian plan. 

‘I gathered that M. Jaspar considers that Signor Mussolini quite shares his own views as 
to necessity for energetic action which would make the.Germans come to terms quickly. 
Neither want[s] the situation to drag on. When the moment for negotiation arrives, M. 
Jaspar considers that Signor Mussolini, whose reasonable views impressed him, will be 
a valuable influence on the side of moderation. They both are firmly of opinion that no 
factor other than the economic ones should be brought into the settlement.’ 


No. 172 


Memorandum by Sir E. Crowe recording conversation with the Italian 
Ambassador relative to the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr 


[C 6153/313/18]* 
Very confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, April 3, 1923 


The Italian Ambassador came to see me today in order to make what he 
described as a most important and confidential communication from M. 
Mussolini, which, he said, he had in the briefest outline explained to Lord 
Curzon, when he saw him for a few moments at the station this afternoon 
before his departure for France.! M. Mussolini desired to bring to the notice 
of the British Government the result of his recent meeting with the Belgian 
Minister for Foreign Affairs.2 They had discussed the question of the Ruhr. 


t During Lord Curzon’s absence for medical treatment, Sir E. Crowe was in charge of 
the Foreign Office. : 2 Cf. No. 171. 
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Both Italy and Belgium were realising the increasing danger of the situation, 
as it was developing. Belgium in particular, having at the outset agreed to 
co-operate with France in the belief that the object of the operations in the 
Ruhr was solely to obtain reparations, was beginning to feel alarmed at the 
growing evidence of France having other designs. With such designs, lying 
outside the attainment of reparations, Belgium would have nothing to do, 
and she was determined, if necessary, openly to dissociate herself from France 
if such designs were insisted upon. M. Mussolini and M. Jaspar had agreed 
that the only solution of the difficulty that was practical lay in getting the 
German Government to make reasonable proposals to France direct. They 
had discussed among themselves what would constitute a reasonable proposal, 
and had finally agreed upon the following five points:— 


1. Limitation of the total amount of reparations to a sum of 50 milliards of 
gold marks, plus interest at a reasonable rate, with an arrangement 
for a sinking fund. 

2. A moratorium for two or four years, with the proviso that a certain sum 
should be paid on account at the moment that the moratorium was 
granted, and on the further condition that some payments in kind 
should continue during the moratorium. 

3. Adequate pledges (‘gages’) and guarantees of an economic character, 
such pledges and guarantees being reduced according as payments 
were being made. 

4. An internal loan, as well as an international loan, the occasion of the 
latter being taken to impose certain conditions of a financial and non- 
political character acceptable to Germany. 

5. Evacuation of the Ruhr and the whole of the other occupied territories, 
to commence on the day of the signature of a general agreement. 


T asked the Ambassador how far the proposals under the above five heads 
had been elaborated, or even thought out in detail, by M. Mussolini. He 
replied that, so far as he knew, M. Mussolini and M. Jaspar had not gone 
beyond their general enumeration. I then asked in what manner it was 
intended to proceed with this scheme. 

The Marquis della Torretta explained that the idea of M. Mussolini and 
M. Jaspar had been, in the first instance, to ascertain whether the British 
Government were ready to accept a solution generally on the lines of the 
five points, and, if they did, then to come to an understanding between the 
three Governments as to the procedure to be followed. But, in any case, it 
seemed indicated that the three Governments, if agreeing among themselves, 
should in some way communicate with Berlin, and should induce the German 
Government to put forward the five points direct to the French Government. 
I said I was, of course, not in a position to express an opinion off-hand on so 
grave a matter; my whole desire at present was to try and get a clear idea of 
the position. I asked whether M. Mussolini had considered what would be 
the effect on M. Poincaré if he found out--a contingency with which we 
might have to reckon—that his three Allies were arranging with Germany 
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the precise terms of an arrangement to be laid before France, and, secondly, 
what would happen if France declared the proposal itself, on its own merits, 
unacceptable. Would not, on the one hand, the German Government con- 
sider that the three Allied Governments, in bringing pressure on them to put 
forward a definite proposal, assumed some responsibility for getting it 
accepted by France; and, on the other hand, what attitude would they have 
to adopt in face of a French refusal to accept.a proposal of such grave 
import put forward under their own ægis? 

The Marquis della Torretta hastened to explain that M. Mussolini must 
naturally rely on the existence of the scheme, and the part to be taken in it 
by the Allied Governments, being kept absolutely secret. He admitted that 
it would be most dangerous if it came to the knowledge of France. I expressed 
agreement with this view, but said I was not very easy in my mind as 
to the possibility of maintaining such a secret, and I was afraid that, if it 
leaked out, not only would M. Poincaré have some reason to complain of the 
action of his allies, but French public opinion might rally to his side, in 
even a more determined manner than hitherto, in resisting what he would 
describe as a direct intervention on the part of the Allies, and an attempt to 
put pressure upon the French Government. The Marquis della Torretta 
admitted the reality of this danger. Turning to the second point I had raised, 
namely, what attitude the Allies should take up if France, without raising 
the question of Allied intervention, and perhaps ignorant of it, yet refused to 
accept the German proposal, the Marquis della Torretta said that, in that 
event, M. Jaspar had declared that his Government would inform the French 
Government that they were unable to continue associating themselves with 
the French policy in the Ruhr, and that they would go so far as entirely to 
withdraw their troops. I asked the Ambassador what effect he thought the 
withdrawal of the Belgian troops would have on France. He expressed the 
opinion that this would open the eyes of France to her entire isolation, and 
could not fail to impress her sufficiently to make her yield to the joint 
persuasion of her three Allies. 

I thanked the Ambassador for his explanation, which, I said, I would not 
fail to report to the Secretary of State and to the Prime Minister, in strict 
confidence. He repeated that what M. Mussolini desired, in the first instance, 
was to have the British Government’s general agreement to the programme of 
the five points. I said I would not fail to lay stress upon this, but I thought it 
right at once to warn him first that, even if agreement on the merits of the 
proposal were arrived at, the question of procedure seemed to me one of 
almost equal importance and certainly presenting very real difficulties. 
As for the proposals themselves, they would no doubt have to be studied by 
our experts. In some respects they seemed to me to approach to the proposals 
put forward by the British Prime Minister at the Paris Conference in January 
last,3 although with very important differences. But what chiefly struck me 
was the exceedingly vague character of some of the proposals, such as the 
mention of adequaie pledges and guarantees, and the general financial con- 

3 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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ditions to be made in connection with the proposed external loan. I con- 
fessed also to some astonishment at the suggestion that, in return for such an 
arrangement as they now proposed, France should be asked to agree to the 
evacuation of, not only the Ruhr, but of the whole Rhineland, to which the 
Allies had a right under the Treaty of Versailles. The Marquis della Torretta 
admitted that there were features in the proposal which he hardly believed 
it possible for France to accept. He did not, however, appear to realise the 
incongruity of this admission with the suggestion that the scheme should be 


forced on France by the Allies.+ 
E. A. C. 


4 Sir E. Crowe minuted (April 3): ‘The Italian proposal seems to be a rather jejune 
affair. Nothing about it appears to have been really thought out. It bristles with difficul- 
ties. The whole scheme would create an explosion if it became known in Paris. It seems to 
me doubtful whether it would be quite honourable for us to commit ourselves to it. 

‘I regard it as an illustration of the ineffectual way of doing business which is characteristic 
of the Italians. I presume however that we must be careful not to appear supercilious 
in rejecting, or commenting upon, it. I have already, in my conversation with the 
Ambassador, indicated some of the weak points on which we could dwell in any answer 
we made. Perhaps however the best way to approach a discussion, would be to begin by 
communicating with the Belgian government, and ask whether M. Jaspar can confirm 
the account given by M. Mussolini of their proposed joint programme. 

‘I am sending a copy of my record to the Prime Minister, who, I understand, is to see 
M. Loucheur at Torquay tomorrow [M. Loucheur was on a private visit to England. He 
met Mr. Bonar Law on April 4 at Dawlish]. Loucheur i is reported to be the bearer of 
a proposal from Poincaré himself.’ 

Lord Curzon added (April 4): ‘I am not surprised that the Italian Ambassador was so 
vague in his description of the scheme to me in the railway carriage. Signor Mussolini is a 
veritable amateur in foreign policy. One would like to know more of M. Jaspar’s views. 
Could not Sir G. Grahame speak with him?’ 

Sir G. Grahame was instructed in a Foreign Office unnumbered telegram of April 6: 
‘You will receive by tonight’s bag a letter [not printed] from me containing a confidential 
and important paper [No. 172] with regard to which you are asked to see Belgian Foreign 
Minister and ascertain his views. 

‘As Prime Minister is particularly anxious to have the latter’s comments if possible by 
tomorrow (Saturday) afternoon, could you arrange in anticipation of receipt of my letter 
to see M. Jaspar first thing tomorrow morning.’ 


No. 173 


Foreign Office to the Law Officers of the Crown 


[C 4535/313/8] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 4, 1923 
Gentlemen, 

I have the honour, by direction of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to transmit to you herewith certain papers connected with the 
French and Belgian advance into the Ruhr, as it seems to his Lordship 
necessary that the validity of this action on the part of these two Governments 
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and the question whether their action can be reconciled with the Treaty of 
Versailles should now be considered. 

2. On the 23rd February the German Ambassador in London handed to 
Lord Curzon a lengthy note (Paper (A))! regarding the illegality of the 
action of the French and Belgian Governments. It is understood that copies 
of this note were handed to all the Allied Governments. On the 9th March 
the French Government transmitted to the British Embassy in Paris a 
memorandum in answer to the German note (Paper (B)).? 

3. The German note (Paper (A)) deals not only with the legality of the 
advance into the Ruhr by France and Belgium, but also with the action taken 
by those Governments within the territory which they have occupied. 
Questions relating to such action within the Ruhr will, if necessary, be 
made the subject of a separate reference at a later date. At the present 
stage your advice is sought only with regard to the questions of the right of 
one or more of the Allied Governments to take independent action in the 
nature of a further occupation of German territory and of the right of France 
and Belgium to take such action in this specific case. 

4. The first section of the German note raises three points, of which the 
first is less important than the others. It is that the decision taken by the 
French and Belgian Governments and notified to the German Government 
on the roth January (see Paper (D))3 that they had decided to march into 
the Ruhr was based on the default declared by the Reparation Commission 
as having been committed by Germany in the execution of the Reparation 
Commission’s programme for the delivery of timber and coal to France. 
The note of the Reparation Commission, however, in which this programme 
was embodied, dated the 21st March, 1922, contained a statement (see 
concluding paragraph of section 1 of Reparation Commission’s note of the 
21st March, 1922, p. 57 of 11968—Paper (C)4) that any failure on the part of 
Germany to fulfil those deliveries would entail the payment of additional 
sums in cash by Germany by the end of 1922 in lieu of the deliveries in kind. 
The Germans therefore maintain that default on the part of Germany to 
make the deliveries in accordance with the programme could not justify 
the application of coercive measures in the form of an occupation of territory, 
but should be limited to the exaction of sums of money in cash. 

5. The French reply on this point is that, as on the 12th July, 1922 (see 

p. 76 of 11968—Paper (C)),5 Germany had asked for a moratorium in 
eet of all cash payments throughout the year 1922, and had made a 
further application on the 1[3]th November, 1922 (see p. 40 of 12071— 
Paper (E)),° for a moratorium for 1923 and 1924, it was obvious that Ger- 
many could not make the further cash payments contemplated in the con- 
cluding sentences of the Reparation Commission’s decision of the 21st March, 


1 Not printed. See No. 142, n. 3. 2 Not printed. See No. 142, n. 2. 
3 Paris despatch No. 52 of January 10, not printed. See, however, No. 16. 

+ Not printed. See Vol. XX, No. 12, nn. 1 and 4. 

s Not printed. See ibid., Nos. 36 and 38. 

6 Not printed. See ibid., No. 113. 
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1922, and the Allied Governments were, therefore, entitled to resort to such 
measures of coercion as the Treaty of Versailles contemplated. 

6. The second point raised in the first section of the German note is that 
even if Germany defaulted in timber and coal deliveries to such extent as to 
bring into operation paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II to the Reparation 
Section of the treaty, the occupation of further German territory would not 
be justified. 

7. The German argument is set out on p. 2 of the printed memorandum 
(Paper (A)), and is, put briefly, that in view of the provisions of Part XIV 
of the treaty, and particularly of article 430, it is clear that paragraph 18 
of the annex cannot have contemplated occupation of territory as one of the 
‘other measures which the respective Governments might determine to be 
necessary in the circumstances’. 

8. The French reply on this point is very concise. It is that on two occa- 
sions the Allied Powers informed the German Government that in certain 
events the Allies would proceed to a further occupation of German territory, 
and that the Germans did not protest. 

g. This statement in the French note is true, but it may be well to explain 
the circumstances in which these notifications were made to the Germans. 

10. The first notification was contained in article 7 of the Spa Coal 
Protocol of the 16th July, 1920, of which the text will be found on p. 7 of 
Paper (F) (12030).7 The circumstances in which this coal agreement was 
signed were that Germany was falling seriously into default with her coal 
deliveries at that time, and was alleging that the principal cause was the 
shortage of food in the mining districts which rendered it impossible for the 
miners to work up to their proper capacity. Accordingly, the Allied Powers 
agreed to make certain advances to the German Government for food for 
the miners, and the German Government undertook to make increased coal 
deliveries. Germany was a party to this agreement and, therefore, accepted 
the provisions of article 7. 

11. The second occasion was in article (d) of the Allied ultimatum of the 
5th May, 19218 (see p. 1 of 11968—Paper (C)). Upon this occasion the 
German Government did not, as in the case of the Spa Ccal Protocol, 
formally accept the Allied threat to occupy the Ruhr (see German Ambassa- 
dor to Mr. Lloyd George,’ 11th May, 1921,!° p. 8 of 11968—Paper (C)). 
Lord Curzon, however, is advised that failure to protest against the inclusion 
of the provisions about the occupation of the Ruhr in the above two agree- 
ments cannot be treated as an admission on Germany’s part that mere failure 
to carry out a reparation obligation under the Treaty of Versailles justifies, 
an occupation of German territory outside the Rhineland. 

12. The view hitherto acted upon by this Department is that as the occupa- 
tion of German territory provided for in Part XIV of the Treaty of Versailles 
as a guarantee of the execution of the treaty was a joint occupation, and as 


7 Not printed. See Vol. VIII, No. 77, Appendix 1, Document 1. 
8 See Vol. XV, No. 85, Appendix 2. 
° British Prime Minister 1916-22. 10 Not printed. 
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article 430 provides that a refusal on the part of Germany to observe any 
part of the reparation obligations justifies only the reoccupation by the 
Allies as a joint operation of territory evacuated under article 429, a failure 
on the part of Germany to observe her reparation obligations could not 
justify an individual Allied Power in proceeding to the independent occupa- 
tion of German territory outside those parts specified in Part XIV of the 
treaty. This view is confirmed by the opinion given by the Solicitor-General 
on the 28th December, 1922 (Paper (M)).!! Stress has not, however, been 
laid upon this construction of the treaty for the reason that His Majesty’s 
Government when raising objection to the French advance upon Frankfurt 
in 1920, did so not on the ground that it was contrary to the treaty (see 
Papers Nos. 61 and 64,!? pp. 41 and 46 of 11957—Paper (G)),1° but merely on 
the ground that it was a violation of M. Millerand’s promise!3 that no such 
action should be taken by the French, except in co-operation with the other 
Allies. (It should be recorded in passing that the recent Franco-Belgian 
independent action in the Ruhr and Rhineland is an even more glaring 
breach of this promise.) Similarly, when the towns of Ruhrort, Duisburg 
and Düsseldorf were occupied,'4 towns which still remain in Allied occupa- 
tion, Great Britain was herself a party to the occupation (see pp. 26 and 27 
of 11956, Paper (H)),!° and Lord Curzon’s advisers have always assumed that 
at the time when such occupation was acquiesced in by His Majesty’s 
Government the question whether such occupation was compatible with 
article 430 was not considered. 

13. The third point raised in section 1 of the German note is that the non- 
fulfilment by Germany of her reparation obligations cannot give rise on the 
part of the Allies to measures of coercion which are out of all proportion in 
their severity to the extent of the German default. The French answer to 
this point is to deny the allegation that the German default is only modest in 


` extent, and to lay stress on the general failure of Germany to carry out the 


reparation obligations in the treaty, and maintains in addition that, in any 
case, on the 26th January of this year the Reparation Commission declared 
Germany’s default to be general (see Paper (J)).15 

14. The fourth point raised by the German note is that paragraphs 17 and 
18 of Annex II to Section VIII of the Treaty of Versailles do not justify 
separate action by individual Allied Governments. The French answer on 
this point consists very largely of a reference to the action taken by His 
Majesty’s Government on the 2[8]th October, 1920,'6 as indicating the right 
of Allied Governments to act independently in matters relating to reparations 
(see p. 2 (b) of Foreign Office memorandum of the roth January, 192[3]— 
Paper (K)).17 


11 See Vol. XX, No. 154. 12 See Vol. IX, Nos. 322 and 349. 
13 For this promise by the French President of the Council, see ibid., No. 357. 
14 See Vol. XV, Nos. 46 and 47, and Vol. XVI, No. 458. 

15 Not printed. See, however, No. 67, n. 1. 

16 See Vol. X, No. 397. 

17 This memorandum of January 10, 1923 (C 529/529/18) is not printed. 
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15. The action taken by His Majesty’s Government at that time consisted 
in announcing that if the contingency arose of action being required under 
paragraph 18, they would not attempt to seize property acquired by German 
nationals in the United Kingdom after the coming into force of the treaty. 
It will be remembered that under the terms of the Treaty of Versailles a 
charge on all property in Allied territory belonging to German nationals at 
the date of the coming into force of the Treaty of Peace was imposed for 
certain purposes, the property being made available for the payment of 
German debts owing to Allied nationals and of certain claims arising out of 
the injury to Allied property in Germany during the war owing to the war 
measures of the German Government. It was for the purpose of encouraging 
trade that His Majesty’s Government decided to make the above announce- 
ment. They did so without previous consultation with the Allies. From this 
incident, the French note argues that as Germany made no protest against 
the British announcement, she thereby accepted the view that the Allied 
Governments were entitled to take individual action. 

16. The Foreign Office have hitherto acted upon the assumption that the 
word ‘respective’ in paragraph 18 indicated that the action to be taken under 
that paragraph was action by the individual Government and was to be 
taken in the discretion of each such Government. It will be noticed that in 
paragraph 17 the Reparation Commission is to give notice of default to 
each of the interested Powers, and paragraph 18 provides that the measures 
which the Allied and Associated Powers have the right to take may include 
economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and such other measures 
as the respective Governments may determine to be necessary. The appendix 
to Paper (L) contains a memorandum’? by the legal adviser to this depart- 
ment, dated June 1922, giving what he believes to be the proper interpreta- 
tion of these provisions, an interpretation on which the Foreign Office had 
since that date acted. In his opinion the presence of the word ‘respective’ 
showed that action must be taken by the individual Governments, but the 
fact that it was to be taken by individual Governments itself curtailed the 
type of action which was legitimate. 

17. In any case the Foreign Office have always held that in this matter 
the final decision respecting the interpretation of the treaty rested with the 
Reparation Commission, who, under paragraph 12 of Annex II to the 
reparation clauses, were specially entrusted with the duty of interpreting 
them. In this view the Foreign Office were confirmed by the opinion given by 
the Solicitor-General on the 28th December, 1922 (Paper (M)).® In the light, 
however, of the further considerations advanced since that date by the legal 
adviser to the British delegation to the Reparation Commission (Paper (N)),!9 
it appears desirable that this point should again be considered. 

18 This memorandum of June 20, 1922 (C 10280/99/18) on the Sanctions of March, 1921, 
is not printed. 
19 Mr. J. Fischer Williams’s memorandum of January 13, addressed to the Principal 


British Delegate to the Reparation Commission, was enclosed in a letter of January 17 
from Sir J. Bradbury to Mr. Niemeyer, Controller of Finance in the Treasury, not printed 
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18. I am accordingly to request that you will favour the Secretary of 
State with your opinion on the following points :— 


(1) Whether in view of the terms of the Reparation Commission’s note of 
the 21st March, 1922, Germany is entitled to claim that her default 
in making the deliveries stipulated therein only justified the exaction 
of further cash payments. 

(2) Whether Germany’s default in fulfilling her reparation obligations 
justifies the occupation, under the treaty, of German territory, in 
PATTES to that provided for in article 428 of the Treaty of Versailles 
and in the Rhineland Agreement. 

(3) Whether, assuming that the answer to (2) is in the affirmative, such 
further occupation must, under the treaty, be a joint Allied occu- 
pation or may be undertaken separately by one or more individual 
Allied Governments. 

(4) Whether the absence of any specific protest by the German Govern- 
ment against the terms of article 7 of the Spa Coal Agreement 
and article 4 of the Allied ultimatum of May 1921 constitutes an 
admission by Germany that the occupation of further German 
territory on the part of the Allies is rendered legitimate by a new 
reparation default. 

(5) Whether the German contention is well founded that any steps taken 
by the Allies because of Germany’s reparation default must be in 
proportion to the extent of the default. 

(6) Whether paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty 
of Versailles justify action by individual Allied Governments when 
the Reparation Commission notify a default. 

(7) Whether, if such action by an individual Allied Government is 
legitimate, the action taken must be of the type which individual 
Governments could take within the limits of their own sovereignty. 

(8) Whether it is for the Reparation Commission, acting under paragraph 
12 of Annex II, to interpret paragraph 18 of that annex. 


19. I am to add that any other papers, materials or explanations which 
you may desire in order to elucidate any of the above points shall be 
supplied. 

20. Lord Curzon would be glad to receive any general observations which 
you may desire to offer with your answers to the above questions. 

21. I am to ask for the favour of an early reply in view of the fact that a 
debate on the situation in the Ruhr may be expected to take place in the 
House of Commons very soon after its reassembly on the roth April. 


I have, etc., 
Mires W. Lampson 
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No. 174 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 7, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 365 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6247 [2751|18] 


PARIS, April 6, 1923 
Your telegram No. 1621 
In accordance with your instructions I drew up a note to the President of 
the Council which was [taken] this afternoon to the Ministry for Foreign 
Affairs by the commercial counsellor. He was informed that a written reply 
would be forwarded at an early date. In the meantime the assurance was 
given that the matter would be easily arranged. The proposals of General 
Degoutte would not be passed in their present form. It was affirmed that in 
any case the opposition of Lord Kilmarnock would in itself be sufficient to 
preclude their adoption. The following statement was made for communica- 
tion to His Majesty’s Government: ‘L’on va s’entendre à ce sujet, et on 
est convaincu que l’on trouvera facilement une solution mettant tout le 
monde d’accord.”2 


1 See No. 170, n. 2. 

2 In Paris despatch No. 1148 of May 11, Lord Crewe transmitted a note of April 30, 
not printed, from the French Ministry of Foreign Affairs which stated that General Degoutte 
had been requested officially to withdraw his proposals which had been misinterpreted. 


No. 175 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to Sir E. Crowe 
(Received April 7, 7.15 p.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 6647/313/18] 


Urgent BRUSSELS, April 7, 1923, 4.52 p.m. 
Private and Secret 
Your telegram! and your letter of April 6th.? 
Minister for Foreign Affairs wished to consult Prime Minister before 
giving his reply. 
They subscribe [to] five points subject to following observations: 
Point 1. Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs advocated at Milan: that 
priority should be given to devastated regions of Allies. 
Point 2. Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs had said two years but not 
very definitely. 
Point 5. Minister for Foreign Affairs says that reference must be to newly 
occupied territory beyond the scope of treaty of Versailles. The evacuation 


1 See No. 172, n. 4. 2 Not printed. See, however, n. 1, above. 
3 See No. 171, n. 1. 
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must be meant to be gradual as foreshadowed in communiqué in recent 
Franco-Belgian conference at Brussels.+ 

Minister for Foreign Affairs thinks that next step should be request on 
your part addressed to Italian ambassador for FRE and explanation 
of points which are not clear.s 

I think he wishes to go slowly until connection between Monsieur 
Loucheur’s proposalsé and policy of French government is clear. 


4 See No. 145. 

5 Sir E. Crowe sent the following minute to the Prime Minister on April 8: ‘I propose, 
if you approve, to send for the Italian ambassador tomorrow, and tell him that before 
expressing any opinion on M. Mussolini’s proposals, H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] must 
beg for fuller particulars on the following points: 

‘1, What is the idea of the Italian gov[ernmen]t as to “adequate” pledges and guarantees? 
Everything really depends on what these are to be. Even France at the present moment 
would readily accept the condition of adequate pledges and guarantees, but her occupation 
of the Ruhr shows that by this she means something probably quite different from what M. 
Mussolini has in his mind. Precision is of the essence of a solution. What does M. Mussolini 
propose? 

‘2. What is M. Mussolini’s plan (if any) for distributing, or disposing of, the proceeds of 
the loans, supposing they are raised? 

‘3. Does he contemplate the commencement of evacuation of both the Ruhr and of the 
Rhineland to take place simultaneously? Or is it to be the Ruhr first, and the Rhineland 
afterwards? Is the whole evacuation to be completed in a given time? Or are stages to be 
fixed, corresponding to successive German payments? Ifso, over how long a period? 

‘4. We must be more fully informed of the procedure contemplated. Is it really intended 
that France should be kept in ignorance of this exchange of views? Is she to be confronted 
with a scheme definitely adopted by Italy, Belgium and England? At what stage and in 
what manner is German acceptance to be secured? What is to happen if (a) Germany 
refuses; (b) if, on Germany accepting, France refuses? 

‘The object of these questions will be (x) to draw out Italian intentions more clearly, 
(2) to gain time for letting the Loucheur proposals develop.’ 

In a private telegram of April 11 to Sir W. Tyrrell, an Assistant Under Secretary at the 
Foreign Office, Sir R. Graham stated: ‘I was shown very confidentially today Italian 
Ambassador’s telegram with numbered enquiries from Prime Minister. 

‘Italian government are delighted at being consulted in this way but are evidently puzzled 
as to replies they should give. I fancy that if they had some indication of opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government on the points raised they would be ready to agree with it in almost 
every case but a lead would be welcome to them.’ 

Sir W. Tyrrell replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 91 of April 12 to Rome: ‘The 
Italian Ambassador communicated to us last week a number of suggestions by the Italian 
Prime Minister for a solution of the Ruhr problem. 

‘Before expressing any opinion upon them, our Prime Minister was anxious to obtain 
more precise information and for this purpose I sent for the Italian Ambassador with his 
approval in order to tell him that His Majesty’s Government can form no opinion on the 
Mussolini proposals until they have more detailed information on the precise nature of the 
action proposed particularly as regards the financial aspect, the question of evacuation, 
the nature of the pledges and guarantees to be asked of Germany and also the procedure 
as to approaching France, the how and the when? 

‘I explained to the Ambassador that until we got more precision on the Italian sugges- 
tions it was impossible for us to express any opinion upon them. 

‘I think it would be useful if you made it clear in Rome that this was the reason for the 
enquiries made by me of the Italian Ambassador here. It is quite clear that the initiative 
came from the Italians and not from us.’ 6 See Nos. 176 and 180, n. 4, below. 
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He realizes necessity for utmost discretion. I did not tell him more than 
was necessary in order to ascertain what you wish to know. 

He agrees that French government could not long be left in the dark if any 
definite action were contemplated. 


No. 176 


Memorandum on the Neutralisation of the Rhineland 
[C 6338/129/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 7, 1923 


Under the Treaty of Versailles, Germany was forbidden to maintain 
fortifications or to assemble troops on the left bank of the Rhine, or on the 
right bank to a distance eastwards of 50 kilom[etres]. Any violation by 
Germany of these provisions was to be regarded as a hostile act against the 
Allies and as calculated to disturb the peace of the world. 

2. French opinion holds, however, that no adequate guarantee has yet 
been devised for maintaining the permanent observance by Germany of these 
provisions. This, it is claimed, is the real reason for all the various schemes 
for the neutralisation, separation or policing of the Rhineland which have 
been suggested since the Peace Conference. At that conference the policy 
which appeared to the French Government to promise the surest guarantee, 
viz., permanent annexation of the left bank, was, they realised, too much to 
expect the Allies to agree to; and of the alternatives offered—disarmament 
and the pact of guarantee'—the first they have refused to regard as effective 
without the second, and the second has never materialised. The com- 
promise finally arrived at was a military occupation of fifteen years. 

3. It appears to have been the hope of the French Government that, at the 
expiration of the period of military occupation fixed by the treaty, either the 
population of the Rhineland would have learnt to attach itself to France 
rather than to Germany, or that, by taking successive sanctions avowedly 
intended to compel the Germans to execute the clauses of the treaty, France 
would in fact have so extended her administrative control that, for practical 
purposes, the occupied territory would have been financially, commercially 
and administratively separated from Germany. 

4. These ambitions of France, which were perfectly understood in the 
Rhineland, inspired representatives of political parties in that territory to 
attempt the formation, immediately after the armistice, of a Rhineland 
republic within the German Constitution as the only way of avoiding the 
danger of annexation. This movement obtained a certain measure of 


1 The Anglo-French Treaty providing for British assistance to France in the event of 
unprovoked aggression by Germany, signed at Versailles, June 28, 1919, depended for its 
execution on the ratification by the United States of an identic treaty of the same date 
between France and the United States. This treaty was not ratified (see B.F.S.P., vol. 112, 


Pp. 213-18). 
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support during the first few months following the armistice; but hostile 
influences from Berlin and Weimar speedily made themselves felt. The 
Prussian press rang with cries of treason to the Fatherland, and many of the 
supporters of the movement lost the courage of their convictions and their 
confidence in one another. 

5. The attitude of the Central German Government, aided by the in- 
herent inability of the French to deal with a defeated people, checked further 
development on the part of this particular movement, and from the early 
part of 1919 onward it was maintained only by political adventurers in 
French pay, whose sources of inspiration were so obvious that their influence 
has never extended over any considerable part of the population. 

6. The most prominent leader of this alien separatist policy was a certain 
Dr. Dorten, who attempted to hasten matters by proclaiming at Wiesbaden, 
on the [3]ist [May], 1919,2 a Rhenish republic within the German Con- 
federacy, comprising Rhenish Prussia, the Duchy of Nassau, Rhenish Hesse 
and the Palatinate. As President, Dr. Dorten published a list of Ministers and 
asked the Allied generals in the Rhineland to inform their Governments that 
the new republic would have its capital at Coblenz and that it had deter- 
mined to establish its charter by a referendum. 

7. This coup d’état met with no success, the feeling of the German popula- 
tion being generally one of indifference and contempt. Dorten retired into 
obscurity, and his only successor, Smeets, who had formed at Cologne, in 
1919, a Rhenish Republican People’s party, aiming at a complete separation 
of the Rhineland from the German Empire and at the ‘neutralisation of the 
Rhineland by the peaceful and legal method of international treaty’, has 
met with little more success. 

8. The Smeets movement is, however, of value as indicating the lines on 
which French policy has been working since the occupation of the Rhineland 
and the attitude of the rest of Germany towards it. Smeets proposed the 
formation of a Rhenish Parliament which should represent a neutral Rhenish 
republic to be recognised under international law. He maintained that 
only by the formation of such a republic could a reduction of the land forces 
of the great European Powers take place. Opponents of his movement, 
who numbered the greater part of the inhabitants of the Rhineland declared 
that a neutralisation of this territory was in direct contradiction to the con- 
victions and feelings of the Rhenish people, and that, however heavy the 
burden of occupation, its reduction could not be bought at the price of 
loyalty to the Empire. 

g. Such, in general, were the feelings of the inhabitants of the Rhineland 
when in May 1922 the French Government sent a well-known financier and 
politician, M. Dariac, to report on the economics and industry of the Rhine 
Province. 

10. On his return to Paris, M. Dariac submitted a secret report recom- 
mending that France should initiate a policy of conciliation towards the 


_ 2 See General Henry T. Allen, The Rhineland Occupation (Indianapolis, 1927); P P- 194. 
3 See Vol. XX, No. 123, n. 6. 
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population, and advising that this could best be attained by the adoption of 
the following measures :— 


(1) The financial organisation of the Rhineland, with a budget separate 
from that of Prussia. 

(2) The establishment of a customs barrier on the eastern frontier and the 

abolition of customs on the western. 

(3) The substitution of a healthy currency for the mark. 

(4) The replacement of Prussian by Rhenish officials. 

(5) The extension of the powers of the High Commission and the establish- 
ment of an elected Assembly. 


11. The second, and to some extent also the first, of these proposals was 
incorporated by M. Poincaré in the list of ‘pledges’ or ‘guarantees’ designed 
to increase reparation receipts which he submitted, on the 7th August, 
1922, at the Allied Conference on Reparations held in London.+ Other 
proposals submitted by M. Poincaré to the August conference, and involving 
further Allied control of the Rhineland were:— 


(1) Continuance of Allied control of the German export and import 
licensing system in the occupied territories; and 

(2) The surrender to the Allies of 60 per cent. of the share capital of 
certain of the factories and works in the occupied territories. 


` 12. Apart from the resubmission to the Paris Conference of January 19235 
of M. Poincaré’s Rhineland proposals of August, no further developments of 
importance occurred until the occupation of the Ruhr by the French and 
Belgian Governments in January 1923. That occupation, which was stated 
by the French Government to have been undertaken solely with the object 
of assuring the observance by Germany of her reparation obligations and 
which was by them expressly acquitted of a military or political character, 
has given rise to a series of articles which have recently appeared almost 
daily in the French press advocating a fundamental change in the territorial 
arrangement of the treaty—the creation of an autonomous State in the 
Rhineland. The schemes put forward have varied from the most extreme 
measures advocated by M. Herbette® to the more reasonable proposals of 
M. Loucheur.7 It is difficult to believe that at least some of these lucubra- 
tions do not in some degree represent the views of the French Government. 


+ See ibid., No. 51. 5 See Nos. 2-4. 

6 Jean Herbette was political editor of Le Temps. 

7 Cf. No. 172, n. 4. A memorandum on suggestions put forward by M. Loucheur for 
a settlement of the whole reparations question and for a guarantee of the security of France 
was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Prime Minister on April 7 (C 6300/1/18). 
A Foreign Office memorandum -of April 13 commented: ‘As regards reparation, M. 
Loucheur’s proposals contained little that was new. The French plan [see No. 2, n. 14] 
submitted to the Paris conference in January was in effect maintained. M. Loucheur spoke 
of French acceptance, subject to the cancellation of the European inter-allied debts, of a 
total for the reparation debt which would provide for the liquidation of the Belgian priority, 
for the reconstruction of the devastated regions and for the setting off of any sum the allied 
governments might be called upon to pay to the United States in cancellation of their war 
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13. M. Hervé’s® proposal for the satisfaction of French claims, put forward 
on the entry of France and Belgium into the Ruhr and developed subsequently, 
was the incorporation of East Prussia and Danzig into Poland and the 

separation of the Rhineland on both banks from Mainz to Holland. He 
argued that the Allies detached Belgium in 1814 in order to set up a neutral 
State, and that France should similarly detach the Rhineland, with its 
10,000,000 anti-Prussian inhabitants, give it its own Parliament, and so 
form a third independent and neutral State at the mouth of the Rhine. 
Hervé has developed this scheme at intervals, but the only modification which 
he has proposed is that the neutrality and independence of the Rhineland 
should be safeguarded by the League of Nations, in the place of France or 
Belgium, as soon as that body could be generally recognised as a kind of 
world gendarmerie. This operation, he states, does not interest England, but 
only France and Belgium; he claims, however, that its advantages are 
obvious—it would weaken Germany militarily by detaching 10,000,000 of 
her inhabitants and depriving her of all the war industries concentrated in 
the Ruhr. 

14. Proposals less extreme than those advocated by M. Hervé have ap- 
peared in the French press from time to time during the last two or three 
months. These may be summarised as follows :— 

There should be established an autonomous neutralised Rhineland State, 
forming a separate entity in the Reich, of which it would be economically 
and politically a part, but deprived of all military organisation, without any 
military industries, free from the obligations of conscription, its railways to 
be under international control, the whole area to be supervised and guaran- 
teed by some international authority. All writers have insisted that control 
of the railways should be taken away from Germany. They do not as a rule 
favour the proposal that the League of Nations should be the international 
supervising authority, partly because they have little confidence in its 
efficacy in that capacity, and partly because they think that that solution of 
the problem is what would most appeal to Mr. Lloyd George. They would 
prefer that the administration of the area should be developed on the lines 
of that of the Saar Basin. In this connection it is not without significance that 
two officials of responsible position were detached from the Saar administra- 
tion by the French and sent to the Ruhr. 

15. The most prominent politician connected with these schemes, apart 
from M. Poincaré and M. Millerand? (whose advocacy of them, though 
suspected, has never been proved), is M. Loucheur, who in more than one 
speech has advocated the constitution of the Western Rhineland as a federal 
State on the same footing as Baden and Wurtemburg. This scheme, he 
debt to that power. The Ruhr was to be evacuated proportionately to the fulfilment by 
Germany of her reparation obligations (i.e., the “productive pledges’? were to be 
maintained),’ 

For M. Loucheur’s proposals concerning the guarantee of the security of France, see 
paragraph 19 below. 


8 M. Hervé was the founder of the newspaper La Victoire. 
9 President of the French Republic. 
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maintained, while not separating the Rhineland economically and politically 
from the Reich, would detach it from Prussian administration round which 
might centre any future war of revenge. M. Loucheur, whose views have 
since taken concrete form during his recent visit to England (as to which 
see paragraph 19), also favoured demilitarisation of the left bank of the 
Rhine under the supervision of the League. The details of his scheme, which 
first appeared over the signature of Phillipe Millet,!° though for the most 
part somewhat nebulous, were as follows:— 


(1) The entire railway system of the Rhineland to be placed under | a 
permanent international régime, the effect of which would be to 
remove from Germany any possibility of mobilising against the 
Franco-Belgian frontier. 

(2) While the Rhineland still belonged politically and economically to the 
Reich, it should be placed under a control commission, whose 
competence should be limited to the supervision of the railways and 
of the conditions of demilitarisation laid down in the treaty. 

(3) This commission of control should have a majority representation of 
French and Belgians. 

(4) It should be backed by some form of international police. 

(5) The League of Nations would be represented on the commission 
once it was set up. 

(6) The Saar would be restored politically to Germany if Germany would 
forgo her option to purchase the mines. But it would come under 
the control commission referred to above. This would avoid the 
possibility of a new Franco-German crisis at the end of fifteen years, 
when the Saar plebiscite is due. 


16. M. Loucheur’s views were reflected in, and probably inspired, articles 
in the British press and speeches made by members of the British Parliament, 
notably one by Brigadier-General Spears, who, in the House of Commons 
on the roth February" and in a letter to the ‘Times’ of the 7th March, 
pressed for the demilitarisation of the Rhineland as the solution of the repara- 
tion and security problems. The area was to be carefully defined, it was to 
include the strategic Rhineland railways, no fortifications were to be erected, 
no recruiting was to take place, and no troops to be garrisoned within its 
borders. This area was to be under the supervision of the League of Nations, 
who should see that the security provisions were properly carried out. 
Otherwise the territory was to form an integral part of Germany, no frontier 
existing between it and the remainder of Germany, and its ordinary frontiers 
remaining as defined by the Peace Treaty. General Spears said that he 
realised that the separation of the Rhineland would only create another 
Alsace-Lorraine. His scheme did not, he claimed, do that. It only took 
from Germany the right to impose conscription in the Rhineland. 

17. All these proposals have been received by the German press with 


10 Foreign affairs editor of the Petit Parisien. 
11 See 160 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 735-41. 
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‘hostility and scépticism and a failure to see in them anything but 4 thinly- 
veiled policy of annexation. The only German paper that has consented to 
consider neutralisation as even remotely practical politics is the ‘Vorwärts’,12 
which presumably represents only a small section of German public opinion. 
The German Government for their part, through the mouth of the German 
Ambassador in London, have definitely stated that they would decline 
‘either to propose or to agree to any plan involving infringement of German 
sovereignty. This statement, they have made clear, covered the cases both 
of a Rhineland province administered by an international gendarmerie and 
of a Rhineland province with internationalised railways. To provide for the 
security of France, the German Government have so far refused to go beyond 
an engagement or alliance between Great Britain, France, Italy and Ger- 
many, to which the United States would be a party, that during a period of 
thirty years none of these Powers would go to war. This engagement was 
at first subject to a proviso (subsequently withdrawn)—‘unless authorised 
by a plebiscite’.13 

18. The Belgian Government on the whole appear to dislike these schemes, 
which to them savour too much of encirclement by France. 

19. The latest and by far the most interesting and authoritative develop- 
ment has been the unofficial visit of M. Loucheur to the Prime Minister on 
the 7th [sic] April, 1923, at which he formulated proposals, which the Prime 
Minister has communicated to the Foreign Office,’ as follows :— 


The Security of France 

According to the pacts and guarantee arrangements made between 
France and Great Britain and France and the United States, the bridge- 
heads occupied by the Allied forces in German territory were to be evacu- 
ated in five, ten and fifteen years. (Note.—M. Loucheur is not quite 
accurate here. The period of occupation is fixed not by the abortive 
Treaty of Guarantee, but by articles 428 to 432 of the Treaty of Versailles.) 
These pacts were not ratified. In order to provide for the security of 
France and Belgium, the Rhine provinces should be separated from Prussia, 
while remaining an integral part of Germany. They should be completely 
demilitarised, there should be no military service, and an international 
gendarmerie should be organised and placed under the exclusive control 
of the League of Nations. Each nation should defray the cost of the con- 
tingent of gendarmes supplied by it. The railways in the Rhine provinces 
should be worked by an international board, also under the supervision 
ofa delegate of the League of Nations. In this way it would be certain that 
the railways could not be used by the Germans against France or by the 
French against Germany. There should be no special customs régime in 
the Rhine provinces, which in this respect also should be an integral 
part of Germany. 


M. Loucheur favours an immediate settlement of the Saar question. 
To leave it until a plebiscite could be held twelve years hence would be to 


12 Organ of the Social Democratic Party. 13 See Nos. 2 and 162. 
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prolong a condition of uncertainty and agitation. He favours: an im- 
mediate creation of a special Saar State (one of the alternatives contem- 
plated by the Treaty of Versailles) under the control of the League of 
Nations, the coal mines remaining the property of France. 

(Though M. Loucheur hints that M. Poincaré’s ideas may be less 
acceptable than the plan he has outlined, it seems at least probable that 
M. Poincaré is disposed to accept this plan, inasmuch as he asked M. 
Loucheur to come to England on an official mission. M. Loucheur de- 
clined this mission, and preferred to explore the ground on his own account. 
If the result of his exploration is favourable, he would return to Paris at 
the end of the week, report to M. Poincaré and the President of the Re- 
public, and come back to England next week in an official capacity. The 
President of the Republic is practically in complete agreement with M. 
Loucheur. Should his plan be favourably received in England, and should 
M. Poincaré for any reason not accept it, M. Loucheur, who leads the 
majority in the French Chamber, would bring the whole matter before the 
Chamber and make his own position clear.) 


No. 177 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 10, 8.30 a.m.) 
- No. 197 Telegraphic [C 6411 [313/18] 

Urgent COBLENZ, April 9, 1923, 7.50 p.m. 

French and Belgian High Commissioners informed me this morning that 
they had received instructions from their governments to take necessary steps 
to terminate mission of German commissioner.! They are therefore drawing 
up note informing him of this decision. Before its formal adoption however 
they wished to put me in possession of facts as they thought it would be more 
courteous to enable me to communicate with His Majesty’s Government 
before what would probably be a majority decision was taken. They would 
be glad if I might receive instructions as to my attitude as quickly as possible 
as their instructions are to carry out necessary measures immediately. 

Grounds of proposed action are: 

Firstly, non-fulfilment of certain conditions accepted by German govern- 
ment when German commissioner was appointed. It is not possible to 
dispute fact that there is some justification for this complaint (see my previous 
telegrams on the subject).? 

Secondly, that German commissioner under instructions from his govern- 
ment has notified High Commission that certain ordinances taken in virtue 

1 See No. 102, Enclosure. 


2 Coblenz telegrams No. 38 of January 28 (C 1706/1574/18), and No. 45 of February 1 
(C 2026/313/18), not printed. 
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of new sanctions are null and void and that general instructions have been 
given to officials in occupied territory not to obey them. 

Thirdly, that instructions from German government which were sent out 
_ through German commissioner’s office ordering cessation of work on rail- 
ways and other services affecting security and maintenance of armies have 
come to the knowledge of High Commission. 

Fourthly, that German commissioner has communicated to High Com- 
mission decrees of German government establishing heavy penalties against 
such inhabitants of occupied territory as shall obey orders of High Com- 
mission with regard to licences, customs, etc. 

Fifthly, that High Commission has recently obtained cognizance of a 
document from German Minister of Economics} addressed to German com- 
missioner instructing him to make it known to interested parties in occupied 
territory that if they have recourse to allied authorities for matters con- 
nected with exports they will be guilty of high treason. (It has been brought 
to my notice from an (? English) source that instructions in this sense were 
given in a case distinctly affecting British interests.) 

It is argued that proceedings such as those above-mentioned are outside 
scope of functions of German commissioner as understood by allied govern- 
ments when they gave their consent to his nomination and constitute an 
intervention in present struggle which is not compatible with recognised 
objects of his mission.+ 

3 Dr. Becker. ‘ 

4 In his following telegram (No. 198 of April 9), Lord Kilmarnock stated: ‘My colleagues 
do not propose to resort to anything approaching deportation unless German commis- 
sioner refuses to comply with request for his departure. They assure me that every courtesy 
will be extended to him. I pointed out to them that when question had been under dis- 
cussion before, procedure contemplated had been for decision to be notified to Conference 
of Ambassadors who would inform German government. My Belgian colleague, although 
he now has instructions to take action himself, would not be averse from suggesting this 
again to his government. French High Commissioner suggested notification might be 
made simultaneously to Conference of Ambassadors and German commissioner, but Belgian 
High Commissioner does not agree and thinks that we should do one thing or the other. 
I should be glad to know whether Your Lordship attaches importance to this point.’ 

Lord Curzon replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 124 of April 12: ‘It will be pre- 
ferable that notification be made direct to German government without intervention of 
Ambassadors’ Conference.’ 


No. 178 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 341 [C 6188/313/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 10, 1923 
My Lord, 
I have received your despatch No. 168 of the goth ultimo! putting forward 
a suggestion for the centralisation at Ohligs of the control of the main rail- 


x Not printed. 
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way line connecting the British zone of occupied territory with unoccupied 
Germany. 

2. It appears doubtful whether the German Government would regard 
the suggested arrangement as a satisfactory concession, since their request, 
as reported in Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. 129 of the 16th ultimo,” 
is that there shall be one line between occupied and unoccupied Germany 
free of all control over both passengers and goods. 

3. Apart from this, however, it is presumed that the special measures of 
control over night motor traffic between occupied and unoccupied territory, 
instituted as a result of the attempt on the life of Herr Smeets,3 entail at least 
some supervision of railway passengers passing between the occupied and 
unoccupied territories. If so, it appears likely that, if the French were to 
give up their control posts at Hengstey and Vohwinkel, they would wish to 
exercise at Ohligs the same control over passenger traffic as they have pre- 
sumably been exercising at the aforementioned posts; in view of the fact that 
His Majesty’s Government have not yet subscribed to these special measures, 
it does not seem desirable, for the present at least, to admit their execution 
within the British zone. 

4. I should be glad of your Lordship’s observations on this point, and, in 
the event of the facts being as suggested, you will doubtless agree that the 
proposal set out in your despatch No. 168 should not for the present be 
proceeded with.+ 

5. A copy of this despatch is being sent to His Majesty’s Ambassador at 
Berlin. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


2 No. 155. 

3 Herr Smeets was shot and badly wounded in his Cologne office on March 17. His 
secretary was killed. 

4 In his despatch No. 231 of April 20, Lord Kilmarnock replied: ‘I have the honour to 
inform Your Lordship that the control of passenger traffic which the French now exercise 
at Hengstey and Vohwinkel is in principle the same as the control which has been exercised 
on the frontier of all the army zones since the ratification of the Treaty of Peace in accordance 
with the provisions of Ordinance No. 125 and of the Ordinances which it has replaced. 
This control is limited to seeing that persons crossing the frontier are in possession of the 
necessary papers laid down by the above mentioned Ordinances and is carried out in the 
British zone by flying controls working either alone or in connection with the various railway 
posts including that at Ohligs. The special measures of control for night motor traffic, 
recently brought into force, do not apply to railways and have not changed in principle the 
control of passenger traffic in any way either inside or outside the British occupied area. 
My suggestion was to the effect that the control of passengers at Ohligs should be carried 
out by British personnel while the customs examination which is entirely apart from the 
control of passengers should be done by French officials.’ 
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No. 179 


Law Officers of the Crown to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
[C 6636/313/18] 
a A LAW OFFICERS’ DEPARTMENT, April 11, 1923 
My Lord, 

We were honoured with your Lordship’s commands, signified to us in 
Mr. M. W. Lampson’s letter of the 4th instant (4535/313/18),! requesting us 
to furnish your Lordship with our opinion on certain questions connected 
with the French and Belgian advance into the Ruhr. | 

We have taken the matter into our consideration and, in obedience to your 
Lordship’s commands, have the honour to report:— 

1. Our answer to the first question is in the negative. If Germany had 
made the whole of the cash payments stipulated in the Reparation Com- 
mission note of the 21st March, 1922,2 and had tendered, in addition, cash 
payments equivalent to the short deliveries in kind made up to the end of 
September 1922, she might perhaps have claimed that the terms of the note 
of the 21st March, 1922, had misled her into believing that she was entitled 
to pay cash instead of making deliveries. But these are not the facts; Germany 
has already intimated her inability to make the payments in cash required 
by the Reparation Commission, and it seems to us impossible seriously 
to contend that she is entitled to make voluntary default in the deliveries in 
kind and then to claim that she is discharged from all responsibility if she 
adds to the cash liabilities, which she has already stated she cannot pay, a 
sum equivalent to these deliveries. 

In our opinion, the default in making the deliveries stipulated in the 
Reparation Commission note of the [2]1st March, 1922, gives to the Allied 
and Associated Powers the right to take the measures stipulated i in para- 
graph 18 of Annex II of Part VIII of the treaty. 

2. This question raises a point of great difficulty; but we have come to the 

conclusion that the answer is in the negative. In our opinion the words 
‘economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals’ indicate the kind of 
measures that the paragraph has in view, and the general words following 
must be interpreted in the light of those words and must be limited to 
measures of the kind so indicated. 
_ We think that this view is greatly strengthened by the provisions con- 
tained in article 430 of the treaty, since it would be idle to stipulate expressly 
for reoccupation of the occupied territories in event of default if the Allied 
and Associated Powers had unlimited right of occupation of any German 
territory already. 

3. This question does not arise. 

4. The answer to this question is in the negative. The rights of the Allied 
and Associated Powers depend upon the language of the treaty, and the fact 
that Germany when threatened with occupation of part of her territory, did 


1 No. 173. 2 See Vol. XX, No. 12, nn. 1 and 4. 
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not specifically protest against. the threatened action as an infraction-of thé 
treaty cannot, in our opinion, give to the Allied and Associated Powers 
greater rights ‘than the treaty confers. 

5. The answer to the fifth question is in the negative. By virtue of para- 
graph 18 of Annex IT it is for the respective Governments of the Allied and 
Associated Powers to determine what measures are necessary in the circum- 
stances.. So long as the measures are within the rights conferred by that 
paragraph Germany has no right to protest; her peeeay is to make goog her 
default. 

6. This question is again a very difficult one, but we have come to the 
conclusion that the answer is in the affirmative. It seems to us that the scheme 
of the annex is for the Reparation Commission to give notice to the interested 
Powers in the event of default, and for the respective Governments of those 
Powers to take such measures within paragraph 18 as they may determine 
to be necessary. We do not think that they must all agree or act in concert. 
The contrary view would involve that no Government could take any 
measures of reprisal within the limits of its own sovereignty to redress a 
voluntary default by Germany unless all the other Governments concurred 
in its action. The answer to this question fortifies the conclusion at which we 
have arrived in answer to the second question, since it is difficult to imagine 
that each separate Government has an independent right to occupy any, 
or all, of the territory of Germany without regard to the wishes of the other 
Governments concerned. 

7. Our answer to the seventh question is in the affirmative, in the sense that 
the measures must be limited to those areas over which the Allied Govern- 
ment is exercising sovereignty. We do not regard measures within the area 
of the German territory occupied under article 428 as outside the limits of 
paragraph 18. 

8. In our opinion the Reparation Commission has authority to interpret 
paragraph 18 of Annex II by virtue of the provisions of paragraph 12 of that 
annex. We do not think that it can be compelled to exercise that authority, 
and any decision to be effective must be unanimous; but we think it is 
taking too narrow a view of the authority of the commission to limit its 
powers of interpretation to cases in which it is actually exercising powers of 
administration. 

g. We would point out that the opinion which we have expressed seems 
to be inconsistent with the arguments of the present Lord Chief Justice in his 
speech in the House of Commons on the 17th [sic] March, 1921;3 and that it 
is difficult to reconcile it with the action threatened by Great Britain in 
conjunction with other Allied Powers in March and May of that year. It 
would seem, therefore, that an attempt to base any protest upon our view of 
the meaning of paragraph 18 of the annex would be open to the criticism 
that we were quite willing to treat the paragraph as having the wider mean- 
ing claimed for it so long as we desired ourselves to put pressure on Germany 


3 For this speech of March 18 by Sir G. Hewart, Attorney-General 1919-22, see 139 
H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 2050-8. 
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by occupation of territory, and that it is only when we object to another 
Allied Power taking that course that we set up this limited construction of its 
meaning. 

It would therefore be better, so far as possible, to avoid laying stress upon 
the legal standpoint, although for the reasons stated we believe it to be sound. 


We have, etc., 
Doucias McGarext Hoces 
T. W. H. Insxrp6 


4 Sir W. Tyrrell minuted (April 14): ‘. . . paragraph g of the Law officers’ opinion repre- 
sents the overwhelming sense amongst the public. Mr. Lloyd George’s consent given in 
1921 [see Vol. XV, No. 45] places the French in a very strong position. 

‘Iwouldsuggestourlettertothe Law officers and their reply being circulated to the Cabinet.’ 

Lord Curzon added (April 15): ‘Yes, but it is clear that we shall do no good by raising 
the legal question and I certainly have no intention of doing it.’ 

In a minute of May 27 (filed as C 9958/313/18), Sir C. Hurst commented: ‘The Law 
Officers in their opinion of April 11 as to the legality of the French and Belgian operations 
in the Ruhr stated that the action contemplated by paragraphs 17 and 18 of Annex II was 
action by an individual allied government and that it must be of the type which an indivi- 
dual government would take within the limits of its own sovereignty. They then went on 
to say that they did not regard measures taken in the occupied Rhineland area as outside 
the limits of paragraph 18. I understand this to mean that any one of the three occupying 
governments can do within the Rhineland area anything which it can do within its own 
territory. 

‘There are two difficulties in the way of this theory: the first is that the powers of an 
occupant are not the same as those of a sovereign and the particular act contemplated 
might be within the powers of a sovereign but not within the powers conferred upon the 
three occupying governments by the Rhineland Agreement. The second is that the occupa- 
tion contemplated by article 428 of the treaty of Versailles and by the Rhineland agreement 
was a joint occupation. Action by individual governments in the Rhineland area does not 
seem to be contemplated at all. All action was to be taken by and in the name of the High 
Commission: and the High Commission is something other than the three individual 
governments which compose it. 

‘In view of the difficulty of carrying out in practice this part of the Law Officers’ opinion 
I think it would be well not to rely on it, and as and when some episode arises which makes 
it important for His Majesty’s Government to be advised further on this point it can be 
made the subject of a further reference.’ 

5 Attorney-General. 6 Solicitor-General. 


No. 180 


Memorandum by Sir W. Tyrrell recording a conversation between the 
Prime Minister and the French Ambassador respecting the Loucheur Proposals! 


[C 8384/313118] 
Secret FOREIGN OFFICE, April 12, 1923 


The French Ambassador called upon the Prime Minister today with a view 
to acquaint him with the impressions on the Ruhr situation which he had 
brought back from Paris, where he had spent his Easter leave. 

His Excellency began by saying that M. Loucheur’s visit had given rise 

1 See No. 176. 
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to all sorts of erroneous reports, both in the English and French press. He 
gave as his reason for mentioning these reports the anxiety he felt lest the 
German Government should derive encouragement from them, and suggested 
that it might be desirable for a statement to be made in the press here which 
would persuade the Germans that M. Loucheur’s visit was in no way official 
or could in any way be taken as a weakening on the part of the French 
Government. He was very insistent that public opinion in France was con- 
vinced that the best use to which the Ruhr occupation could now be put 
(however faulty it may have been in its inception) would be its continuation, 
as the French Government were convinced that it was only a matter of time 
when the Germans would give in. 

On the Prime Minister stating that his information pointed in the opposite 
direction and led one to believe that German passive resistance might con- 
tinue until the end of the year, and on his enquiring whether the French 
were prepared to face so long a period, the Count de Saint-Aulaire replied 
that his Government were determined to prolong their occupation until 
the Germans had submitted. Here, again, the Prime Minister pointed out 
that such a policy might lead to the destruction of ‘les gages’ which the 
French now held and lead to chaos. To this the Ambassador retorted that 
Germany was not Russia, and that her recovery from chaos would be a 
comparatively easy process, and he reiterated the determination of his 
Government not to budge. 

The Prime Minister pointed out that the situation in France as depicted 
by the Ambassador was really the same as it was at the beginning of the 
year when his Government decided to embark upon the Ruhr expedition, 
and he reminded his Excellency that such an attitude made the position of 
the Government here in the House of Commons extremely difficult. Mr. 
Bonar Law also added that continued unrest in Germany and the repetition 
of unfortunate incidents inevitably connected with such a state of affairs 
might not only alienate public opinion here, which at present was pro- 
French, but create a world opinion unfavourable to France. To this the 
French reply was that France would be still worse off if she surrendered her 
present position and earned thereby the contempt of everybody. 

Before taking his leave the French Ambassador urged again that some 
statement might be made on the part of the Government which would 
bring it home to the German Government that they would be well advised 
to come to terms with the French, though he admitted that ministerial 
statements on the subject here had been quite satisfactory with the possible 
exception of the statement recently made in the House by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer,? who had compared England’s position towards France 
in this matter to that of the Government towards a strike. 

Count de Saint-Aulaire finally suggested that a report made by a British 
officer stationed at Essen on the recent incident there, which was favourable 


2 See No. 168, n. 3 
3 On March 31, French soldiers fired on Krupp workmen who were protesting against 
requisitions. At least eleven people died and many more were wounded. 
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to the French, might be usefully given publicity. To this the Prime Minister 
replied that he had been made acquainted with unfavourable reports on 
the attitude of the French soldiers which had been communicated to him 
by British civilians who had visited the Ruhr.+ 

W.T. 


4 On April 13 Sir W. Tyrrell, in forwarding a copy of this record to Lord Curzon, 
stated: ‘The outcome of Monsieur Loucheur’s visit is to be found in the accompanying 
account of a conversation which the French Ambassador had with the Prime Minister last 
night, and at which I assisted at the latter’s request. 

‘It amounts to this, that Loucheur is disavowed, that the French attitude has if possible 
stiffened and that for purposes of finding a solution the French have passed the buck to us. 
The French Ambassador was very insistent on two points:— (1) that the French attitude 
had been clearly defined by Monsieur Poincaré in January [see Nos. 2-4] and again in his 
reply to you of a fortnight ago [see No. 161, n. 4] in response to the appeal that the French 
should do something to ease the situation of the Government here, and (2) that the British 
Government could usefully contribute to undo some of the mischief of Monsieur Loucheur’s 
visit by making it clear to the Germans that they were behind France. 

‘I confess that when I heard that Monsieur Loucheur had spent a Sunday with Mr. Lloyd 
George and that this visit had been arranged by a French journalist who is in the pay of 
Mr. Lloyd George and that he had on Tuesday lunched with Burnham [Lord Burnham 
was the owner of the Daily Telegraph] in the company of [Lt-Col.] Repington [Military 
correspondent of the Daily Telegraph] and [M. A.] Gerothwohl [Professor of Comparative 
Literature, Royal Society of Literature, and eminent leader-writer], I felt certain that he 
had cooked his goose, 

‘There is no doubt in my mind that Loucheur came here with the blessing of Millerand 
and Poincaré (perhaps more of the former than of the latter) but that the indiscreet use 
which Loucheur made of this blessing is now being exploited by Poincaré to strengthen 
his own position and to damage both Loucheur and Millerand. 

‘I am given to understand by French sources that Millerand had it at the back of his 
mind to take advantage of Loucheur’s visit, if successful, in order to get rid of Poincaré. 
The boomerang has recoiled upon him and I have no doubt that we shall get on Sunday 
at Dunkirk a blood and thunder pronunciamento by Poincaré.’ 

In his despatch No. 971 of April 18 Mr. Phipps reported: ‘M. Loucheur told me, as 
reported in my telegram No. 377 of the roth April [not printed], that both the President of 
the Republic and the President of the Council had, before his departure, approved his visit 
to England, and had listened with deep interest to his account of it on his return. He seemed 
to attach special importance to M. Millerand’s approval, but disclaimed all intention of 
working against M. Poincaré, whom, on the contrary, he had wished to help. M. Loucheur 
complained to me on that occasion of the ill-nature of French politicians, who had attributed 
to him all sorts of motives for his journey. He might have added that scrupulous veracity is 
not one of their strong points. It must therefore be left to history to decide who instigated 
the English visit and what real object he had in view. Meanwhile, I will merely give your 
Lordship what is, in my opinion, the most likely explanation: M. Loucheur, an anti-Ruhrite 
from the start, and, as he described himself to me, “un homme de gauche,” saw in the 
manifest failure of the Ruhr adventure what he considered a magnificent chance of a 
personal success and perhaps—let us be charitable—a possibility of extricating his country 
from the impasse which all thinking persons see that she is in. He announced to M. Millerand 
and M. Poincaré his intention of proceeding to England and of seeing there, not only the 
pictures in the National Gallery, but also certain prominent political friends and of talking 
matters over. M. Millerand may or may not have been secretly pleased with the idea, and 
M. Poincaré may well have felt that whatever he might say he would be unable to prevent 
M. Loucheur from looking at Gainsborough and conversing with others. He is, moreover, 
like M. Loucheur, “un homme de gauche,” and paradoxically enough—in French politics 
paradox is the rule—whilst dependent on the Bloc national for support of his foreign policy, 
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looks at times longingly to the Left and seizes every opportunity of gaining their approval 
so far as internal politics are concerned. His consent may therefore have been more willing 
than might at first sight have seemed. probable: 


No. 181 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 17) 


No. 259 [C 6880/31318] 
BERLIN, April 12, 1923 

My Lord, 

It may be convenient if I set down a few notes on the position in Germany 
three months after the French advance into the Ruhr. 

It cannot be said that the results of the occupation have so far been of 
a very encouraging character, judged from the standpoint of obtaining 
reparation payment. 

Two marked changes have occurred :— 


(a) The force of resistance and the spirit of resistance to payment have 
increased; and 


(b) The power of payment by Germany has diminished. 


M. Poincaré may perhaps contend that—although the cause of reparation 
has not been advanced—other results favourable to France have accrued, 
and that considerable progress has been made towards permanent political 
and military contro] of the Ruhr. Such a result is, however, hardly an object 
of English policy, and the developments which might proceed from it are so 
fundamental that they cannot be considered on the present occasion. 

Reverting to the more limited reparation problem—it may be admitted 
that when the Ruhr advance was first discussed as a method of enforcing 
payment, it could hardly have been expected that the result of the measure 
would be to unite classes and parties in Germany to the extent to which 
that has occurred. Either the fact of the invasion or the method with which 
it has been conducted, has, however, reconciled masters and men here to 
an extent previously unknown. The imprisonment of the leading owners 
and managers of big works have given them a temporary popularity with 
their workmen such as they have never before enjoyed. 

As regards the second point—the diminished power of payment—the 
German Government constantly comment on the grave damage done to 
their industry and the permanent reduction of capacity which will ensue. 
There is some exaggeration in this appreciation. While output has tem- 
porarily ceased or been curtailed, I have little doubt that in many of the 
mines, and in not a few of the works, this compulsory rest has enabled 
managers to put their plant into better order and to get the development of 
the mines laid out on a more scientific basis. On the other hand, the effect 
of the Ruhr invasion on German finance has been disastrous. This result is 
more or less veiled by the fact that measures taken to stabilise the mark have 
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had a temporary success, exchange having remained steady round about 
100,000 to the pound sterling for the past two months. Essentially, however, 
German finance is going downhill at an accelerated rate. A glance at the 
official returns published is sufficient to prove this. Between the 11th January 
and the 31st March the floating debt has increased from 1,611,000,000,000 
M. to 6,601,000,000,000 M. The note issue has increased in similar propor- 
tion. The expenditure of the Government during the last month has been 
met, as to 10 per cent. only from revenue; as to go per cent. from increase 
of the floating debt. Nobody can say that the management of German 
finance before the Ruhr invasion was particularly orthodox or sound, but 
since the 10th January it has further deteriorated, and all attempt at effecting 
a serious improvement in the position and collecting revenue sufficient to 
meet expenditure appears to have been abandoned. It may be regarded as 
mathematically certain that the measures now in force for improving 
exchange, which have had a marked temporary success, will soon break 
down before the flood of new paper issues. 

I have stated previously that I regard this general financial crisis as a far 
more probable cause of the breakdown of German resistance in the Ruhr 
than a change of spirit among the local population or any pressure produced 
by privations imposed upon the general trade of unoccupied Germany. 

As regards the spirit of the working classes of the Ruhr—most reports 
agree that their hostility to the French invasion and their spirit of resistance 
are constantly on the increase. The recent declaration of Dr. Stampfer, the 
editor of the ‘Vorwärts’, was very significant on this subject. His view is that 
the Westphalians would continue passive resistance even if the Berlin 
Government gave way. 

Regarding other sections of the population, it may be said that the parties 
of the Right are still violent opponents of any offers of conciliation. In the 
Democratic and Centre parties, as well as among the Socialists, voices are 
frequently raised in favour of negotiation, but when one comes to examine 
on what terms negotiation is contemplated, these are found to be so far 
removed from anything which the French Government is likely to accept, 
that the expression of a desire to negotiate remains largely theoretical. 

The German Government view has been constantly explained—they hold 
that the maximum offer would be that which they prepared for the Paris 
Conference in January: This offer was considerably below the English 
proposal, both as regards amount and as regards control. It is argued that, 
as the English scheme? was turned down without discussion, it would be 
futile to put forward a plan sensibly inferior. Moreover, since January—so 
the German argument runs—the industrial capacity of Germany has been 
seriously reduced; therefore, what was possible then is no longer possible 
now. As I have observed above, this argument, as concerns local conditions, 
may be exaggerated, but there can be little doubt as to the aggravated con- 
dition of German finance. 

A further argument is often adduced against the policy of a new German 

t See Nos. 1-4. 2 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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proposal; it is this—that M. Poincaré is reported to have said, on repeated 
occasions, that the French troops would not leave the Ruhr until the last 
reparation demands due by Germany had been fully paid. The maintenance 
of any such claim destroys all chance of agreement and goes far to render 
discussion useless. - 

Regarding the best method of arriving at an understanding and at 
reaching a reasonable settlement regarding reparation, it remains true today, 
as it has been true for the last two years, that no serious advance towards 
a solution is possible until it is recognised that a pre-condition of any durable 
arrangement must be stabilisation of the German currency and equilibrium 
in the German budget. Unless these are attained, any agreement arrived 
at must break down after a very brief interval. A further condition of any 
sound settlement is an extended moratorium, during which German finance 
may be reorganised. The false methods followed during the last two years— 
the exaction of large sums without reference to the effect of their payment 
upon the general financial and currency position—have had their natural 
consequence in increasing the period of the moratorium required. 

The essential question is—along what lines is agreement on acceptable 
basis possible? 

My own view on this is that the least likely avenue to success is a discussion 
of an aggregate figure for reparation. Whether the basis adopted is 133 
milliards or 20 milliards or some intermediate amount, I am sceptical of the 
possibility of bringing France and Germany to agreement. Public opinion 
in both countries would repudiate the naked abandonment of previous 
pretensions which is necessary; the requisite concessions by both sides must 
be veiled. I hold, therefore, that it would be wiser to discuss the machinery 
and manner of arriving at a compromise figure rather than the figure itself. 

Even if this method is adopted, agreement may be impossible. Opinion 
in both camps has been exacerbated by three years of wrangling about 
reparation. 

Is it not then possible to shift the centre of discussion and transfer it from 
reparations to security? On this subject, German opinion, even on the 
Right, is prepared to furnish very far-reaching guarantees. Provided that 
security is guaranteed to both sides and that pledges are reciprocal, the 
Reichstag would accept a settlement of a far-reaching character. The pro- 
posal communicated to M. Poincaré by Mr. Hughes in December last,3 and 
rejected by him, was so clumsily worded that rejection was almost inevitable. 
The reference to a plebiscite gave the idea that German intentions were 
rather warlike than peaceable, and that there was no serious desire for peace 
in the German mind. It would, I think, be a mistake to suppose this. The 
reason is fairly clear. The Germans are inclined to exaggerate the importance 
of military organisation as compared with all other elements of national 
strength. They consequently regard the chance of a successful war with 
France during the next twenty years as extremely remote; they are probably 
more pessimistic on the subject than a full review of respective forces would 

3 See Nos. 2 and 162. 
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warrant, but this pessimism renders them the.more open to a satisfactory 
negotiation. On the other hand, I have found, in conversation with many 
leading Frenchmen here, that they do not resent the idea of reciprocity in 
` security as categorically as might have been expected. Many of them— 
and not the least well-informed—consider a -treaty with reciprocal guaran- 
tees as a possible solution. If discussion were transferred from reparations 
to security, and if some success were attained, the whole reparation problem 
could then be attacked, with a far better prospect of success. Even if this 
[inversion] of the order of procedure did not succeed to the extent desired, 
not much would be lost by attempting it. 

- The discussion would make clear a good deal which is today obscure and 
nebulous; it might disperse some clouds of suspicion and show whether, 
and to what extent, dangers now vaguely feared are substantial or the 
creation of.an exaggerated apprehension. 

i I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON ` 


- No. 182 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 16, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. gor Telegraphic: by bag [C 6726/313/18] 
f PARIS, April 15, 1923 

Monsieur Poincaré’s speech at Dunkirk today! is a reiteration of his former 
statements of policy as regards the Ruhr. It repeats determination only to 
withdraw in proportion to payments made. Monsieur Poincaré maintains 
that by her determination France has increased her prestige and that even 
those of our friends in England and America who disagreed with us as to 
the opportuneness of our action have been unable to withhold their approval 
at least of our motives and the justice of our claims. He adds that the change 
of opinion ‘of which Monsieur Loucheur has in these last few days collected 
evidence’ is certainly in great part due to French and Belgian determination? 
and to the fact of their hold on the jugular vein of Germany. 

After rebutting in forcible language all charges of imperialism, Monsieur 
Poincaré attacked those who complain of the weakness of his action in the 
_ Ruhr, saying that these attacks will not prevent the progressive development 
of a task which may be ‘de longue haleine’ but which will be pushed forward 
with stubbornness, calmness and confidence. 

In justifying the Ruhr policy Monsieur Poincaré stated that the occupation 


1 In his despatch No. 941 of April 15, the Marquess of Crewe transmitted to the Foreign 
Office the text of M. Poincaré’s speech as published in the Journal des Débats of April 16. 

2 The French and Belgian ministers had met in Paris, April 13-14. For the text of the 
official communiqué issued by the Quai d’Orsay at the conclusion of this conference see 
The Times, April 16, p. 12. 
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had proved that Germany could have made the full deliveries of coal because 
she is able to do without it now: that she could have paid in foreign currency, 
because she is using foreign currency now for purchases abroad, and that 
she was creating military organizations under the screen of the. Schutz- 
polizei. A moratorium of two years would have ended in defiance on the 
part of Germany. 

3 On April 16, M. Poincaré made a statement to The Times Paris correspondent. This 
was published in The Times, April 17, p. 14, but attributed to ‘an authorised source’. In 
a private letter of April 16 to Sir E. Crowe, Mr. Phipps commented: ‘Poincaré’s statement 
to the “Times” correspondent to the effect that he would not consider any plan submitted 
to a combination of Powers from which France was in the first instance excluded, looks 
as though he may have got wind of the Italo-Belgian Five Points referred to in your 
memorandum of April grd [No, 172].’ 


No. 183 


" ord K anik (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 17, 7.10 p.m.) 


No. 209 Telegraphic [C 6915/313/18] 
COBLENZ, April 17, 1923, 5.45 p.m. 

High Commission took decision yesterday evening to terminate mission 
of German Commissioner.! I abstained from decision. 

President of High Commission informed German Commissioner of decision 
this morning and handed him at the same time note in which reasons for 
decision are given. Text of note follows by despatch.? 

President asked German Commissioner to inform High Commission of 
conditions under which he would like to leave so that High Commission 
might be in a position to take into account his personal wishes. 

German Commissioner expressed doubt as to whether High Commission 
was competent to terminate his mission in view of fact that approval of 
appointment had been given by Conference of Ambassadors and said that 
he would refer to his government. 

Sent to Berlin. 


I! See No. 177. 2 Coblenz despatch No. 214 of April 17, not printed. 


No. 184 
Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 17, 10 p.m.) 
No. 210 Telegraphic [C 6933/313/18] 
COBLENZ, April 17, 1923, 7 p.m. 
A mine was exploded at 10 p.m. yesterday on railway line between Ron- 
heide and Aix-la-Chapelle under a military train and shortly afterwards 
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Belgian military post on railway was attacked. No casualties were caused 
either by mine or through attack but incident is likely to cause excitement in 
Belgium owing to fact that Belgian minister of defence was in train following 
that under which mine was exploded and it is argued that attempt was made 
against him. 

Belgian High Commissioner further informs me that papers have been 
seized in Belgian zone proving that attempts are being organized by agents 
from unoccupied Germany to destroy tunnels and permanent way. 

As above incident and evidence are likely to make my colleagues wish to 
adopt amendment of ordinance No. 125 referred to in my despatch No. 203,' 
urgent, I request instructions as to what attitude I should take up. Amend- 
ment in its final form is likely to be considerably watered down and limited 
movement between zones abolished.” | 

1 Of April 12, not printed. See, however, No. 178, n. 4. 

2 Lord Curzon replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 126 of April 21: ‘More stringent 
measures now contemplated seem prompted not so much by attack on Smeets [see No. 178, 


n. 3] but by outrages on railways, which latter are evidently outcome of Franco-Belgian 
action. You should accordingly abstain, making usual declaration.’ 


No. 185 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) and 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 


No. 177' Telegraphic: by bag [C 6956/2751 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 17, 1923 


Delivery of iron ore to the Ruhr is being impeded by German works 
refusing to receive if manifests are stamped by Franco-Belgian customs. 
Iron ore is free of import duty and import licence requirement and an 
important British trade will suffer if the Franco-Belgian customs insist on 
a formality which does not appear to be strictly necessary to safeguard 
customs interests. The ore is shipped to Rotterdam and thence conveyed in 
lighters containing no other goods to the point of discharge in occupied 
territory, consequently the danger of evasion and smuggling which may 
arise in the case of a mixed cargo not covered by documents inspected and 
authenticated by the customs at place of entry and at intermediate stations 
up to point of discharge does not occur. Please represent these considerations 
as a matter of urgency to the French government and express the hope that 
the customs in the Ruhr will be authorised to waive the stamping of docu- 
ments covering parcels of ore shipped by British firms to the Ruhr. If 
necessary, we could make arrangements for the certification by British 
Consul at Rotterdam of documents covering British shipments of iron ore 
loaded into lighters at that place en route to the Ruhr.? 

Copies to Coblenz. 

t No. 177 to Paris and No. 62 to Brussels. 

2 In Paris telegram No. 411 of April 18 Mr. Phipps replied: ‘In accordance with Your 
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Lordship’s instructions I drew up a note with regard to the importation of iron ore into the 
Ruhr, which was handed to Monsieur de Vitrolles at the Quai d’Orsay this morning by 
the Commercial Secretary. 

‘Monsieur de Vitrolles said that the question had already been raised by the Swedes 
who were also interested in the importation of iron ore and that the question of accepting 
the certification of a consular officer had been considered by the French government. They 
were far from wishing to interfere with imports of ore but they considered the stamping of 
the manifest to raise a question of principle as it gave them a means of exercising their 
control in the occupied territory. Monsieur de Vitrolles remarked that the stamping of 
manifests was the normal practice in the ports of all countries. He said that the Germans 
also objected to the payment of the “droit de statistique” of three per mil which was levied 
by the Franco-Belgian customs.’ 

Sir G. Grahame stated in Brussels telegram No. 85 of April 21: ‘Counsellor learnt today 
at Ministry of Foreign Affairs that a note is being sent to me to the effect that stamping of 
manifests will not be insisted upon. A declaration on entry will however be required and 
right of search will be maintained.’ 


No. 186 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Recewed April 18, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 410 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6913/313/18] 

PARIS, April 17, 1923 
Press announces that, in accordance with the decision reached at last 
week’s meeting with Messieurs Theunis and Jaspar,! a conference was held 
yesterday at the Quai d’Orsay at which Monsieur Poincaré presided. 
Messieurs Louis Barthou, Mauclére,? Peretti de la Rocca and Seydoux were 
present. Franco-Belgian reparations scheme for application when Germany 
gives in was discussed. A second meeting is to be held on April roth. What 
appears to be a semi-official statement is published in the ‘Echo de Paris’— 
I am sending text by bag.3 According to this the broad outlines of the 
French proposal are, firstly, that they adhere to the scheme of May 5th, 
1921,4 admitting the principle that the last category of German obligations 
shall go towards Inter-allied debts. Secondly, the occupation of the Ruhr 
would only end when German debts are finally wiped out and would be 
reduced in proportion to German payments. ‘If Germany takes 36 years 
to pay off her debts occupation will last 36 years in a continually decreasing 
measure. If Germany pays off her debts in 10 years by having recourse to 
international loans occupation will last 10 years.’ Thirdly, France will no 
longer attempt a general control of German finances. The machinery which 
has been set up in the Ruhr for securing payments will be operated so long 

and in so far as German payments fall short. 

1 See No. 182, n. 2. 
2 Assistant French delegate to the Reparations Commission, 


3 Paris despatch No. 963 of April 17, not printed. 
4 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, No. 85 and No. 86, n. 6. 
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. This is amplified in a Reuter statement emanating from Monsieur 
Poincaré and the Quai d’Orsay, and explaining that the Franco-Belgian 
delegates will be entrusted with the task of co-ordinating the views of their 
respective governments in regard to modification of the May 1921 scheme in 
points of detail as necessitated by subsequent events. As there is no question 
of a new reparation scheme there is no question of a communication to be 
made later to His Majesty’s Government but the French government is 
naturally always ready to keep in close touch with His Majesty’s Government 
and it is beyond doubt that any British request for information as regards 
the Franco-Belgian views would be sympathetically received. (I am informed 
by the ‘Daily Telegraph’ correspondent who was present yesterday at 
Monsieur Poincaré’s interview with the British press representatives that 
the President of the Council definitely stated that he was prepared to give 
information on this point if requested to do so.) Reuter’s statement goes on 
to explain that France and Belgium have no desire to hurry matters as they 
rely upon the machinery set up in the Ruhr to ensure German payments in 
the last resort. Any German proposal must be addressed officially and 
directly either to France alone or to France and one or more of her Allies. 
No intermediary will be listened to whether an individual or a government.’ 
As long as the left bank and bridge-heads are occupied according to the 
Peace Treaty France is entirely ensured against all aggression. France 
considers that the period of occupation authorized by the Treaty has not 
yet begun to run. No Inter-allied agreement for ensuring French security 
will become necessary until the end of that period. When that time comes 
either the guarantee pacté must be revived or some other solution found. 
Statement as published here concludes with a warm tribute to the loyalty 
of His Majesty’s Government and her attitude of friendly neutrality. Special 
reference is made to the Godley-Payot agreement.” 

I am informed that Monsieur Poincaré was most emphatic on this last 
point with the British journalists.® 


s Cf. No. 182, n. 3. 

6 See No. 176, n. 1. 

7 See No. 127, n. 3. 

8 In his telegram No. 83 of April 18, Sir G. Grahame reported that M. Jaspar had in- 
formed him that the conference had decided to confide to M. Barthou and M. Delacroix 
a fresh examination of the reparation problem. He continued: ‘I asked whether the Italian 
government were to be admitted to this discussion. M. Jaspar answered rather vaguely 
that they would be kept informed. . . . M. Jaspar believes that M. Poincaré’s mind is again 
turning in the direction of a guarantee treaty with England. He thought that M. Poincaré 
had managed the Loucheur incident cleverly.’ See below, No. 188. 
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No. 187 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 24) 
No. 268 [C 7315/313/18] 
BERLIN, April 17, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have read with interest Mr. Phipps’s despatch No. 829 of the and April, 
in which he describes the attitude of various sections of opinion in France 
towards the question of future security against Germany. 

As I have already reported to your Lordship, German opinion, while not 
very clearly formulated, is in a much more receptive mood on this question 
than it can be said to be regarding reparations. It appears, therefore, 
possible that it may be a more fruitful subject of discussion than the old 
reparation controversy. Negotiations on this subject would also have the 
merit of dealing with what now appears to have been the essential objective 
of the Ruhr advance, i.e., more or less permanent control of the industrial 
district as contrasted with the alleged objective of reparation. A further 
advantage would be that agreement on this question would conduce even 
more powerfully to European peace than a settlement of the reparation 
wrangle. 

I propose to deal with the suggestions reviewed in Mr. Phipps’s Se 
in the order in which they are stated. 

' The first is ‘an autonomous neutralised Rhineland State forming a separate 
entity in the German Reich, but deprived of all military organisation, with- 
out army or war industries, free from the obligations of conscription, with 
its railways under international control and the whole supervised and 
guaranteed by some international authority’. 

Apart from the necessity of altering the Weimar Constitution, which 
expressly stipulates that a referendum alone can change the status of any 
area within the Reich, organs of opinion here are practically unanimous 
against any solution like the formation of an autonomous neutralised Rhine- 
land State; determined resistance would undoubtedly be offered to any 
such solution. The only chance of its being adopted by public opinion here 
would be if the guarantees offered by its constitution were such as to protect 
Germany no less than France. The Ruhr advance, while in a general sense 
disastrous—at any rate temporarily—to most of the interests involved, has 
had this merit—that it has revealed the object of French policy more 
clearly, and has shown Germany how exposed her central industrial district 
is. Any scheme, therefore, which promised safe protection for what may be 
termed the heart of Germany, might not be rejected finally, even though it 
offended theoretical considerations of sovereignty. 

! This stated: ‘. . . Ever since the advance into the Ruhr the anxiety felt in this country 
for future safety has been distinguishable as an even weightier consideration than the need 


for reparation, and as time goes on and the unprofitableness of the Ruhr occupation becomes 
more and more evident, the security question is coming more and more to the fore.’ 
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If the machinery of the international authority included anything in the 
nature of an international gendarmerie, German amour-propre would be 
mortally offended. 

The second suggestion in the despatch under review is control of the Rhine 
railways, with this desideratum, that they should not be again under German 
control. 

There would be strong opposition to this on national grounds. A more 
fundamental objection is that, as a future war will probably be aerial and 
chemical, a neutral control of Rhineland railways would be a mediocre 
protection. 

The third suggestion is that the League of Nations should undertake some 
guarantee or authority in the Rhineland. Mr. Phipps states that France has 
no faith in the efficacy of the League of Nations in this capacity, but the 
scepticism in France is not greater than that felt in Germany. The result of 
the decision of the League of Nations regarding Upper Silesia? has been to 
make Germans of all sections of opinion extremely sceptical as to its impar- 
tiality, and distrustful of the fairness of its decisions. Until Germany has 
been brought into the League of Nations and has had personal experience 
of the methods in vogue at Geneva, any proposal to utilise the League as 
a supervising authority could not fail to be regarded here with intense 
dislike. 

The fourth suggestion is that failing the suggested guarantee of the League 
of Nations, the proposed Rhineland State should be guaranteed by Great 
Britain and other interested Powers on the same basis as the guarantee of 
Belgian neutrality in the 1839 treaty.3 

This proposal would be received with less hostility than that based upon 
the League of Nations, and if carefully formulated might earn approbation, 
especially if military evacuation were concomitant with the establishment of 
the new régime. The essential condition would be that protection afforded 
by the scheme should be absolutely bilateral and reciprocal. The idea that 
France requires protection from Germany more than Germany requires 
protection from France, is now regarded here, after the Ruhr experience, 
not only as unfair, but as absurd. Dr. Rosenberg alluded to this in his 
speech in the Reichstag yesterday, saying that it was now the burglar asking 
for protection against the householder. 

Mr. Phipps says that in Paris various opinions are offered regarding the 
dimensions of the proposed Rhineland State, some being content with the 
left bank of the Rhine, others the whole area now occupied. 

On this point it should be said at once that any arrangement diminishing 
in any way Germany’s full rights over the Ruhr and full liberty in the Ruhr 
would be categorically refused. The only chance of obtaining German 
consent. to any of these Rhineland neutralisation schemes would be the 
idea that by such a scheme another Ruhr invasion would be rendered 


2 See Vol. XVI, No. 329. 
3 For this treaty of April 19, 1839, signed by Great Britain, Austria, France, Prussia, 
Russia, and the Netherlands, see B.F.S.P., vol. 27, pp. 990-9. 
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impossible. Any plan, therefore, which sacrificed or endangered control of 
the Ruhr would be considered to fail in its essential object. 

Mr. Phipps says that mention has been made more than once of the 
renewal of the Non-Aggression Pact by Great Britain. He adds that it is 
usually explained that the pact offered in January 19224 carried with it too 
many ulterior conditions. 

It may be doubtful whether the circumstances under which a pact was 
discussed at Versailles in 1919, and again offered in January 1922, have not 
been so fundamentally modified by recent history as to render the then 
considerations obsolete. The general situation as it existed has been vitally 
altered by events in the present year, which have revealed a France with 
incontestable military predominance and a Germany militarily powerless. 
There is thus an apparent necessity for a complete revision or reverification 
of previous conceptions. 

If an ingenious and unprejudiced mind were applied to the problem, 
I believe, however, that it might be found possible to devise proposals which 
would have a fair chance of acceptance and which—if adopted—might 
brighten the dark horizon. 

I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 


4 At the Cannes Conference. See Vol. XIX, Nos. 1, 3, 10, 11, and 18. See also Cmd. 2169 
of 1924, Papers respecting Negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact. 


No. 188 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 54 Telegraphic: by bag [C 6982/313/18} 


BRUSSELS, April 18, 1923 


The attitude of the Belgian Prime Minister and the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs as regards the Ruhr question seems to be generally speaking as 
follows :— 

They show no sign of repenting of the line which they took in January last. 
They declare urbi et orbi that they could have got nothing out of Germany 
except by forcible measures. Both are desperately anxious to see Germany 
brought to her knees as soon as possible in order to be able to exact from her 
what they consider a proper scheme of reparation payments with guaran- 
tees; and then to evacuate the Ruhr by degrees, but as quickly as is feasible, 
and to insist upon the French doing the same. 

The Belgian Ministers so far have given clear proofs of their desire to 
make the evacuation of the Ruhr depend on the payment of reparations 
only, and not to mix up with it questions of security, autonomy or further 
demilitarisation of the Rhineland, etc. At the same time, the idea of pacts 


1 See Nos. 2-4. 
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with Great Britain is dear to them,? and Monsieur Jaspar evidently hopes 
that the signature of such pacts would eventually lead to an alliance between 
Belgium, France, Great Britain and Italy. 

In short, the Belgian Ministers want to get paid, to bring home their 
troops and to resume life on the conditions laid down by the Treaty of 
Versailles, supplemented if possible by some defensive military agreement 
in which Great Britain takes part. They have not up till now been really 
embarrassed by resistance of any large section of public opinion to their 
Ruhr policy, but I notice that they extremely dislike. the suggestion that 
German passive resistance may be prolonged for many more months. 

2 See Documents Diplomatiques Belges 1920-40, vol. i ie 1964), chap. IV. 
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Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 23) 
No. 215 [C 7153/313118] 7. 
COBLENZ, April 18, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No.1 17 5 of the 7th April,! I have the honour 
to inform your Lordship that, in order to remedy the highly. unsatisfactory 
condition into which the railway system in occupied territory is gradually 
falling, the French and Belgian authorities contemplate adopting a series of 
severe measures with a view to forcing the German railwaymen to resume 
their duties under the authority of the ‘régie’, it having now been discovered 
that, in practice, these men are irreplaceable. 

2. As I informed your Lordship in my despatch referred to above, an 
order signed by General Degoutte was published on the goth March ordering 
the men back to work under pain of dismissal and eventual deportation 
from occupied territory. Mr. Georgi was in Cologne last week, and was 
shown by the Belgian railway representative at the sub-commission at 
Cologne a series of secret circulars issued by General Payot relating to the 
coercive measures contemplated by the French against the railwaymen in 
their zone. General Payot lays down the principle that all railwaymen in 
occupied territory and in the Ruhr, together with their families, be expelled 
from occupied territory should they persist in their refusal to work under the 
Franco-Belgian ‘régie’. Altogether 180,000 workmen, or including depen- 
dants from 400,000 to 500,000 people, would be affected by such a measure, 
which, I am told, has been decided upon in principle by the French military 
authorities. 

3. General Payot in his circulars gives detailed instructions as to how these 
evictions and deportations should proceed. In the first instance, all officials 
and agents occupying premises, the property of the Railway Administration, 


' This despatch (C 6432/313/18), not printed, transmitted a memorandum of April 5 
by Captain Georgi on the coal and railway situation in the Ruhr and occupied territory. 
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are to be evicted and also expelled because, being thereby rendered homeless, 
they might prove a danger to the armies of occupation; this stage of the 
operation has already been carried out. The second stage, which is now in 
progress of execution, provides for the eviction of all railwaymen and their 
families who have been denounced to the French as being particularly un- 
friendly to them and to their policy; they will be followed by all railwaymen 
who do not originate from occupied territory, and have, therefore, no claim 
to be considered as ‘Rhénans’. Should these measures, which it is purposely 
intended should be carried out with the utmost severity in order to coerce 
all those coming within the purview of the order, not succeed in shaking the 
resistance of the men, the remnant will follow their comrades in due course. 
_ 4. Evictions and deportations of railwaymen on a large scale have been 
carried out in the French zone, at Trier in particular, w[h]ere 500 families 
one day last week were thrown out of their houses into the street by the 
French without notice. The Belgians do not appear as yet to have made up 
their minds to follow this ultra-violent policy. But so far these measures, 
far from having the effect anticipated, have created, not only within the 
ranks of the railwaymen but also within those of all other classes of the 
population without exception, an unparalleled feeling of hatred and indigna- 
tion against the French. 

5. In order to further increase the pressure, both on the railwaymen and 
on the public, the French and Belgian High Commissioners adopted today 
Ordinance No. 164, the purpose of which is to place restrictions on heavy 
road transport. The text of this ordinance is being sent to your Lordship 
under cover of my despatch No. 216.2 As I informed your Lordship in my 
despatch No. 175,! one result of the present railway traffic situation in 
occupied territory was the wholesale diversion of goods and passengers to 
the River Rhine and to the roads, and the Germans, to the annoyance of 
the French, have organised and developed a complete and regular system 
of transport by road and river, which is working well and is sufficient to 
meet the minimum requirements of the population of occupied territory. 

6. The reason given officially to justify the measure proposed is two-fold, 
namely :— 

(a) That the movement of lorries damages the roads and thereby affects 

the security of the armies. 

(6) That the ‘régie’ is in a position to deal with transport of passengers 

and goods over its system. 


There is some doubt as to whether the latter assertion is strictly accurate, 
but it is asserted that, if action in the matter of restricting road transport is 
delayed until the ‘régie’ is ready, the attainment of the end in view, i.e., that 
of forcing the German railwaymen back to work, will be postponed longer 


than is necessary. 
I have, etc 
3 


KILMARNOCK 
2 OF April 18, not printed. 
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No. 190 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 20, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 173 Telegraphic [C 7068/313/18] 
BERLIN, April 19, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 

Reichstag debate on Foreign Office vote concluded yesterday, govern- 
ment proposals being voted by entire House except communists. 

Main results of debate may be summarised as follows: 

1. There was wide and general approval of government policy hitherto 
followed regarding Ruhr. 

2. Minister for Foreign Affairs’ declarations regarding German offer of 
January 1923! were taken to mean that German government were prepared 
to make again some similar offer modified if necessary to meet subsequent 
events. 

3. Complete unity of opinion in favour of continuance of passive resistance. 

4. General conviction was expressed that recent action by France showed 
that French government were not seeking reparation when they invaded 
Ruhr, but were aiming rather at domination of Germany and destruction 
of German state. 

5. Suggestion of greatest interest submitted during debate was that of 
Stresemann,? viz., that German offer of January, modified as might be 
requisite, should be combined with Mr. Hughes’s proposal for fixation of 
Germany’s capacity by an independent commission.3 Underlying idea 
apparently was that German January basis should be a minimum liable to 
increase on recommendation of experts appointed under Mr. Hughes’s 
scheme. 


1 See Nos. 1 and 2, and Vol. XX, Nos. 159 and 163. 
2 Leader of the German People’s Party. 
3 See No. 15, and Vol. XX, No. 157. 
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Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received April 23, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 176 Telegraphic [C 7177/313/18] 
BERLIN, April 22, 1923, 7.50 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs requests verbatim reports of Your Lordship’s 
speech! as soon as possible. Please send Hansard. 


He is anxious to get exact indication of offer which you consider it advis- 
able for Germany to make as newspaper versions vary. 


1 For Lord Curzon’s speech of April 20, see 53 H.L. Deb. 5 s., cols. 781-98. This speech 
was based on information in Treasury Memoranda of April 18 (C 7301/1/18), not printed. 
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Difficulty will be experienced in obtaining agreement amongst parties 
regarding precise aggregate figures for reparations, 
It would probably be more possible to obtain an offer from Germany: 


(a) To submit question of Germany’s capacity to some special authority 
appointed for the purpose. 

(6) To engage that Germany would carry out finding of this authority. 

(c) To furnish guarantees either from industrial sources or from ii 
revenues that payment promised will be carried out. 

(d) To secure that these revenues will be administered in such a way as 
to create marketable security and facilitate issue of requisite loan. 


My own view is still that an offer on such lines is both intrinsically better 
and has also a rather less remote chance of acceptance than enunciation of 
any precise figure. 

I should be inclined to draw attention to engagement of Germany to 
submit to arbitral award and provide adequate guarantees in clear and 
stringent terms. 

I should press German government to include clauses analogous to those 
in English proposal of January? regarding currency reform and budget 
equilibrium generally [and] also to diverge from English January scheme as 
little as possible except on points mentioned above.3 

Pending instructions I shall take no action.* 


2 See No. 2, n. 16. 

3 In Paris telegram No. 426 of April 24 Mr. Phipps commented: ‘Vital point in possible 
German offer seems to me to be (a), viz., the special authority to be appointed to settle 
Germany’s capacity of payment. 

‘It is important to realise that the French government will never consent to submit that 
question to an international committee which includes neutral members. Moreover, any 
German offer, if it is to have the slightest chance of acceptance by France, must be a distinct 
advance on the English proposal of January.... Any offer Germany may make in the near 
future will be considered here to be due to British inspiration and if that offer be not mani- 
festly reasonable it were best unmade, in the interests of Anglo-French relations... .’ 

+ Lord Curzon replied in Foreign Office telegram No. 86 of April 25: ‘It is politically 
important that Your Excellency should carefully avoid being drawn into any form of 
collaboration with German government as to terms of their offer to France.’ 


No. 192 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 535 [C 7400/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 24, 1923 
Sir, 
The Italian Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon to talk about the 


question of the Ruhr. He began to explain at some length the exact meaning 
of the propositions which had been put forward by Signor Mussolini after 
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his conversations with the Belgian Ministers [sic] at Milan! on the reparation 
question and, at the same time, to reply to certain questions which had been 
put to him by Mr. Bonar Law when, in my absence, he had seen the latter 
on the subject.? 

What Signor Mussolini desired was that the ‘gages’ to be given for the 
payment of reparations should not be of a local character, thereby avoiding 
the seizure of any minor German towns or the occupation of any further 
German territory, but should be the appropriation of certain German 
revenues, such as customs and the like, for a period of years. Further, as 
regards ‘garanties’, he suggested that the pledge for the progressive evacua- 
tion by the French and Belgian armies of the occupied areas should not 
be imposed or required as a political step by any foreign Government, or 
Governments, but should be a part of the conditions laid down by those, 
whether they were banks or otherwise, who would eventually supply the 
necessary loans to Germany to enable her to pay. 

The Ambassador was anxious that I should at once give an opinion upon 
these proposals and enter into a friendly discussion with his Government 
upon them. 

T replied that I was nervous as to initiating any conversations between the 
Italians and Belgians and ourselves behind the back of the French Govern- 
ment. This would surely give the deepest offence to M. Poincaré if he found 
it out, and could hardly be interpreted as a very loyal proceeding on their 
part. I suggested, indeed, to the Ambassador that the time for these dis- 
cussions had not yet arrived, inasmuch as an entire change of scene had 
been brought about by my speech! a few days before in the House of Lords. 
Although I had had no official communication since either from the German 
Ambassador or from the German Government, it seemed scarcely credible 
that the German Government would not act upon the suggestion that I had 
made; in other words, they would presently be found submitting a proposal, 
whether it were good or bad, either to the French Government or to the 
Allied Powers in general. It made little difference which form the submission 
should assume, because, even if it were made to the French Government 
alone, we know that they would at once communicate it to their allies. The 
initiation would thus be, as it ought to be, a German initiation, and when 
the Powers came to consider the terms offered, and to hear, as they doubtless 
would, the French opinion about them, then would be the time, if the Italian 
and Belgian Governments had any ideas which they liked to put forward as 
to the proper method of dealing with the reparation question, to begin the 
discussion which Signor Mussolini had suggested. 

For the moment I thought that a waiting game was, from every point of 
view, safer, and I urged the Ambassador to pursue the line of action which 
I had suggested. 


* See No. 171, n. 1. 
2 No record of any conversation between the Prime Minister and the Marquis Torretta 


has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. See, however, No. 175, n. 5. 
3 See No. 191, n. 1. 
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He undertook to communicate my remarks to Signor Mussolini and 
appeared to be in general agreement with them himself. 


I am, etc., 
CurzoN oF KEDLESTON 


No. 193 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [C 7154/708/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 216 (of April 18th). 

Press reports from Düsseldorf state that food supply of British zone is 
likely to be injuriously affected by ordinance 164 dealing with road transport. 

You should, unless you see objection, inform your colleagues that His 
Majesty’s Government rely on High Commission to put no obstacle in the 
way of grant of licences for maintenance of such of existing road traffic out- 
side British zone as is necessary for supply of ordinary needs of that zone. 

It is presumed that this ordinance like other ordinances arising out of 
Franco-Belgian independent action will not be enforced within the limits of 
British zone.? 


Not printed. 

2 In his telegram No. 230 of April 28 Lord Kilmarnock replied: ‘I have arranged with 
French and Belgian High Commissioners for special facilities to be granted for lorries 
carrying food supplies for British zone. List of lorries necessary will be drawn up by me and 
transmitted to French and Belgian competent authorities who will issue necessary licences. 
Licence charge of 5,000 marks as required by ordinance 164 will be foregone for these 
lorries which will only be allowed to carry foodstuffs.’ 

Colonel Ryan, who was acting as High Commissioner during Lord Kilmarnock’s absence 
on leave, added in his telegram No. 234 of April 29: ‘Ordinance is not being enforced 
within limits of British zone.’ 


No. 194 


Mr. Niemeyer (Treasury) to Mr. Lampson (Received April 30) 
[C 7649/1/18] 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, April 27, 1923 
Dear Lampson, 

You may like to have by you the enclosed letter from Bradbury which 
covers the revision of his Paris scheme.! The revision is more or less all right 
as a matter of bringing up the figures to date, but I feel myself a good deal 
of doubt whether it is really possible at the present moment for Germany to 
offer 32 milliards as the scheme anticipates and still more whether, if she 


1 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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did, it would under present conditions be possible for Germany to borrow 
any money whatever in order to redeem her Bonds. In my view so far as 
England and America are concerned such operation would be impossible 
until the French have left the Ruhr. 
| Yours sincerely, 
O. E. NIEMEYER. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 194 

Copy PARIS, April 25, 1923 
My dear Chancellor, 

I think Lord Curzon’s speech? was excellent, and the comparative quiet- 
ness with which it was received in France is a very encouraging sign,— 
particularly the fact that Monsieur Poincaré has avoided making any 
direct reply to it. 

It is a pity that the Germans found it necessary to dot the ‘i’s’ and cross 
the ‘t’s’, and so provoke explanations from London which may tend to re- 
assure our French friends unduly. 

It is of course quite right for diplomatic reasons to disavow any intention 
of ‘intervening’ or ‘mediating’, but the plain fact remains that if the Germans 
make a sensible offer and the French call us in to discuss it, the whole conduct 
of the negotiations and the settlement of the final terms will be substantially 
in our hands. In such circumstances, the French obviously cannot afford 
‘to agree to differ’ again. 

I do not know whether Lord Curzon intends to give any explanation of 
the expression ‘by authorities properly charged with the duty’ which he 
used in connection with the assessment of the Reparation total. They have 
given rise to a good deal of discussion, both here and in Germany. It has 
even been supposed that he meant the Reparation Commission as at present 
constituted. This, I imagine, is a complete misapprehension, for even if 
the Reparation Commission had the absolute discretion to reduce the total 
of the German debt, which is expressly withheld from it by the concluding 
words of Article 234, its unfitness for the performance of the task with 
judicial impartiality is clearly implied in the British proposals of January,! 
and has been amply demonstrated by its subsequent proceedings. I imagine 
what Lord Curzon had in mind was some suitable body or bodies to be 
created for the purpose by agreement between Germany and the Allies, 
more or less of the character of the German Finance Council and Arbitral 
Tribunal proposed by us in January. 

The Germans (in my opinion quite justifiably) have no sort of confidence 
in the judicial impartiality of the existing Reparation Commission or of its 
members, excepting the British Delegate, and they are not very sure about 
him. The new British Delegate? will certainly not inspire even the qualified 

2 See No. 191, n. 1. 

3 Sir J. Bradbury had intended to retire from the Reparation Commission in November, 


1922, but was asked by the British government to defer his resignation for a few months. 
See Vol. XX, No. 94, n. 1. 
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confidence commanded by the present one, until they have had some 
experience of him. Any attempt, therefore, to bring back the Reparation 
Commission as at present constituted as a judge of German capacity of 
payment would not only be wrong in itself, but be likely to prove a serious 
obstacle to any amicable arrangement with Germany. 

If I were a German, I should be much more willing to undertake blindfold 
to accept any total which might be agreed by the Governments of the 
principal Allied Powers. This would leave me substantially in the hands of 
Great Britain, which would be much better than being left to the tender 
mercies of the majority of the Reparation Commission. 

I enclose a note of the changes which seem to me to be necessary in our 
January plan to bring it up to date. It would now, I think, be unwise to ask 
Germany to accept an irreducible minimum obligation of more than 30-32 
milliards, present value, though I think the contingent additional obligation 
might be correspondingly increased, so as to leave the maximum obligation 
at the original figure of 50 milliards, present value. One-fifth or one-sixth 
of the minimum figure would be required for Armies of Occupation and 
other miscellaneous charges, leaving for the French share (52 per cent) of 
the amounts available for reparation about 13 milliards of the minimum 
and about 9 milliards for the contingent liability. Our 22 per cent would 
give us about 54 milliards of the minimum, and about 4 milliards of the 
contingent liability, or 9} milliards in all.4 We are thus, if we write off the 
debts of our continental Allies, some 6 milliards short of covering our 
American debt—144 milliards—(present value on 5 per cent basis), even 
if we value the contingent German liability at par, and allow nothing for 
the redemption of the primary liability at a discount. 

If the French get any appreciable sums from Germany, they will un- 
doubtedly be economically in a very much better position to apply a part of 
them to the discharge of a foreign debt of their own than we are to find 
foreign resources over and above the whole of the German payments we 
receive for the discharge of our foreign debts, and if the French can pay any 
part of their foreign debts, we have clearly a better claim on them than 
America. I would therefore make our bed-rock terms as regards France an 
80 per cent reduction of the French debt to Great Britain as a maximum (to 
be granted of course only as part of a general settlement with Germany in 
which we are in agreement), and our full share of German reparations in 
accordance with existing Inter-Allied Agreements. This would mean that 
the most the French could hope for nett would be about 104 milliards of 
the primary German obligation, and 9 milliards of the secondary, total, 
19% milliards,4 as compared with their alleged irreducible minimum of 26 
milliards. - 

We are therefore, I fear, still a long way from agreement. Indeed, we 


4 A note on the original runs: ‘These round figures leave out of account adjustments in 
respect of Belgian War Debt to Great Britain and France, or any re-distribution of the 
second series bonds such as that proposed in the plan. They therefore differ slightly from 
those given in the table at the end of the enclosed memorandum.’ 
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are even further than these figures at first sight suggest, since it is an essential 
part of our plan that the primary obligation should be redeemable on very 
generous terms. Indeed, if such terms of redemption are not granted, it is 
highly probable that the secondary obligation will have very little real 
value. . 

This does not mean that I think negotiations at the present stage would 
serve no useful purpose; on the contrary, I think it is of the highest importance 
that they should be attempted. It does mean, however, that we should 
not be too sanguine of their leading to immediate results. I do not believe 
that a real settlement is possible until there has been a complete change in 
French temper, and I doubt whether this can be hoped for until there has 
been a general debacle in Germany and a financial crash in France. 

Yours sincerely, 
Jonn BRADBURY 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 194 
Secret 
Reparation Proposals 


The object of this note is to indicate the modifications which appear 
desirable in the British proposals of January 1923, if they are to be put 
forward again as the basis of a settlement in present circumstances. 

The funding of the British-American debt makes it possible to modify 
the proposals in regard to the French and Italian gold in a manner which 
should be satisfactory to France and Italy and enables the generosity of the 
proposals for dealing with inter-allied debts generally to be exhibited more 
clearly.5 
. On the other hand, the uncertainty as to the degree of permanent injury 
done to German economy and German credit by the Ruhr operations and 
the certainty that the process of re-establishing stable currency and budget 
conditions will, whether the permanent injury proves to be great or little, be 
much longer and more difficult than it would otherwise have been, makes it 
necessary to provide for the possibility of transferring a part of the aggregate 
burden from the substantive to the contingent category. 

The modifications suggested are:— 


1. Burden on Germany 


The German Finance Council to be given discretion to reduce the rate 
of interest presently payable on the first series bonds in any of the years 
from the fifth to the eighth inclusive from 4 to 3 per cent and in the ninth 
and tenth years from 5 to 4 per cent. Any amounts so abated to be com- 
pounded at 5 per cent and dealt with by the Arbitral Tribunal in the same 
manner as the abatements provided for in the original plan. 

5 On the funding of the British-American debt, see Survey of International Affairs 1920-3, 
op. cit., p. 202, and Combined Annual Reports of the World War Foreign Debt Commission . .., 
1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926 (Washington, 1927), pp. 11-12. For the question of Italian 
and French gold, see No. 26, n. 5, and No. 237, n. 4, below. 
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If the Arbitral Tribunal should find not only that the German capacity 
of payment does not admit of the issue of any part of the second series bonds 
but that the payment of the interest on the first series exceeds that capacity, 
the Tribunal to have discretion to cancel outstanding bonds of the first 
series up to such amount as it may deem necessary not exceeding 10 milliard 
gold marks. 


2. Belgian Priority 

If it is thought necessary® to withdraw the proposal that Belgium should 
waive the undischarged balance of her priority, the satisfaction of it could 
be provided for as follows:— 


(a) Until the priority has been satisfied deliveries in kind to Belgium to 
continue to be treated as being made on account of the priority. Belgium to 
pay for them in first series bonds on the 5% basis of valuation, the remainder 
of the bonds required for cancellation, in order to give Germany the advan- 
tage of cancellation at redemption price, being provided out of the Repara- 
tion Commission reserve. 

(b) If the priority has not been satisfied by the end of the suspension of 
German cash payments on reparation account the first cash applicable to 
the payment of the coupons of the first series bonds to be diverted to Belgium 
(in exchange for first series bonds at 5% valuation) until the priority has been 
satisfied; the coupon-holding powers to accept pro tanto the bonds surren- 
dered by Belgium in lieu of cash on the same valuation basis. 

(c) The priority not to apply to German cash payments applicable to 
redemption of bonds at a discount except in so far as Belgium may agree to 
surrender bonds at redemption value in exchange for such payments. 


3. Belgian Debt to U.S.A., Great Britain, and France 


Great Britain and France to agree to write off two-thirds? of their respec- 
tive credits arising out of the last paragraph of Article 232 of the Treaty of 
Versailles and to receive the remaining one-third in the form of first series 
bonds from the Reparation Commission Reserve at 5% valuation (79). 

The bonds necessary to satisfy the similar claim of the United States (the 
amount of which would have to be agreed with the United States Govern- 
ment) to be likewise provided from the Reserve. 


6 A note on the original runs: ‘Under the January plan Belgium was asked to sacrifice 
only one-third of the amount of the priority as originally fixed although the total German 
reparation liability is being reduced by two-thirds (as compared with the Reparation 
Commission assessment of damages which in itself was very much less than the estimates 
generally accepted when the priority was agreed). The sacrifice was therefore a very 
moderate and reasonable one to ask from the Power which has up to the present been the 
spoilt child of Reparations.’ 

7 A note on the original runs: ‘The Inter-Allied Financial Agreement of 11th March 
1922 [see Vol. XX, No. 11, n. 2] admits the principle that these credits should rank pari 
passu with the 132 milliard ‘reparation liability under the Schedule of Payments. 

‘The present value of the amounts available for reparation under the new proposals on 
the 5% basis is 44 milliards—a writing down by two-thirds.’ 
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4. Distribution of First Series Bonds 


The amount to be distributed in the Spa Agreement percentages® to be 
raised from 80 to 85 per cent and the amount to be assigned to the Repara- 
tion Commission Reserve to be reduced from 20 to 15 per cent (74 milliards 
instead of 10).9 


5. Distribution of Second Series Bonds 


Any bonds representing interest on first series bonds deferred under the 
new discretionary power of the German Finance Council to be distributed 
between the Reparation Commission Reserve and the various bond-holding 
Powers in proportion to their actual losses through short-payment of coupons. 

The remainder to be distributed in the first instance as provided in the 
original plan, but Great Britain to undertake in the event of her share as 
so calculated exceeding the amount required to cover the balance of her 
American Debt (after allowing for losses through redemption of first series 
bonds at a discount) to surrender such excess for the benefit of the other 
Allies who are indebted to America. 


6. Liquidation of Reparation Commission Reserve 


Great Britain to surrender for the benefit of the other Allies her right to 
share in the distribution of any Bonds remaining in the Reserve after its 
liabilities have been discharged except in so far as the exercise of it may be 
necessary to complete the cover for her own debt to the U.S.A. 


Inter-Allied War Debts 


France to surrender three milliards and Italy one-and-three-quarter 
milliards (nominal) first series German Bonds to Great Britain. 

The balance of the French and Italian War Debts to Great Britain and 
the Italian Debt to France to be written off, all counter claims by the debtor 
powers (except in respect of gold deposits) being at the same time abandoned. 

The French (534 million pounds) and Italian (22 million pounds) gold 
deposits with Great Britain to remain the property of France and Italy but 
to continue to be held by Great Britain as security for the ceded German 
Bonds, until the outstanding capital thereof is reduced by redemption to the 
amount of the deposits after which they will be returned pari passu with the 
redemption of the balance. 

Any sums received by Great Britain in redemption of first series German 


8 See No. 142, n. 6, 

° A note on the original runs: “The reserve will under the revised proposals have to find 
only 2-02 milliards (nominal) of bonds for the Belgian Debt to France and Great Britain 
instead of 4°8 milliards—a saving of 2:78 milliards plus the value of any corresponding 
concession granted by America, On the other hand it will have to bear the new charge 
in respect of the adjustment of the Belgian priority.’ 
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bonds to be applied to the ceded bonds and the remainder of the British 
holding pro rata. 

Debts of other Allies to Great Britain and France to be dealt with in 
accordance with January plan. 


Note 


The French Debt to Great Britain is £595 millions—about 12-2 milliards 
gold marks at par or 11-6 milliards at the present rate of exchange. Three 
milliard first series bonds on the 5 per cent valuation are worth 2-37 milliards. 
The reduction is thus about 80 per cent. 

The Italian Debt is £522 millions—about 10-7 milliards gold marks at 
par or 10-2 milliards at the present rate of exchange. One and three- 
quarter milliard bonds are worth 1-38 milliards—a reduction of about 
864 per cent. 

The original proposals asked for 1-1 milliards in gold and 2-4 milliards 
bonds from France and 0:45 milliards gold and 1'5 milliards bonds from 
Italy. 


Financial Effect of Plan as revised 
Great Britain 

The British Debt to the United States Government as recently funded has 
a present value of 14:4 milliard gold marks. 

This would be provided for as follows :— 


Nominal Amount Present value 
gm. milliards on 5% table 
ist Series German Bonds 


22 per cent of 42} milliards 9°35 7:39 

From R.C. Reserve in respect of Bel- 
gian War Debt to Great Britain. 1-01 0°80 
To be ceded by France 3°00 2°37 
»» o» ” ” Italy 1°75 1:38 
Total I5'II 11:94 

and Series German Bonds | 

(say) 42 per cent of 17-31 milliards 7-27 4°36 
Grand Total 22°38 16-30 


There is thus a margin on the assumption that no part of the contingent 
liability is cancelled by the Arbitral Tribunal of 1-9 milliards (about 13 per 
cent) which in so far as it is not required to compensate for redemption of 
bonds on terms more favourable than the 5 per cent basis would be surren- 
dered for the benefit of other Powers which are indebted to America. 
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France 


Ist Series German Bonds 


52 per cent of 424 milliards 
From R.C. Reserve in respect of Bel- 
gian War Debt to France 


Deduct bonds to be ceded in respect 
of British Debt 


Total 


and Series German Bonds 
(say) 30 per cent of 17:31 milliards 


Gold Deposit to be returned by Great 
Britain 


Plus her share in any balance of the R.C. reserve after its liabilities have 


Nominal Amount 
g-m. milliards 


22°10 
1‘OI 
23"II 


3*00 


© 20°11 


5'19 
25°30 
1-09 


26°39 


Present value 
on 5% table 


17°46 
0:80 


18-26 


2°37 
15°89 


311 
19:00 
1°09 


20:09 


been met and in any possible British surrenders. 


Italy 


Ist Series German Bonds 


10 per cent of 424 milliards 
Deduct bonds to be ceded in respect 
of British Debt 


2nd Series German Bonds 
(say) 18 per cent of 17-31 milliards 


Gold Deposit to be returned by Great 
Britain 


10 Mr. Lampson minuted (May 1): ‘Sir John Bradbury’s schemes have the reputation of 
being entirely unintelligible to nine-tenths of mankind. The present “modifications” to 
his original scheme are no exception to the rule. And I fancy that our representatives (with 
the possible exception of Lord D’Abernon) will be rather flabbergasted when they find 
themselves invited to criticise so technical and intricate a plan. Nonetheless I suppose that 
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Nominal Amount 


g.m. milliards 
4°25 
1°75 
2°50 
3°12 | 
562 


0°45 
6-07 


Present value 


on 5% table 


3°36 
1°38 
1°98 
1°87 
3°85 
0-45 
43019 


they should be given the chance of doing so, if only to shield us from the charge made against 
us last time (by the Embassies themselves) that if only we had given them a chance to say 
what they thought things would have gone otherwise at Paris. 

‘It is very doubtful whether we shall be called upon for many a long day to put up another 
British scheme. For the time being the stage is held by the coming German proposal and 
the complications and manceuvres to which that scheme will give birth. The German 
proposal will almost inevitably be turned down by the French—who characteristically are 
becoming stiffer as German[y] shows signs of becoming more pliant: and we shall then 
be faced with a new stage—possibly an advance on where we were before. For if the German 
offer contains the basis of a reasonable settlement and the whole world can see that that is so, 
we shall have made a step forward. 

‘The long and the short of it is that there never will be any reparation settlement until 
the matter has been tackled in a businesslike way. That presupposes that France wishes to 
adopt businesslike methods: and that is where every scheme is bound to break down. The 
only way to get a settlement is to have some impartial and properly equipped body appointed 
to proceed to Germany, stop there a sufficiently long time to understand what they are 
talking about, and there on the spot fix the total which Germany not only can pay but will 
admit that she can pay. Once that figure is reached, the problem becomes much more 
simple. But we shall not reach that stage until the whole political outlook in France 
changes. The essence of the thing is that the body appointed to assess Germany’s capacity 
to pay shall be without bias. In short Germany should be allowed to place her affairs in 
the hands of an official receiver. But she won’t be, at least not yet awhile.’ 


No. 195 


Record by Mr. Lampson of conversations with Herr Dufour-Feronce 


[C 7744/7118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1923 
The Counsellor of the German Embassy called a couple of days ago on 
what was obviously an excuse, and after getting through the business on 
which he had nominally come down referred to the discussions at present 
going on in Berlin as to the nature of the proposal which the German 
government should make to France as the result of Lord Curzon’s speech in 
the House of Lords on April 20.1 
Herr Dufour said that the point which at present particularly exercised 
his government was whether the offer should name a definite figure, or 
whether the figure should be left vague. 
It is not difficult to see in Herr Dufour’s ostensibly private enquiry thus 
addressed to me a re-echo of what Lord D’Abernon quite recently tele- 
graphed to us from Berlin,? when he raised practically the same point. 


1 See No. 191, n. 1. 

2 Berlin telegram No. 182 of April 25. This ran: ‘Principal subject of discussion today is 
whether to name a fixed sum for reparations or declare Germany’s readiness to submit to 
award of some international commission of arbitration. The latter solution which is termed 
“blank cheque” is rather favoured by some members of government but encounters un- 
expectedly violent opposition from two different quarters—(a) Stinnes, (b) Socialists. The 
result will probably be a compromise on a fixed minimum plus an additional amount 
determined by a foreign commission after full examination of Germany’s capacity. 

‘Fixed minimum suggested in press varies from 15 to 30 milliards. . . .? 
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Mindful of Lord Curzon’s decision? that we should be careful not to commit 
ourselves in any shape or form to advice to Germany as to the nature of the 
_ offer she should make to France, I said I was afraid I must decline to express 
any opinion. Herr Dufour then said that he was afraid that Lord Curzon’s 
speech was raising unduly optimistic expectations in Germany and that the 
hopes of the German people might be disappointed. What exactly had 
Lord Curzon had in mind when he spoke of the assessment of Germany’s 
capacity to pay, and of the need for an immediate offer by Germany to 
France? 

I replied that it was clearly not my function in any way to assume the 
role of interpreting a speech made by the Secretary of State. If the German 
government wished explanations it was open to them to instruct the Ambassa- 
dor to ask for an interview. Such matters could not be dealt with by sub- 
ordinate officials. 

Taking advantage of the loophole which Herr Dufour’s observations 
afforded I said- that speaking quite personally it seemed to me that the 
German government had been strangely short-sighted in the way in which 
they had handled the whole of this reparation business. After all, Germany 
was undoubtedly in the wrong in that there was a definite default in her 
reparation obligations under the Treaty. It seemed to me, not to mince 
matters, that what Germany should have done would have been to come 
hat in hand to the Allies, to have confessed quite frankly that she was unable 
to discharge those obligations, to say honestly and sincerely that she intended 
to mend her ways and to make a real effort to pay to the utmost limit of her 
capacity, and finally to throw herself upon the mercy of the Allies with a 
view to the fixation of a reasonable amount as the sum total due from her. 
Instead of that, what had Germany done? She had, so to speak, come to us 
on a high horse and apparently unrepentant. The whole attitude of Germany 
on this question was not only wrong but unwise. This little lecture led to 
a somewhat warm discussion with Herr Dufour on the subject of the Treaty 
of Versailles and whether or not Germany would have been better advised 
not to sign it. We agreed that the discussion of such matters led nowhere, 
as our points of view were so fundamentally opposed, and the matter 
dropped. 

This afternoon Herr Dufour called again and hanging his conversation 
on what had passed two days ago, as recorded above, said that suggestions 
of a semi-official character had been reaching the Ambassador as to the 
form which the German offer to France should take. I at once said that if 
these suggestions purported to have any official sanction whatsoever I did 
not hesitate to deny that they had official sanction of any shape or form. 
Lord Curzon had made it perfectly clear in his various conversations* with 
the German Ambassador that he had no intention of suggesting in any way 
what the offer of Germany should be; his advice had been confined to 
urging upon the German government the advisability of making a reasonable 

3 See No. 191, n. 4. 
4 See, for example, Nos. 151 and 168. 
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offer to France as soon as possible. That advice had been repeated in his 
speech in the House of Lords on April 20. 

Herr Dufour then changed his ground slightly and tried to draw me into 
discussions of details of a possible German offer, but I declined to follow him 
on that ground. Indeed I went further and told him that even if we were 
prepared to advise Germany in this matter, (which I re-iterated emphatically 
that we were not) the mere fact that we had in any shape or form collaborated 
in the preparation of a plan would in all probability militate against its 
success. I realized that it must be excessively difficult for the German 
government to evolve any plan which prima facie stood any chance of 
acceptance by France, but it might be taken as axiomatic that any suspicion 
that the plan owed its origin to British inspiration would make its success 
even more unlikely. 

Herr Dufour, who was careful to state that he had been discussing this 
question without authority and entirely on his own responsibility, said that 
he quite appreciated that point which was one of great importance, and 
he added that he did not propose to revert to the matter further. 

I have set forth these two conversations at some length as there can be no 
doubt that Herr Dufour was sent down here by the Ambassador to do a little 
skirmishing with a view to finding out what the prospects of British advice 
in fact are. I trust that I have made it perfectly clear from what I said to him 
that there is no chance whatsoever of any such advice emanating from 
British official circles.5 

M. W. Lampson 


5 Lord Curzon commented (April 27): ‘Mr. Lampson acted with perfect discretion.’ 


No. 196 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1469 [C 7516/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, April 27, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to Your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place on the 25th instant between the French Ambassador and 
Sir Eyre Crowe, relative to the attitude of the French press towards my 
speech in the House of Lords on the goth instant.! 

I am, etc., 
(For the Secretary of State) 
Mixes W. Lampson 


ENcLosuRE IN No. 196 


In a general but short conversation on the situation in the Ruhr, in the 
course of which the French Ambassador had nothing particular to say, I 
1 See No. 191, n. 1. 
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took occasion to allude to the attitude of bitter hostility adopted by 
the French press in commenting upon Lord Curzon’s recent speech in the 
House of Lords! I said I thought it right to tell His Excellency that the 
markedly unfriendly reception accorded to.that speech had caused Lord 
Curzon a serious disappointment, nay, was warmly resented by him, as well 
it might be. It seemed to me most unfortunate that when the British Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs went out of his way to give expression in the 
warmest terms to the conviction that the true interests of this country 
required the maintenance of the Entente with France as the corner-stone 
of her foreign policy, and when he had, in unmistakeable terms, called upon 
the German government to make a frank approach direct to the French 
government in order to prepare the way for a general settlement, he should 
be assailed and criticised by an almost unanimous French press in so un- 
friendly, not to say poisonous, a spirit. I told the Ambassador that Lord 
Curzon had spoken to me on the matter in this sense, and that he had added 
that, after reading the effect of his speech on the French press, he certainly 
did not feel encouraged to make any further pronouncements of this nature. 
Comte de Saint-Aulaire professed astonishment at our reading of the 
French press. He said he was well aware that a certain section of it invariably 
wrote in a way which he would be the last person to defend, but maintained 
that this held good only of a certain number of notoriously scurrilous news- 
papers. He referred to the ‘Gaulois’, to the ‘Petit Parisien’, and the ‘Figaro’ 
as having, as far as he could remember, written in the most appreciative 
terms of Lord Curzon’s speech, and he begged me to assure His Lordship 
that this really represented the more valuable portion of French opinion. 
He himself had listened to the speech in the House of Lords, and came away 
with a high appreciation of the sentiments expressed and the political wisdom 
underlying the whole speech. I said I could not for the moment recall what 
had been said in the particular papers to which the Ambassador referred, 
but that I must maintain the general accuracy of the impression at which 
we had arrived from a perusal of French newspapers, and I asked His 
Excellency not to be surprised if he found that this decidedly unpleasant 
impression had made an effect which would not easily be forgotten.2 


2 Lord Curzon minuted (April 25): ‘Sir E. Crowe was quite right. The general tone has 
been not merely critical but hostile and in some cases offensive.’ 


No. 197 
British trade with the British zone of the occupied territory! 


[C 7558/2751 /18] 


1. On March 14th, 1923 (Foreign Office tel[egram] No. 57 to Berlin)? His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Berlin was instructed to point out to the German 


1 This Central Department memorandum (undated) was registered in the Foreign Office 
on April 28. on 2 Not printed (C 4704/313/18). 
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Government that it was inadmissible that British trade at Cologne should 
be called upon to pay duty to the German Customs as well as to the Franco- 
Belgian authorities owing to the fact that the German Customs officials had 
been permitted to continue to function in the British zone, whilst in the 
French and Belgian zones they had been expelled. Lord D’Abernon was to 
point out that,.in these circumstances, His Majesty’s Government were not 
prepared to permit, in the British zone, any action on the part of the German 
Customs officials which must necessarily penalise British trade. Lord 
D’Abernon was to ask for an immediate issue of instructions to the German 
Customs officials at Cologne that in no circumstances are they to levy duty 
upon British goods which have already paid or will thereafter pay duty to 
the Franco-Belgian authorities. 

2. On March 1oth (Berlin tel[egram] No. 135)3 Lord D’Abernon reported 
that the German government had issued orders that ‘In case of German 
goods leaving British zone destined for England, or of goods produced in 
Great Britain entering British zone, German Customs officials will not require 
production of German licences or payment of German duties. Above 
arrangement is entirely individual to England and de facto: it involves no 
departure from principle. It is a practical solution adopted in order not to 
increase difficulties in English zone.’ 

3. On April 17th (Coblenz tel[egram] No. 211)4 Lord Kilmarnock repor- 
ted that Germans in Cologne were, despite assurances given by the German 
government on March 19th (see paragraph 2), continuing to obstruct ship- 
ments from British zone to Great Britain. ‘They endeavoured to deter Ger- 
man shipping firms and others by privately suggesting that they would run 
risks by availing themselves of German goods: in other cases they state that 
German government’s concessions were limited and that they were not 
intended to remove finally difficulties of British trade. I suggest that vigorous 
representations be made in Berlin.” 

4. On April 18th (Berlin tel[egram] No. 169)5 Lord D’Abernon asked for 
full particulars of the cases of difficulty and on April 19th and 2oth (Coblenz 
tel[egram]s Nos. 2146 and 2177) Lord Kilmarnock explained that general 
merchandise to and from Cologne was largely dependent on a regular line of 
steamers under the German flag running direct to London. German shipping 
owners alleged that it was useless for them to attempt to ship merchandise 
because German shipping firms and others would not handle it and were 
refusing commercial cargo. In Lord Kilmarnock’s opinion many per- 
manent traders still did not know that the German government had 
made concessions in the British zone, and he thought the German govern- 
ment ought to instruct their officials to inform all concerned privately that 
they had no wish to interfere with Anglo-German trade, and that if German 
licences were not used and duty was not paid to the German Customs, 
that was with the consent of the German government. Lord Kilmarnock 


3 Not printed (C 5169/2751/18). + Not printed (C 6934/2751/18). 
5 Not printed (C 6984/2751/18). 6 Not printed (G 7071/2751/18). 
7 Not printed (CG 7104/2751/18). | 
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suggested further that the German government should be pressed 
to notify German owners of direct London steamers and all others 

concerned that the German government had no objection to shipment being 
© made under their concessions. 

5. On April 24 (Coblenz tel[egram] No. 222)8 Lord Kiimarnsek reported 
that he considered it important to stand firm on the basis of concessions con- 
tained in Berlin tel[egram] No. 1353 (see paragraph 2) which were not limi- 
ted to old contracts made before any fixed date but to future trade between 
occupied territory and Great Britain, in view of the fact that the general 
ejectment of German Customs officials was not extended to the British zone. 
The Germans had, however, steadily tried to cut down this concession and 
confuse it with quite different question of old contracts in occupied territory. 
Further, the refusal to permit continued use of Bad Ems licence was a reprisal 
for the Franco-Belgian action in the Ruhr and should not be directed against 
British trade with the British zone as inter-allied control of that office was 
continued in September, 1921, by agreement to which His Majesty’s 
Government and the German government were parties.’ 

6. On April 25th (Berlin tel[egram] No. 183)! Lord D’Abernon reported 
that he proposed to take up again with the German government the subject 
of future trade in the British zone. 

8 Not printed (C 7336/2751/18). 9 See Vol. XVI, Chap. VI, passim, 
10 Not printed (C 7409/2751/18). 


No. 198 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C 7837/1 /18] | 

FOREIGN OFFICE, April 30, 1923 
The French Ambassador, in the course of conversation with me today, 
referred to a rumour that the German Ambassador had conferred with the 
Foreign Office here concerning the terms to be offered by the German 
Government as regards a reparation settlement. I told his Excellency that 
I thought it rather absurd that such silly rumours should be credited after 
all that had been said by Lord Curzon. The advice which Lord Curzon had 
given had been given openly and publicly,! and we were awaiting the action 
of the German Government in response to it. As to the nature of the German 
offer, we kn[e]w no more than what had appeared in the press. Comte de 
Saint-Aulaire proceeded to express his conviction that the German offer 
would be a farce; he thought it was quite certain that, whatever it was, it 
would not be accepted. Nor, in fact, would the French Government agree 
to discuss anything with the German Government unless and until the 
German authorities and population in the Ruhr heartily and unequivocally 
co-operate with the French authorities. I said I could not help expressing 


1 See No. 191, n. 1. 
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my sincere regret on hearing that this was the attitude of the French Govern- 
ment, although I was rather prepared for it by the effusions of the French 
press. It seemed difficult to interpret the attitude of the French Government, 
if correctly described by him, as other than the determination to stay in the 
Ruhr at any cost, and to refuse any and every kind of settlement with 
Germany. I said I had been under the impression, from previous utterances 
of his, that the French Government sincerely desired a reasonable and 
practicable settlement. Comte de Saint-Aulaire expressed his astonishment 
at my seeming to doubt this, but I asked him whether he himself honestly 
thought that the way he had indicated could possibly lead to a settlement 
in any circumstances whatever, to which he replied by saying that what 
France was after was to bring it home to Germany definitely that she must 
definitely and unconditionally agree to give way on all the points in which 
she had hitherto shown manifested opposition to the French view. I asked 
the Ambassador whether what he told me was said on the part of his Govern- 
ment. He immediately said no—he was only expressing his own opinions. 
I ended by saying that I hoped his Government would not be quite so 
unreasonable as he made them out to be. 

All this was said in perfect friendliness. 


No. 199 


Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 2, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 236 Telegraphic [C 7824/2751 /18] 
COBLENZ, May 1, 1923, 7.40 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 89 to Berlin.' 
We have understood German concessions contained in Berlin telegram 
No. 1352 in the same sense, but this concession was given on March 18th 
and German government decree of March 16th, published in official 


t Of April 28. This ran: ‘Your telegram No. 183 (of April 25th) [see No. 197, n. 10]. 

‘It will be better that you do not raise question of future contracts for the moment, as 
such action may prejudice existing negotiations regarding old contracts which do not 
appear even yet to be complete. 

‘We do not understand statements in Coblenz telegrams Nos. 211 [see No. 197, n. 4], 
214 [see ibid., n. 6], 217 [see ibid., n. 7] and 222 [see ibid., n. 8] (of April 17th, rgth, 20th 
and 24th); we read your telegram No. 135 (of March 19th) to mean that German govern- 
ment have waived their customs examination etc. of British trade with British zone irrespec- 
tive of date of contract; we have never understood any concession hitherto made in our 
favour whether in British zone or elsewhere—included waiver of official injunction on 
German nationals against payment of duty and application for licence to Franco-Belgian 
authorities. We were under impression that latter point, so far as future contracts covering 
goods originating from and destined for British zone as well as other parts of occupied 
territories are concerned, remains to be negotiated. 

‘It is however clearly desirable that German government should notify their traders in 
such manner as they think fit—of precise meaning of exemption of British trade in British 
zone from German customs etc. examination and you should urge them to do this at once.’ 

2 See No. 197, n. 3. 
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gazette of March 23rd, threatened with heavy penalties not only those who 
apply for allied licences and paid allied duties, but also those who delivered 
goods when it was known, or when it might be supposed, that licences 
issued under allied control would be used or that duties would be paid to 
custom houses under control of allies. This was followed by more stringent 
decree of March 29th published in official gazette of April 4th. Although 
where British traders made special efforts they succeeded in moving goods 
nevertheless effect of these decrees and warnings given by German Chamber 
of Commerce in Cologne was to nullify completely concession and prevent 
goods from being moved even those which were licensed and duty free or 
even reparation dyes where issue of licence was automatic and gratis or 
where under allied concession of March [6]th3 goods having been loaded up 
at factory before February 21st and having complied with all licence and 
customs formalities required by German authorities but detained en route 
were releaseable by allied authorities without further formality. It was 
therefore difficult to see how German government’s concession could be the 
practical solution asked for by your telegram No. 57 to Berlin.4 The object 
of my telegrams Nos. 211,5 214,5 2175 and 2225 was to suggest that representa- 
tions should be made again in Berlin and that German government should 
be pressed to notify all concerned that they had no objection to shipments in 
British zone being made under their concession. 
Sent to Berlin. 


3 See No. 143, n. 5. 4 See No. 197, n. 2. 5 See n. 1 above. 
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Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 2, 8.30 a.m.) ` 
No. 190 Telegraphic [C 7791 [1/18] 

BERLIN, May 1, 1923, 8.10 p.m. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs informs me that full text of German offer will 
be telegraphed tonight to German Embassy in London and to other capitals. 

It will be published here tomorrow afternoon. 
I gather final text does not differ materially from forecast made in my 
telegrams Nos. 1821 and 188.2 Instructions contained in your telegram 


No. 863 have been rigidly observed. German government have not con- 
sulted me regarding terms of their offer nor have I tendered any advice. 


1 See No. 195, n. 2. 

2 Of April 29. This ran: ‘... Contents of draft are kept strictly secret but rumour alleges 
that it will include a fixed minimum plus an additional amount to be determined by a 
foreign commission after full examination of Germany’s capacity. .. .’ 

3 See No. 191, n. 4. 
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No. 201 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 674 [C 7896/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1923 
My Lord, 

The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon. As I expected, 
he came to present to me the German proposals with regard to reparations 
which were being submitted today to the Great Powers as well as to the 
United States Government. He handed to me the German text! and then 
proceeded to read an English translation.! 

The proposals,? as I gathered them, did not differ in substance, though 


1 Not printed. 
2 A Foreign Office minute of May 3 summarised these as follows: 


Reparation 
‘A. Payments 


‘1. The proceeds of three successive loans raised on the international market and 

amounting to 
‘(a) 20 thousand million gold marks (£1,000 million gold) to be issued prior to 

July 1, 1927, but apparently less the interest to the issuers up to July 1, 1927, which is to 

be paid out of the proceeds of the loan itself. 

‘(b) 5 thousand million gold marks (£250 million gold) to be issued prior to July 1, 

1929. 

‘(c) 5 thousand million gold marks (£250 million gold) to be issued prior to July 1, 

1931. 

‘2. Apparently interest and sinking fund at rate of 6% to be paid as from July 1, 1927, 
on any part of first loan not raised by that date. 

‘3. Apparently interest accruing from July 1, 1923 query[sic]on the whole of the three loan 
payments due, subject to the decision in 1931 of an “impartial international commission’? 
formed either of the international syndicate issuing the first loan or of a committee of inter- 
national business men as proposed by Mr. Hughes on December 29, 1922 [see No. 15, and 
Vol. XX, No. 157] and on which Germany would have representative and legal rights, 
or an arbitral tribunal composed as in the British proposal of January 1923 [see No. 2, 
n. 16] of one representative each of the reparation commission and of the German govern- 
ment, with a chairman to appoint whom, if no agreement could be reached by the two 
members, the President of the United States will be asked: to this commission will also be 
entrusted, should either of the second two loans not be raised within the time limits, the 
duty of deciding “whether, when and how” the rest is to be raised. 

‘4. Deliveries in kind to continue pending further arrangements as to the amount of such 
deliveries in accordance with existing agreements respecting such deliveries. (N.B. It is not 
clear whether the value of such deliveries is to be additional to the proceeds of the loans.) 

‘5. Should these payments not be considered adequate “the German government pro- 
pose to submit the whole reparation problem to an international commission uninfluenced 
by political considerations as suggested by Mr. Hughes” on December 29, 1922. 


‘B. Guarantees 


“The German government are prepared to provide special guarantees for the proposed 
payment. The entire property and all sources of revenue of the German Reich and States 
are already pledged under the Treaty of Versailles. How this pledge can be rendered 
effective for the purposes of the loan and what individual guarantees can be rendered 
effective for the purposes of the loan and what individual guarantees should be provided, 
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they did in several materials, from the outline which had already appeared 
in the press. I told his Excellency that he would not expect me without 
careful examination to offer any opinion upon them, but I sought an explana- 
tion from him, which he tendered, upon certain points concerning which 
there appeared to be some obscurity. 

I confined myself to adding that from the indications of French opinion 
that had appeared in the press he was doubtless prepared for a refusal on 
the part of the French Government even to consider proposals which they 
were more than likely to regard as inadequate, which resolutely refused any 
abandonment of passive resistance, and which demanded an early evacuation 
of the Ruhr. Quite apart from the financial proposals, which I thought the 
French Government would probably regard as derisory, these stipulations 


can only be ascertained through negotiations with the international loan syndicate and the 
Reparations Commission. In accordance with agreements to be arrived at, the German 
Government are furthermore prepared to devise suitable measures, including legislation, 
in order that the whole German national resources should participate in guaranteeing the 
service of the loan. Deliveries in kind are to be guaranteed by private, long-term agree- 
ments, providing for penalties in case of default. 


‘C. Conditions of offer 

‘1) “High handed seizure of pledges and sanctions to cease in future.” 

‘(2) “Germany to be freed from its present burden of unproductive expenditure” (? ex- 
penditure on armies of occupation in territory occupied under Rhineland agreement, military 
control commission) “and from its political and economic fetters. This implies that the 
administrative unity of Germany should be restored at an early date” (? cessation of allied 
interference with German import and export licensing system in territory occupied under 
Rhineland agreement), “that no further use should be made of the stipulations of the treaty 
of Versailles refusing economic equality to Germany” (? probably those stipulations pro- 
viding for the giving by Germany of most favoured nation treatment to allied goods, 
nationals etc, without any corresponding advantage for Germany, but might conceivably 
include also transport of emigrants clauses, liquidation of enemy property clauses etc.) 
“and that after stabilizing the mark the imports of German goods should no longer be 
subjected to restrictions imposed by depreciation of German currency” (i.e. safeguarding 
of industries act). 

“(3) “The first essential leading up to (ausgangspunkt) [of] such negotiations must be that 
‘the status quo ante must be restored within the shortest space of time. That is to say that those 
territories which have been occupied over and above the stipulations of the Versailles 
treaty” (i.e. March 1921 occupation of Ruhrort, Düsseldorf and Duisburg [see Vol. XVI, 
No. 458] as well as Ruhr) “must be evacuated, conditions according to treaty terms re- 
established in Rhineland, those Germans who have been imprisoned must be set free and 
those who have been expelled must be allowed to return to their homes and customary 
work.” - 

Security 


‘“In the interest of peaceful co-operation between Germany and France, the German 
Government, as manifested in their suggestion to conclude a Rhine Pact, are prepared to 
conclude any agreement to ensure peace, based on reciprocity. In particular, they are 
prepared to come to an agreement obliging Germany and France to treat all contentious 
questions arising between them and not amenable to diplomatic settlement in a peaceable 
international procedure, viz. all legal questions before an arbitral tribunal, other differences 
according to a system of arbitrations on the lines of the Bryan Treaties [see Treaties for 
the Advancement of Peace, 1919-14, between the United States and Other Powers negotiated by the 
Honorable William F. Bryan, Secretary of State of the United States (New York, 1920)].””’ 
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would be very unfavourably received, and the German Government was 
no doubt prepared for the hostile reception which I had ventured to predict.3 

I refrained from adding anything about the views of His Majesty’s 
Government, or the probable course of events, and the Ambassador, whose 
duty was really discharged by handing to me the document, took his leave. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 

3 In his telegram No. 449 of May 2, Lord Crewe stated: ‘My telegram No. 448 [of May 2, 
not printed] gives outline of press views here on German offer. Briefly these amount to a 
summary rejection of all points. 

‘I understand that opinion at the Quai d’Orsay is equally hostile and that feeling can 
fairly be described as highly incensed. ... 

‘It is quite clear that opinion here is that both Paris and Berlin are looking towards 
London and waiting to see what attitude Your Lordship takes towards what is described 
here as “this insult to France”. 

‘French politicians and journalists express the hope that Your Lordship will deal severely 
with the frivolous nature of the German offer.’ 


No. 202 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 563 [C 7895/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 2, 1923 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador came to see me this afternoon, as usual, with a 
request. He expressed gratification that the conversations,’ which had been 
going on between the Italian financial expert and our own experts in the 
Foreign Office with regard to the British proposals for dealing with the 
reparation problem put forward in Paris in January last,? had resulted in a 
large measure of agreement, so much so that the Italians were now prepared 
in the main to accept our views. There were two points, however, upon 
which he pressed for a definite concession. The first was that there should be 
introduced in any agreement a most-favoured-nation clause giving to Italy 
any preference that might be granted in any respect to Belgium or to France, 
a point which I said I would examine. The second was that we should make 
a definitive agreement binding both parties and recording the settlement 
arrived at. I said that I was inclined to regard this as undesirable. I thought 
we had better wait for the present, since any agreement which had been 
fixed might have to be departed from later on and might be a source of 
trouble. 

The Marquis Torretta then went on to discuss the German proposals as 
regards reparations, of which he had at present no more precise information 
than that which had appeared in the press. 

I told him what had passed between the German Ambassador and myself;3 
and when he proceeded to ask me what I thought would be the course of 
events, and whether, the proposals having been addressed to the Powers, 

1 See No. 238, below. 2 See No. 2, n. 16. 3 See No. 201. 
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official conversations ought at once to begin between the latter, I said that 
that was not exactly my forecast or my view. It was, I thought, only natural 
that France should first express her opinions, whether she did it in the form 
of a declaration to Germany, or in a communication to the Allies, or other- 
wise. Should we at once begin formal discussions among ourselves, we 
should probably not only exasperate the French, but do the very thing that 
the Germans desired; that is, produce a split between the Allies, which 
would be warmly welcomed at Berlin. 

It seemed to me that much the best plan would be to wait for a little 
while, a postponement which, in the case of the Ambassador, would be all 
the easier, because he was going to Rome the day after tomorrow and would 
return only ten days later, when he would be able to give me the opinion of 
Signor Mussolini, and that even then our conversations should be of a private 
and confidential character. 

I was sure that it would not help matters to let it get abroad that the 
Powers apart from France were colloguing among themselves about the 
German proposals. Sooner or later, though not necessarily in the present 
form, the reparation question must come before the Powers, and they would 
have to act together, though I thought they ought to be careful about taking 
the cake into their hands before it was ready for consumption. 

The Ambassador expressed entire acquiescence in these views, which he 
did not doubt would be shared by his Prime Minister. 


I am, etc., ; 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 203 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 3, 7.05 p.m.) 
No. 92 Telegraphic [C 7899/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, May 3, 1923, 4.28 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs asked me to call on him this morning. He 
repeated what Prime Minister had said,! that German offer? was ridiculously 


1 In his telegrams Nos. go and gr of May 3 Sir G. Grahame had reported: ‘I met Prime 
Minister at dinner [May 2] and he declared energetically that it [the German offer] was un- 
acceptable from start to finish. It was considerably less than British proposal of January 
last.... 

‘The Belgian government would concert with the French government with a view to 
drawing up a reasoned reply refusing the offer... . 

‘Belgian Prime Minister said that if Germany was properly taxed . . . two and a half 
milliard gold marks could be obtained from indirect taxation and devoted to reparation. 
Direct taxation would suffice for her own needs: she had no debt and no great army budget. 

‘I said that Monsieur Poincaré kept declaring that 132 milliards was owing from Germany. 
Belgian Prime Minister dismissed this idea as fantastic and told me in confidence that 
Monsieur Poincaré had said to him [the text is here uncertain] that he would be content 
with 50 milliards. 

‘I asked what in his opinion, would be the practical outcome of present offer. He said he 
hoped it would be fall of Cuno.’ : 2, See No. 201, n. I. 
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inadequate and observed that it was a poor return for your efforts to bring 
about a settlement. 

The idea of Belgian government, which they have not yet had time to 
communicate to French government and of which he could therefore only 
tell me informally, was that powers to whom German note was addressed, 
should concert and return a collective answer pointing out absolute in- 
sufficiency of offer. He was anxious that you should know of this desire on 
the part of Belgian government at the earliest possible moment. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs thought this was a psychological moment not 
to be missed, when England could without detriment to her own standpoint 
resume her place in allied councils. If French government accepted this 
procedure they would inevitably be bound henceforward to give due heed to 
British views, which would increase chances of a reasonable settlement. 

I undertook to transmit his request to you at once but said that I must 
warn him that British opinion felt that France and Belgium were never able 
to tell anyone what they actually did want; and secondly that it was strongly 
held in England that occupation of the Ruhr had seriously diminished 
Germany’s capacity to pay. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said he was aware of these two points but we 
could only get out of labyrinth step by step. 


No. 204 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 4, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 454 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7903/1/18] 


PARIS, May 3, 1923 

Your telegram No. 191.1 
I have seen the President of the Council, who tells me that the reply to the 
German note? was decided at a Council of Ministers this morning, and he 
will send me a copy of it tomorrow, after getting the agreement of Belgium to 
the precise wording. It will probably be delivered to Germany on the 
following day. It will be a reasoned repetition of what he already said at 


1 Of May 3, No. 66 to Brussels. This ran: ‘His Majesty’s Government have received the 
German note which was handed to them in common with other Principal Allied Powers 
yesterday afternoon. Before deciding what action they should take in the matter, His 
Majesty’s Government will be glad to know what are the views of the French/Belgfian] 
government. Although the French and Belg[ian] governments are primarily concerned, the 
question is one in which the remaining Powers are also involved, and it.will of course be 
necessary for them to return some reply. I need hardly point out how desirable it is that 
there shall be no divergence of opinion or action in a matter of such grave international 
importance. 

‘You should at once see Monsfieur] Poincaré/Jaspar and convey to him the request 
contained in this telegram.’ 

2 See No. 201, n. 1. 
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Paris and Brussels, pointing out the utter inadequacy of the sum offered, and 
this without any real guarantees or security, and the impossibility of comply- 
ing with the demand for withdrawal from the Ruhr, or of admitting the 
continuance of so-called passive resistance, which sometimes took a most 
active form. The reply would not be harsh in tone, but it would be un- 
compromising in its terms. In reply to a question of mine Monsieur Poincaré 
said that the proposals, as worded, could not be regarded as a basis for 
discussion, but he did not desire to close any door, and other amended 
proposals which could in any way be regarded as acceptable would receive 
due consideration. 


No. 205 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 69 Telegraphic [C 7899/1/18] 


Most Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1923, 2.30 p.m. 
Confidential 


Your telegram No. 92.! 

Please convey to M. Jaspar my sincere appreciation of the spirit in which 
the Belgian government are approaching the problem raised by the German 
note, and more particularly their anxiety to take into consideration the views 
of the British government in the matter. You should assure him that His 
Majesty’s Government welcome and entirely reciprocate the desire for a 
friendly exchange of views between the principal allied governments, before 
the terms of the reply to the German communication, which was addressed 
in identical terms to them all, are definitely settled. 

His Majesty’s Government accordingly trust that, in the interest of the 
allied Powers as a whole, Belgian government will continue to adhere to 
their opinion that there should, if possible, be a collective or identical reply 
to the German offer, and will exert all their influence in Paris in order to 
prevent the French from despatching an independent answer before there 
has been an opportunity of discussing the terms of a possible joint pronounce- 
ment by all the allies. 

I am instructing Lord Crewe to speak to Monsieur Poincaré urgently in 
the same sense.? 

Repeated to Paris No. 193, Berlin No. 96 and Rome No. 104. 


1 No. 203. 2 See No. 206, below. 
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No. 206 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 192 Telegraphic [G 7903/1/18] 
Most Urgent ; FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1923, 2.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 454 (of May grd).! ; 

I am repeating to Your Lordship telegrams? which I have exchanged with 
His Majesty’s Ambassador at Brussels ending with my telegram No. 69 of 
today.3 

I am rather surprised that French reply to German notet has been 
definitely settleds and is apparently to be despatched tomorrow. For 
Monsieur Poincaré has on repeated occasions given it to be clearly under- 
stood that the French government continued to regard the problem of Ger- 
man reparation as a matter concerning all their allies, as indeed it essentially 
is. More particularly in a written memorandum handed to me by the 
French Ambassador on March 28th,6 the French government specifically 
undertook to communicate any German offer to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and clearly stated that, though France and Belgium had entered the 


t No. 204. 2 See Nos. 203 and 204, n. 1. 

3 No. 205. + See No. 201, n. 1. 

5 In his despatch No. 1571 of May 5, Lord Curzon transmitted to Lord Crewe a copy of 
a record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation of May 4 with the French Ambassador. This 
ran: “The French Ambassador called today in order to inform me officially that the French 
Government had decided to concert with the Belgian Government in the reply to be 
returned to the German note. The French Government, on their part, were decided as to 
the nature of the reply, and they expected to receive Belgian assent very shortly. The 
Ambassador stated that M. Poincaré promised and undertook to communicate to the 
British Government the actual text of the proposed Franco-Belgian reply so soon as it had 
been settled. 

‘I took this opportunity to inform Comte de Saint-Aulaire of the substance of the instruc- 
tions which the Secretary of State had telegraphed to Lord Crewe this afternoon. I reminded 
the Ambassador of the repeated assurances given by M. Poincaré that, notwithstanding the 
separate Franco-Belgian action in the Ruhr, the French Government continued to regard 
the whole question of German reparations as a matter concerning all the Allies. I said that 
we had certainly been under the impression that, acting in the spirit of this assurance, the 
French Government would proceed to an exchange of views with the principal Allies 
before deciding on the answer to be given to the German note, and I asked whether the 
Ambassador himself did not consider it in the highest degree desirable that the German 
identic note should receive an answer representing the collective views of all the Allies, 
if it were possible for the latter to reach unanimity on this point. The Ambassador readily 
admitted the force of this suggestion, but pointed out that, unless such unanimity could be 
attained, the effort to reach it might prove to involve greater disadvantages than any 
disadvantage that would be involved in an immediate separate French reply; for the evidence 
of a divergence of view between the Allies would only become accentuated. I said there was 
no doubt a risk, but, taking everything into consideration, it seemed to me that it was worth 
taking. In any case, it was now for M. Poincaré to weigh the considerations put before him 
by Lord Crewe on behalf of His Majesty’s Government, and I could only express the earnest 
hope that M. Poincaré would not allow this occasion to slip of re-establishing, if possible, 
the harmony between the Allied Powers which had been broken by the French advance on 
the Ruhr.’ 6 See No. 161, n. 4. 
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Ruhr alone, they had not ceased to regard their action as interallied and 
taken under the reparation chapter of the treaty. 

His Majesty’s Government therefore naturally presumed that acting in the 
spirit of these assurances the French government would consult with them 
before replying to German offer, and that at any rate an attempt would be 
made to proceed on lines acceptable to all the allies, and, as far as possible, 
representing their common views. His Majesty’s Government still believe 
that such consultation should take place before any one of the allies sends a 
reply to Germany’s communication which was in identic terms made to 
them all. 

I accordingly request Your Lordship to seek an immediate interview with 
Monsieur Poincaré and to urge upon him most urgently that French 
government should defer sending reply to German note pending exchange of 
views between the principal allied powers. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 68, Berlin No. 95 and Rome No. 103. 


No. 207 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 4, 5.20 p.m.) 


No. 93 Telegraphic [C 7961/1 [18] 
Urgent BRUSSELS, May 4, 1923, 3.07 p.m. 


German reparation offer. 

I communicated to Minister for Foreign Affairs substance of your tele- 
gram No. 66! received late last night, telling His Excellency that it must have 
crossed with my telegrams of yesterday.2 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that in the meantime he had received 
urgent note from French president of the council proposing a Franco- 
Belgian meeting. Belgian government were examining it. 

I pointed out that if he accepted this procedure his own idea of a collective 
note naturally fell to the ground. Judging by French president of the 
council’s past notes I imagined that his present one would hardly be of a 
kind which His Majesty’s Government could endorse and thus there would 
be divergence between Allies which you hoped to avoid. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that wishes expressed in your telegram 
No. 661 must certainly affect the position. I told him that similar repre- 
sentations would have been made at Paris. I gather that your representa- 
tions will be subject to further consultation between Brussels and Paris.3 

1 No. 204, n. 1. 2 See No. 203. 

3 In his telegram No. 94 of May 4, Sir G. Grahame stated: ‘Monsieur Jaspar seemed to 


have qualms about Italy being left out not to mention Great Britain. Your message made 
a great impression upon him and he evidently intends to treat it as a new fact in reply to 


French government.’ 
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No. 208 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 110 Telegraphic [C 8070/1 /18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1923, 9 p.m. 


My telegram to Lord Crewe No. 192 of today.! 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires today communicated suggestion put forward by 
M. Mussolini that British and Italian governments should exchange views as 
to the answer to be returned to German identic note on reparations. He was 
informed of the substance of the instructions telegraphed to Lord Crewe. 
You may similarly speak to M. Mussolini and express gratification at identity 
of view between our two governments as to necessity of previous consul- 
tation with one another before replying to German note. His Majesty’s 
Government earnestly hope French and Belgian governments will be induced 
to agree on their part to such consultation. 

Repeated to Paris No. 198 and Brussels No. 70. 


1 No. 206. 


No. 209 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 96 Telegraphic [C 7990/1 [18] 
BRUSSELS, May 4, 1923, 10.50 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me in middle of a crowd at a reception at 
the Hôtel de Ville in honour of Spanish Sovereigns! this afternoon that if I 
would come tomorrow at midday he would show me text of Franco-Belgian 
reply to German offer. 

I expressed indignant surprise at his action. He said M. Poincaré had told 
Belgian Ambassador in Paris that His Majesty’s Ambassador had informed 
him that, in opinion of His Majesty’s Government, German offer was 
absolutely inadequate and had asked what French reply would be in order to 
answer on same lines.? I said this must have been a misrepresentation for 
identic instructions had been sent yesterday evening to Brussels and Paris3 
and that I had told Monsieur Jaspar this morning their exact tenor. 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 King Alfonso XIII and Queen Victoria Eugenia visited Brussels May 3-6. 
2 Cf. No. 210, below. ; 
3 See No. 204, n. 1. 
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No. 210 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 5, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 457 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7966/1 /18] 
PARIS, May 4, 1923 
Your telegram No. 192.1 
I went to see the President of the Council at once. He entirely declines to 
admit necessity of concerting terms of reply when that reply is merely a 
refusal to consider propositions involving a breach of Treaty of Versailles. 
He would of course consult Allies regarding methods of payment, if these 
were being considered, but he was quite prepared to send in the reply 
without agreeing with the Belgian government on its final terms if their 
reply was delayed. He had sent a very full résumé today to the French 
Ambassador in London,? and you would see from it that it was a mere 
repetition of what had been already said. If there had been anything new on 
the subject of reparations he would of course have let you know beforehand. 
Monsieur Poincaré spoke very decidedly, but his tone was not unfriendly.3 


t No. 206, 2 See No. 218, below. 

3 Refering to this telegram, Sir G. Grahame, in his telegram No. 107 of May 11, stated: 
‘It is the case that French President of the Council stated to Belgian government on 5th 
instant that he would present his reply to German government at hour fixed by him 
whether or no Belgian government followed suit. Belgian government considered whether 
they should pay no attention to this threat but deciding factor which induced them to act 
simultaneously with French was the thought of encouragement which would otherwise be 
given to Germany.’ 


No. 211 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 494 [C 7991 [1 /18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador, who has just left me, came to convey a message 
identical with the information which I had received from Brussels earlier in 
the day as to the views of M. Jaspar with regard to the reply to be sent to the 
German note.! When I read out your Excellency’s telegram? recording your 
conversation with the Belgian Foreign Minister, the Ambassador recognised 
its complete correspondence with his own instructions. Accordingly, there 
only remained for me to tell him how warmly I approved of the action which 
the Belgian Government had taken in the matter, and to acquaint him with 
the telegraphic reply which I had already returned. 

I further informed Baron Moncheur that I had acted in the same sense at 


1 See No. 201, n. I. 2 See No. 203. 3 See No. 205. 
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Paris,+ and I hoped that these joint representations would have the effect of 
preventing M. Poincaré from taking any abrupt or independent action on 
his own account, and would enable the Belgian Government to persevere 
with the suggestion which they had so happily made. 

I further told his Excellency that I had reason to know that the Italian 
Government were of the same opinion,’ and, if the idea of a collective reply 
were thus generally favoured, it seemed to me that we should commit a great 
mistake if any of us allowed it to fail. On the other hand I earnestly hoped 
that M. Jaspar, having spontaneously acted as he had done and having 
appealed for British support, would not now be frightened by M. Poincaré 
and run away. 

The Ambassador cordially appreciated my recognition of the service 
rendered by his chief, to whom he proposed to telephone at once in the sense 
of our conversation. He then passed on to ask me what was my general 
opinion of the German reply, and to this I answered that, while I thought 
certain portions of the answer were characterised by the stupidity which is not 
an uncommon feature of German diplomacy—lI was alluding more particu- 
larly to the manner in which they had dragged in the question of passive 
resistance and evacuation of the Ruhr—and although it might be thought 
that the actual offers made by the Germans were inadequate and unaccept- 
able, yet I could not conceal from myself the fact that with regard to the 
triple invitation which I had addressed to them in my speech last week [sic],6 
to make an offer of their willingness and intention to pay, to have the payment 
fixed by authorities properly charged with the duty, and at the same time to 
offer specific guarantees for the continued payments, the German Govern- 
ment had, in however obscure or unsatisfactory a manner, responded to my 
appeal. 

I further reminded the Ambassador that in the same speech I had stated 
that, if such a move as I had suggested were made, the help of the British 
Government would be forthcoming to both parties. In these circumstances, 
I was not at all prepared to allow the overture which I had initiated to be 
turned down because M. Poincaré objected to the terms. Such a result would 
mean that an intervention which everybody had acclaimed must be regarded 
as a failure, and further, that we should find ourselves back in the quagmire, 
the situation in the Ruhr getting daily and weekly worse while everybody sat 
and looked on in a manner that was both helpless and futile. 

Surely we must all recognise that, whether or not the thirty milliards of 
gold marks named in the German note were a ridiculous proposal, the duty 
of determining what she should pay, and what was her capacity for payment, 
could not permanently be ignored. The task must be undertaken at some 
time or other. It devolved upon the Allied Governments. It could not be 
appropriated by any one or two of their number, and if we were to allow the 
French Government, or the French and Belgian Governments in com- 
bination, to return the kind of reply that was apparently contemplated in 
Paris, a golden opportunity might be lost. 

+ See No. 206. 5 See No. 208. 6 See No. 191, n. 1. 
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The Ambassador thanked me warmly for this expression of my views, and 
undertook to communicate them at once to his Government. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


No. 212 


Mr. Niemeyer (Treasury) to Sir E. Crowe (Received May 5) 
[C 7984/1/18] 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, May 4, 1923 
Dear Crowe, 
I think you should have the enclosed copy of Bradbury’s note on the 


German reparation offer.! We should all, I should imagine, agree that the 
actual offer is no use. To take but a few obvious points :— 


1. There is no provision for effective control over German finance. 

2. It is assumed that Germany will be able to borrow 20 milliards, equals 
£1,000 million sterling, by 1927. This is, of course, quite fantastic. There is 
no earthly chance of Germany borrowing anything appreciable in London or 
America until she has got her finances straight and until the French have left 
the Ruhr, and even after that the amounts will be infinitely less than £1,000 
millions. i 

3. If Germany does not succeed in borrowing, she has to pay 5 per cent. 
interest plus 1 per cent. sinking fund from 1927. This would leave her 
annual payments far less than she would certainly have to pay for a market 
loan, and thus, unlike our Paris plans, would give her no incentive whatever 
to borrow; in fact, quite the contrary. 

4. While the Ruhr no doubt lengthens the period of a moratorium, it is by 
no means certain that it should reduce the ultimate total payment to so low 
a figure as 30 milliards, a figure in itself barely sufficient to cover French 
devastated regions alone without anything at all for other people or for this 
country. I should not, however, attach much importance to this part of the 
German note, for Germany is not likely, in any case, to have put her best 
offer on the table. 

What seems to me really important is the offer to refer the whole matter to 
an impartial tribunal. I am quite sure that this is the only way in which a 
decision can be reached. While at the moment the French would be most 
unwilling to contemplate any such thing, it seems to me that it would be a 
great mistake on our part for us not to express, so far as we are concerned, 
our readiness to accept such a solution. 

It is becoming increasingly necessary to lose no opportunity, however un- 
promising at first sight, to bring the Ruhr business to an end. At first it gave 
a certain stimulus to some British trades, such as steel; the effect of that is now 
passing off, and the increased price of coal, added to the block in textiles, is 


1 See No. 201, n. 1. 
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growing serious. The world reaction of the Ruhr, e.g., on American partici- 
pation in the financial reconstruction of Europe, is becoming more and more 
obvious. I should not be surprised. if in the next few weeks there were a 
considerable check to British industry, and nothing will remove the depres- 
sion so much as a change in the Ruhr position. I very much hope, therefore, 
that we shall not be led into a hasty endorsement of the French rejection, and 
that we shall seriously consider whether we should not express public approval 
of the suggested reference to an independent body. I suppose there would be 
no chance of getting the Americans à propos of the note to repeat Hughes’s 
suggestion? in some slightly more definite form? 
_ Yours sincerely, 
O. E. NIEMEYER 


EncLosuRE IN No. 212 
Note by Sir J. Bradbury on the German Reparation Offer* 


An examination of the text of the financial arrangements proposed in the 
new German offer discloses very little variation from the plan prepared by 
the German Government for submission to the Paris Conference in January, 
generally referred to as the ‘Bergmann proposals’.3 

The aggregate German liability under the Peace Treaty is to be fixed at 30 
milliards of gold marks. It is to be met, subject to the conditions and quali- 
fications referred to below, by three international loans, the first of the amount 
of 20 milliard gold marks to be raised within the period between now and 
the 1st July, 1927 (if possible, the whole of it immediately), the second of 
5 milliards by July 1929, and the third, also of 5 milliards, by July 1931. 

Interest on the initial loan (or, if the whole of it is not raised, on the part of 
it actually raised) is for a period of four years to be paid out of the proceeds of 
the loan itself. In the event of it proving impossible to raise the whole of the 
loan by July 1927, interest at 5 per cent. and sinking fund at 1 per cent. on 
the difference between the amount actually raised and the whole 20 milliards, 
as from the 1st July, 1927, are to be paid to the Reparation Commission. 

This arrangement amounts in effect to the Reparation Commission 
accepting in 1927, in the form of 5 per cent. German bonds instead of cash, 
such part of the 20 milliards as has not been raised on the international 
market. i 

If it proves impossible when the time comes to issue the second and third 
instalments of 5 milliards each, an impartial International Commission is to 
decide ‘if, when and how the balance still uncovered is to be obtained’. The 
same commission is also, in July 1931, to decide ‘if, when and how, for a 
period beginning the 1st July, 1923, interest not provided for in the preced- 
ing arrangements can be secured’, 

There is, therefore, a substantive liability to the Reparation Commission or 
the Allied Governments of 20 milliards (present value) less the sums required 


2 See No. 15 and Vol. XX, No, 157. 
3 See Nos. 1 and 2. See also Vol. XX, Nos. 159, 162, and 163. 
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for interest and sinking fund on the loans issued during the next four years, in 
so far as they may be raised and the value for the same period of the interest 
on the amounts not covered by loans, which is suspended until July 1927— 
` say a net present value of about 15 milliards. 

There is a further contingent liability (defeasible by the action of the 
International Tribunal) of 5 milliards six years hence and another 5 milliards 
eight years hence. | | 

There is a further contingent liability in respect of the interest remitted 
during the earlier years. This, however, is wholly within the discretion of the 
Tribunal, and the question of imposing it would only arise in the event of 
either of the second and third international loans having been successfully 
floated ‘under normal conditions’, or after the Tribunal has made provision 
. for securing the balance of these loans not so covered.* 

The whole plan is, of course, based on the assumption that a large inter- 
national loan to be floated almost immediately for the liquidation of the 
German reparation liability is a feasible proposition. I believe this assump- 
tion to be entirely fallacious, but it is not without interest to compare the 
financial effect of the German offer, in the event of its being possible to raise 
such a loan, with what would have been the position under the British pro- 
posals of January on the same assumption. 

Under the British proposals, if an immediate loan of 25 milliards could 
have been raised, the whole of the first series bonds would have been paid off 
forthwith. The second series bonds, which are redeemable in 1933 at 76 per 
cent. of their face value, would be worth, on the basis of this redemption 
price, between 10-11 milliards in 1929, and between 11-12 milliards in 1931. 

The loans required under the British plan would therefore have been 25 
milliards at once, and, say, 54 milliards in 1929, and another 54 milliards in 
1931. The whole of the funds, however, required for the service of these 
loans would have had to be provided from the outset either out of the 
German budget or additional loans. Under the German plan, loan charges 
during the moratorium period are to be deducted from the proceeds of the 
loans to be paid over to the Allies. 

The net yield of the initial loan under the German plan therefore cannot be 
put much higher than 15 milliards, and it is highly probable that the sub- 
sequent loans, if they materialised at all, would materialise only subject to 
similar stipulations. On a very rough calculation, therefore, I should say 
that on the assumption that large international loans can be raised, the 
German offer, leaving out of account the second contingent liability, which is 


+ A note on the original runs: ‘The drafting of the provision in respect of this second 
contingent liability is very obscure and unsatisfactory. Its maximum amount, on the 
principle that the total reparation debt ought to be 30 milliards present value, ought to be 
the amount necessary to compensate for the non-payment in full of the interest on the whole 
of the liability from the commencement, but the wording can be interpreted, and is prob- 
ably intended to be interpreted, to exclude interest actually paid out of the proceeds of the 
first loan, although, in fact, the cost of this interest falls upon the creditors, since it is 
deducted from the proceeds of the loans, If the plan is to be seriously considered, this 
ambiguity should be corrected.’ 
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very nebulous, is an equivalent of about 60 per cent. of what we asked for in 
January. 

If the second contingent liability under the German plan were made to 
cover the whole difference between the present value of the proceeds of the 
three loans and a present value of 30 milliards, the plan would, of course, 
give on paper at any rate a present value of 30 milliards compared with a 
present value of 33 milliards of the two series of bonds under the British 
plan, series I calculated at immediate redemption value and series II at 
redemption value as on date of issue in 1933, discounted at present value on 
the 5 per cent. table. On this basis the German plan gives a value equivalent 
to more than go per cent. of that of the British. 

But on the assumption that large international loans are not feasible, the 
present value of the annuities which Germany would have to pay under 
our proposals, even on the assumption that the second series bonds are 
ultimately wholly cancelled by the Arbitral Tribunal, is 394 milliards. 

Under the German plan, the only substantive liability in this event is to 
pay a thirty-six year annuity of 1-2 milliards, beginning four years hence— 
present value on the 5 per cent. table, 16:4 milliards. The German plan has 
thus, from the point of view of the Allies, the weakness that, unlike our plan, 
it contains no inducement to Germany to make any real effort to facilitate 
international loans, seeing that she will probably be better off if they fail 
than if they succeed, 

As regards details, no serious attempt at precision is made. 

The ‘forfait’ is to cover ‘the obligation of Germany for deliveries in cash 
and kind consequent on the Treaty of Versailles’. It therefore presumably 
includes costs of armies of occupation, clearing-office balances, obligations to 
effect restitution not already made, or under agreements in commutation of 
such obligations, etc. If this assumption is correct—and if it is made clear 
that the offer refers to obligations now outstanding and no deduction is to be 
claimed in respect of past payments—its ambit is practically the same as that 
of the British plan of January. 

A part of the proposed German debt of 30 milliards is to be discharged by 
the continuance of deliveries in kind, the value of which must therefore by 
some means or other be made available for the payment of interest and 
sinking fund on the proposed international loans. No indication is given as 
to the method suggested. Clear definitions are desirable under both these 
heads. 

The stipulations as regards the release of pledges already forcibly seized 
and the Allies abstaining from such forcible seizures in future are, in my 
opinion, merely ordinary common sense, and, in any case, absolutely 
essential before international loans can be contemplated. They are, however, 
formulated in a manner quite unnecessarily offensive to the French. On the 
other hand, the positive undertaking as to finding security for the proposed 
international loans [is] quite nebulous—the rumours as to offers to pledge 
the railways, etc., having failed (no doubt for political reasons) to materialise. 

The view expressed in the note that this question must be dealt with in 
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negotiation with potential leaders (who are the parties mainly concerned) is 
quite sound, but, on the other hand, the French cannot be expected to 
surrender their existing ‘pledges —however useless they may be for practical 
purposes—without something more definite than is offered them. The 
stipulations as to the removal of economic barriers, though less objectionable 
than similar stipulations made in the previous offers by reason of the fact 
that they are now made conditional upon the removal of unfair competition 
as the result of the stabilisation of the mark, are likely to be generally un- 
acceptable, even by Great Britain. These points and the apparently (but 
possibly not really) uncompromising declaration in the last paragraph as to 
the relation between evacuation of the Ruhr and the commencement of 
negotiations are, from the point of view of diplomacy, the most unsatis- 
factory elements in the note. 

The German offer will, therefore, I fear, not carry us very far towards a 
settlement, and it will need to be very carefully handled if it is not actually to 
put us back. 

I doubt whether, regard being had to the political difficulties of the 
German Government and the very real uncertainty whether the French will 
accept political arrangements, in the absence of which any appreciable 
reparation payments would be impossible, the German Government could 
honestly, so far as the financial side of the proposals is concerned, have put 
forward anything better. 

I should therefore be very sorry to see the British Government joining the 
French in branding the offer as a ridiculous one, to be treated as conclusive 
evidence of German mauvaise volonté, and a justification for our either giving 
active support to French measures of coercion or even infusing increased 
benevolence into our neutrality. 

The attitude I should be disposed to adopt would be that we regard the 
figures proposed as inadequate, but that we appreciate the difficulty of 
the German Government committing itself definitely to higher figures until 
the future regimen of the German territories now occupied by the French and 
Belgians has been settled; that in any case, any proposal for a settlement 
based on the flotation of international loans necessarily presupposes conditions 
in which the flotation of such loans would be practicable. It is highly im- 
probable that under present conditions a loan to the German Government 
for the purpose of enabling it to meet its reparation obligations would readily 
find subscribers either in the German or French market, and it is unlikely 
that other markets would look favourably on propositions which failed to 
appeal to investors in the countries primarily concerned. It therefore seems 
to us that no project for the solution of the question by means of an inter- 
national loan can with advantage be considered until as a result of direct 
discussion between France and Germany of the political and economic 
problems arising out of the failure of Germany to carry out her financial 
obligations under the Peace Treaty and the Franco-Belgian occupation of 
the Ruhr have resulted in arrangements sufficiently stable to give a basis for 
the re-establishment of German credit. 
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As regards the general situation, it is true, I think, that in spite of the bold 
front which is still being presented by M. Poincaré and the French press, the 
illusions generally entertained here when the occupation was taken in hand 
are gradually evaporating. I have no doubt whatever that the French 
Government would be only too glad of a good excuse for negotiating but I 
am equally sure that French public opinion will prevent negotiations from 
getting anywhere near actualities for quite a long time. 

The note has, of course, as was to be anticipated, been received with a 
howl of execration by the French press, but even this howl is a trifle less full- 
throated than might have been expected and there is a quite discernible 
undercurrent of nervousness, and great anxiety is expressed as to the manner 
in which the proposals will be received by Great Britain. There are even 
indications in some quarters of a fear that without British co-operation the 
task which France has set herself is an impossible one. This undercurrent of 
nervousness is the cloud on the horizon, no bigger than a man’s hand, which 
is the precursor of abundance of rain at a later date. But the storm will take 
some months in brewing. 

France generally will not wake up to the folly of the Ruhr adventure until 
its financial and economic consequences to herself have become much more 
apparent than they are at the moment. Whether German passive resistance 
continues or breaks down, France being left to govern the Ruhr and Rhine- 
land as a conquered country, the financial sterility of the enterprise is likely 
to become apparent before Christmas. If political confusion in unoccupied 
Germany supervenes earlier, the crisis in France will probably be accelerated. 
When it does come the decline in the exchange value of the franc will, I am 
convinced, be very rapid, and—possibly after a futile march to Berlin, which 
would merely accelerate the débdcle—the French will realise that they have 
got to be sensible. 

The German note, with all its imperfections, is a step in advance, but 
further steps on both the German and French side must be made before we 
can profitably take a hand. It seems to me to be essential that for the 
moment we should continue to stand aloof. Any assistance we may give to 
France, even if it is limited to sympathy and moral support, would certainly 
have the effect of temporarily staving off the collapse of French credit, the 
prospect of which is the only hopeful element in the situation. It would not 
be real kindness to France, since the longer the strain of the present situation 
lasts the greater will be the crash at the end of it. | 

If we keep aloof we at any rate avoid getting tied up with impossible 
French demands, with the danger of being ourselves involved in sterile 
coercive measures. 
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No. 213 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 97 Telegraphic [C 8017/1 [18] 


| BRUSSELS, May 4, 1923, 11.30 p.m. 
My immediately preceding telegram.! 
On returning from Hôtel de Ville, I found your telegrams Nos. 69 to me? 
and 192 to Paris.3 
I at once sought an interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs, gave him 
your message and told him generally of tenor of instructions to His Majesty’s 
Ambassador in Paris. He appeared highly embarrassed and like a person in 
a dilemma. I used strong language telling him that if Belgian government 
ignored Your Lordship’s request, they would lose all credit with His Majesty’s 
Government. The ink was scarcely dry on my telegram, transmitting 
informally it was true his proposals for concerted allied action.+ I could not 
understand this furious haste to reply to a notes addressed not only to Belgium 
and France but also to their principal allies. Such action was, to say the 
least of it, treating His Majesty’s Government most cavalierly. He said that 
his position was most difficult. I replied that it was quite simple; the first 
thing to do was to reply to British government before he replied to German 


government. 
Repeated to Paris. 
1 No. 209. 2 No. 205. 3 No. 206. 
+ See No. 203. 5 See No. 201, n. 1. 
No. 214 


Memorandum on the difficulties made by the Franco-Belgian authorities in 
the Rhineland respecting the extension to goods forwarded under contracts con- 
cluded before February 20 of the Rhineland Commission’s decision of March 15} 


[C 8176/2751 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 4, 1923 


On March 15 the Rhineland commission decided that in order to facilitate 
foreign trade with the occupied territories the foreign purchaser might 
substitute himself for the German exporter so far as the application for an 
export licence was concerned in respect of orders placed before February rst. 

As His Majesty’s Government were at the time not altogether satisfied as 
to the spirit in which this decision was likely to be enforced, His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris was instructed to say that ‘short of obtaining a definite 
undertaking from the French government that every case endorsed by 
Lord Kilmarnock will be granted adequate facilities, His Majesty’s 

1 The text of this decision was communicated to the Foreign Office in Coblenz telegram 
No. 134 of March 15 (C 4892/2751/18), not printed. 
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Government may be reluctantly compelled to reconsider their whole 
attitude with regard to the present measures of trade control in the old and 
new occupied territories’ .? 

On March 193 Mr. Phipps reported that the Quai d’Orsay had assured 
him that every case endorsed by Lord Kilmarnock would be granted 
facilities. ‘This treatment would apply to contracts entered into before 
February 1, but the same facilities would be granted in cases submitted 7 
Lord Kilmarnock i in future.’ 

On March 24 Mr. Phipps was instructed with reference to this assurance 
to inform the French government that His Majesty’s Government presumed 
‘precisely similar treatment will be afforded to goods forwarded under post- 
ist February contracts to that afforded to goods forwarded under pre-1st 
February contracts, viz., that such goods will be allowed to go forward if 
British importer pays export duty at rate in force at date of contract and 
applies for export licence under certificate from Lord Kilmarnock’.4 

On April 7 the French government stated that ‘the 1st February having 
been fixed as the limit to the provisional régime, it is from this date that the 
German exporters will, in conformity with the German law maintained in 
force by the occupying authorities, be qualified to present applications for 
licences. Nevertheless in exceptional cases, for example, when it is a matter 
of merchandise which can only be supplied from the occupied territories, 
the competent inter-allied services have power to entertain applications for 
licences made in conformity with the rules arranged for pre-1st February 
contracts’.s No action was, upon the advice of the Board of Trade,é taken 
on the French communication of April 7. But on April 26 the German 
government passed a decree permitting their merchants, provided that they 
‘have where necessary been granted export and import licences in accordance 
with the German regulations’ to forward or accept goods crossing the frontier 
even though in respect of such goods duty might be paid and licence applied 
for to the Franco-Belgian authorities.” 

On April 26 Lord Kilmarnock was therefore instructed to press for the 
extension of the March 15 decision ‘as regards exports to cover orders placed 
before February 20° and ‘as regards imports, since the existing tariff is in 
practically all cases lower than rates in force before February 20, to arrange 
that import licences if required shall be issued on the application of British 
traders submitted through and certified by you on the basis of evidence 
furnished by the applicant, and to relate to goods covered by a bona fide 
order placed with the British exporter concerned prior to February 20.’8 At 


2 Foreign Office telegram No, 128 to Paris of March 17 (C 4924/2751/18), not printed. 

3 Paris telegram No. 317 (C 5174/2751/18), not printed. 

4 Foreign Office telegram No. 147 to Paris (C 5313/2751/18), not printed. 

5 This French note was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 871 of 
April 8 (C 6307/2751/18), not printed. 

6 In a letter of April 13 to the Foreign Office (C 6684/2751/18), not printed. 

7 The text of the German decree was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch 
No. 292 of April 27 (G 7871/2751/18), not printed. 

® Foreign Office telegram No. 130 to Coblenz (C 7336/2751/18), not printed. 
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the same time His Majesty’s representatives at Paris and Brussels were 
instructed to impress upon the French and Belgian governments the im- 
portance which His Majesty’s Government attached to their conceding this 
extension of the March 15 decision.’ | 

On April 281 Lord Kilmarnock reported that delay in taking decision 
respecting extension of March 15 decision was due to reluctance of military 
authorities in the Ruhr, and on May 2" he reported that ‘the licence com- 
mittee states that they are not authorised to extend date from February 1 to 
February 20. They suggest privately that His Majesty’s Government might 
make representations in Paris and Brussels. I think that if French and 
Belgian delegates on committee are consulted by their governments they 
will recommend extension, but I understand that French and Belgian High 
Commissioners are not desirous of taking initiative.’ 


9 Foreign Office telegrams No. 186 to Paris and No. 65 to Brussels of April 26 (C 7336/ 
2751/18), not printed. 

10 Coblenz telegram No. 229 (C 7590/2751/18), not printed. 

1t Coblenz telegram No. 238 (C 7835/2751/18), not printed. 


No. 215 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 5, 2.30 p.m.) 


No. ror Telegraphic: by telephone [C 8049/1 /18] 


Most Urgent BRUSSELS, May 5, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this morning to tell me that as a 
result of my representations,! Cabinet Council had been summoned early 
this morning and had decided unanimously to inform French government 
that Belgian government insisted on suspending despatch of reply to German 
‘Government for forty-eight hours in order to allow time for observations of 
His Majesty’s Government to be received and examined. 

I asked Monsieur Jaspar whether he had decided upon a course of action 
at the end of the forty-eight hours whatever the circumstances might then be. 
He exclaimed with some agitation: ‘One thing at a time. Don’t ask us to do 
anything impossible. We cannot separate ourselves from France with whom 
we are in the Ruhr at such a moment.’ 


1 See No. 213. 
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No. 216 


Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) io the Marquess Curzon of Ki edleston 
(Received May 5, 8 p.m.) 
No. 244 Telegraphic [C 8060/2751 /18] 
COBLENZ, May 5, 1923, 4 p.m. 

My telegram No. 238.1 

French and Belgian High Commissioners inform me that their govern- 
ments are opposed to official extension of date from February 1st to February 
2oth as latter consider that traders by February 1st should have had ample 
time to have informed themselves of new conditions. I have, however, 
reason to believe that they would be prepared to recommend their 
governments to meet us on this question. I suggest that French and Belgian 
governments might be asked to give a private assurance to the effect that all 
applications received by May gist in respect of contracts entered into by 
February 20th would be treated in exactly the same way as contracts coming 
under decision of March 15th. There appears to be no difficulty as to 
extension of date for receiving applications to May grst. 

Repeated to Stockholm, Berlin, Brussels and Paris. 


1 See No. 214, n. 11. 


No. 217 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 6, 9 a.m.) 


No. 89 Telegraphic [C 8061 [1/78] 


ROME, May 5, 1923, 9 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 110.1 

I spoke to President of the Council this evening in the sense authorised and 
he expressed his appreciation. He agreed entirely in views expressed in 
second paragraph of your telegram No. 192 to Paris.? But, he said, French 
Ambassador had just communicated to him substance of French reply: to 
German note* which would be handed to German Ambassadors in Paris and 
Brussels this evening. He read me summary which French Ambassador had 
communicated privately to him. He expressed astonishment at Belgian 
government having acquiesced in sending note at once as this was contrary 
to impression they had at first given him as to attitude. 

President of the Council said that only course now open was to wait [for] 
exact text of French note and to see if there was any possible bridge between 
that note and German offer, which was he must admit thoroughly unsatis- 
factory. He would welcome any suggestions Your Lordship had to make on 


1 No, 208. 2 No. 206, 
3 See No. 218, n. 1, below. 4 See No. 201, n. 1. 
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the subject, and if as was probable Italian government could agree [to] them 
he would afford wholehearted support. 


No. 218 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 201 Telegraphic [C 8071 /1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 5, 1923, 10 p.m. 


French Ambassador has just been to see me. He read out to me note! 
which purported to be reply of French and Belgian governments to German 
note,? and which he informed me was to be handed to German Ambassadors 
at Paris and Brussels at 6 this evening, i.e. while he was actually in my room. 
Upon my enquiring whether I was to understand that this note had already 
been agreed to by both governments or whether it was a note upon the 
acceptance of which by Belgium French government relied he did not know 
for certain, but assumed that Belgium would either deliver identic note or 
note couched in similar terms. Without disclosing what had passed between 
Belgian government and myself, I at once expressed profound surprise at 
action of Monsieur Poincaré. Not only had he broken his promise to consult 
His Majesty’s Government before returning any answer,3 but he had actually 
only acquainted us with its terms after it had been practically despatched. 
To me this seemed a very serious breach both of diplomatic courtesy and of 
allied concord. What explanation, I asked, could possibly be given of this 
procedure? The Ambassador first argued that there had been no time to con- 
sult His Majesty’s Government, to which the reply was easy—that Monsieur 
Poincaré had known our views from the day after the delivery of the German 
note on May 2nd. He then attempted to contend that in a matter so directly 
affecting France and Belgium, they were at liberty to reply on their own 
account. My answer was that the opportunity for giving any reply at all had 
only arisen from my speech in the House of Lords,‘ but for which no German 
offer would have been made. I had in the interest of peace and of the allies 
as a whole, assumed the responsibility of making a definite suggestion which 
had been regarded everywhere, except in France, as a substantial advance. 
And now the French government without so much as consulting me had 
taken upon themselves to slam the door which I had tried to open. The 
Ambassador could only reply that we were still free to express our views upon 
reparations, which was an allied question, while the Ruhr was not: and he 
further said that if we had tried to construct a concerted reply and had failed, 
the result would have been disastrous. To this the answer was obvious—that 


1 In his telegram No. 461 of May 5 (by telephone, received 7.50 p.m.) Lord Crewe had 
transmitted a rough extempore translation of this note which was to be handed to the 
German Chargés d’Affaires in Paris and Brussels on May 6. In his despatch No. 1108 of 
May 5, not printed, Lord Crewe transmitted a copy of the French text of the note. 

2 See No. 201, n. 1. 3 Cf. No. 206. + See No. 191, n. 1. 
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at least the attempt might have been made; and in my opinion might very 
likely have succeeded. As it was the divergence was now certain to be pro- 
duced, and the responsibility would be Monsieur Poincaré’s alone: The 
Ambassador, driven from this ground, then admitted that had he been in the 
position of Monsieur Poincaré, he would have acted in the manner I had 
suggested; and finally fell back upon the sole defence left open to him, 
namely that public opinion in France was in so excited and nervous a 
condition that it would not have brooked any delay. 

I asked His Excellency to inform Monsieur Poincaré of the serious view 
that I took of the action of the French government; and I added that there 
would be no option for His Majesty’s Government but to tell the tale to 
Parliament where a ministerial declaration had been promised for Monday 
next.’ I should at once consult my colleagues about this. Nor would that be 
enough. The independent action of France and Belgium would compel the 
remaining allies, who I believed were in agreement, to consider their action. 
They might feel it their duty [to] make an independent statement of their 
views: and thus the impetuous action of Monsieur Poincaré might reveal a 
want of harmony both in opinion and in action which, instead of making 
matters better, would leave them worse. 

The Franco-Belgian reply which Your Excellency has seen,® but of which 
the Ambassador did not leave me a copy appeared to me to be couched in the 
most uncompromising terms and to give no opening for further parley. 

When the Ambassador applied to the German proposals the epithet 
‘derisory’, I replied that, inadequate, stupid, and in some respects shadowy or 
obscure as they were—and willing as I should have been to point this out in 
a concerted answer, I could not agree that they ought to be turned down 
with contempt. We all knew that it was absurd to go on talking as Monsieur 
Poincaré did about the 132 milliards, that new figures would have to be 
fixed, and that the allies must get together to do it. The opportunity had 
been afforded of taking this step: and when it was known that the French 
government had not even thought it worth while to consult us before turning 
it down, I could not help fearing that the impression produced would be 
deplorable. A little later in the afternoon Baron Moncheur called, and heard 
with dismay of the abject desertion by his government, of which you will 
read in my telegram to Brussels.7 The utmost that M. Jaspar had been able 
to effect was to secure a postponement of the delivery of the Franco-Belgian 
note till tomorrow evening, a concession, as I pointed out, which was desti- 
tute of any value. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 71 and Rome No. 115. 


5 For Lord Curzon’s statement of Tuesday, May 8, see 54 H.L. Deb. 5 s., cols. 2-4. 
6 See n. 1. 
7 No. 219, below. 
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No. 219 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
| No. 72 Telegraphic [C 8072/1/18)} 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 5, 1923, 10.45 p.m. 


Upon receipt of your telegrams Nos. 96! and 101,2 revealing lamentable 
fact that Belgian government had run away from their own spontaneous 
proposal, I at once sent for Belgian Ambassador, to whom, with startling 
prevision, I had expressed only yesterday afternoon the fear that M. Jaspar 
might be guilty of this very act. 

Before he arrived, French Ambassador called, read out to me the terms of 
what he described as the Franco-Belgian reply to German note and announ- 
ced that it was to be delivered to German Ambassadors in Paris and Brussels 
this afternoon. You will see in my telegram to Paris No. 2013 what passed 
between us. I refrained from extending to M. Jaspar the treatment which he 
had accorded to me, and did not reveal to the French government either the 
fact or the extent of his tergiversation. Baron Moncheur had no explanation 
or defence to offer, except the truth, namely that, confronted with French 
insistence, or as I preferred to put it, M. Poincaré’s big stick, the Belgian 
government had had to give way thus not merely abandoning their own 
proposal but leaving us in the lurch. His Excellency had heard by telephone 
of the proposed postponement in delivery*+ of note for 24 hours, but could 
not inform me what value this illusory delay would possess. I authorised him 
to inform Belgian government how profoundly distressed and disappointed 
I was at their conduct, and how little encouragement it gave me ever again 
to rely upon Belgian action or promises in the future. I added that the story 
when told in Parliament—and I refrained from saying how much I should 
be willing to conceal—would produce a very bad effect; and that the inde- 
pendent action of France and Belgium could have no other consequence than 


1 No. 209. 2 No. 215. 3 No. 218, 

4 In his telegram No. 462 of May 5, Lord Crewe reported: ‘In view of the recent 
telegrams from Brussels explaining the attitude of the Belgian government regarding the 
reply to the German Note, I thought it desirable to call on the Belgian Ambassador this 
morning. I found that he had received, early yesterday, instructions from his government 
to see M. Poincaré as soon as possible in order to urge sufficient delay in presenting the 
reply for the Allies to consider fully its terms. He had not been able to see the President of 
the Council, but had an interview with M. de Peretti della Rocca, who apparently had 
repeated the same arguments that M. Poincaré used to me [see No. 210]. Knowing that the 
Belgian government were still insistent, I agreed with him that we should go together to see 
M. Poincaré this afternoon, in order to urge him to withhold the reply. Not long before the 
hour at which we were going to the Quai d’Orsay Baron Gaiffier d’Hestroy came here, and 
said he had just received a telephone message from Brussels that the Belgian government had 
agreed to the terms of the reply, and that they had arranged with the French government 
that it should not be delivered until seven o’clock tomorrow evening. In these circumstances 
it was useless for him to go to see M. Poincaré, as he was no longer in a position to make any 
representations. I thought it wiser also to cancel the appointment, as it seemed useless for 
me to repeat the arguments I had used yesterday in the absence of support from the Belgian 
Ambassador, and that I ought to await further instructions from Your Lordship.’ 
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to force the remaining allies to make statements which would reveal that the 
common front had been broken not by them, but at Paris and Brussels. You 
are at liberty to speak to M. Jaspar in this sense, and to inform him that he 
has presented me with one of the worst half hours that I have yet encountered 
since I entered the Foreign Office.’ 

Repeated to Paris No. 202 and Rome No. 116. : 


s In Foreign Office telegram No. 78 to Brussels of May 8 Lord Curzon stated: ‘I am 
greatly surprised at having received no reply from Your Excellency to my telegram No. 72 
(of May 5th) and no expression of apology or even of explanation from Belgian Ministers as 
to their extraordinary conduct. Kindly inform me at once what action you took on receipt 
of my telegram and why no answer has been returned.’ 

Sir G. Grahame replied in Brussels telegram No. 104 of May 8: ‘Concluding paragraph 
of your telegram No. 72 left me discretion to speak to Minister for Foreign Affairs in the 
sense of your conversation with Belgian Ambassador. 

‘My language to him in last two interviews was so strong and, as I heard from subordinate 
official, effect of Belgian Ambassador’s report of his interview with you was so great that 
I considered it a more refined punishment to leave him severely alone with his sense of 
guilt than to give him an opportunity, by renewed attack on old ground, of recovering his 
self-respect by counter-offensive and statement of Belgian grievances against us.’ 

Lord Curzon replied (Foreign Office telegram No. 80 of May 9): ‘In giving you liberty 
to use the language I indicated in my telegram No. 72 of May 5th when speaking to Mon- 
sieur Jaspar, I had not contemplated your not speaking with him at all, and I can only 
repeat my profound regret and disappointment that you did not take an opportunity to 
convey to him the deplorable effect produced on His Majesty’s Government by the way he 
has acted towards them. I have no certainty that my observations made to the Belgian 
Ambassador here were fully and accurately reported to Monsieur Jaspar and it is important 
that latter should be under no illusion as to the depth of the feeling created in our minds by 
his proceedings. Result has so far been that Monsieur Jaspar has had or has at any rate 
taken no opportunity of explaining or apologising for his conduct. Please therefore seek 
earliest possible opportunity to speak to him in the sense I authorised.’ 


No. 220 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 124 Telegraphic [C 8069/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, 1923, 6 p.m. 


Italian Chargé d’Affaires communicated to me this morning message 
from Signor Mussolini,! suggesting that Italy and Great Britain, whose views 


1 Signor Preziosi’s communication ran: ‘Signor Mussolini would be pleased to have as 
soon as possible your Excellency’s point of view on the situation arising from France’s and 
Belgium’s decision of sending a separate reply to Berlin without previously consulting the 
other Allies, 

‘He thinks that it would be opportune that, in their answer to the German note, Italy 
and Great Britain, while expressing analogous ideas at least on the fundamental lines, 
should not use identical terms. 

‘Signor Mussolini’s opinion would be that the answers should especially insist with the 
German Government on the absolute necessity of preparing a scheme of guarantees of 
such a serious nature as to ensure actual payment at an early date. These conditions he 
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I am happy to find so closely correspond, should issue separate replies to 
German government. I am in agreement with this proposal, and also as 
to desirability of framing these replies on similar general lines, in sense 
indicated by Signor Mussolini.? 

I shall consult Cabinet tomorrow as to terms of proposed British rejoinder, 
and shall be happy to telegraph them afterwards for communication to 
Italian government. Latter will doubtless be willing to return the compli- 
ment by letting His Majesty’s Government see the terms of their proposed 
reply, the object in both cases being the same, viz: (1) to point out in- 
sufficiency of existing German offer, (2) to invite more serious and specific 
proposals, (3) to pave the way to negotiations between the Powers. 

Repeated to Paris (by bag) No. 205 and Brussels No. 74. 


considers indispensable in order to open friendly conversations apt to lead to a pacific 
solution. 

‘Signor Mussolini thinks also that it would be of great use to represent to Germany that 
with her proposals of an insufficient nature she evermore confirms the unfavourable opinion 
as to her good intention to satisfy her obligations, and that, as a consequence, the question is 
being constantly shifted from an economical to a political ground.’ 

2 See Nos. 208 and 217. 


No. 221 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 7, 10.30 a.m.) 
No. 196 Telegraphic [C 8092/1 /18] 
BERLIN, May 6, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 
I had conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning regard- 
ing German offer! and reception it has met with. At the time of our con- 
versation he had not received French reply.? He said anticipated French 
demand for abandonment of passive resistance as a precondition to negotia- 
tion was one which showed complete misapprehension of what was possible. 
Even if Berlin government agreed to it, local population would refuse to 
conform,—but there could be no idea of Berlin agreeing to such a condition: 
it would be identical with complete capitulation and humiliation of Germany. 
Minister for Foreign Affairs proceeded to discuss criticism passed upon his 
note both as to its form and as to its alleged non-conciliatory tone. He said 
there was only one important thing in note namely that Germany had made 
an offer and was prepared to negotiate. This was essential fact; all details 
were relatively unimportant. The ice had been broken—it was indifferent 
whether instrument which broke the ice was sharp or blunt. As a matter 
of fact if tone had been more humble, parties of right would never have 
agreed. Their assent had only been won by certain phrases which had been 
inserted. 


1 See No. 201, n. 1. 2 See No. 218, n. 1. 
> 
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It had been difficult for government to obtain general concurrence to their 
proposal. If Herr Wirth? had signed such a note he would have been shot: 
if a government containing Breitscheid had sent such a note Bavaria would 
have broken away. He doubted whether any government which succeeded 
Cuno would be able to obtain general German assent for a reparation offer 
as large as that which had been made. They would not receive necessary 
support from industrial and agricultural circles. As regards possibility of 
harmonizing French views regarding cessation of passive resistance and 
German views regarding evacuation of Ruhr only hope which occurred to 
him was that both cessation of passive resistance and evacuation of Ruhr 
should commence when conference began and that both should be brought 
to a conclusion within a fixed period say one month or two months. 

Present intention is that both Chancellor and Minister for Foreign Affairs 
will speak in Reichstag on Friday.+ 


3 German Chancellor May 10, 1921~November 14, 1922. 4 May 11. 


No. 222 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 7, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 197 Telegraphic [C 8093/1 /18] 
BERLIN, May 6, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 

In the course of my conversation with Minister for Foreign Affairs today! 
I endeavoured to ascertain precise attitude of German government towards 
English proposal of January.? 

Impression I received was as follows: provided that earlier payments 
were reduced minister appeared to think that a close approach to English 
figure could be achieved. He urged that all German financiers were unani- 
mous that maximum payment by Germany in first year after moratorium 
could not exceed 1:2 milliards and that higher figure could only be reached 
quite gradually. I told him in my opinion it was ridiculous for any financial 
authority at present time and under present circumstances to give so precise 
an estimate of what Germany could pay four or five years hence. There were 
too many uncertainties in the future both in upwards and downwards 
direction. | 

As regards control Minister for Foreign Affairs said that control foreseen in 
English scheme would not be accepted by public opinion of Germany if 
proposed by foreign governments. If however control stipulations were put 
forward by a bank consortium as necessary preliminary to a loan there was 
no saying what would not be accepted. It would be much easier to reconcile 
public opinion here to measures of control if presented by bankers as a 
condition sine qua non of providing funds. 

Above indication was of course quite private and unofficial. 


1 See No. 221. 2 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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_ Minister for Foreign Affairs’ mind is evidently running a good deal upon 
possibility of bringing in a committee of bankers or consortium as a help to 
solve existing difficulties. 

He thinks there is a good deal of loose talk about loan possibilities whereas 
no one knows precisely what amount of loan is possible in present condition of 
market nor do they know what conditions bankers would exact either as 
regards control or as regards evacuation or political security. 

It is, however, indispensable that these points should be cleared up. It is 
also possible that their examination might facilitate other negotiations and 
that not only as regards control but also as regards other points suggestions by 
bankers may be less liable to blunt negative than proposals by one or other 
governments. 


No. 223 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 685 [C 8044/1 [18]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, 1923 
My Lord, | 

The German Ambassador asked to see me at my private house today, to 
convey a special message from Berlin. He came to explain to me that his 
Government, who had not yet received the Franco-Belgian reply! to their 
note, but who were evidently conscious that the latter had had a very poor 
reception everywhere, had not meant exactly what they had said in it, and 
that they were really prepared to go a good deal beyond what the text 
appeared to contain. They had warmly welcomed my speech} as opening 
the way to negotiations. Their one desire was that such negotiations should 
be initiated without delay, and they earnestly hoped that nothing that they 
had said would impede that consummation. For instance, when they had 
named the definite sum of 30 milliards, they had not meant to indicate a 
fixed and rigid sum, but had merely furnished a basis for discussion. 

2. Again, when in speaking of guarantees for payment they had used 
somewhat vague language, they had done so partly because they did not 
want to prejudge an impartial examination by specific suggestions which 
might turn out to be unacceptable, partly because they did not want to usurp 
a function that more properly belonged to the Reparation Commission. The 
guarantees that they really had in mind and were quite prepared to give 
were their railway revenues, taxes on liquor and tobacco, and such other 
internal taxes or customs dues as might be decided upon. Similarly, when 
they had proposed in the note that the whole reparation problem should be 
submitted to an impartial international commission, ‘as suggested by Mr. 
Secretary Hughes’,+ they had not intended that as a definite proposal so 
much as a general illustration. 


1 See No. 218, n. 1. 2 See No. 201, n. 1. 
3 See No. 191, n. 1. 4 See No. 15, and Vol. XX, No. 157. 
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3. In respect of security, however, the German Government thought that 
they had been as precise as the circumstances demanded, and if their exact 
proposals were not favoured, they would gladly consider something on the 
lines of article 10 of the Covenant of the League of Nations. 

4. I listened to the Ambassador’s explanations, but told him that I thought 
his Government could not be congratulated upon the form of a document 
which required to be explained, and almost apologised for, within three days 
of its delivery. Further, I reminded him that the very points which I had 
noted when he first read out to me a translation of the note on the 2nd Mays 
were those which had excited the greatest wrath in France and Belgium. 
I had suggested in the House of Lords to the German Government to do 
certain things. Why they should not have been content to do so, but should 
have insisted upon dragging in provocative and quite superfluous declara- 
tions about evacuation and passive resistance, I was at a loss to imagine. The 
responsibility, however, for an unfavourable reception was theirs.6 

5. Herr Sthamer hoped that the imperfect tone and language of the note 
.would nevertheless not result in ‘the door being slammed in the face of 
negotiations’, and withdrew. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


5 See No. 201. 6 Cf. Nos. 221 and 222. 


No. 224 


Foreign Office précis and criticisms of statements in the French Note of May 6th 
[C 8067/8068/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 6, 1923 


The French reply to the German offer of May 2nd? may be summarised as 
follows: 


1. A refutation of the German allegation that the Franco-Belgian ‘independent’ 
action constituted a violation of the Treaty of Versailles 


The French claim that their seizure of ‘pledges’ was taken under the treaty 
after the Reparation Commission had declared Germany in default; and that 
but for the ‘passive’ resistance encountered, which was the direct result of 
the order of the German government, and which was, in fact, active resistance 
and included opposition to the normal working of the Military Control 
Commission and was, therefore, a breach of the treaty seeing that ‘Germany 
has not got the right to consider as hostile act a sanction taken after a declara- 
tion of default by the Reparation Commission’ the seizure of these pledges 
would have been effected ‘without the slightest violence on the part of 
France and Belgium’: France and Belgium ‘will not be able to take into 
consideration any German proposal so long as this resistance continues’. 


1 See No. 218, n. 1. 2 See No. 201, n. 1. 
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2. A declaration of the unacceptability of the German reparation proposals 


(a) They are inadequate in amount for they do not even represent one 
quarter of the sum fixed by the Reparation Commission (132 milliard gold 
marks in May, 1921)3 and recognised by Germany as the amount of her 
debt towards the Allies, whilst ‘France and Belgium have declared on 
several occasions that they cannot accept any reduction of their own credits 
and that if they are ready to set off a part thereof against their war debts they 
are obliged to obtain payment of the remainder in order to restore their own 
territories’; but the German offer would not permit of such restoration. 

(b) They are indefinite in form for:— 


(1) the value of the offer in practice will not amount even to 30,000,000,000 
gold marks (1,500,000,000 pounds gold) since the interest to the issuers of the 
first portion of the loan up to July rst, 1927, [is] to be deducted from the 
proceeds of the loan itself. 

(2) There is no definite guarantee that the amount of the first portion of 
the loan, even reduced as above, will be effectively paid by July 1st, 1927. 

(3) There are yet fewer guarantees for the two supplementary portions of 
the loan amounting to 5,000,000,000 gold marks (250,000,000 pounds gold) 
each. 

(4) There is no guarantee that the German gov[ernmen]t will not again 
use the argument (already used in the case of the May 1921 schedule?) that 
‘it does not know the total amount of its obligation’ to demand cancellation 
of that part of the 30,000,000,000 gold marks, the payment of which is left 
indefinite. 


(c) They are in contradiction with the Treaty of Versailles whereby 
‘Germany promised to recognise the Reparation Commission as arbiter of 
postponement of payment and wherein it was laid down that no remission of 
debt was to take place save by a unanimous vote of the creditor powers’. 

(d) They contained ‘the vaguest and most obscure kind of ideas’ respect- 
ing guarantees of payment and no indication ‘of the method by which the 
German government will stabilise its currency nor what legislative measures 
it will take nor what resources it proposes to allot as guarantees for the 
different operations of the loans’. 


3. A declaration of the unacceptability of the German security proposals 


These proposals are said to be ‘vague and illusory’ so far as they concern 
France, whilst they omit to speak of Belgium at all whose independence 
Germany has once already violated. ‘France and Belgium cannot be content 
with new declarations, they must have certainties.’ 


4. A declaration of the unacceptability of the conditions upon which the German 
offer is made 


On the morrow of a unanimous declaration by the Ambassadors’ Con- 
ference that Germany is not fulfilling her disarmament obligations, Germany 


3 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, No. 85, and No. 86, n. 6. 
+ See paragraph 4, below. 
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proposes the early re-establishment of the status quo ante in the matter of 
pledges which France and Belgium have demanded in default of receipt of 
the reparations payments for which they have been waiting four-and-a-half 
years. ‘France and Belgium have decided that they will only evacuate 
newly occupied territories in proportion as payments are effected. They have 
no intention of changing this resolution.’ ‘In return for some few words on 
paper Germany is asking, at the same time to be freed from the expenditure 
on the armies of occupation, the Rhineland Commission is to be disavowed, 
suppressed or reduced to impotence, Germany is to be free from what she 
calls the economic and political fetters of the treaty, the Allies are im- 
mediately to give her the benefit of the most favoured nation treatment which 
would enable her to obtain rapidly an industrial superiority over countries 
which she has devastated.’ 


(N.B. Numbering of paragraphs in this criticism corresponds with that 
in Foreign Office précis of French note of May 6th.) 


1. (a) As regards occupation of the Ruhr and therefore also measures taken 
therein, Law Officers’ opinion does not support French claim that their 
action is justified by treaty: see answers to question 2 put to Law Officers on 
April 4th *—Whilst we have never formally recorded this to French see 
paragraphs 2, 3 and 4 of our despatch No. 1657 to Paris of July 4th.7 

(b) As regards ‘independent’ measures taken in Rhineland, this point has 
never been specifically put to Law Officers but their answer of April 11th5 to 
the questions 6 and 7 to them on April 4th appears to indicate that in this 
matter French contention is correct. 

(c) German government do not really appear to have ever pretended 
that passive resistance was not result of their orders. 

(d) Refusal of German government to offer facilities to French and 
Belgian members of military Control Commission® is technically breach of 
treaty but in practice, owing to German public opinion, it was probably 
impossible for German government to afford such facilities. 

(e) Whether or not Franco-Belgian measures could have been carried out 
‘without slightest violence’ if there had been no passive resistance, is a some- 
what academic matter: in practice they have been carried out with much 
violence, and strong military forces were employed from the very beginning. 

2. The details under this heading are matter for Treasury but the French 
ignore for all practical purposes the German offer to submit the question of 
what Germany can pay to an impartial commission. 

3. It is all very well for the French to say ‘they must have certainties’, but 
the Germans have done what Lord Curzon suggested to the German 
Ambassador on March 29th,° viz. that as regards security the German govern- 
ment might say ‘that they would be perfectly prepared to enter into con- 
versations on the subject along with the other signatories of the treaty; more 
than that could not be said by or be expected of anyone at this moment’. 

5 No. 179. 6 No. 173. 7 See Vol. XX, No. 25. 
8 See Nos. 534, 540, and 547, Enclosure, below. 9 See No. 168. 
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Presumably the Germans would have given a guarantee about Belgium if 
anyone had asked for it. 

4. The ‘unanimous declaration at Ambassadors’ Conference that Germany 
is not fulfilling her disarmament obligations’ is a complete distortion of the 
facts. It can only refer to one of two things—either (a) a note sent by the 
conference to the Germans on April 18th?° telling them that the allies were 
not going to negotiate about the five outstanding disarmament points, i.e. 
(1) transformation of munition factories, (2) surrender of remaining excess war 
material in hands of post-war army, (3) delivery of statistics of German 
armistice war material and German munition factory production, (4) 
passage of legislative and administrative measures necessary to ensure pro- 
hibition of import and export of war material and to bring recruiting system 
into conformity with treaty, (5) final transformation of organisation of 
police or (b) M. Cambon’s verbal protest! made to the German Ambassador 
in Paris, with the authority of the conference, on or about April 26th and 
referring to the refusal of facilities for French and Belgian members of the 
Control Commission to carry out inspections during the continuance of the 
Ruhr occupation. On neither of these occasions was there any ‘unanimous 
declaration’ that (as this note would seem to imply) Germany was in general 
not fulfilling her disarmament obligations. 

As regards the remainder of this paragraph, these points could all pre- 
sumably have been made the subject of negotiation. 


10 See No. 564, Enclosure 1, below. 1t See Nos. 565 and 569, below. 


No. 225 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) and 
Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 


No. 2061 Telegraphic: by bag [C 7835/2751 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 7, 1923, 3 p.m. 


My telegram No. 186/652 (of April 26th) and Coblenz telegram No. 2383 
(of May 2nd). 

Delay of Franco-Belgian authorities in meeting request contained in my 
telegram No. 130 to Coblenz+ (of April 26th) and my telegram No. 186/65 is 
not easy to understand, since in reply to representations made to French and 
Belgian governments on instructions contained in my telegram No. 128/52 
(of March 17th)5 an assurance was received from Quai d’Orsay on March 19th 
(see Paris telegram No. 317)® that adequate facilities would be granted to all 
cases endorsed by Lord Kilmarnock. 

Now that as the result of prolonged negotiations His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have secured from German government facilities in respect of goods 


1 No. 206 to Paris and No. 75 to Brussels. 2 See No. 214, n. 9. 
3 See ibid., n. 11. 4 See ibid., n. 8. 
s See ibid., n. 2. 6 See ibid,, n. 3. 
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forwarded under contracts concluded prior to February goth, it is strange 
that Franco-Belgian authorities should stand in the way of full use being 
made of these facilities, and you should accordingly request that without 
further delay decision of March 15th? may be extended in manner asked. 
Repeated to Coblenz No. 138. 


7 See ibid., n. 1. 


No. 226 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 126 Telegraphic [C 8178/1 [18] 
Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, May 7, 1923, 6 p.m. 


My telegram No. 124 of yesterday.! 

Following is text of note, as approved by Cabinet, which we propose to 
hand to German Ambassador here in reply to German note.? But we will 
delay doing so until we have received copy of Italian reply which we under- 
stand will be on parallel lines to our own. It might then be desirable that the 
two notes should be communicated simultaneously at London and Rome. 
Please show my note confidentially to Signor Mussolini and tell him with 
what gratification I anticipate this conjoint action. Begins:— 


Your Excellency: 

His Majesty’s Government have given their careful attention to the 
memorandum which Your Excellency communicated to me on the 2nd 
instant, and in which the German government put forward their proposals for 
a settlement of the question of Reparations. This action on their part is well 
known to have been the sequel of a suggestion which I made in a debate in 
the British Parliament on April 2oth;3 and His Majesty’s Government 
therefore have a special interest in the response which has been returned to 
that appeal. 

I cannot conceal from Your Excellency that the proposals of your govern- 
ment have come as a great disappointment, and that the unfavourable 
impression which they have made upon His Majesty’s Government as well as 
on their allies, is one which, in my opinion, the German government might 
and ought to have foreseen and therefore guarded against. The proposals are 
far from corresponding either in form or in substance to what His Majesty’s 
Government might reasonably have expected to be made in answer to the 
advice which I have on more than one occasion ventured to convey to the 
German government through Your Excellency, and to the more direct 
invitation extended to them in the speech referred to. The main grounds of 
this legitimate disappointment are the following: 


(1) The German government offer, in total payment of their acknowledged 
debt, a sum which, falling far below the moderate amount forming the basis 


1 No. 220. 2 See No. 201, n. 1. 3 See No. 191, n. 1. 
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of the British scheme submitted to the Paris conference of January last,+ must 
have been known in advance to be altogether unacceptable to the allied 
governments. Furthermore, the payment of even this inadequate sum is 
made dependent on the issue of a series of international loans, the success of 
which in the conditions predicated must be largely speculative. So much so, 
that the scheme proposed by the German government actually contains 
provisions dealing with the contingency of the loans not materializing. 
Moreover, the arrangements proposed under this head involve financial 
conditions less burdensome to Germany than if the loans were to be success- 
ful, so that no real incentive is thereby held out for her to attempt to raise 
them. 

(2)5 The obvious insufficiency in amount of the payments provided for is 
not rendered any more acceptable by the absence of any definite proposals 
either for the stabilization of the mark, without which the rehabilitation of 
German credit is admitted by all financial authorities to be impossible, or for 
the specific economic guarantees and pledges which, as regards both the 
stabilization of the mark and the payment of reparations, the situation 
demands. The allied governments, instead of receiving concrete and sub- 
stantial proposals in this respect, are confronted with vague assurances and 
references to future negotiations, which, in a business transaction of this kind, 
are lacking in practical value. The failure of the German reply to indicate 
with greater precision the nature of the guarantees which they are disposed 
to offer is more particularly to be regretted. 

The disappointment is enhanced by the belief which His Majesty’s 
Government would like to entertain that indications are to be found in the 
German memorandum that the German government recognize the respon- 
sibility resting upon them to make an earnest effort to discharge loyally their 
obligations under the treaty of Versailles in a manner which the allies could 
regard as both equitable and sincere. If Germany did intend to open the 
way to an effectual and speedy solution of a problem, the failure to settle 
which is gravely disturbing the political and economic condition of Europe, 
and indeed of the whole world, then it seems unfortunate that she should not 
have shown a keener appreciation of the lines on which alone can any such 
settlement be sought. 

His Majesty’s Government for their part are persuaded that in her own 
interest Germany will see the advantage of displaying a greater readiness to 
grapple with the realities of the case and, discarding all irrelevant or contro- 
versial issues, will proceed to reconsider and to expand their proposals in 


+ See No. 2, n. 16. 

s This paragraph was later revised. In telegram No. 130 of May 8 to Rome, the Foreign 
Office stated: ‘. . . the first sentence, beginning with the words “The obvious insufficiency”, 
is suppressed, and the order of the two remaining sentences is inverted. The first sentence 
of the paragraph will accordingly begin with the words “The failure of the German reply”; 
the second and concluding sentence will begin with the words: “The allied governments” 
and end with the words “practical value”. 

‘Please explain to Italian government and ask them to make above alterations in our 
draft.’ 
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such a way as to convert them into a feasible basis of further discussion. In 
such discussion His Majesty’s Government will at the suitable moment be 
ready to take part by the side of their allies, with whom they share a practical 
interest in this question which they have no intention to abandon as well as 
the desire to terminate a situation of international peril. But they cannot 
conceal from the German government that the first step towards the realiza- 
tion of any such hope must be the recognition by Germany that a contri- 
bution much more serious and much more precise is required than any 
which has yet been forthcoming. Draft note ends. 


No. 227 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 10, 9.30 p.m.) 
No. 106 Telegraphic [C 8381/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, May 10, 1923, 6.28 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 72.! 

I had an interview with Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning and 
ascertained that (Phe) had had a full report from Belgian Ambassador in 
London as soon as the latter had heard from you. In order to make sure, I 
repeated to him the sense of what Your Lordship had said. Result was a 
violent explosion from Monsieur Jaspar. He declared passionately that he 
had broken no engagement towards us. All he had done, and that with very 
best intentions, as regards Allied unity had been to make two proposals to 
French government, one for a collective note and the other for a longer delay 
before replying to Germany. It was not his fault that he had been unable to 
secure their acceptance. 

I enquired whether after receipt of Belgian Ambassador’s report he had sent 
any instructions to London, explanatory of attitude of Belgian government. 
He replied that he had regarded your language to Belgian Ambassador 
as result of deep annoyance—which he understood—at failure to secure con- 
certed actionand had not considered areply wascalled for. Heexpressed acute 
resentment at suggestion that Belgian government had acted in a manner 
deserving of reprobation and cited with much bitterness various cases in 
which he maintained that Belgian government had had cause to complain of 
His Majesty’s Government notably what had happened in Paris last January.” 
He spoke under stress of such excitement as to make him to a large extent 
impervious to other points of view than his own. 

I think it likely that you will receive through Belgian Ambassador a 
written reply? seeking to justify actions of Belgian government. J left him in 
no doubt as to depth of feeling produced in London by events of last week. 


1 No. 219. 
2 See Nos. 2-4, 
3 No such document appears to have been received by the Foreign Office. 
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No. 228 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 132 Telegraphic [C 8402/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 10, 1923, 10 p.m. 


My telegrams Nos. 1261 and 130? (of May 7th and 8th). 

Please inform President of the Council that I am gratified to find from 
Italian government’s proposed reply? to German memorandum of May 2nd‘ 
(communicated by Italian Chargé d’Affaires on May roth) that their 
attitude is in such close accord with that of His Majesty’s Government. 

The Italian Chargé d’Affaires reports that President of Council has 
enquired reason for changes made in original British draft by my telegram 
No. 130,? and has intimated that if satisfied, he would be prepared to delete 
from paragraph 8 of Italian text the words ‘nor any indication of the pro- 
visions made for the stabilization of the mark’. Reason for deletion made by 
my telegram No. 130 was that it was felt on consideration to be useless and 
even perhaps unfair to ask German government at present juncture and in 
situation created by French occupation of the Ruhr to submit a complete 
scheme for mark stabilization which postulates a balanced budget. It was 
therefore thought advisable to omit these words. 

Italian Chargé d’Affaires has been informed as above and has also been 
requested to ascertain whether Italian government agree to advance copy of 
British and Italian notes being communicated to French and Belgian govern- 
ments by British and Italian Ambassadors in Paris and Brussels on May 12th 
and to British and Italian notes being communicated to German Ambassa- 
dors in London and Rome on May 13th. 

Please reply as soon as possible.s 

Repeated to Paris No. 213 and Brussels No. 81. 


1 No. 226. 

2 See ibid., n. 5. 

3 An English text is filed at C 8402/1/18, not printed. 

4 See No. 201, n. 1. 

5 In his telegram No. 93 of May 11, Sir R. Graham replied: ‘Italian government agree 
to omit words indicated, and to communication of notes as proposed. 

‘They also suggest, subject to Your Lordship’s approval, that notes should be published 
on morning of May 14th.’ 
- Lord Curzon instructed Lord Crewe and Sir G. Grahame (telegram No. 216 to Paris and 
No. 83 to Brussels of May 11) to ‘communicate advance copy of note (of which revised 
text goes to you by tonight’s bag) to French (Belgian) Government on 12th May, in- 
forming them that note will be handed to German Ambassador here on 13th May.’ 
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No. 229 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 15) 

No. 328 [C 8694/1/18] 
BERLIN, May 10, 1923 

My Lord Marquess, | 
With reference to Your Lordship’s despatch No. 671,! forwarding copy of 
a letter from The Lords Commissioners of the Treasury,? with certain 
amendments proposed by Sir John Bradbury to the British plan: for dealing 
with the questions of reparation and inter-allied debts submitted to the Paris 
Conference in January last, I have the honour to submit a Memorandum 
setting forth my views on the British scheme as modified by Sir John Brad- 
bury’s proposals, and making certain suggestions on the Reparations 


problem. I have, etc., 


D’ABERNON 


| ENCLOSURE IN No. 229 
Secret BERLIN, May 8, 1923 


Memorandum by Lord D’ Abernon on the British Scheme of January, 1923? 
as modified by Sir John Bradbury’s suggestions of April 25, 1923? 


The principal change in the January proposal suggested by Sir John 
Bradbury is an increase in the powers of the Arbitral Tribunal, and a 
reduction of the fixed contribution to Reparation through an extension of the 
contingent contribution. This change appears to me to be an improvement 
and to be justified by the damage done to Germany’s capacity for payment 
through events in the Ruhr. Apart from this possible damage, my view has 
always been in favour of increasing elasticity. No financial authority, how- 
ever eminent, can today make a precise estimate of Germany’s paying 
capacity four years hence. Germany is living in complete uncertainty as to 
her financial position. The currency in which taxes are paid has fallen in the 
course of the last 12 months from 1280 to the £ sterling to 160,000, i.e. has 
been reduced to 1/1250th of its value 12 months ago, while today’s level is 
1 /8,000th of 1913. | 

Under circumstances of such confusion and mutability, and uncertainty as 
to duration of the Ruhr occupation, it is impossible to form any certain fore- 
cast or estimate. Consistently with the imperative necessity of inducing 
Germany to undertake financial reforms, the wisest course would appear to 
be to leave as much latitude as possible for a later decision regarding the 
amount of reparation which Germany can pay. 

Up to the present, the German attitude has been to declare that no reform 
is possible as long as the only result ofimprovement in German finance would 


Of May 3, not printed. 2 See No. 194. 3 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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be an increase in German liability. It may be doubtful whether this is the 
real reason which prevents financial reform in Germany, but it is certain 
that the argument used has such plausibility that it is difficult to refuse to 
consider it. 

The great merit of the January scheme, in my judgment, is the statement 
of conditions which Germany would have to subscribe to in return for the 
concessions made to her. These consist in— 


(i) an undertaking to stabilise the mark; 

(ii) an undertaking to accept such financial supervision as may be 
deemed to be necessary by the Allied Powers for the punctual 
carrying out of the reforms; 

(iii) an undertaking to submit to the seizure of certain German revenues 
and assets in the event of failure by Germany to discharge her 
obligations. 


As time goes on, and as one gains further experience of Germany’s financial 
leaders, one is confirmed in the view that without some form of foreign 
guidance and foreign control, a rapid recuperation of Germany’s finances is 
—to say the least—unlikely. 

Apart from the benefit of sage counsel, foreign intervention might be 
welcome to a German Minister of Finance, in that it will remove a certain 
portion of the odium from his shoulders; which odium must be caused by the 
imposition of fresh taxation. 

In my view, the reform of the currency requires, in particular, the super- 
vision of foreign experts. The exploits of the Reichsbank during the last two 
years and the speeches made by Ministers on the subject of currency during 
the same period, are such as to justify the worst anticipations if uncontrolled 
and independent action on the part of these authorities is allowed to govern 
policy. 

The proposed arrangement between England, France and Italy as regards 
debts owing to us is a subject which cannot profitably be discussed from here. 
I, therefore, abstain from all comment on this portion of Sir John Bradbury’s 
Note. 

As regards the practical course of negotiations and the best method of 
attaining a satisfactory result—I hold the view that it will be almost im- 
possible to obtain the consent of the German Government to the establish- 
ment of the financial control, unless this control is demanded by some 
independent non-Government Commission, either bankers or experts, and 
the demand reinforced by the argument that such control is a necessary 
condition of a loan. 

It appears, also, that the evacuation of the Ruhr, which must also be 
regarded as a condition of a loan, has a better chance of being secured if the 
demand is made for it as a necessary antecedent to a loan, than if it is put 
forward by the German Government on political grounds. 

It would, therefore, seem urgent to bring into the negotiations, in some 
form or another, a financial body representing the views of future lenders, 
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and, as far as possible, independent of Government direction. There are 
obvious difficulties in obtaining French consent to this plan, but these diffi- 
culties are not greater than those to be overcome in order to obtain French 
consent to a reasonable figure of reparation, or to any practicable concrete 
scheme. 

Turning to the German Note of May 2,4 it appears important to examine 
whether valuable concessions were not made in this document, although the 
language i in which they were made may have been confused and uncon- 
vincing. In my view the really important points were— 

(a) Agreement to submit the whole reparations problem to an inter- 
national commission uninfluenced by political considerations, as 
suggested by State Secretary Hughes;5 

(b) Agreement to conclude any agreement to ensure peace, based on 
reciprocity. 

If attention were directed to these declarations, and an endeavour made 
to get them re-stated, in a more precise and satisfactory form, I feel confident 
that progress might be achieved. It would certainly constitute a more 
practical method of negotiation than a long recital of German shortcomings, 
however real the latter may be.6 

4 See No. 201, n. 1. 

5 See No. 15, and Vol. XX, No. 157. 

6 Sir E. Crowe minuted (May 19): ‘The two points, on which Lord D’Abernon fixes 
as offering the most likely approach to a settlement, namely (a) the reference to an impartial 
outside body of the question how much Germany can pay, and (b) a reciprocal pact of 
non-aggression, are precisely those on which M. Poincaré declares he will never enter into 
discussion.’ 


No. 230 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1627 [C 8035 [313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 11, 1923 
My Lord, 

His Majesty’s Government have carefully considered the French Govern- 
ment’s note of the 28th March (see Mr. Phipps’s despatch No. 790 of the 28th 
March),! respecting Ordinances Nos. 153 and 154, adopted by the Rhine- 
land High Commission on the 15th March. 

2. In this note the French Government claim that these ordinances en- 
visage only the seizure of material due for delivery to the Allied Powers under 
the restitution and reparation clauses of the treaty and under the various 
restitution and reparation agreements approved by the Reparation Com- 
mission. The French Government claim, further, that these ordinances were 


1 Not printed. See, however, No. 163, n. 4. 
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adopted by the Rhineland Commission on the analogy of the ordinances 
providing for the seizure of the customs, coal tax, etc., against which His 
Majesty’s Government at the time entered no objection. 

3. As regards, in the first place, the French Government’s defence of their 
action through the Rhineland Commission, I request that you will inform 
M. Poincaré that the fact that His Majesty’s Government entered no protest 
against the commission’s ordinances dealing with the customs, coal tax, etc., 
must in no way be taken to imply any admission by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the validity of those ordinances. His Majesty’s Government, 
through the mouth of their High Commissioner at Coblenz, expressly 
dissociated themselves from the decisions by which those ordinances were 
adopted and refused to accept any responsibility for them.2 The fact that 
they did not contest or express any opinion upon their validity was due only 
to their desire, by doing nothing to cause unnecessary embarrassment to the 
French Government, to act in complete accordance with the spirit of the 
undertaking given by the Prime Minister at the close of the Paris Conference.3 
His Majesty’s Government are, however, now compelled, in view of the 
statement contained in the concluding paragraph of the French Government’s 
note of the 28th March, to reserve in the most formal manner all expression 
of opinion respecting the validity of the Rhineland Commission’s action in 
the matter of the measures dealing with the customs, coal tax, etc. 

4. As regards Ordinances [Nos.] 153 and 154, the French Government’s 
contention that they have only the effect of securing the execution of the 
restitution and reparation clauses of the treaty is scarcely supported by a 
study of the ordinances in question. 

5. Articles 2 and 3 of Ordinance [No.] 153 and articles 2 and 3 of Ordin- 
ance [No.] 154 provide for the seizure and immobilisation of ‘all material, 
goods and property belonging to the Allied Governments or their nationals 
and being in the occupied territories in whatsoever custody other than that of 
the said Governments or their nationals’, and of ‘all chattels which are the 
subject of orders by Allied nationals from German nationals in pursuance of 
a direct contract, the payment for which shall have been made in full or for 
which the time fixed for delivery shall have expired, and the Allied national 
shall be ready to pay to the German national the price provided in the 
contract’. Article 5 of Ordinance [No.] 153 provides for the seizure and 
immobilisation ‘of all material, goods or property belonging to the German 
Government or to any of the German States with a view to the assignment 
thereof to the Allied Governments or to Allied nationals on account of 
reparations’. 

6. These ordinances, therefore, do not, as the French Government claim, 
merely constitute a security for the execution of the restitution and reparation 
clauses of the treaty and of the agreements supplementary thereto, but their 
enforcement would necessarily imply a direct violation of paragraph 12 of 
annex 2 to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, under which the Reparation 
Commission is constituted ‘as the exclusive agency’ of the Allied Govern- 

2 See No. 20. 3 See No. 4. 
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ments ‘for the receiving, selling, holding and distributing of reparation 
payments to be made by Germany under Part VIII of the treaty’. A literal 
enforcement of these ordinances, moreover (since they provide for the 
seizure and immobilisation of all material, etc., belonging to the Allied 
Governments and their nationals or the subject of orders by Allied nationals 
from German nationals), would undoubtedly result in infringement of the 
rights and property of His Majesty’s Government and of individual British 
nationals. 

7. His Majesty’s Government further find it difficult to understand the 
procedure contemplated in article 5 of Ordinance No. 153, which speaks of 
the seizure by the French and Belgian Restitution Services of German 
Government property with a view to its assignment to Allied Governments or 
nationals as reparation, in accordance with instructions received from the 
French and Belgian Governments respectively. 

8. I request that you will point out these considerations to the French 
Government, and that you will inform them that His Majesty’s Government 
must in these circumstances maintain their protest against these ordinances, 
which, besides being in their opinion ultra vires on the part of the Rhineland 
Commission, directly infringe the rights and authority of the Reparation 
Commission, and if literally enforced would trench upon the rights and 
property of His Majesty’s Government or of individual British nationals. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 231 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 15, 9.45 p.m.) 


No. 253 Telegraphic [C 8678/2751 /18] 


COBLENZ, May 14, 1923, 6.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 251.! 

Apparently owing to fresh instructions from Paris, my French colleague has 
informed me that his government are very anxious that extension of date for 
reception of applications to June goth should not be announced as a definite 
concession. They fear it might be interpreted as a sign of weakness by 
Germans and that neutral firms might forge contracts and claim concession 
as aright. They particularly desire that any public announcement which 
may be made should be limited to saying that in very exceptional cases, 

1 Of May 10. This ran: ‘It was decided yesterday to extend to June 30th date up to 
which applications for facilities of decision of March 15th regarding old export contracts [see 
No. 214] would be received. Owing to opposition [of] military authorities in Ruhr, only 
contracts entered into prior to February ist will be considered as falling under this decision. 

‘It was decided that as regards imports made under contracts entered into before 
February 1st applications from British sellers would be accepted in place of German 
buyers.’ 
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where good cause is shown for delay, applications will be considered even 
after May 1st but that under no circumstances whatever will any application 
made after June goth be accepted. I suggest that this formula would be 
acceptable if accompanied by a private assurance to the effect that any case 
certified by me would be considered as coming under concession. Private 
assurance given by His Majesty’s Government in regard to decision of March 
15th has proved satisfactory so far in practice. Similarly I suggest, in regard 
to extension of date of old contracts from February 1st to February 2oth, His 
Majesty’s Government might find French government would be more willing 
to accept an arrangement that no public announcement would be made of 
extension of date but that private assurance would be given by French 
government that any case of contracts made before February goth, certified 
by me, would be dealt with in the same manner as contracts entered into 
before February 1st.2 


2 Before this telegram had been received, Lord Curzon, on receiving Coblenz telegram 
No. 251 (see n. 1), had despatched (May 14) the following instructions to Paris (Foreign 
Office telegram No. 223) and Brussels (Foreign Office telegram No. 87): ‘Please inform 
French/Belgian government . . . that a very unfortunate situation will arise if, despite 
Monsieur de Vitrolles’ assurance reported in Paris telegram No. 317 [of March 19. See 
No. 214, n. 3], facilities are in practice refused to any consignment forwarded on British 
account under contracts concluded before February 2oth, viz., date to which arrangement 
come to with Germany applies.’ 

Mr. Wingfield replied in Brussels telegram No. 115 of May 17: ‘Official at Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs with whom I left a memorandum this afternoon expressed surprise at this 
communication since Colonel Ryan had expressed entire satisfaction with the decisions 
come to. Though it had been impossible to extend date from February 1st to February 20th 
decision was to be interpreted broadly, e.g. contracts practically agreed to but not formally 
completed before February 1st would enjoy desired facilities.’ 

In Paris despatch No. 1228 of May 22, Lord Crewe transmitted the French reply of 
May 20 to his notes of May 8 and May 15 sent in accordance with Foreign Office instruc- 
tions of May 7 (see No. 225) and May 14 (see n. 2 above). He reported: ‘... the French 
Government decline to accept the date of the 20th February, which, in their opinion, has 
been arbitrarily chosen. The French and Belgian Governments seized the customs offices 
in the occupied territories on the 2oth January, and they are ready to admit that, for a 
period of ten days, German manufacturers might have been in good faith in concluding 
contracts without appreciating the new obligations imposed on them by the occupation. 
When the German Government adopted a number of measures intended to disorganise the 
economic life of the occupied territories, the French and Belgian Governments considered 
it necessary to request the Inter-Allied High Commission to approve the economic system 
which was the subject of the ordinance of the 15th March last. Both Governments have 
given assurances that they would be ready to extend the facilities granted in exceptional 
cases to contracts concluded after the 1st February, but they could not consent to a general 
concession, which would render nugatory the effects resulting from the measures taken 
against Germany. 

‘M. Poincaré concludes his note with the assurance that all the measures taken in the 
occupied territory will be interpreted in the most liberal spirit and with particular regard 
for the interests of British commerce, but he states that he is convinced that His Majesty’s 
Government will realise that the attitude of the German Government makes it impossible 
for the French and Belgian Governments to forgo the use of the economic weapon which 
they have decided to employ against Germany.’ 
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No. 232 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 15, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 201 Telegraphic [C 8677/1/18] 


BERLIN, May 14, 1923, 9 p.m. 


In conversation today Minister for Foreign Affairs expressed himself very 
pessimistically regarding outlook. He thought it improbable that Cuno 
government could continue in office after English note’s' severe tone which 
had caused surprise, he did not at present see what further offer this govern- 
ment could make which would have any chance of acceptance. It was 
disappointing that German readiness to submit amount of reparations to 
impartial arbitration had evoked no response. They proposed to wait two or 
three days before coming to any decision. 

Present view was that ministerial crisis here was inevitable.” 

Meanwhile fall in exchange continues and mark has reached a new low 
point of 220,000 to the £1. 


1 See No. 226. i 

2 In his telegram No. 204 of May 16, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘Disappointment re- 
garding English note is wearing off and public opinion is inclining more to discussion of 
new basis. Even newspapers of Right which still oppose an offer are apparently resigned to 
fact that one will probably be made.’ 


No. 233 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 15, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 498 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8632/1/18] 
PARIS, May 14, 1923 
This morning’s press comments upon the British reply! to the German 
note? are satisfactory. I understand that a mot d’ordre was given to secure this. 
Marcel Hutin, who generally reflects government opinion, pronounces in the 
‘Echo de Paris that the British note has created a good, and the Italian? a 
very good, impression. ‘They remove all German hopes, while the British 
note indicates that the British proposals of last January* represent the 
minimum acceptable.’ 
This tone of mild satisfaction runs through the whole press, which discusses 
the note in a calm and rather detached manner. 
Apart from the condemnation of the recent German proposals, which is 
welcomed here, the points particularly noticed are the absence from the 
British note of any reference to pledges and of any allusion to the Ruhr. The 


1 See No. 226. 2 See No. 201, n. 1. 
3 See No. 228. + See No. 2, n. 16. 
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‘Figaro’ and one or two other newspapers try to argue that the omission to 
mention the Ruhr implies tacit approval. ‘Pertinax’, on the other hand, who 
is more critical than any other writer, reads into it exactly the opposite 
interpretation, and regards it as giving encouragement to Germany. Deal- 
ing with the absence of allusion to the Ruhr, several organs quote Monsieur 
Poincaré’s words in his speech yesterday at Commercy: ‘We are in the Ruhr. 
As long as Germany does not pay she will not induce us to leave. It is not in 
order to witness the renascence of pre-war Germany that our compatriots 
have undergone with so much resignation the misfortunes which have been 
brought upon them. It is not to leave behind them a France ruined and 
threatened once again that so many lives were lost.’ 

There is an almost universal tendency to compare the British and Italian 
notes and to deal with them from the point of view of Anglo-Italian relations 
in the present problem. There is undoubted nervousness at the possibility of 
close co-operation between the two countries. The ‘Ere Nouvelle’ points out 
the danger of an Anglo-Italian move to engage Germany in serious negotia- 
tions, and asks what right France would have to dissociate herself from such 
conversations. It would be fatal for her if negotiations opened between 
Rome, London and Berlin over the head of Paris. ‘The best way of serving 
France at present would be for her representatives to be seated at any table at 
which an allied diplomat negotiates with Germany” Many newspapers 
evince evident satisfaction that greater unanimity was not reached between 
ourselves and Italy, and I understand that the Quai d’Orsay are maliciously 
pleased at this fact. ‘Pertinax’ in the ‘Echo de Paris’ writes that if the Royal 
visit to Romes and the close relations which have been maintained recently 
did not succeed in producing closer collaboration than is represented in the 
two notes, it is clear that Your Lordship’s original suggestion for a collective 
reply was impracticable. 

Dealing with other points in the two notes, ‘Pertinax’ writes that the 
pressure put upon Germany to make a further offer indicates what efforts 
must have been made recently at Berlin by Lord D’Abernon and Count 
Bosdari in this direction. The policy of mediation has broken down, and the 
notes are a confession of failure. Nevertheless, this policy has prolonged 
German illusion as to the chance of escaping from the Versailles treaty. 

Monsieur Philippe Millet in the ‘Petit Parisien’, while expressing satis- 
faction, reiterates the French demands for cessation of passive resistance and 
evacuation by instalments. 

The ‘Homme Libre’ remarks that the substance of the English note is for 
France and the style for Germany, and thanks England and Italy for their 
effort towards solidarity ‘which is not excessive but which marks an appreci- 
able step in advance since the days of Lloyd George and Schanzer’.6 

The ‘Temps’ this evening in discussing the note again blames England for 
not defining her requirements as regards reparations and states that the 
British plan of January 2nd is clearly not an acceptable basis of negotiation. 


5 King George V and Queen Mary visited Rome, May 7-12. 
6 Italian Minister for Foreign Affairs, February 25-October 27, 1922. 
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‘Temps’ regrets omission in British and Italian notes to insist on cessation of 
passive resistance but argues that this omission makes it all the more neces- 
sary for France and Belgium to continue their policy and maintain their 
demands. ‘Nevertheless this unshakeable firmness will not prevent us from 
continuing to work for practical solutions, solutions which can be put into 
practice as soon as our preliminary conditions have been accepted. If 
England had wished it, the Ruhr conflict would have had only one act, and 
that would have lasted not more than a few days. It is in spite of us that it 
has reached the fourth act. We will neglect nothing to secure that this is the 
last act.’ 

Monsieur Gauvain in the ‘Débats’ takes the same line, complaining that 
neither note mentions passive resistance or calls on Germany to put a stop to 
inflation. He concludes by urging France and Belgium to continue their 
present policy. 


No. 234 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 19) 
No. 292 [C 8890/313/18] 
COBLENZ, May 16, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship copy of a despatch from 
the Commissioner at Cologne relative to conversations he has recently had 
with prominent Germans in that city. 

2. Whilst admitting that there is grave danger inherent in the present 
situation, I do not share all Mr. Piggott’s fears as to the probable outcome, 
nor Dr. Adenauer’s convictions that under French pressure the collapse of 
German resistances will inevitably mean her dissolution into her component 
parts. At the same time, I am of the opinion that the present economic 
struggle between Germany and France has entered on a new and possibly 
final phase. 

3. Up to a few weeks ago a certain optimism was noticeable in German 
circles in the sense that Germany could carry on her policy of passive resist- 
ance indefinitely. This optimism has now given way to a feeling that this 
policy cannot be continued much longer. The unity of parties, which has 
hitherto made this resistance a possibility, is showing signs of strain; the fall 
of the mark has shaken the faith of the population as a whole in Germany’s 
strength, and will become a cause of conflict between the employers and the 
working classes; and while the temper of the nation as a whole still remains 
white hot against the French, the discipline needed to concentrate and give 
full effect to it is relaxing. 

4. A certain feeling of dissatisfaction is now evident in the occupied terri- 
tory, the cause of which may be attributed to the conviction that, while 
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Rhineland trade is at a standstill, business people in unoccupied Germany 
are reaping the benefit. | 

5. Voices are now not infrequently heard saying that the German Govern- 
ment has made a fatal error in having adopted the policy of passive resistance, 
since now that they will be obliged to give way, the only result achieved will 
be that the people and the country are in a position a thousand times worse 
than that of last January. 

6. A general feeling seems to be prevalent that Germany’s resistance 
cannot last, at the outside, more than two months. 

T have, etc., 


KILMARNOCK 
EncLosure IN No. 234 
Mr. Piggott to Lord Kilmarnock 
No. R. 508 
Secret COLOGNE, May 10, 1923 


My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that I have had a series of 
conversations during the past few days with Drs. Adenauer, Silverberg, 
Hagen! and others, and the information I have obtained from these inter- 
views, supplemented and to a certain extent corroborated by news from other 
sources, leads me irresistibly to the conclusion that the present struggle has 
entered upon its most critical phase. The German nation, having achieved 
during the first few weeks of the Ruhr struggle a measure of unity which 
surprised even the most patriotic German, is now showing signs of severe 
strain, and the latent internal dissensions are making themselves more and 
more evident. The habitual conflict of parties, the eagerness displayed by 
the mass of the working classes, and in particular by those sections of them 
who are earning good pay in idleness, to continue the resistance to the bitter 
end, the growing ‘war weariness’, and above all the realisation that it is 
impossible much longer to bolster the mark, have produced a feeling of acute 
depression in Berlin, where counsels are already sharply divided. The 
inference to be drawn is not, however, so much that the German Government 
is preparing a retirement all along the line, with a view to ultimate capitu- 
lation, but rather that discipline is being relaxed, which will gradually 
result in internal disintegration, Herein lies the danger of the situation. 
With such authority as Herr Cuno ever possessed gone, the various factions 
may take matters into their own hands and act as it seems to them best. The 
faint-hearted will work for complete surrender and the ‘Zwangsverstandi- 
gung’ with France, the out-of-work will endeavour to remain so, and those 
elements of the population, whether Nationalist, deportee or evicted railway- 
men, will enter upon a campaign of unrestrained violence and sabotage. 
This latter combination, excited to fury by such events as Tuesday’s travesty 


1 President of the Cologne Chamber of Commerce. 
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of justice at Werden,? and by continued mass evictions such as those which 
are currently believed to have taken place recently at Euskirchen, attended 
by every circumstance of brutality, are likely to provoke a series of violent 
acts, which can in their train only give rise to further and yet sterner re- 
pressive measures. Perhaps one of the most important factors to be reckoned 
with is the firm determination of organised labour, particularly in the Ruhr, 
under no circumstances to work at the dictation of the French, even should 
the Central Government capitulate. They are at the present moment 
smarting under the keenest sense of injustice, having, as they affirm, worked 
extra shifts innumerable for the past three years to assist discharge Germany’s 
obligations, and at the end of it all being compelled to submit to the most 
stern military domination. 

Hope, however, is not dead in Germany, and once more all eyes are turned 
to England. Lord Curzon is considered on all hands to have incurred a 
tremendous responsibility when he urged the German Government to come 
forward with an offer.3 Now that the offert has been made, and is considered 
in British official circles to form at any rate a starting point for further 
negotiations, it is confidently anticipated that Lord Curzon will take a 
further step towards bringing the combatants to the conference table. Para- 
doxically, the Franco-Belgian reply,’ by its immoderate language and 
its precipitate despatch, seems to the Germans to facilitate Lord Curzon’s 
task, in that he has obtained thereby greater freedom of action, and they are 
prepared, under suitable reserves, to respond. The Royal visit to Rome? is 
believed to have been most ably timed, and it is not too much to say that the 
last hopes of the intelligent German repose in Lord Curzon and in the 
reconstructed Anglo-Italian entente. 

But every day is of value. Dr. Adenauer, speaking with the utmost 
emotion, tells me that two months is the outside limit of German endurance, 
and that if nothing happens in the meantime the country will, under relent- 
less French pressure, dissolve into its component parts, with results to the 
world in general it is impossible to foresee. 

I have, etc., 
J. I. Piccorr 


2 On May 8, the French military court at Werden sentenced Herr Krupp von Bohlen- 
Halbach to fifteen years imprisonment and a fine of one hundred million marks on a charge 
ofinstigating the Essen incident (see No. 180, n. 3). Eight of the Krupp directors received 
sentences ranging from ten to twenty years, and fines of from fifty to one hundred million 
marks each. Sir E. Crowe minuted (May 15): ‘It serves no useful purpose to debate the 
question whether the French occupation of the Ruhr is “legal” or “illegal”. But when it is 
granted that, the occupation being a fact, the French authorities can equitably claim the 
right to put down opposition to their occupying forces, the fact remains that, under the cloak 
of judicial proceedings, they do things which violate all sense of justice and fair dealing. 
They believe in a system of savage terrorism. It remains to be seen whether they are right 
in thinking that a régime of terror will bring in sight a solution of the difficulties in which 
German resistance has so far placed them.’ 

Lord Curzon added (May 15): ‘The sentences were absolutely barbarous.’ 

3 See No, 191, n. I. 4 See No. 201, n. 1. 

5 See No. 218, n. 1. 6 See No. 233, n. 5. 
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No. 235 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 19, 8.30 a.m.) _ 
No. 507 Telegraphic: by bag [C 8900/313/18] 
PARIS, May 18, 1923 

Foreign Affairs and Financial Commissions of the Chamber held a joint 
session yesterday at which President of Council, Ministers of Finance, 
Public Works, War and Liberated Regions described results of occupation 
of Ruhr. Copy of official communiqué issued to the press is enclosed in my 
despatch No. 1213.! Following are the most important points. 

Total military and civil net expenses up to May 1st amount to 63 million 
francs. Against this, customs, licences, forests, fines, etc., have produced 
36 million francfs] and deliveries in kind, i.e. coal and coke, 364 million, 
French metallurgical requirements of coke are assured up to the end of 
August. Monsieur Poincaré stated that these results enabled France to 
continue in occupation of the Ruhr as long as might be necessary and, even 
if this occupation was not yet remunerative, it was daily proving a more and 
more useful method of pressure on Germany. In reply to a question by 
Monsieur Vincent Auriol (Socialist Deputy) Monsieur Poincaré confirmed 
his previous declarations regarding his intention to maintain French claims 
at the figure established in the London agreement. To a question by 
Monsieur Paul Reynaud,? the President of the Council replied that the 
occupation of the Ruhr was not connected with the question of security as 
the possession of the Left Bank of the Rhine sufficed by itself to guarantee 
French security. 


1 Of May 18, not printed. 2 Deputy for the Basses-Alpes. 


No. 236 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1727 [C 8909/126/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to your Excellency’s telegram No. 93, section 4, of the 
24th January last,! I transmit to you herewith copies of correspondence! 
relative to the negotiations which have been proceeding in Paris with the 
United States Government on the subject of the reimbursement of the costs 
of the United States army of occupation in the Rhineland. The documents 
contained in Treasury letter of the grd May! and the final draft of the agree- 
ment referred to in Treasury letter of the 17th May? are not enclosed, as 


1 Not printed. 
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these can be readily obtained from the British delegate on the Reparation 
Commission. 

2. The position is that the American Government are prepared to accept 
the draft agreement on condition that the reservation in favour of the Allied 
Governments contained in the second paragraph of article 6 is omitted. You 
will observe from the enclosed correspondence that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are in favour of the omission of this paragraph, as are the French 
Government, provided the rights of the Allies which the paragraph purports 
to safeguard are safeguarded by means of identic notes to be handed to the 
American delegate by the Allied representatives when the agreement is 
signed. 

3. I therefore request that you will convey to Sir John Bradbury the 
authorisation of His Majesty’s Government to sign the agreement on their 
behalf with the omission of the second paragraph of article 6, and that you 
will further furnish him with a note signed by yourself on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, which should be an English translation of the draft 
enclosed in M. Tannery’s? letter of the 16th May! to Sir John Bradbury. 
You should at the same time warn him that he should only hand the note 
to the American representative if and when the other Allied representatives 
deliver similar notes on behalf of their Governments, and that he should be 
careful not to allow the presentation of identic notes to be represented as a 
British proposal or in any way as due to British initiative.3 


I am, etc., 
CURZON oF KEDLESTON 


2 M. Tannery was a member of the French Ministry of Finance. 

3 In Paris telegram No. 530 of May 24 Lord Crewe stated: ‘Mr. Wadsworth [Assistant 
Secretary in the United States Treasury] having objected to the procedure whereby the 
note containing the allied governments’ reserve was to be presented to him on the occasion 
of the signature of the Convention, it has been arranged today that this note should be 
addressed by each government to the United States Ambassador accredited to them. In 
accordance with this arrangement, the French government have today addressed a note 
to the United States Ambassador at Paris, and I understand that the same action has been 
taken by the Italian and Belgian governments. I would suggest, therefore, that His Majesty’s 
Government should at once address a similar note to the United States Ambassador at 
London and that the note should be dated the 24th of May, i.c., the same date as that of the 
French note. The text of the French note is identical with draft enclosed in Your Lordship’s 
despatch No. 1727 of May 19th.’ 

Lord Crewe reported (Paris telegram No. 535 of May 25): ‘Agreement regarding repay- 
ment of cost of American Army of Occupation was signed this afternoon.’ 

See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 110-86. 
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No. 237 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 21) 


No. r215 [C 8927/1/18] 
Secret PARIS, May 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of Your Lordship’s despatch 
No. 1534 (C 7649/1/18) of the 3rd instant,! in which you ask for my ob- 
servations on certain amendments proposed by Sir John Bradbury? to the 
British scheme put forward at the Conference in Paris last January? for 
dealing with the Reparations problem. 

Such observations as it seems possible for me to offer on a question which is 
so essentially technical I would preface by some remarks upon the general and 
political aspects of the subject. 

It can, I think, be taken for granted that in any settlement which may be 
attempted by far the most difficult point will be-to obtain the acquiescence 
of the French Government. A plan which has secured the assent of the 
Allies can, within reason, be forced upon Germany. At the present stage, 
however, French susceptibilities are so tender that no proposal which does 
not go far to satisfy some of their declared requirements, or at least to save 
them the humiliation of withdrawal from their recent pretensions, would 
appear to stand any chance of a favourable reception here. This question of 
amour propre was perliaps somewhat placed in the background in January 
last. The British proposals were conceived and drafted on purely financial 
lines, and in a manner which at once aroused both French and Belgian 
opposition, and resulted in a failure to secure for them any serious considera- 
tion. Moreover, since the breakdown of the January Conference the French 
Press has indulged in a crescendo of condemnation of the British scheme and 
of Sir John Bradbury as its supposed author. 

But apart from these questions of amour propre, it is impossible to ignore 
some more solid considerations which affect opinion here. Between 1914 and 
1922 the State spent at least 384 milliards, and received in revenue barely 
100 milliards, this being about the sum actually expended on the devastated 
areas. This year, allowing for improved collection, it will have to find by 
borrowing about go milliards. Nominal inflation has been staved off by the 
receptivity of the home market, which still has confidence, but unless relief 
comes this confidence on the part of the French investor may be shattered 
with the collapse of the fagade, and with it the whole financial structure 
might come down. To put this point in a nutshell, it may be said that the 
need for money is desperately urgent and that something to feed French 
credit cannot be forgone for much longer. In the higher circles of French 
finance the gravity of the situation is generally recognised. 

From yet another point of view, that of Franco-British relations, Your 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 194, Enclosures, 3 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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Lordship will not have overlooked the unfortunate effect which would result 
from the failure of a second British scheme to secure sympathetic considera- 
tion if not immediate acceptance in this country. 

For these reasons I feel very strongly on political grounds that when the 
time comes for the enunciation of a new or revised proposal, there should 
figure prominently in the foreground something which will at once appeal to 
French official and public opinion and will go some way towards satisfying 
their hopes. Some scheme providing the sure prospect of an early substantial 
cash payment, or of deliveries in kind on a really important scale (especially 
of coke) is eminently necessary from this point of view, even if the financial 
and industrial condition of Germany renders it necessary to secure this by 
loans raised in New York or London. 

In parenthesis, it is worth mentioning that the need for such a loan might 
supply a useful argument in discussions with France, as these markets are not 
likely to be open to her unless a reparations scheme can be devised which, 
while taking account of French susceptibilities, meets with the approval of 
England and the United States. As has recently been pointed out by a 
French publicist, the United States are capable of absorbing within their 
own borders all the money available, and therefore some strong attraction 
is necessary to encourage United States capital to seek investment in Europe. 

To return to my main point, I think it essential, if a favourable public 
opinion is to be secured in France, that the scheme be drawn up in such a way 
as to render it possible for the French Press to publish in extenso the text of its 
main outlines, and that full publicity be secured for any proposals such as 
early payments to France in cash or kind, or the renunciation by His Majesty’s 
Government of a portion of the French and Belgian debts, or (a point to 
which I recur below) the release of the French gold deposits sent to England.4 

I would add one further suggestion which, if practicable, might tend to 
produce a reasonable attitude here to any further British proposals, namely 
that ifa British scheme is to be put forward again, it should be communicated 
to and discussed with French experts beforehand. 

I feel, in fact, that the consequences of a second disagreement on this 
subject between Great Britain and France would be so serious that it would 
be better that no proposals were made by His Majesty’s Government if no 
reasonable chance of French acquiescence can be secured. 

It is difficult for me to comment upon the details of Sir John Bradbury’s 
scheme, and in the absence of technical advisers who are closely acquainted 
with the reparations problem from its origin, I only do so with great 


4 Under the Calais Agreement of August 24, 1916, the British Government agreed to 
discount French Treasury Bills up to a total of £150 million sterling in return for which the 
French Government placed a sum of £50 million sterling in gold at the disposal of the 
British Government. 

The gold was sent during the winter of 1916/17 to the United States to maintain the 
exchange in the general interests of allied war purchases. 

In an agreement of December 13, 1919, the French Government undertook not to ask for 
the repayment of the gold until the whole of the French debt to Great Britain was finally 
liquidated. (See G. Calmette, Les Dettes Interalliées (Paris, 1926), pp. 16-26.) 
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diffidence. Accordingly, on the three main items in the scheme, namely the 
suggestions for extended powers for the foreign financial council, for the 
arbitral tribunal, and for dealing with Belgian priority, I shall not attempt 
to comment in detail. 

But I am inclined to think that the discretion to be given to the German 
Finance Council for the reduction of interest might have the effect of im- 
pairing any marketable value of the bonds in question. 

As regards the suggestions for German membership of the Financial 
Council and for the establishment of an arbitral tribunal, I doubt whether the 
French will prove more amenable tha[n] they were in January. All Monsieur 
Poincaré’s recent utterances, no less than his statements at the Conference, 
go to show that he on no account intends to allow the Reparation Commission 
to be superseded. On the other hand, as all other authorities agree that an 
impartial tribunal is necessary for the assessment of Germany’s capacity to 
pay, some device to render such a body acceptable here should be carefully 
thought out. 

Again, is not the proposed retention of the French gold deposits by His 
Majesty’s Government dangerous, however justifiable? This point gave 
serious trouble in January, and the Anglo-American Debt settlement’ and 
improvement in British credit will increase the danger of criticism here 
if the gold is retained. It would, in my opinion, be better to release an 
equivalent amount of gold, making a virtue of our action, and to make any 
necessary adjustment by reducing the amount of debt to be cancelled or 
lengthening the period of payment. 

As long, however, as the Ruhr occupation continues, these proposals 
are, from the French point of view, little more than academic. With German 
credit at what it is optimistic to describe as its nadir, little can be done for 
France except by British or American loans, and Germany cannot be ex- 
pected to offer anything likely to satisfy France within a reasonable time 
limit. 

I offer these observations very tentatively, for the reasons already stated, 
and in conclusion I cannot refrain from returning to the political aspect of 
the case. 

I greatly doubt whether in the present temper of France any final solution 
of the reparations question is desired. From the time when Monsieur 
Poincaré rejected the proposals of the Bankers’ Committee,6 the whole trend 
of his policy points to this conclusion. The refusal to consider seriously the 
British scheme in January last, the assertion by the French Government of 
their intention to remain in the Ruhr until the last penny has been paid, 
their fixed determination not to begin reckoning the fifteen years’ occupation 
of the Rhineland until the whole Treaty has been fulfilled, and finally the 
feverish haste with which Monsieur Poincaré replied? to the last German 
note’ in order to avoid being drawn into a Conference, all encourage my 
belief. 


5 See No. 194, n. 5. 6 See Vol. XX, No. 27, nn. 4 and 5, and No. 30. 
7 See No. 218, n. 1. 8 See No. 201, n. 1. 
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In view of these considerations and of the great discrepancy between the 
figures of the French demands on Germany and those of any authority, 
official or other, which has regarded the problem from a purely financial 
standpoint, I have grave doubts whether any scheme can be suggested which 
will secure the acceptance of the present French Government, and render 
possible the logical consequences of a settlement, namely, the evacuation of 
the Ruhr and the beginning of the fifteen years’ Rhineland occupation. 

If this view be correct, it equally follows that Germany would do well to 
hold her hand before making a fresh offer, unless its financial provisions can 
be such as positively to compel reconsideration, and this is scarcely to be 
imagined. It is the opinion of some acute French observers that in the course 
of a few months such compulsion may be brought about by the sheer force of 
circumstances; so that to mark time until the late autumn may prove the 
wiser policy in the interest of all parties. 

Be this as it may, the French need for cash is strikingly illustrated in an 
article by so well-informed a writer as ‘Pertinax’ in an article in the ‘Echo 
de Paris’ of May 16th. Dealing with the suggestion of an international loan 
as a means of settling the reparations problem, ‘Pertinax’ writes that he has 
never agreed with this suggestion. ‘What we must have is, not huge sums in 
pounds and dollars which we should have all the trouble in the world to 
employ without deflating the franc. ... We require regular annual payments. 
What, in fact do we want? We want to build up our ruins and continue 
to pay our pensions without adding to the obligations of our Treasury. 
The international loan, the loan for Germany’s account, takes place here 
every day. It is necessary that Germany shall, as far as possible, ensure 
the service, interest and amortization of that loan. To put the matter at 
its worst, it is indispensable that our actual expenses shall not be increased, 
for they represent the utmost limit of our capacity. If Germany in her anxiety 
to free herself rapidly, found lenders abroad and was able to anticipate 
future payments, so much the better. But we can accommodate ourselves to 
a system under which she would pay, come what might, the value of her 
products over and above her essential needs. And we are counting on our 
hold on the principal mining and industrial region of the Reich to ensure this 
result.’ 

This expression of views on the part of ‘Pertinax’ at any rate seems to lay 
adequate emphasis on the fact that, if anything is to secure French acquies- 
cence in a scheme such as that under review, it must include substantial, 
immediate, and regular payments.’ 

I have, etc., 
CREWE 


? Sir E. Crowe minuted (May 24): “This despatch is not very luminous.: I find it difficult 
to extract from it any practical suggestion or line of argument free from contradiction. 

‘Lord Crewe disclaims any intention of going into the financial aspect of the question. 
His despatch deals practically with nothing else. He urges that anything we put forward 
in the shape of a revised plan of settlement (amended Bradbury scheme) must provide 
for large [and] immediate payments to France—which I understand our financial authorities 
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consider impossible—and he speaks of loans in the American and English markets, which 
nobody now believes can be raised. 

‘Again he says in the same paragraph that some device should be carefully thought out to 
make acceptable to France the setting up of an impartial body for settling what Germany 
can pay, and that M. Poincaré is quite determined not to agree to any such thing. I also 
doubt whether Lord Crewe is on firm ground in criticizing the arrangement proposed for 
dealing with the question of the French gold deposited in London. 

‘Finally he suggests that no scheme can be suggested that could effect a settlement, and 
that therefore neither we nor Germany had better propose any new scheme at all for the 
present, but that the wisest policy in the interest of all parties will be to “mark time” until 
the late autumn. 

‘We can only submit this despatch, for what it is worth, to the Treasury.’ 

In a letter of June 7 to Mr. Lampson, Mr. Niemeyer commented: ‘The notion that in any 
cir[cumstance]s we can return £53 millions in gold to France is wholly absurd and it is most 
undesirable that any such idea should be dallied with for a single moment either by 
the Paris Embassy or those with whom they may be in touch. The proposal is absolutely 
impossible. Where do they imagine that we are to get the £53 millions from?’ 


No. 238 


Treasury to Foreign Office (Received May 22) 
[C 9046/1 [18] 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, May 22, 1923 
Sir, 
In reply to Mr. Lampson’s letter of the 5th instant (C 8037/1/18), I am 
directed by the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury to transmit 


1 This ran: ‘On the 2nd May Mr. Phillips of the Treasury called at this Department and 
communicated copies of informal notes recording the results of certain discussions which 
have been passing at the Treasury with M. Pirelli, a financial expert of the Italian Govern- 
ment, on the subject of the British and Italian plans for a reparation settlement. Mr. 
Phillips called special attention to a certain vague formula which had been proposed by 
M. Pirelli for mutual acceptance, under which the British Government would pledge itself 
to support any claim by Italy in a future reparation settlement to equally favourable treat- 
ment to any that might be accorded to any other of the Principal Allied Powers, 

‘2. The obvious objection of agreeing to any formula, the precise scope of which was not 
defined was pointed out to Mr. Phillips at the time, and it was understood that the Treasury 
also took the view that the formula as presented to them by M. Pirelli was unacceptable. 

‘3. The Italian Ambassador called upon the Secretary of State on the [2nd] May and 
alluded to this question. For the information of the Lords Commissioners a copy of a 
despatch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Rome recording the discussion with his Excel- 
lency is enclosed [No. 202]. It will be observed that the Marquis della Torretta referred 
to two points: (1) the formula already mentioned earlier in this letter, and (2) the recording 
in a formal and binding manner of the results of the discussions that have passed with the 
Treasury. As regards the first of these points, Lord Curzon undertook to have the matter 
examined: as regards the second his Lordship expressed himself as opposed to the idea. 

‘4. Lord Curzon would now be glad to be favoured with the views of the Treasury upon 
these two points so that he may be in a position to discuss the matter with the Ambassador 
when his Excellency reverts to the matter as it is understood that he intends to do in the 
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for the information of the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston copy of the docu- 
ments relating to the visit of the Italian experts.2 No change of substance has 
been made since these were communicated to you at an earlier date, and the 
covering note is in the form agreed with your Department. My Lords 
concur with Lord Curzon in thinking there would be no advantage to this 
country in recording these documents as a formal agreement. Indeed, they 
think there would be a considerable objection to so doing. The discussion 
with the Italian experts was throughout on the basis of amendments which 
might be considered if and when occasion arose. It is impossible to feel 
certain that the Paris plant will ever be realised; if it is, the figures may very 
likely be greatly changed; and many variants on every point are conceivable. 
In these circumstances it appears to them very undesirable to make any 
formal statement before it is possible to envisage the actual circumstances of 
the moment of settlement. There is also the certainty that sooner or later 
any formal agreement would become known to other Allies. 

2. The documents do not include the formula, specially referred to in the 
letter under reply, which as originally submitted by the Italian experts ran :— 


‘The British Government agree that, in case they were to grant or sup- 
port, in any future settlement, new priorities or concessions which, if not 
extended to Italy, might impair the present relative position of the latter 
as a reparation creditor or war debtor in respect of any other Allied 
nation, the said priorities or concessions shall be extended proportionately 
to Italy, unless otherwise agreed upon by the two Governments.’ 


near future. So far as his Lordship is in a position to judge, the objection to the first 
proposal i is that it is in far too vague a form, and it must be confessed that his Lordship’s 
experience does not favour the acceptance of vague formulas where the Italian Government 
are concerned. Moreover he is under the impression that under the British plan as formu- 
lated at Paris the Italian Government were in certain material respects to receive on the 
whole even more favourable treatment than either the French or the Belgian Governments, 
in which case the grant of “most-favoured-nation treatment” might preclude His Majesty’s 
Government from including in the arrangements with France and Belgium particular 
features fitting into the scheme proposed to meet the special case of those Powers. If, 
however, the Secretary of State is to inform the Ambassador that His Majesty’s Government 
cannot agree to the proposed formula as it stands, it would be of assistance to him to know 
the precise grounds upon which the Treasury would suggest that he should base his refusal. 

‘5. As to the second point—the conclusion of a formal agreement—the Secretary of State 
does not favour the Italian proposal for the reasons mentioned in the despatch to Rome. 
But before definitely coming to a decision, he would be glad to know the views of the Lords 
Commissioners. It may perhaps be urged that so long as the informal understanding arrived 
at with the Italian experts remains on the present footing, and is not transformed into a 
formal agreement, it will be easier for the Italians themselves to suggest any amendments 
or additions if and when at a future stage variations are introduced in the terms offered to 
France and Belgium. 

‘6. As the matter may be raised again at an early date by the Italian Ambassador, an 
early reply is requested.’ 

2 See Enclosure below. 

3 In a conversation of May 2 between Mr. Lampson and Mr. Phillips, an Assistant 
Secretary in the Treasury. The record of this conversation, not printed, is filed at 
C 8037/1/18. 

4 See No, 2, n. 16. 
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3. The Italians were at once informed that a formula in such general 
terms could not fail to prove subsequently a source of embarrassment. They 
thereupon expressed willingness to insert ‘large’ between ‘any other’ and 
‘Allied nation’ and drew special attention to the last eight words as a means 
of removing difficulties. In subsequent conversations it became clear that 
what their Government has in mind is to obtain a pledge that Great Britain 
will oppose any settlement by which priority is accorded France in respect of 
devastated regions but not extended to Italy. The experts were subsequently 
informed that, the matter having been raised by the Italian Ambassador, 
His Majesty’s Government would prefer that any subsequent negotiations 
should be made through the same channel. 

4. So far as my Lords are aware, His Majesty’s Government have no 
present intention of accepting any settlement which accords priority to 
French claims in respect of devastated regions over other reparation claims. 
To this extent, therefore, there might be no objection to a promise limited to 
agreement to resist any concession to France as respects priority for devastated 
regions which is not extended proportionately to Italy, provided that it is 
made perfectly clear that it is the intention of His Majesty’s Government to 
resist a concession to either country or to both. But my Lords would have 
thought it better to keep a free hand. Obviously it would weaken Italian 
resistance to the policy of according priority to devastated regions if they 
were to gain by such a priority if given. 

My Lords would suggest that the grounds given to the Italian Government 
might be that His Majesty’s Government dislike dealing in advance with 
matters which are purely hypothetical; and that it might not be in the 
interest of Italy to seek to establish inter-Allied equality in the Paris pro- 
posals. 

It would of course be possible to say that His Majesty’s Government 
would certainly not in any circumstances give priority to other Allies for 
devastated regions without consulting the Italian Government. 

I am, etc., 
| O. E. NIEMEYER 


EncLosure IN No. 238 


Note 


The British and Italian experts met at the Treasury during the week 
ending the 5th April, and again on various occasions up to the 4th May, to 
discuss the figures contained in the Italian comment on the British proposals 
of January last* and in the British reply to that comment. 

Arising out of these discussions, certain informal exchanges of view took 
place with regard to the above-mentioned British propositions generally, with 
which alone this note and records deal. It was fully recognised on both sides 
that these conversations were entirely informal and without prejudice, and 
were merely with a view to seeing if it were possible to arrive at any com- 
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promise between the two opposing views. It was further recognised through- 
out that, while the discussions were based on the January figures, events 
since January might have altered the actual figures. 

The following brief record of a strictly confidential character of the points 
touched upon must not be understood in any way to bind either party or to 
do more than record attempts to explore possible solutions :— 


Reparation Liabilities of Austria and Hungary 


A plan will be discussed as soon as possible providing for the settlement of 
the above questions on a liberal basis and taking into due account the con- 
ditions of Austria and Hungary, as recently done in respect of Bulgaria; this 
plan to be a part of a general settlement of German reparations and inter- 
Allied indebtedness. 


Claims against the Succession States both in respect of Cession of Property and of the 
so-called Liberation Bondss 


These claims also to be dealt with in connection with the settlement of 
Austrian and Hungarian reparation, with a view to relieving Italy of her 
obligations as a successor State, and, further, with due regard to Italy’s 
special counter-claims on other successor States within the limits of their 
capacity. 


Deliveries of German Coal to Italy 


The importance for Italy of the coal question is recognised by Great 
Britain, and due consideration will be given to this point in the determination 
of the quantities to be delivered yearly to Italy by Germany during the 
moratorium period (1922 reduced figures 3,000,000 tons) and in arranging 
for the spreading over a number of years of the deliveries due to Italy on the 
basis of the Versailles Treaty (see paragraph 4, Annex 5, section 1, Part VIII). 


Italian Government Indebtedness to the British Treasury 


1. The whole of the Italian Government net war debts to the British 
Treasury and all counter-claims relating thereto are cancelled, with the 
exception of 25,000,000/., which will remain in existence as a non-interest- 
bearing debt owing by Italy to Great Britain to be dealt with as hereafter. 

2. The most extensive bond fide interpretation will be given to the words 
‘war debts’ and ‘counter-claims’ referred to above, such words being meant 
to refer to the whole indebtedness incurred by any Italian Government 


5 Liberation Bonds were instituted by the Agreement of September 10, 1919, between the 
Allied and Associated Powers, which was modified by a further Agreement of December 8, 
1919, with regard to the cost of liberation of the territories of the former Austro-Hungarian 
Monarchy. 

If the amount due for liberation and the value of the property which had been trans- 
ferred to the Successor State were in excess of its approved reparation claims, that State was 
to issue bonds to the amount of the excess, at 5 per cent, payment of interest beginning 

January 1, 1926, and repayment of the bonds over a 25-year period beginning January 1, 
1931. See B.F.S.P., vol. 112, pp. 524-6, and 534-5. 
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Department towards any British Government Department, or vice versd, in 
respect of services rendered or goods supplied up to the goth June, 1919. 

The advances made under paragraph 3 of the agreement dated the 8th 
August, 1919,6 would be treated as relating to the war period. 

It is clearly understood by the Italian experts that, as regards the post- 
goth June, 1919, period, should the final accounts show a net balance to 
Italy’s credit, that balance will be devoted to reduction of war debt. The 
debt referred to in paragraph 1 as to be cancelled is the net war debt after 
deduction of such assets, if any. Should the post-3oth June, 1919, accounts 
show a balance against Italy, the balance is payable in cash. According to a 
provisional table prepared by the British Treasury of the claims and counter- 
claims in the post-goth June, 1919, period, the balance against the Italian 
Government, so far as known at present, would amount to about 13,0001. 

3. The Italian Government will remit to the British Government one- 
half of the Second Series German Reparation Bonds, of the British plan 
1923, allotted to Italy, estimated to amount to 1,500 milliard gold marks 
face value, or a corresponding proportion of such equivalent series as might 
be established in any future settlement of German reparations. 

4. The redemption of the non-interest-bearing debt of 25,000,000l. (para- 
graph 1) will be made in either of the following alternative ways, which will 
‘be considered by the Italian Government :— 

(a) By remittance on the goth day of June of each year, starting from the 
goth June, 1927, of an amount of 100,000,000 Italian lire, each 
instalment being brought to the credit of the Italian Government 
at the sterling counter-value on said date. 

(b) In lieu of the above, by the remittance of such a number of First 
Series German Bonds as shall be subsequently agreed upon. 

5. The deposit of gold? made by the Italian Government with the Bank 
of England, and included in the metallic cover of the Italian currency, 
amounting to 22,200,000l., will from time to time be returned to the Italian 
Government in amounts equal to those paid by the Italian Government under 
paragraph 4 (a), or, alternatively, to the amounts cashed by the British 
Government as interest on, or redemption for, the First Series Bonds handed 
over as per paragraph 4 (b). The balance of the non-interest-bearing debt 
of 25,000,000/. to be cancelled when the British Government will have 
realised the amount of 22,200,000l., either through cash payments by the 
Italian Government or through the First Series German Bonds as above, 
the balance of the said bonds to be then returned to the Italian Government. 

6. No interest will be charged on the said gold. 


Sharing in the Proceeds of Prospective German External Loans and Relative Position 
of Italy in respect of Reparations 
Great Britain will support Italy’s claim to share in the total proceeds of any 
prospective German loan floated on foreign markets on the basis of her 
percentage in the German reparations. 
ê See Vol. V, No. 18, n. 4. 7 See No. 26, n. 5. 
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The proposal in paragraph 12 of January plant was not intended to 
prejudice Italy’s relative position as a reparation creditor. 

The Italian experts have expressed the wish to introduce such modifica- 
tions in sections 6 to 10 of the British plan as would compensate Italy for the 
prejudice deriving to her out of the adoption of said sections in lieu of the 
corresponding sections of the Italian plan.8 Both the Italian and the British 
experts have agreed that, before proceeding further with these points, they 
must consult with the competent departments of their respective countries, 
Such consultations might also prove necessary in regard to other technical 
points, and both parties have also agreed on the advisability of an exchange 
of views on the question of financial pledges for payment of reparations to be 
requested from Germany. 

8 See No. 2, n. 15. 


No. 239 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 26, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 532 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9248/1 [18] 
PARIS, May 25, 1923 

Monsieur Poincaré intervened yesterday in the debate in the Chambre des 
Députés on credits for the Ruhr, and by a most successful speech secured 
something amounting to an ovation at the end. The debate has not yet 
finished. , 

Monsieur Poincaré made appreciative references to Mr. Bonar Law and 
to the part played by His Majesty’s Government since the occupation, and 
his remarks were well received by the Chamber. In discussing the reply! 
to the last German note,? Monsieur Poincaré explained that it would have 
been quite impossible for France to agree to a joint reply so long as passive 
resistance and sabotage continued, and so long as French troops were in 
personal danger in the Ruhr. He remarked in parenthesis that he hoped 
that ‘le plus tôt possible’ a joint reply might be returned. He reiterated his 
determination to adhere to his present line of policy, remarking that France 
could hold on quietly to the Ruhr until Germany came to reason, a statement 
which received immense applause. I am sending text of the speech by 
tonight’s bag.3 

1 See No. 218, n. 1. 


2 See No. 201, n. 1. 
3 Paris despatch No. 1247 of May 25, not printed. 
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No. 240 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 26, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 536 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9269/313/18] 
PARIS, May 25, 1923 

In the course of his speech yesterday,! Monsieur Poincaré gave the follow- 
ing figures. 

Since March 25th the daily deliveries of coke have risen from 1,000 tons 
to 10,000 and even 11,000 tons. Coal deliveries are now 11,000 daily and will 
soon reach 15,000. 

The stocks of coal available for seizure in the Ruhr are estimated at about 
2,500,000 tons, i.e. stocks as distinct from output, and it is probable that 
daily seizures of 10,000 tons can be carried out almost indefinitely whatever 
restrictions Germany applies to the exploitation of the mines. 

As regards coke, the quantities already seized amount.to 700,000 tons, of 
which 525,000 fall to the share of France. By May roth the amount of coke 
forwarded was 302,000 tons, of which about 140,000 tons was in transport to 
French furnaces, these having already received 130,000 tons, of which only 
75,000 tons had been consumed. 

As regards the coke deliveries necessary for the French metallurgical 
industry, the amount had been fixed at 6,000 tons a day. This amount was 
fixed in consideration of the increased output of French coke ovens. The 
exact monthly figures as regards the French supply being—French coke, 
240,000 tons, German coke 150,000, Belgian, English and American 110,000, 
total 500,000 tons. 

Resuming the situation, Monsieur Poincaré stated that the exportation 
of coke and coal in the Ruhr had up to the present time produced favourable 
results and would continue to do so even if German resistance went on. 


1 See No. 239. 


No. 241 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 30) 
No. 353 [C 9452/12/18] 

BERLIN, May 26, 1923 
Lord D’Abernon presents his compliments to His Majesty’s Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to append certain information 

which reaches him from a reliable source. 
The preparation of the new German Note presents very considerable 
difficulties. Industrial circles are extremely recalcitrant on the subject of 
guarantees, and Cuno has not so far made much progress with them. On 
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the other hand, the secret negotiations which were taking place between 
Stresemann and certain members of the Volkspartei on the one side, and the 
Majority Socialists on the other, have broken down. The Majority Socialists 
were quite ready to come to terms with Stresemann, but Stresemann’s 
followers have deserted him. Stinnes has exercised strong pressure against 
Stresemann taking part in any Socialist combination. Further to the Right 
the Deutsch Nationals are furious with Stresemann for his conciliatory 
attitude concerning reparation guarantees. An article appeared in the Kreuz 
Zeitung of May 24 denouncing Stresemann as a new Erzberger,! holding 
him up to public opprobium, and almost inciting the associations who 
assassinated Erzberger and Rathenau? to devote their attention to Strese- 
mann. 

The chances, therefore, of Cuno and Rosenberg remaining in office appear 
to have improved; on the other hand, the chances of their presenting an 
acceptable proposal have diminished. 


1 Minister of Finance, June 21, 1919-March 12, 1920. 
2 Minister for Foreign Affairs, January 31-June 24, 1922. 


No. 242 


The Marquess of Crewe (Parts) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received May 29) 


No. 1261 [C 9404/313/18]* 
PARIS, May 28, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to your despatch No. 1627 of the 11th instant,! I have the 
honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of the reply? of the 
French Government to the note which I addressed to them on the 15th 
instant3 with regard to Ordinances Nos. 153 and 154 adopted by the Rhine- 
land High Commission on the 15th March last. . 

Your Lordship will observe that, although the French Government recog- 
nise the Commission of Reparations as the exclusive agency of the Allied 
Governments for the receiving, selling, holding and distributing of reparation 
payments to be made by Germany, they consider that the commission, when 
it drew the attention of the Allied Governments to the failure of Germany 
on various occasions to satisfy its obligations under the treaty and decided 
that this failure was intentional, abandoned its attributions in favour of the 
Allied Governments. Those Governments were consequently entitled to 
decide on the measures to be taken to ensure the execution of its obligations 
on the part of Germany. As the Rhineland High Commission represented the 
Allied Governments in the occupied territory, it fell to that body to apply 
the necessary measures, and the decisions which it takes by majority of votes 


1 No. 230. 2 Of May 25, not printed. 
3 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
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are consequently in accordance with the rights conferred on the Allied 
Governments by the Peace Treaty. 

As regards the two ordinances, M. Poincaré states that their only object 
was to prevent the German Government from disposing elsewhere of articles 
or animals which were due to France and Belgium, and which Germany 
refused to deliver. The seizures carried out under the ordinances did not 
affect the rights of the other Allied Governments, and the deliveries due to 
them remain at their disposal once the seizure has been effected, as has been 
the case with regard to dye-stuffs seized at the Badische Anilin Factory. 

As regards article 2 of Ordinance No. 153, M. Poincaré states that the 
seizures only concerned articles or products which had been the subject of 
orders for which payment had been made in full, or for which, as the time 
fixed for delivery had expired, the Allied national was ready to pay the price 
fixed in the contract. In M. Poincaré’s opinion, the seizure of these articles 
or products, which are easily identifiable, could not be to the prejudice of 
the interests of foreign nationals as regards orders given to German firms 
which refuse, in pursuit of the policy of resistance entertained by the German 
Government, to fulfil their trade obligations, notably in respect of French 
and Belgian firms.+ 

I have, etc., 
CREWE 


4 In a letter of June 6 to the Treasury, Mr. Lampson reported: ‘The reasoning in this 
note is, Lord Curzon is advised, so unsound that it ought not to be allowed to pass un- 
challenged. It is therefore suggested, that, subject to the observations of the Lords Com- 
missioners of the Treasury and to the opinion of the Law officers of the Crown on the point 
raised in paragraph 7 below [cf. No. 298, paragraph 4], a communication should be made 
to the French government... ? 

Mr. Niemeyer replied (July 3) that the Treasury did not consider the moment opportune 
for a reply to the French note. 

See No. 298, below. 


No. 243 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 524 [C 8690/8690/18)} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 28, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have received your Lordship’s despatch No. 280 of the 11th May,! en- 
closing a copy of a note? from the French High Commissioner, in which the 
High Commission are informed of certain measures of constraint to be em- 
ployed by the French authorities against Bavarian officials in the Palatinate 
as a reprisal for the treatment of members of the French Legation at Munich. 

1 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 2 Of May 5, not printed. 

3 The German authorities and people of Munich were boycotting the Legation personnel. 


The French High Commissioner proposed to forbid the entry of Bavarian officials into the 
Palatinate, and to expel certain officials from the occupied territories. 
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2. It seems unfortunate that any separate or individual action should be 
taken by one of the three Powers concerned in the occupation of the Rhine- 
land which would accentuate the appearance of a want of unity among them, 
even though such action might be confined to the zone occupied by the 
troops of the Power concerned. The avoidance of any separate action is 
particularly important at the present time when His Majesty’s Government 
have been unable to participate in some of the proceedings of the High 
Commission, and when in consequence there has been some diminution 
in the corporate character of the Allied administration of the Rhineland 
which the Treaty of Versailles contemplated. The measures now proposed 
by the French Government are not to be taken by the High Commission at 
all; they are to be taken by the French High Commissioner individually, and 
nothing i in the Rhineland Agreement seems to contemplate a representative 
of one of the three Allied Powers taking within the occupied area independent 
action not connected in any way with the administration of the territory or 
with the safety and requirements of the Allied armies of occupation generally 
or with the army of his own State. 

3. Nor do His Majesty’s Government understand it to be the contention 
of the French Government that the present measures within the French zone 
are to be considered as falling within the measures of coercion against 
Germany adopted by the Franco-Belgian authorities in the Rhineland as a 
consequence of the German reparation default, with which indeed they do 
not appear to have even a remote connection. 

4. I request that your Lordship will explain to your French colleague 
the view of His Majesty’s Government as set forth above. ; 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


4 In Coblenz despatch No. 349 of June 11, Lord Kilmarnock reported that he had 
addressed a note to M. Tirard on June 1, and transmitted M. Tirard’s reply of June 2 
which ran: ‘... Les instructions du Gouvernement bavarois à ses fonctionnaires et le fait que 
ce Gouvernement a constitué à Heidelberg une administration occulte composée de 
fonctionnaires expulsés du Palatinat qui entendent continuer leur action en territoires 
occupés en violation de l’autorité de la Haute-Commission, me paraissent justifier entiére- 
ment les mesures de précaution précitées. 

‘Il résulte de ce qui précède que ces mesures sont en contradiction avec l’ensemble de 
celles prises par les Gouvernements français et belge pour obtenir paiement des réparations. 

‘En ce qui concerne l'intervention du Haut-Commissaire français dans cette affaire, il 
est de pratique constante à la Haute-Commission que chaque Haut-Commissaire exerce 
une certaine action personnelle dans sa zone, à charge d’en rendre compte à la Haute- 
Commission—ce qui a été fait. 

‘Par contre, le Gouvernement de Sa Majesté ne peut ignorer qu’en exécution des ordres 
de son représentant, de nombreuses décisions de la Haute-Commission, intéressant l’ordre 
public, la sécurité et la dignité des troupes d’occupation, ne sont pas exécutées dans la 
zone de Cologne, ce qui constitue une action isolée autrement grave, puisqu'elle a pour 
conséquence que les fonctionnaires allemands de la zone britannique méconnaissent im- 
punément l’autorité collective de la Haute-Commission. . . .? 
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No. 244 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 802 [C 9451/1 /18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, May 29, 1923 
My Lord, 

The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon. He gave me no 
previous indication of the subject of his intended conversation. He began, 
however, with the immediate statement that he came on the instructions of 
his Government to consult me with regard to their proposed further note to 
the Powers, originating, as it had done, from the suggestion which I had 
made in the British reply. 

He desired particularly to know what were the views that I entertained 
upon the subject of reparations, in order that the German Government might 
be guided towards. making acceptable proposals. 

I intervened at once in order to say to the Ambassador that I hoped he 
would not, in the interest both of his own Government and of the problem as 
a whole, pursue his request. I could not possibly discuss the matter with him, 
or indicate any views that might be held by His Majesty’s Government, with- 
out assuming a responsibility which I should be loath to accept, and which 
might be a source of serious embarrassment in the future. 

I asked the Ambassador to consider the three forms which our conversation 
might take, assuming him to persevere in his purpose. Either I might in- 
dicate dissatisfaction with some of the terms of the proposed German reply, 
in which case, in order to oblige me, or to meet a criticism which they 
regarded as fair, the German Government might introduce some modifica- 
tion. In that case, if the terms ultimately proved unacceptable, the German 
-Government might not unreasonably ask for my support on the ground 
that they had deferred to my advice, and might complain if that support was 
not tendered. 

A second alternative was that I should express opinions or give advice 
which the German Government, acting upon their own responsibility, 
might, as they would have a perfect right to do, decline to accept. In that 
case, surely, a rather difficult position would be set up between them and me, 
and although I should not personally complain of it, it would not tend to 
make things go more easily in the future. 

The third and, as far as I could see, the only remaining alternative was that 
I should listen to what the Ambassador had to say, and decline to express 
any opinion at all. But in that case of what use would be the conversation? 
The fact that he had been to see me would probably become known, questions 
would be asked in Parliament as to whether any communication had been 
made to me in advance of the contents of the second German reply, and the 
position of the Minister, who could only answer the question by saying that 
he had received an outline of the terms and had listened to them without 


1 See No. 226. 
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offering any opinion, would hardly be dignified or expedient. In these 
circumstances, I asked the Ambassador to excuse me if I requested him not 
to act upon his instructions. 

Herr von Sthamer at once recognised the force of my argument, but pro- 
ceeded to dilate upon the difficult position in which his Government was 
placed. They had, he said, to proceed upon mere guesswork, since they 
had no idea what proposals would be acceptable either to the French and 
Belgian Governments or to the Allies. 

I pointed out that his statement was a complete admission of my point, 
since it meant that the German Government, in the difficulty which they 
had experienced of making the right sort of case, wanted me to assist them 
in the operation; and when his Excellency went on to say that his Govern- 
ment did not want to state their views without some indication of mine, I 
rejoined that the demonstration of my proposition was complete. If, I said, 
he found difficulty in determining what form the new German note should 
take, he had only to look to the press criticisms, not only on the Continent 
but in this country, to realise very fully what the omissions, or the blemishes, 
of the first German reply were held to have been. I had, indeed, indicated 
some of them to his Excellency in previous conversations.2 I was aware of 
the difficulty in which his Government was placed, both in the political and 
in the industrial aspect of the case, and I should be sorry to do anything to 
aggravate it; but I felt that the responsibility for determining, or deciding, 
what they should now do was one that properly belonged to them and could 
not be shared with anyone else, and that the very worst thing in the interest 
either of a successful advance or an ultimate solution would be that Great 
Britain should be suspected at this moment of having any complicity in the 
scheme which they might decide to put forward. 

The Ambassador said that my reply would, he feared, be a great dis- 
appointment to his Government, although he was grateful to me for the 
courteous and sympathetic manner in which I had delivered it. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 
2 See Nos. 201 and 223. 


No. 245 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 531 [C 8906/708|18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 30, 1923 


My Lord, 
With reference to your Lordship’s despatch No. 298 of the 17th May,! 
the question of the validity and application of Rhineland Ordinance No. 


1 Not printed. 
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1562 was reconsidered here on receipt of your Lordship’s telegram No. 190 
of the 6th April! and your Lordship’s despatches Nos. 182! and 1843 of the 
7th and gth April. 

2. As a result of this reconsideration, I have been advised that the validity 
of article 2 (1) of Rhineland Ordinance No. 2, to which your Lordship 
refers in your telegram No. 190 and your despatch No. 182, was itself open 
to considerable doubt, and it is to be noted that the ordinance in question 
was passed by the High Commission without any prior reference to His 
Majesty’s Government. Article 2 (1) of that ordinance renders any person 
contravening an ordinance of the High Commission amenable to the military 
jurisdiction of the occupying forces in the Rhineland, a provision which 
for the following reasons appears to be contrary to article 3 of the Rhineland 
Agreement. 

3. The proper construction of article 3 of this agreement is, I am advised, 
that certain persons, namely, persons of the occupying forces, persons to 
whom the general officer commanding gives a revocable pass, and persons 
employed by or in the service of the occupying forces (article 3 (d)) are 
exclusively subject to the military jurisdiction, that is to say, that they cannot 
be tried by German courts at all. There is a further category of persons 
(article 3 (e)), who ‘may be made amenable to the military jurisdiction’. 
These are persons who commit any offence against the persons or property 
of the occupying forces, and the effect of this provision is that those latter 
persons, except in the matter of offences committed against the occupying 
forces, remain subject to the German courts. Except in so far as concerns 
these two classes of persons, article 3 (c) of the Rhineland Agreement governs 
the situation, and all persons are subject to the jurisdiction of the German 


2 The text of this ordinance, which made amenable to Allied Military Courts all persons 
who offended against the Allied Authorities, was transmitted to the Foreign Office in 
Coblenz despatch No. 136 of March 22, not printed. In Foreign Office despatch No. 313 
of April 4 to Coblenz, Lord Curzon stated: ‘. . , His Majesty’s Government are experiencing 
a growing uneasiness at the apparent tendency of the French and Belgian High Commis- 
sioners in the Rhineland to enforce, through the agency of the High Commission, enact- 
ments which, in many cases, are at least of doubtful legality, and in some are obviously 
ultra vires under the Rhineland Agreement. . .. The invalidity of the ordinance [No. 156] 
is prima facie so plain that you should at once inform the French and Belgian High Com- 
missioners that His Majesty’s Government are not prepared to authorise its enforcement 
within the area in the occupation of the British forces in the Rhineland without further 
consideration.’ 

3 This ran: ‘... I would remind your Lordship of the difficulties both legal and political 
which might ensue from a refusal to allow the Ordinance to be put into force in the British 
zone. 

‘Unless the Ordinance is plainly invalid it has, by clause (a) of Article 3 of the 
Rhineland Agreement, the force of law throughout the Occupied Territories and any 
attempt to distinguish between different parts of those Territories seems likely to create 
a legal situation not provided for in the Agreement. 

‘Moreover, any action which has the effect of relaxing the unity of the Occupied Terri- 
tories will, in my opinion, encourage the French and Belgians to treat their zones as separate 
administrative areas and thereby tend to diminish British influence to the proportion which 
the British area bears to the whole ofthese Territories.’ 
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courts. In view of the specific language of article 3 (e) of the agreement, 
therefore, it is difficult to see any justification for rendering amenable to the : 
military courts any person who contravenes an ordinance of the commission. 

[4.] As, however, more than three years have elapsed since the adoption of 
Ordinance No. 2, I do not feel that it is possible to question its validity at the 
present stage. But I see also no reason to modify in any way the opinion of 
His Majesty’s Government, which you have already communicated to your 
French and Belgian colleagues, to the effect that the adoption of Ordinance 
No. 156 on the part of the commission is ultra vires.4 

5. I consider, therefore, that no further action should be taken by you in 
this matter unless the French themselves return to it, and you should con- 
tinue to allow no proceedings under the ordinance to be taken in the British 
zone without previous reference to me. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


4 Seen, 2. 


No. 246 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 704 [C 9592/1 /18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, May 31, 1923 
Sir, | 

The Italian Ambassador, in the course of a conversation this afternoon, 
informed me that the forthcoming German note on the Ruhr and reparations 
had already been communicated to Signor Mussolini, who assumed that it 
had been similarly placed in my hands and was anxious to consult me at 
once as to the views of His Majesty’s Government. 

I informed him, as I had already told the French Ambassador,! that I had 
declined to receive the communication? for the reasons that I had already 
mentioned to the latter, and that I thought it would be much better that the 
Italian and the British Governments should not discuss the matter until it 
came formally and officially into our hands. I saw in the papers that this 
was not to be till Tuesday or Wednesday next. I should at once enter into 
communication with the Italian Government on the subject, realising that 
our points of view were essentially identical, and that we should have to 
decide what action we must take in common. 

The Marquess Torretta was very anxious that conversations should be 
opened with the Belgian Government. I replied that I had always been in 
favour of this view, but that the moment the Belgians put their nose inside 
the door and suggested common action, the door was slammed upon them by 


; : Lord Curzon’s conversation with the Count de Saint-Aulaire was reported to Paris 
in Foreign Office despatch No. 1851 of May 31, not printed. 
2 See No. 244. 
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M. Poincaré and they were forced to retreat. I had not much hope that the 
same thing would not happen again. However, as soon as the Italians and 
ourselves had come to an understanding, we ought certainly, if it were 
feasible, to establish contact with Belgium, whose views were not really 
widely dissimilar from our own. 

When his Excellency asked what would be the next following step, I 
replied that while to some extent our attitude must depend upon the terms 
of the German note, I was quite certain that public opinion in England, as 
well as the economic and commercial position of the Ruhr, would render it 
impossible for His Majesty’s Government to persist much longer in an 
attitude of doing nothing. We should then have to make up our minds, as I 
hoped, alongside of Italy, and possibly of Belgium, as to what we should do— 
whether we were to take action by ourselves to define our several positions, 
or whether we were to invite enquiry by an independent outside party. I did 
not at this moment contemplate, and I did not like the idea of, another 
conference, like that at Paris in January,3 when each Power would come with 
a plan of its own. Another failure like that would mean the rupture of the 
Entente. It might be necessary, if we had made up our own minds, that we 
should have private conversations with M. Poincaré, in order to indicate the 
point we had reached; but that the time would presently arrive for action 
I had no doubt, and that that action should be united action was to me 
equally clear. 

His Excellency undertook to communicate my observations to Signor 
Mussolini, who, he was convinced, would be entirely in agreement with them, 
since the Italian view in every respect coincided with our own, while the 
proposition that the matter could not be allowed to be put off much longer 
but that definite Allied action would have to be taken was one which he was 
certain that the Italian Government would cordially accept. 

The Ambassador had a few words with me about the situation at Lau- 
sanne,* in the course of which he told me that there would be no difficulty 
about ratification of the treaty, if concluded, on the part of Italy, since under 
the present Constitution, or abrogation of the Constitution, in his country, 
Parliament need not be consulted at all and the treaty could be ratified by 
Royal Decree. He shared my view that the Turks would expect the treaty, 
as soon as ratified by the Grand National Assembly at Angora, to come into 
immediate and effective operation. When he asked me if I accepted the 
latest version of the formula about judicial guarantees, I replied that I had 
only just read it and could not form a final judgment, but that I was coming 
round to the view that inasmuch as we had long ago conceded the substance, 
for which we had a real right to contend, the actual form of words finally 
adopted did not matter so much, and it was not worth while to sacrifice the 
treaty for the difference between one paragraph or another paragraph in the 
draft. The result might be unsatisfactory, and in the long run damaging, 
to foreign interests; but inasmuch as Turkish justice in the future would 
depend much more on what the Turks chose to make it than on any formula 

3 See Nos. 2-4. + See Vol. XVIII, Chap. IV. 
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which they had accepted in advance, it seemed to me that continued con- 
troversies about the latter were not likely to be very fruitful in permanent - 
results. 

Before leaving, his Excellency asked what was the position of the Tangier 
question,’ and whether I would agree to Italy being invited to join the sug- 
gested conference between Great Britain, France and Spain, when the latter 
took place. . 

I explained to him what was contemplated—a meeting of experts—but 
added that as regards the conference which it was hopeful would follow, I 
was under an explicit obligation both to the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments, from which I could not escape, to confine it to the three Powers. 
Italy would, of course, be informed of what was proposed before the matter 
reached a final stage. When the Ambassador explained that the Italian 
point of view was identical with our own, and that they, like we, desired the 
future internationalisation of Tangier, I remarked that this was additional 
reason why I should not press for their inclusion in the conference now, since 
the French would at once suspect that I was trying to get another vote on the 
British side. 

His Excellency was satisfied with this explanation. Indeed, he could not 
have expected any other. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


5 See Vol. XX, No. 2, n. 9. 


No. 247 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 2) 


No. 473 [C 9624/1/18] 


My Lord, = 

With reference to my despatch No. 465 of the 29th ultimo,! Mr. Wingfield, 
Counsellor to His Majesty’s Embassy, today, under my instructions, asked 
M. de Ramaix, Director-General to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, what 
truth there was in the information with regard to the Belgian plan of 
reparations stated by the press to have been communicated to the French 
Government. 

M. de Ramaix replied that the communication made to the French 
Government was not, strictly speaking, a plan of reparations. Three memo- 
randa had been sent with a covering letter, and these dealt with the capacity 
of Germany to make payments to the Allies. The Belgian experts estimated 
that without harm to the economic life of Germany the sum of a milliard gold 
marks per annum might be supplied by a ‘régie’, controlling the German 


BRUSSELS, June I, 1923 


1 Not printed. 
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railways, and this sum happened to be identical with that arrived at by the 
German experts themselves by independent calculations. The Belgian 
experts had also investigated in detail the German budgets of past years, 
and had come to the conclusion that certain further sums could be obtained, 
particularly from the already existing taxes on ‘consumption’. They con- 
sidered that in all Germany could afford to pay 2,876,000,000 gold marks 
per annum without serious interference with her economic life. The Belgian 
Government did not wish to kill the goose that laid the golden eggs, and 
they realised that without satisfactory economic conditions in Germany the 
stabilisation of the mark would be impossible. This was, of course, an in- 
dispensable factor in obtaining any large payments towards reparations. 

They were going to discuss these memoranda with the French next week. 
It was obvious that all would have to make big sacrifices if a final settlement 
of the questions of reparations and inter-Allied debts was to be arrived at. 
France and Belgium would only be able to ask for the sums actually ex- 
pended in repairing the war damages, and in practice they would have 
themselves to pay the huge amounts representing war pensions. If a settle- 
ment was to be attained other nations would have also to make sacrifices; 
but he sincerely hoped that what they were doing would prove to be a step 
on the road to an early and complete settlement, by united action, of this 
very difficult question. 

On parting M. de Ramaix warned Mr. Wingfield that the step the Belgian 
Government were taking must not be assumed to betoken any weakening in 
their intention to maintain the occupation of the Ruhr till Germany had 
paid. 

M. Jaspar is still unable to attend to business. He is, however, understood 
to be recovering quickly from the effects of the operation to the throat which 
had to be performed. 

I have, etc., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 


No. 248 


Mr. Addison! (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fune 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 218 Telegraphic [C 9750/1 [18] 
BERLIN, June 4, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 


I hear from an unimpeachable source that German government have 
not yet even decided main lines of their new reparations offer. Bergmann 
who has been summoned back from The Hague? for consultation is urging 


* Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Berlin. Mr. Addison acted as Chargé d’Affaires, 
May 29-July 28. 
2 i.e. from The Hague Conference (see Vol. XIX, Chap. IV). 
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them to make a proposal approximating British plan of January last? and to 
offer guarantees from government but not those of industry etc. 

Rumours of impending government action to support mark‘ and anticipa- 
tion that new offer will improve situation are leading public to buy marks 
with the result that today for the first time an appreciable amount of foreign 
currencies was offered to government foreign exchange bureau. 


3 See No. 2, n. 16. 

4 In his telegram No. 219 of June 5 Mr. Addison reported: ‘Reichsbank are again inter- 
vening in support of marks. I understand that President of Reichsbank is against this 
policy but is acting on orders from Minister of Finance [Dr. Hermes] who insists on neces- 
sity of keeping down prices and allaying discontent.’ 


No. 249 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 5, 8.30 a.m.) È 


No. 130 Telegraphic: by bag [C 9749/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, June 4, 1923 

I have seen the Minister for Foreign Affairs who has almost entirely re- 
covered from the operation to his throat! He was not particularly com- 
municative as regards the approaching Franco-Belgian conference,? but 
said that the Belgian government had every intention of following the line 
opened up by their recent suggestions to the French government as regards 
obtaining reparation from Germany.! 

The present position between French and Belgian governments is prob- 
ably somewhat as follows: the Belgian government have been and are heartily 
in accord with the French government, and are even at times ready to go 
further than the latter, in utilising the Ruhr operation as a rack to extort 
early satisfaction from Germany. This hearty co-operation, however, stops 
short when the Belgian government believe that they detect signs of an 
intention on the part of the French government to depart from the tem- 
porary character of the enterprise, as witness Belgian opposition to the 
French desire of introducing a Rhenish currency, to a more definitive 
mainmise on the German railways, and to projects for direct exploitation of 
German industries by France and Belgium. The Belgian government, seeing 
that the Ruhr operation is dragging on without the prompt submission of 
Germany for which they hoped, may well have been apprehensive lest the 
French government should press irresistibly for the development of the Ruhr 
Operation in the direction which they, Belgian government, dread. This 
would be one of the chief reasons which induced them to try to open up a 
way out of the tangle, believing that the existence of their suggestions would 
at any rate make it easier for them to resist undesirable proposals from the 
French by enabling them to point to alternative methods already formulated 
for dealing with the reparation problem. 


1 See No. 247. 2 See No. 252, below. 3 See No. 82. 
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It may be anticipated that the conference the day after tomorrow with M. 
Poincaré will be occupied first with the usual current business—often difficult 
and controversial—arising from the joint occupation of the Ruhr; and then 
with an exchange of views on the larger questions raised by the recent Belgian 
communication in Paris. Ifit be true, as I have heard here, that the French 
government were not pleased with the Belgian initiative, M. Poincaré will 
probably prevent anything definite from coming out of the Belgian proposals 
for the moment. 

There is no doubt that the Belgian government, in drawing up their sug- 
gestions, were at any rate partly actuated by the hope that the ideas thus 
set in motion might crystallise into a new reparation plan susceptible of 
receiving support from all the allies, thus terminating the present schism 
which the best heads in this country never cease to deplore. 


No. 250 


Sir E. Crowe to the Belgian Ambassador 
| [C 9804490118] 
Private FOREIGN OFFICE, June 5, 1923 


My dear Ambassador, 

With reference to our short conversation at St. James’ s Palace yesterday, I 
write this private note to you to explain the situation, in which I am asking 
for your kind support in the matter of the agreement concluded with the 
German Government by the Allied controllers of the Clearing Offices for the 
payment of German debts. 

You will remember that when the German Government originally asked 
for a moratorium! they insisted that the proposed suspension of German 
payments should include the settlement of German debts through the Clear- 
ing Offices. To this the controllers very naturally objected. After some time 
they proceeded to Berlin, and there succeeded in negotiating an agreement 
under which the German Government agreed to certain arrangements 
concerning the payment of the monthly balances. Unfortunately, the 
advantages which would have accrued there and then under this agreement 
were placed in doubt by a reference to the Reparation Commission by the 
Allied Governments. After an inordinate delay, the Reparation Commission, 
in April last,} decided that they could not sanction the final ratification of 
the agreement except under certain conditions, which, in the opinion of all 


1 Sir E. Crowe here refers to the German request of July 12, 1922. See Vol. XX, Nos. 36 
and 38. 

2 A copy of this provisional agreement of October 21, 1922, is filed at C 4641 Jago/18 
(1923). 

3 In a letter of April 21 to the Clearing Offices of France, Belgium, Italy, Greece, Siam, 
and Great Britain (C 7402/490/18), not printed. 
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competent authorities, including, I believe, the controllers themselves, 
would make the agreement wholly nugatory, so much so that the British - 
controller has advised his Government not to proceed with the agreement if 
these conditions are insisted upon.* 

The controllers have accordingly decided to protest very strongly against 
the decision of the Reparation Commission, and the matter is to be brought 
up before the commission, I understand, at a meeting next Friday.’ The 
view taken by the British controller and most of his colleagues appears to 
have so impressed the members of the Reparation Commission that the latter 
would now probably express agreement with them except for the opposition 
made by the Belgian member of the Reparation Commission. It is true 
that the French member of that commission has so far supported his Belgian 
colleague, but we have reason to believe that such support is based, not on 
consideration of the merits of the case, but on general political considera- 
tions following from French desire to act in harmony with Belgium in 
matters of policy where Germany is affected. In other words, the view 
represented by the controllers, who want to carry through the agreement they 
concluded at Berlin, would prevail if only M. Delacroix could be induced to 
see eye to eye with his other colleagues. The British controller, Mr. Egerton 
Grey, has already, both officially and confidentially, explained to M. Dela- 
croix the reasons for which the agreement ought to be approved. They seem 
irrefutable, and they ought to be particularly convincing to Belgium. The 
German Government, after a great deal of obstruction, has now, by signing 
the draft agreement, expressed their readiness definitely to meet their 
obligations under the treaty to the Clearing Offices by instalments. By 
what appears to be a great error of judgment, the Reparation Commission 
wants to insist as one of the conditions of approving the agreement, on the 
right to reduce or modify those instalments if it thinks fit. It should be ob- 
vious that this attitude can only stiffen German resistance. For not only 
does it amount to a recognition of the right claimed by Germany to vary 
the terms of the treaty in her discretion, but it also implies that, in the opinion 
of the Reparation Commission, the terms of the agreement are too onerous. 

If the conditions of the Reparation Commission are insisted upon, the 
British Clearing Office will certainly not recommend the final ratification of 
the agreement. In that event, the Clearing Offices revert to their right under 
the treaty to immediate payment. It is important to remember that the 
Finance Service of the Reparation Commission have advised that this right 
is not one in which the commission could interfere. The British Clearing 
Office would, in these circumstances, feel justified in demanding payment 
from Germany on its own account, and according to our information, there 
is every likelihood that this demand would be met so far as Great Britain is 
concerned. It is for the Belgian Government to form an opinion whether a 


+ Copies of Mr. E. S. Grey’s reports to the Board of Trade referred to here have not been 
traced in the Foreign Office archives, but his comprehensive report of June 25, not printed 
(G 11568/490/18), was received in the Foreign Office on July 3. 

5 June 8. 
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similar demand by the Belgian Clearing Office would have any chance of 
being complied with by Germany in the present circumstances. Is it not 
probable that, if such a situation were to arise, the only result would be that 
payment of British debts would be obtained, whilst payment for Belgian and 
French debts would remain unmade? 

If, on the other hand, the agreement with the German Government were 
ratified, the Allied Clearing Offices would share equally in the benefits to 
be derived under the agreement. 

Now what I would ask of you is whether you would be so kind as to rep- 
resent to your Government, as informally as I am writing to you now, 
whether, quite apart from the, to my mind, convincing arguments in favour 
of Belgian acceptance of the scheme, they cannot see their way to meet the 
British Government over a matter in which very large and important British 
interests are involved, in comparison with which, I understand, the Belgian 
claims are of minor importance. You know how keenly our Government 
were disappointed at the unfortunate failure of co-operation with Belgium 
in connection with the reply to the last German note.® If, in regard to the 
present matter, there is another case of the Belgian Government following 
a line not only divergent from ours, but in strong opposition to it, I am really 
afraid that this will still further react on the state of our mutual feelings, 
and I venture to point out to you, as a friend, that an opportunity is here 
presenting itself for the Belgian Government to show that they do not under- 
value the beneficial effects of amicable co-operation with us in suitable 
circumstances. 

In view of the extreme urgency of the case, I should be very grateful if you 
could find a way of putting these considerations before your people at Brussels 
in time to allow of M. Delacroix being given to understand that his Govern- 
ment would appreciate his supporting at the meeting of the Reparation 
Commission next Friday’ the views and recommendations which the British 
controller will again put forward. 

Believe me, etc., 
Eyre A. CROWE 


6 See No. 201, n. I. 


No. 251 
Memorandum on the difficulties encountered by British firms in obtaining 
licence for the export of steel from the Ruhr 
[C 10538/2751/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 5, 1923 


1. On March 15th the Rhineland Commission decided (Coblenz tel[e- 
gram]s 133, 134, 135)! that in order to facilitate foreign trade in the occupied 


1 Not printed (C 4881, C 4892, C 4924/2751/18). 
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territories the foreign purchaser might substitute himself for the German 
exporter so far as application for licence was concerned in respect of orders 
placed before February rst. 

2. As His Majesty’s Government were at the time not altogether satisfied 
as to the spirit in which this decision was likely to be [?executed] His Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Paris was instructed to see that ‘short of obtaining a definite 
undertaking from the French Government that every case endorsed by 
Lord Kilmarnock will be granted adequate facilities His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment may be reluctantly compelled to reconsider their whole attitude with 
regard to the present measures of trade control in the old and new occupied 
territory’. (Foreign Office tel[egram] 1[2]8? to Paris). 

3. On March igth (Paris tel[egram] No. 317)3 Mr. Phipps reported that 
the French Government had assured him that every case endorsed by Lord 
Kilmarnock would be granted facilities. ‘This treatment would apply to 
contracts entered into before February 1st, but the same facilities would be 
granted in the cases submitted by Lord Kilmarnock in future.’ 

4. On March [19th] Lord Kilmarnock having reported (Coblenz tel[e- 
gram] No. 142)¢ that certain British traders’ applications for export facilities 
were outstanding in the Ruhr His Majesty’s Embassy at Paris were (Foreign 
Office tel[egram] No. 137 to Paris)? instructed immediately to draw the 
French Government’s attention to the matter and to ask that this military 
interference with the customs might at once cease. On the 22nd March Mr. 
Phipps reported (Paris tel[egram] No. 327)5 that ‘instructions had been 
given to all the French officials to expedite in every possible way the granting 
of licences respecting goods for British account’. 

5. No more was heard of this matter until May 15th when (Coblenz 
desp[atch] No. 288)6 Lord Kilmarnock reported that serious difficulties were 
being caused to British traders by the measures adopted by the French 
Licensing Officers in the Ruhr district. British traders were experiencing the 
greatest difficulty in obtaining information, being referred from Düsseldorf 
to Essen and from Essen to Diisseldorf in such a way that it was not unusual 
to have to make the journey between these two towns on several occasions 
and even then to be uncertain as to the exact position. The French officials 
did not display the slightest sign of understanding the practical difficulties 
of traders, the interpretation given by them to the regulations was of the 
most unyielding character and they seemed afraid to undertake any respon- 
sibility. The results of the representations made by Lord Kilmarnock to the 
French and Belgian Local Authorities had been unsatisfactory. On May 
26th (Coblenz tel[egram] No. 266)7 Lord Kilmarnock reported that these 
difficulties were continuing. The French Authorities were delaying the issue 
of licences for steel on the ground that the quantity of steel, in respect of which 
export licence had been applied for, seemed excessive and that they were 

2 Of March 17, not printed (C 4924/2751/18). 

3 Not printed (C 5174/2751/18). 4 Not printed (C 5220/2751/18). 
5 Not printed (C 5409/2751/18). 6 Not printed (C 8829/2751/18). 
7 Not printed (C 9298/2751/18). 
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unaware of the assurance given by the French Government to His Majesty’s 
Government that all cases of old contracts certified by Lord Kilmarnock 
would be treated as exceptional cases and receive the benefit of the March 
15th decision. (See paragraph 3 above). In addition there was persistent 
obstruction on the part of the Licensing Officers which was apparently 
due to the mistaken belief that German resistance would be much prolonged 
by the proceeds of these sales. Lord Kilmarnock thought that it was essential 
that urgent representations should be made in Paris with a view to bringing 
this obstruction to an end. 

[6.] On May 2oth, therefore, (Foreign Office despatch No. 1807 to Paris)® 
His Majesty’s Embassy at Paris were instructed to make strong representa- 
tions on this subject to the French Government. His Majesty’s Embassy 
were to press for the immediate issue of instructions to facilitate the despatch 
of the steel in question and it was stated to be ‘intolerable that bona fide 
British contracts of so vital importance to employment in this country should 
be held up by petty obstruction after the principles at stake had already 
been fully discussed and, as His Majesty’s Government believed, satisfactorily 
settled between the two Governments’. His Majesty’s Embassy were further 
authorised on May goth (Foreign Office [telegram] No. 246 to Paris)? 
to draw the attention of the French Government to a statement reported in 
Coblenz telegram No. 268'° to the effect that the Chief of the French 
Licensing Office at Diisseldorf had told several British traders that he would 
not allow a single ton of steel to go out of the Ruhr if he could help it. 

8 Not printed (C 9439/2751/18). 9 Not printed (C 9442/2751/18). 
10 Of May 29, not printed (C 9442/2751/18). 


No. 252 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 7, 10 a.m.) 


No. 132 Telegraphic [C 9878/1]18] 
BRUSSELS, June 6, 1923, 11.25 p.m. 


Following communiqué just issued after Franco-Belgian conference :— 

‘Belgian and French governments continued today joint examination of 
various questions raised by Ruhr occupation. 

‘They maintained integrally all their previous decisions particularly regard- 
ing conditions under which evacuation of Ruhr would take place after pay- 
ment of reparation and Germany’s obligation to cease passive resistance 
before any examination of her proposals. 

‘Two governments settled programme of new measures to accentuate 
pressure and constrain Germany to rapid execution of her obligations.”! 

1 In his telegram No. 567 of June 7, Lord Crewe transmitted the French text of this com- 
muniqué. In his following telegram No. 568 of June 7, he commented: ‘Judging from the 


press generally, the lack of finality in the result of the Brussels meeting causes some uneasi- 
ness. Most usual informants are still in Brussels and the only outside expression of opinion 
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which has reached me at present, from a well-informed source, is that for a second time 
Belgium has played into the hands of France. It looks as if M. Jaspar was over-ridden by ` 
the combination of M. Poincaré and M. Theunis, the views of the latter being more in 
accordance with those of M. Poincaré.’ 

Mr. Steward, the News Department representative at Brussels, stated in a letter of 
June 8 to Mr. Kenney, a member of the News Department of the Foreign Office: ‘... the 
utmost secrecy was maintained as to what actually occurred, and those responsible for the 
communiqué carefully refrained from admitting that the Conference was in fact held in two 
very distinct sections. Immediately on his arrival, Poincaré proceeded to the Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangères in company of de Lasteyrie [Minister of Finance], Le Trocquer, 
Degoutte, and his Experts. He was met by Messrs. Theunis and Jaspar, and these three— 
without secretaries, experts, or anybody else—held a secret conference, which lasted one 
hour and a half, before the ordinary Conference, dealing with the actual administrative 
affairs of the Ruhr occupation, [was] entered upon. At this Conference questions of policy, 
including the Belgian plan for the Reparations settlement, were fully discussed. I have the 
best authority for saying that, although no definite and decisive agreement was arrived at, 
the Belgian ministers found M. Poincaré much more reasonable than they had expected, 
and are, on the whole, very well content with the progress made. The knowledge that the 
German offer was actually on its way naturally had a moderating influence on the attitude 
adopted by both sides, and it was perhaps an unfortunate factor for the complete success of 
the Belgian plan of discussion that M. Poincaré should already have been in possession of 
some of the points in the German reply, points which both he and the Belgian ministers 
regarded as unsatisfactory. At the same time, it seems that the French Premier, nervous 
as to the intentions of the Belgian Cabinet, had come with a carefully prepared report on 
the actual situation in the Ruhr, giving a very rosy complexion to the state of affairs there 
and strongly suggesting that the occupation had merely to continue to ensure complete 
success. The Belgian negotiators, however—and in particular M. Jaspar, who for some time 
now has given evidence of being a more determined fighter, for the cause of Allied unity, 
than M. Theunis who seems to have weakened somewhat of late when faced by French 
arguments—clung to their point of view and fought hard for the reconstitution of the Allied 
block and for a collective reply. M. Poincaré proved more reasonable than the Belgian 
ministers had expected, and although he persisted in making it a condition of a collective 
reply that England should be asked to advise Germany to give up its passive resistance, he 
showed himself not unwilling for the reconstitution of the Allied front and left the impression 
here that he himself will get into touch with the British Government on this point. There is 
no doubt as to the great optimism which prevailed here prior to the Conference, and al- 
though there was a certain disappointment at the inability to issue a communiqué of a very 
definite nature immediately after the Conference, at the same time everyone in official circles 
seems convinced that the united front is coming, and soon. 

‘Every effort was made to prevent leakage to the press as to what actually occurred at the 
first half of the Conference. The information give[n] above, however, comes from a very sure 
source.’ 


No. 253 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 560 [C 8782/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 6, 1923 


My Lord, 
I transmit to your Lordship herewith a copy of a note from the German 
Ambassador! at this Court protesting on behalf of the German Government 


1 Of May 15, not printed. 
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against the expulsion of German railwaymen from the territory occupied 
under the Rhineland Agreement, and against the trial by courts-martial of 
German railwaymen who have refused to obey the orders of the Franco- 
Belgian authorities. 

2. Upon the legal aspect of this question I am advised as follows: In 
accordance with the recognised principles of international law it has hitherto 
been held that an occupying Power is not in time of war entitled to compel 
inhabitants of occupied territory to take part in military operations against 
their own country. The occupation of the Ruhr by the French and Belgian 
Governments and the ‘independent’ measures taken by those Governments 
in the territory occupied under the Rhineland Agreement are not, of course, 
effected or taken in time of war, but are designed to compel the observance 
by Germany of the Treaty of Versailles. Nevertheless, if, in time of war, 
measures to compel inhabitants of occupied territory to take part in military 
operations against their own Government are prohibited, it seems clear that 
it cannot be legitimate to take measures such as those of which M. Sthamer, 
on behalf of his Government, complains, in time of peace and under cover 
of an occupation which is effected only to impose a measure of constraint to 
ensure the due observance of a treaty. 

3. Your Lordship should accordingly bring the foregoing considerations 
to the notice of the French High Commissioner in a frank and friendly way 
and should point out to him the obvious ill-effects which these measures of 
what His Majesty’s Government are advised is illegal coercion are bound to 
have upon public opinion throughout the world. 

4. The fact that His Majesty’s Government feel called upon to express 
disapproval of the particular measures forming the subject of this despatch 
in no sense implies that His Majesty’s Government in any way approve of the 
other coercive measures adopted by the Franco-Belgian authorities in the 
occupied territory. As to the validity of these acts, your Lordship will 
recollect that in the third paragraph of my despatch No. 1627 to Paris? I 
expressly instructed His Majesty’s Ambassador on behalf of His Majesty’s 
Government to reserve in the most formal manner all expression of opinion. 
You should accordingly leave M. Tirard in no doubt as to the position. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


2 No. 230. 


No. 254 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Addison (Berlin) 
No. 836 [C 9940/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 7, 1923 
Sir, 
The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon in order to 
present the latest note from the German Government. He read to me the 
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text of the reply and left me a copy, following this by certain explanations 
which he had been instructed by his Government to offer. He told me that 
they had specified the guarantees which they were prepared to offer in 
deference to the comment which I had made upon their previous note, but 
that while they believed the proposals they had now made to be sufficient 
and substantial, they were far from regarding them as exhaustive, and would 
be prepared to consider any modifications of them, or any other suggestions 
that might be put forward.” | 

It was again in deference to the hint which I had made to them in the 
previous note from His Majesty’s Government: to refrain from any irrelevant 
or controversial matter that they had abstained from saying anything about 
passive resistance, or the French case concerning progressive evacuation of 
the Ruhr. But his Excellency was instructed by his Government to inform 
me that upon neither of these points could they give way. 

I interposed to ask exactly what he meant by a German refusal to renounce 
passive resistance. There were, I said, two forms of this resistance, (1) that 
which was directly dictated by the Government at Berlin, and which took the 
form of various orders and decrees, and (2) that which sprang, or was alleged 
to spring, from the spontaneous resentment and hostility of the inhabitants. 
How far the latter was inspired or fomented by the action of the Government, 
it was not possible for me to say. But there was no doubt that the resistance 
was in a large measure the result of the direct initiative of Berlin; and I 
desired to know whether the German Government meant by their refusal 
to indicate that they declined to modify any such orders. I asked his 
Excellency to distinguish between the two forms of resistance and to reply as 
to the one to which I had called attention. 

He said it was quite true that orders had been issued at Berlin to the 
railwaymen to refuse to work on the railways and to the population generally 
to decline to pay the taxes imposed by the French, and to that extent the 
Passive resistance was due to Government inspiration. Whether this had 
been right or wrong, he did not conceive it possible for his Government to 
withdraw any such orders, because the moment that they attempted to do so 
they would fall. Further, inasmuch as the whole case of the German Govern- 
ment rested upon the illegality of the French and Belgian action in occupying 
the Ruhr, it would be impossible for them to take any step which would 
tacitly admit the legitimacy of the operation and thereby encourage and 
justify France on any future occasion in repeating it. As to the local re- 
sistance, that was a matter to a large extent independent of the Government, 
and represented spontaneous sentiments of the people. 

In reply to a further question from me as to the proposed scheme of 
annuities, Herr von Sthamer said that his Government had intentionally 


Not printed. 

2 Tn his telegram No. 222 of June 7, Mr. Addison reported that the Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, on handing him a copy of the memorandum, had said that guarantees involved 
large amounts and were of a serious and genuine nature. 

3 See No. 226. 
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refrained from giving any figures or making any definite suggestions, because 
they were convinced that this could only be satisfactorily done at the con- 
ference to which they asked to be invited. 

As regards security, they had also deliberately refrained from introducing 
any reference to the matter in their reply, because they did not conceive that 
it arose in the present circumstances. But they were prepared to offer any 
guarantees for the security of France and Belgium that might fairly be sought, 
consistently with their being reciprocal in character and not infringing the 
sovereignty of the Reich. 

It was clear from the entire conversation of the Ambassador that the point 
to which his Government attached supreme importance was that they should 
be permitted to state their case and to discuss every point at issue at a con- 
ference table; and when I asked him exactly what sort of conference his 
Government had in mind, whether they were looking forward to another 
meeting of the Supreme Council, as at Spat and at Cannes,’ where the 
Germans had stated their case, he replied that on those occasions Germany 
had merely been admitted, so to speak, on sufferance, and that he was look- 
ing forward to a conference at which they would be present as of right, and 
at which every aspect of the case could be discussed on a position of equality. 
So fully had Germany admitted her obligation to make reparation, so 
anxious was she to find the means by which she could discharge it, and so 
convinced was she that she could not only prove her bona fides but could also 
thrash out with the Allies a fair and practicable scheme, that she wished 
nothing better than to be confronted with her critics at the same table. 

I remarked to the Ambassador that he would hardly expect me to make 
observations upon a scheme with which I had only just been made acquain- 
ted, that I accepted the spirit in which it had been put forward, but that he 
was as well aware as I of the attitude taken up by M. Poincaré, and repeated 
only this morning, after the Brussels meeting, in the press,f and that the real 
difficulty would not be so much one of figures as that of satisfying the public 
opinion and humouring the national pride of France. I thought that his 
proposals, whether they were successful or not, marked a stage in advance, 
and in common with our Allies we should proceed at once to consider the 
situation. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


4 See Vol. VIII, Chap. VIII. 
5 See Vol. XTX, Chap. I. 
6 See No. 252. 
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No. 255 


Memorandum by Sir E. Crowe on German Reparations 


[C 9925/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 7, 1923 


It is quite clear, from all the indications which we have received, that 
we shall very soon be confronted with a Franco-Belgian demand that we will 
associate ourselves with our Allies in demanding from the German Govern- 
ment definite cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr as a condition of any 
further consideration of the reparation problem. Raised in this way, the 
issue is one presenting great difficulties. It has been the French position that, 
in occupying the Ruhr, France and Belgium were applying a sanction of 
the kind contemplated in Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which the 
German Government is bound not to regard as an unfriendly act. We have 
definitely and publicly dissociated ourselves from this view of the legal 
position, acting on the advice of the Law Officers. It is consequently im- 
possible for the British Government to make a demand upon the German 
Government which could only be justified on the assumption that passive 
resistance was being offered to a perfectly legitimate act on the part of France 
and Belgium. I do not see how we can reasonably be expected so to act. 
If, nevertheless, it is clear that cessation to passive resistance is a condition 
sine quad non of any possible solution to which France and Belgium will give 
their consent, it behoves us to consider whether there is any practical way out 
of the difficulty. 

It might be suggested that, without our making a formal demand, we 
might take advantage of the undoubted fact that Germany places confidence 
in the fairness of our attitude, to give them informal advice to the effect that, 
as they must themselves see, they have no hope of coming to an arrangement 
with France, and therefore of getting rid of the French occupation of the 
Ruhr, so long, at least, as passive resistance continues, and that, whether 
they can in fact control the movement of passive resistance or not, they 
would only act in accordance with the dictates of common prudence if they 
withdrew the measures or enactment by which they officially enjoined 
Passive resistance on the German population under heavy penalties. But it 
is clear that, if we gave such advice, in however informal a manner, we should 
be incurring a very grave responsibility if, after following such advice, the 
German Government were to find that their cause was in no way advanced, 
and that they remained exposed to Franco-Belgian, or even general Allied, 
demands which they felt themselves quite unable to meet. It seems to me 
that such informal advice on our part could, in justice, only be given if we 
were in a position at the same time to assure the German Government with 
some authority that, if they yielded on this point, they would find that the 
general problem of reparations would be discussed with them in a really 
reasonable way, and that the resulting agreement or arrangement would 


1 See No. 252. 
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include a definite prospect of the evacuation of the Ruhr under acceptable 
conditions. 

Assuming this view of the position to be correct, the following procedure 
suggests itself. On the receipt of the expected German offer? we should com- 
municate at once with Italy, Japan, Belgium and France, and propose, in the 
first instance, that an answer to the offer should be deferred until the five 
Allied Governments should have had time to consider together what should 
be said. We shall, no doubt, almost simultaneously with the German offer, 
receive an intimation from France and Belgium that they must insist on the 
cessation of passive resistance before agreeing to a discussion of the repara- 
tion question with Germany. To such an intimation we might reply on the 
lines of the argument which I have developed in the preceding paragraphs. 
In practice we should thus arrive at this position—that the answer to the 
German offer will be deferred until the Allies have had an opportunity of 
seeing whether they cannot come to an agreement at least as to the outlines 
of a plan of reparations. If such agreement can be reached, we could then 
undertake to give the informal hint to the German Government regarding 
the cessation of passive resistance coupled with an assurance that if passive 
resistance is stopped, a reasonable plan, which has obtained the assent of 
the British Government, will be submitted and be discussed in a conciliatory 
way with the German Government. I think we ought to lay stress on the 
point that, on these conditions, there will be a discussion with the German 
Government. In this way, it seems to me we might hope to save the amour- 
propre of the French, whilst, at the same time, showing due regard to the 
political difficulties of the German Government. If time allows, there might 
be some advantage in putting our ideas before the Italian Government before 
the approach of France and Belgium, but this is a minor point. In the 
meantime, all the five Allies might agree upon a civil form of acknowledg- 
ment, by which the German Government would be assured that their 
memorandum will receive the careful consideration of the five Allied 
Governments. 

I venture to submit these suggestions as representing the conclusions at 
which I have arrived after much reflection as the only practical way I can 
think of out of the dangerous impasse into which French action has led us.3 


E. A. C. 


2 See No. 254, n. 1. 

3 Lord Curzon minuted (June 7): ‘Sir E. Crowe will see what I said to the German 
Ambassador today and what he said to me [see No. 254]. The German difficulties are very 
great as there explained. We must first await the expected communication from the French 
and Belgian gov[ernmen]ts. 

‘If any independent communication is received, suggesting independent answers by any 
of the Allied Powers, we should at once protest strongly against any such proposal, and say 
that it would meet with our grave disapproval which we should openly express, and that 
we must publicly dissociate ourselves from any such plans. 

‘The suggestion of a conversation between the 5 allied Powers if that is what Sir E. 
Crowe means by “considering together” is fraught with serious difficulty for the failure of 
such a conference would be disastrous, 
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‘If “considering together” means discussion between the Ambassadors and Foreign 
Ministers that is a different thing. 


‘I should say the order is 
‘(1) Await—but not too long—French and Belgian communication. 


‘(2) Consult, as I have promised, Italian gov[ernmen]t, and find out what they have in 
mind. 


‘(3) Prepare memo[randum] on German reply with various possible alternative courses 
of action—for Cabinet on Monday. 


‘(4) I am uncertain as to preliminary acknowledgement unless this be suggested or 
voluntarily admitted by French and Belgians. 
‘We are not bound to reply to the Germans in a hurry any more than they did to us. 


‘I can receive and carefully consider any papers sent to me Saturday night and shall be 
prepared to act upon them on my return Sunday night.’ 


No. 256 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


[No. 106] Telegraphic [C r0026/1/181 


ROME, June 8, 1923, 8.50 p.m. 
President of Council spoke in Senate this afternoon. Following is summary 
of part of speech dealing with reparations; full translation by post.! 
Italy’s point of view with regard to reparations is that:— 


(1) Germany can and must pay a sum which appears now to be precisely 
defined by all concerned but which is very far from the hundreds of milliards 
which was spoken of after the armistice. 

(2) Italy could not allow re-arrangements or re-distributions of territorial 
nature which might conduce to a political economic or military hegemony 
in Europe. 

(3) Italy is disposed to put up with her share of sacrifice if that proves 
necessary for obtaining what is called the reconstruction of Europe. 

(4) Italian government maintains now more than ever and especially in 
view of last German note? that questions of reparations and inter-allied 
debts are closely connected. 

His Excellency announced the receipt of new German note yesterday3 
but added that he could not express any opinion on it pending result of 
diplomatic discussion between the allies. 


1 Rome despatch No. 530 of June 9, not printed (C 10218/91/22). 
2 See No. 201, n. 1. 3 See No. 254, n. 1. 
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No. 257 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of conversations with French, Belgian and 
Italian Representatives 
[C 10067 }1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 8, 1923 

The French and Belgian. Ambassadors and the Counsellor of the Italian 
Embassy all spoke to me in turn today on the subject of the new German 
note on reparations. All three began by explaining that they had no in- 
structions to speak on this subject, but that they desired to have with me a 
friendly and informal exchange of views. I had to reply in each case that 
the note had only reached us yesterday afternoon, and it had yet to be con- 
sidered by the Secretary of State and the Cabinet. In the meantime, it was 
not for me to express any official opinions. 

The French Ambassador read to me passages from a telegram he had 
received from M. Poincaré. They were to the effect that the German note 
was Clearly altogether unacceptable. It did not fulfil the essential conditions 
on which the French Government had made it abundantly plain that they 
must insist before any German note could be discussed; nothing was said 
about the cessation of passive resistance; no definite sum was put forward as 
the total payable by Germany for reparations; no properly worked out 
scheme of guarantee was submitted. 

Comte de Saint-Aulaire said he nevertheless hoped that it would be found 
possible for the Allies, after consulting together, to give a joint reply, but 
M. Poincaré evidently expected that such joint reply should take account of 
the French point of view and should support it. He asked me whether we 
had by now considered the possibility of our joining with France and Belgium 
in demanding that German passive resistance should cease as a preliminary 
to any consideration of the German proposals, for, unless we agreed on this 
point, he was afraid he saw no hope of Allied co-operation being re- 
established. I asked the Ambassador whether he would tell me exactly what 
was in the mind of the French Government when they spoke of the cessation 
of passive resistance? Did they mean that all refusal on the part of the 
German population in the Ruhr to work for the French and pay taxes to 
them must stop, or had they in mind merely the withdrawal by the German 
Government of their various enactments and orders enjoining passive re- 
sistance on the population under penalties? Comte de Saint-Aulaire said he 
was uncertain, but his own belief was that the latter would be held sufficient 
by his Government. He then advanced the familiar arguments in favour of 
the belief that, if only Great Britain would join France in making the sug- 
gested demand, the German Government would promptly yield. When I 
pointed out to him that it was rather difficult for the British Government, 
who had definitely and publicly dissociated themselves from French action 
in the Ruhr because they entirely disapproved of it, to demand that Germany 
should take a step which implied that France was justified and legally 

1 See No. 254, n. 1. 
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entitled to occupy the Ruhr, Comte de Saint-Aulaire, recognising these 
difficulties, suggested that, even if we did not make the demand officially, . 
we might point out to the German Government that, facts being as they 
were, France and Belgium being established in the Ruhr and being clearly 
determined not to withdraw in any case nor to consider any schemes of 
settlement of the problem of reparations until German passive resistance 
ceased, Germany would only be acting according to the dictates of prudence 
and good sense if they found means of giving way on this point. I said I 
really could not discuss this point, which involved a question of policy of the 
greatest gravity, but, leaving aside the question whether His Majesty’s 
Government could possibly act in the manner suggested, I asked the Am- 
bassador what, in his opinion, would follow if they did so act. Did he believe 
that if Germany gave way on what he himself described as the most vital 
point on which France had to insist, there were any certainty, or at least 
probability, that the French Government would take up, in regard to the 
problem of reparations, a reasonable attitude such as could be expected to 
lead to a settlement acceptable to all parties, including Germany? For 
unless there was such certainty or prospect, how could the French Govern- 
ment expect that Germany should give up the only method open to her of 
resisting what, according to their view, was an act of violence on the part of 
France and Belgium? 

On this point the Ambassador said he was quite in the dark, he had no 
knowledge of what was the plan which France and Belgium had evidently 
discussed at Brussels,2 but he was inclined to agree that an understanding on 
at least the outlines of a settlement should be arrived at between the Allies 
before Great Britain put any pressure on Germany to give way on the pre- 
liminary question. 

The Ambassador then touched upon the German proposal to leave to an 
independent outside body the decision as to the amount which Germany 
should pay. He did not see how the Allies could agree to disestablish, as it 
were, the Reparation Commission and to entrust its functions to another 
body. I pointed out that this was not exactly the situation. It is not really 
for the Reparation Commission to fix the total payment at a lower sum than 
it had been previously decided upon. The right to do so was, in the treaty, 
specifically made subject to the approval of the Allied Governments them- 
selves. It seemed to me a mere question of technical formalities whether the 
decision of the Allied Governments on this point was made after consulta- 
tion with the Reparation Commission or after hearing the advice of an 
independent body. All that was necessary was that any decision ultimately 
agreed upon should, in the final stage, take the form of a resolution adopted 
by the Allied Governments. Comte de Saint-Aulaire seemed ready to 
regard such a solution as feasible. 

The Ambassador ended by saying that every effort this time should be 
made to re-establish harmony between the allies, but he again emphasised 
that he spoke without instructions. 

2 See No. 252. 
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The Belgian Ambassador simply came to make the announcement that 
he had been warned to be in readiness to communicate to Lord Curzon an 
important notes in which the Belgian Government would explain the con- 
ditions on which they would agree to the concerting of a joint reply to the 
German note. I expressed alittle astonishment at the idea of the foreshadowed 
Belgian communication being of such a meagre kind. Surely His Majesty’s 
Government might expect to be told something of the Belgian Government’s 
views as to the nature of the reply to be returned, and I expressed the hope 
that it was not intended to present something rather resembling an ultima- 
tum in which we were summoned to agree to certain conditions before even 
the barest indication was given to us as to what would follow if we did accept 
the conditions. The Ambassador thereupon told me that he expected a 
second communication which would contain the outline of what had recently 
been agreed upon between the French and Belgian Prime Ministers at Brussels 
as the bases of the scheme of reparations which the Allies should consider 
among themselves. I said I was glad to hear this, and asked whether we 
might not hope to receive the two communications simultaneously. I said 
it was very possible that a Cabinet meeting would take place on Monday, the 
11th June, at which the questions raised by the German note would be 
considered. It would obviously be of great advantage to the Secretary of 
State if he could have a knowledge of the Belgian reparations scheme, in 
however general an outline, before he met his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
The Ambassador thereupon promised to telegraph to Brussels and suggest 
that both documents should be sent over by special messenger, and he hoped 
in this way to be able to place them in Lord Curzon’s hands not later than 
Monday morning. 

Signor Preziosi informed me that a telegram had been received from M. 
Mussolini asking for an expression of the views of the British Government on 
the German note. Signor Preziosi had already learnt that Lord Curzon had 
left London,* and he concluded that there was not much use in troubling 
me for an expression of opinion on so grave a question which presumably had 
not yet received the full consideration of His Majesty’s Government. Never- 
theless, he felt it necessary to deliver M. Mussolini’s message. I informed 
Signor Preziosi that the Secretary of State had already decided that the 
first thing we should do in regard to the German note was to consult with 
the Italian Government and ascertain what was their idea as to the reply to 
the German note. I said, while I was very glad to tell him this and begged 
him to inform his Government, I myself thought that the Italian Government, 
on their part, would value the expression of our own impression, but that as 
this could not be given before the German note had been considered by the 
Cabinet, I must ask him to await the result of their deliberations. I then 
told him very shortly what had passed with the French and Belgian Am- 
bassadors, and I asked him, on my part, whether he thought the Italian 
Government would agree with us in holding that the German note did un- 

3 Not printed. See, however, No. 262 below. 
+ Lord Curzon had left London for the week-end (see No. 255, n. 3). 
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doubtedly mark an advance on Germany’s previous attitude, and offered a 
new opportunity for concerted action by all the Allies. Signor Preziosi 
replied that he certainly shared this belief. He felt convinced that M. 
Mussolini would willingly associate himself with any steps we might wish to 


take in order to bring about the preparation of a joint reply. 
E. A. C. 


No. 258 


Memorandum on the German Offer of June 7, 1923! 
[C roog2/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 9, 1923 
Main Points in German Offer 


There are four main points that arise out of or in connection with the 
German memorandum of the 7th June (Annex (A)).1 These are— 


(a) An international enquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay and the method 
of payment to be adopted; 

(6) The question of the guarantees of payment; 

(c) The cessation of passive resistance by Germany; 

(d) The evacuation of the Ruhr. 


Of these four points the first two are mentioned in the German memoran- 
dum, the last two are not, but were touched upon by the German Am- 
bassador in his conversation with the Secretary of State on the 7th June 
(see Annex (B))? when he communicated the German Government’s offer. 

For convenience it may be well to consider these points separately. 


International Enquiry 


2. (a) International Enquiry.—This is not a new suggestion. It was made by 
Germany in her previous note of the 2nd May As regards its merits— 
apart from political considerations—there can hardly be two opinions. The 
information from the most authoritative sources (and endorsed by Lord 
D’Abernon) is to the effect that if we are to arrive at a final settlement, the 
matter cannot be left to France and Germany to settle alone. Something on 
a broader basis is required. On the other hand, the difficulty of immediately 
fixing the total indebtedness of Germany would not be so great were it not 
that (1) stabilisation of the mark is pre-requisite, and (2) that both for that 
end and to make any scheme of annual payments effective in present cir- 
cumstances it is generally admitted that the assistance of international loans 
must at some stage or another be invoked. It has been made abundantly 
clear, notably by the discussion of the International Bankers’ Commission 
in Paris in June 1922, that no one will lend money to a State whose liabilities 
are not definitely fixed. 


1 See No. 254, n. I. 2 See No. 254. 
3 See No. 201, n. I. 4 See Vol. XX, No. 27, n. 5. 
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3. In discussing how agreement can be reached as to the total amount due 
from Germany, there seem to be three alternatives :— 


(i) To thrash the matter out between the Allies themselves, i.e., either 
by the Governments direct or by discussion on the Reparation 
Commission. 

(ii) To admit Germany to the Allied deliberations, thus obtaining her 
assent and co-operation in any solution arrived at. 

(iii) To agree to some such independent body (including German and 
American representatives) as that proposed by the German Govern- 
ment in their memorandum. 


4. In business circles in this country the latter alternative is considered 
both reasonable and indeed the only one practicable, for the good reason that 
those who will have to advance the money in the shape of the desired loans 
must be satisfied in advance of the reasonable nature of the total liability 
imposed upon Germany. 

5. It is understood that at least some of the French reluctance to agree to 
this procedure is due to the fear that such an international body as that pro- 
posed would easily fall under the influence of Jewish elements, which in all 
countries, including France herself, have a tendency towards bias in favour 
of Germany. As to this, it would of course be practically impossible to exclude 
Jews from any discussions involving large financial operations; but perhaps 
this French objection might be met by reserving to the Allied Governments 
the general right to challenge any particular member selected to serve on 
the proposed international body. 

6. Even the substitution of a scheme of annuities in place of a big loan, as 
now suggested by the German Government, would not surmount the difficulty 
of fixing the total amount that Germany has to pay. 

7. As to which of the above three alternative methods of procedure should 
be adopted, the following general observations may be offered. No doubt if 
the first held out prospects of an early agreement between the parties con- 
cerned it would offer a solution more closely approaching the arrangements 
contemplated under the treaty than the other two: but its feasibility is 
really vitiated by the exclusion of German participation. This particular 
difficulty would be surmounted by the adoption of the second alternative; 
but against this there would probably be general agreement that the partici- 
pation of America and in a lesser degree of some of the formerly neutral 
States must materially facilitate a settlement; all practical considerations 
therefore point to the advantage of adopting the third alternative if only 
France can be induced to agree to it. 

8. There is not much substance in the French contention that the reference 
to an impartial outside body would constitute a violation of the treaty. 
Under article 234 the Reparation Commission has no power to cancel any 
part of the payments due to be made by Germany, except with the specific 
authority of the several Governments represented upon the commission. 
The decision therefore rests with those Governments. Supposing the Govern- 
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ments really desired to go by the recommendations of an outside body, they 
can without difficulty harmonise that desire with the provisions of the treaty 
by agreeing among themselves that they will make their decision under the 
treaty in conformity with whatever the outside body may recommend. There 
is not only no real technical difficulty about this, provided always there is 
goodwill, but there is a valuable precedent in the procedure adopted in 
drawing the boundary line between Germany and Poland in Upper Silesia.s 
That boundary had, under the treaty, to be fixed by the Principal Allied 
Powers. They agreed among themselves to refer to the League of Nations 
and to be bound by the latter’s recommendations. The League thereupon 
pronounced a solution, and the Allied Powers embodied that solution in 
their decision. 

g. If the objection to an outside body be eliminated, the difficulty to be 
solved becomes rather one of how to constitute an outside body in whom the 
French as well as all the other parties can have confidence. It should be 
an advantage thus to shift the problem on to a ground where practical 
considerations alone need prevail. 


Guarantees 


10, We may now turn to the second main point that arises out of the 
German note, namely, (b) the Question of Guarantees. This is a matter which 
can only usefully be considered by financial experts, and the Foreign Office 
hesitate to advance any opinion on it beyond observing that the German 
Government now meet our earlier objection that the guarantees were not 
sufficiently specific. 


Passive Resistance: Ruhr Evacuation 


11. The third and fourth points—(c) Cessation of Passive Resistance and 
(d) Evacuation of the Ruhr—perhaps present the greatest difficulty of all. 
Though not alluded to in the German memorandum, they were touched on 
by the German Ambassador in his conversation with the Secretary of State 
on the 7th June (see Annex (B)).2 They are closely interrelated, and in 
the following observations they are dealt with together for the sake of 
convenience. 

12. It is quite clear, from all the indications which we have received, that 
we shall very soon be confronted with a Franco-Belgian demand that we will 
associate ourselves with our Allies in demanding from the German Govern- 
ment definite cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr as a condition of any 
further consideration of the reparation problem. Raised in this way, the 
issue is one presenting great difficulties. It has been the French position that, 
in occupying the Ruhr, France and Belgium were applying a sanction of 
the kind contemplated in Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, which the 
German Government is bound not to regard as an act of war. His Majesty’s 
Government have definitely dissociated themselves from this view of the 


5 See Vol. XVI, Chap. II. 
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legal position, acting on the advice of the Law Officers (see Annex (C)).6 
It is consequently impossible for the British Government to make a demand 
upon the German Government, which could only be justified on the assump- 
tion that passive resistance was being offered to a perfectly legitimate act on 
the part of France and Belgium, It is not evident how His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment can reasonably be expected so to act. If, nevertheless, it is clear that 
cessation of passive resistance is a condition sine gud non of any possible solu- 
tion to which France and Belgium will give their consent, it behoves us to 
consider whether there is any practical way out of the difficulty. 

13. It might be suggested that, without making a formal demand, His 
Majesty’s Government might take advantage of the undoubted fact that 
Germany places confidence in the fairness of the British attitude to give them 
informal advice to the effect that, as they must themselves see, they have no 
hope of coming to an arrangement with France, and therefore of getting 
rid of the French occupation of the Ruhr, so long at least as passive resistance 
continues, and that, whether they can in fact control the movement of 
passive resistance or not, they would only act in accordance with the dictates 
of common prudence if they withdrew the measures or enactments by which 
they officially enjoined passive resistance on the German population under 
heavy penalties. But it is clear that if His Majesty’s Government were to 
give such advice, in however informal a manner, they would be incurring a 
very grave responsibility if, after following such advice, the German Govern- 
ment were to find that their cause was in no way advanced, and that they 
remained exposed to Franco-Belgian, or even general Allied, demands, 
which they felt themselves quite unable to meet. Such informal advice on 
the part of His Majesty’s Government could in justice only be given if they 
were in a position at the same time to assure the German Government with 
some authority that, if they yielded on this point, they would find that the 
general problem of reparations would be discussed with them in a really 
reasonable way, and that the resulting agreement or arrangement would 
include a definite prospect of the evacuation of the Ruhr under acceptable 
conditions. 


Suggested Procedure 


14. On the basis of the above, the following general line of procedure 
seems indicated :— 


(1) That we should await the communication which, according to our 
telegraphic reports, is about to be addressed to His Majesty’s 
Government by the French and Belgian Governments? regarding 
the Germah offer. 

(2) That as regards Italy, whom we are pledged to consult, an exchange 
of views should take place forthwith, but no doubt not before the 
Cabinet have come to some preliminary decision as to the line 
which we should wish to see the Italian Government adopt. 


6 See No. 179. 7 See Nos. 261 and 262, below. 
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(3) That as regards a preliminary acknowledgement of the German 
memorandum, the Allies should all answer to the same effect, 
namely, that they acknowledge its receipt and are considering its 
contents; and that we should at once propose this to our Allies. 

(4) From this arises the further point, whether such consideration should 
be by conference or by an exchange of views between the various 
Allied capitals. It is doubtless true that another abortive conference 
might well have a calamitous effect: but it will probably be admit- 
ted that failure to reach agreement by the alternative procedure of 
consultation at the various Allied capitals would have an equally 
bad effect. And the balance of advantage certainly seems to be in 
favour of a verbal discussion rather than a fire of cross correspon- 
dence over the telegraph wires of Europe. 


Inter-Allied Debt 


15. It must be left to the Treasury to advise whether discussion can be 
confined to the matters mentioned above, or whether it should extend to the 
whole field of inter-Allied debt. It has hitherto been our position, as that of 
Italy, that the two sets of questions are interdependent and indissoluble. 


French ‘Security’ 


16. There is, further, the question of the ‘security’ of France, to which the 
German Ambassador alluded in his conversation with the Secretary of 
State (Annex (B))? though not in his memorandum of the 7th June! Opin- 
ions differ as to the importance of this point in connection with the settlement 
now proposed. There is a good deal to be said for the view that nothing will 
be gained by bringing ‘security’ into the discussion unless the French 
themselves raise it, of which there is, at present, no sign. For the moment 
and for some time to come France is secure; the Rhineland is occupied 
by the Allies, and until it is evacuated there can hardly be question of a 
German attack upon France. On the other hand, if the question of ‘security’ 
were broached, there is certainly great danger that France might advance 
ambitious schemes, such as the neutralisation of the Rhineland, the forma- 
tion of an international gendarmerie, etc, etc. In that case there is reason to 
believe that any scheme of settlement with Germany might be rendered in- 
finitely more difficult than it already is. If, however, France were to make it 
clear that she attaches great importance to this question, and that its settle- 
ment would make her more reasonable as regards reparations, we certainly 
ought not to refuse to discuss it. 
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No. 259 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June r1, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 581 Telegraphic: by bag [C 10052/1 [18] 
PARIS, June 10, 1923 

I understand that it was agreed at Brussels! that the Customs line between 
occupied and unoccupied Germany should be much more strictly drawn as 
a means of pressure. It is thus hoped to compel German workmen to draw 
their food supplies from French sources. 

It seems also that M. Poincaré, relying on figures furnished by French 
experts, assured the Belgian ministers that coal supplies from the mines would 
enable stocks to be replenished for an indefinite period, although this is 
completely at variance with information which I have received from other 
sources. 

The hope is entertained here in certain official quarters that Herr Cuno will 
fall and be succeeded by a Stresemann-Breitscheid administration, which 
will order passive resistance to cease. 

From a reliable opposition source I learn that the President of the Re- 
public, M. Barthou and M. Loucheur are all most anxious for conversations 
to be opened with His Majesty’s Government, and deplore M. Poincaré’s 
unyielding attitude in this respect. 


t See No. 252. 


No. 260 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 11, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 107 Telegraphic [C r0093/1/181 


ROME, June I0, 1923, Q.I0 p.m. 

I asked president of the council last night for his opinion on latest German 
offer He replied that he did not think it satisfactory or much of an advance 
on the earlier proposals. But it afforded basis for negotiation in sense that 
every effort should now be made to bring Allies together with a view to 
framing joint reply. He would be prepared to agree that first paragraph of 
Allie[d] note should demand cessation of German passive resistance. 

His Excellency showed me note verbale just left by French chargé d’affaires 
enumerating objections to German offer. 

No doubt Your Lordship will have received similar communication.? 


t See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
2 See No. 261, n. 1, below. 
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No. 261 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 1955 [C 10185/r/181 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June II, 1923 
My Lord, 

The French Ambassador called upon me this morning in order to present 
the views of his Government with regard to the recent German note.? 
He began by invoking the assistance of His Majesty’s Government in 
pressing the withdrawal of passive resistance upon the Germans as a pre- 
liminary condition to an Allied examination of the question. He appeared 
somewhat inclined to slur over this demand, and, reading from a telegram 


1 In an aide-mémoire of June 11, not printed. The Foreign Office summarised and com- 
mented on this memorandum on June 11 as follows: ‘r. The French memorandum opens 
with the declaration that France will not treat with Germany until the latter calls off her 
passive resistance. In that eventuality France will however “continue” the occupation of the 
Ruhr though in changed conditions and in “cooperation” with the Germans. 

‘The whole phrase is so vaguely worded as to be obscure. For instance, is it to be merely 
military occupation that is to continue? or is the exploitation of the Ruhr region still to go on? 
Again what form is the German collaboration to take? It seems inconceivable that Germany 
should agree to lay down her one weapon for such a vague—and even menacing—assurance. 

‘2. The second point in the French memorandum deals with reduction of reparation and 
of interallied debt. The French government revert to their old scheme which they produced 
in London [see Vol. XX, Nos. 132 and 133] and more specifically in Paris [see No. 2, n. 14]. 
They will not give up any of their A and B bonds against Germany (total aggregate value 
50 milliard gold marks): they will only give up as much of their share of “C” bonds (total 
aggregate 80 milliard gold marks) as will help to regularise the question of interallied debt, 
a perfectly untenable and almost dishonest subterfuge by which, if accepted, France:— 

‘(a) pays her debt to us in worthless German paper (“‘C’’ bonds); 

‘(b) keeps alive against Germany the residue of such worthless paper over after her 
debt to us has been discharged; 

‘(c) keeps alive against Germany the whole of her A and B bonds which alone stand 
any chance of being redeemed. 

‘In short France cancels her debts to us for worthless German paper, and she maintains 
intact her effective reparation debt from Germany. 

‘The point is however obviously more a Treasury than a Foreign Office matter. But it is 
inconceivable that we should agree even to consider it as it stands. 

‘3. So far as can be gathered, the French memorandum then goes on to agree in form to 
the grant to Germany of a moratorium, but only on terms such as render that grant nugatory. 

‘They include the internationalisation of the railways of the left bank of the Rhine and 
of the coal in the Ruhr; the fixing of actual deliveries in kind (presumably coal etc.), the 
retention of customs revenues etc., etc., and finally these measures are to be carried out by 
the allies themselves. 

‘It is evident to the dullest intellect that if these are the blandishments with which France 
proposes to lure Germany into an abandonment of passive resistance the chances of success 
must on the face of it be infinitesimal. | 

‘4. The French memorandum is of necessity dealt with somewhat summarily in this 
short note. If a more detailed and elaborate opinion is required, more especially as regards 
the latter part, it would be rather for the Treasury to pronounce an opinion in the first 
instance.’ 

2 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
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from M. Poincaré which he had in his hands, proceeded to embark upon an 
exposition of the bases upon which the subsequent Allied conversations 
might proceed. Feeling, however, that neither could the question be evaded 
nor could the consent of His Majesty’s Government be presumed, I asked him 
definitely what in the eyes of the French Government desistance from passive 
resistance might be taken to mean, and what was the precise degree of 
pressure which the French Government asked that we should apply. 

The Ambassador replied that M. Poincaré meant desistance by the Ger- 
mans from all legislative or administrative acts tending to interfere with the 
action of the French and Belgian Governments in the area under occupation. 
He did not mean, of course, that all moral pressure upon the inhabitants 
should cease, because no Government could give an undertaking to that 
effect, and the population of the Ruhr could not have been expected to 
welcome, or to assist, the French and Belgian occupation. On the other 
hand, nine-tenths of their resistance was clearly due to the direct orders of 
the German Government, and it was these orders that M. Poincaré claimed 
should be wholly withdrawn. Contrary orders should forthwith be issued 
to obey in every respect the decrees of the High Commission and to carry 
out the decisions of the military tribunals. The German Government must 
declare a general amnesty for any persons who had been sentenced for 
obeying the French decrees, they must promise to undertake no reprisals, 
they must resume in full the delivery of merchandise of every description 
in the occupied territories, and must recognise at each stage the full validity 
of Allied action. Everything must be submitted in future to the decision 
of the High Commissioners. The railway staff, two-thirds of whom had been 
withdrawn, must be ordered to return to their posts, and everything in fact 
must be done in order to render the foreign occupation easy. This in sub- 
stance, although the volubility of his Excellency was so great that it is 
impossible for me to recall every detail, was the definition given by him of 
what the French meant by the renunciation of passive resistance. 

He then proceeded to explain, assuming this condition to have been 
fulfilled, what the French proposed to do. The occupation of the Ruhr 
would continue, but in a different and modified aspect, which would be 
effected in collaboration with the German organisations. The French could 
not consent to sacrifice any portion of their share from A and B Bonds, 
but would be prepared to surrender a portion of C Bonds,3 which could be 
employed for the satisfaction of the Allied debts. The French Government 
recognised that Germany would require some time to restore her budget to 
equilibrium, but, being still in possession of her main sources of wealth, she 
could hand over to them a certain number of these which were capable of 
immediate realisation. For instance, the railways on the left bank of the 
Rhine should be handed over to a company in which France, Belgium, 
England, and even the inhabitants of the Rhine area might participate. 
Certain of the coal mines of the Ruhr which had been taken back by the 
Germans should similarly be handed over to an inter-Allied company or 

3 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2. 
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group under similar conditions. Deliveries would have to be provided for 
on a scale to be laid down. The amount of the customs should be collected 
in gold, or at their gold value, and handed over to the Allies. Finally, 
arrangements were to be made for controlling the receipts from certain 
main articles of export and placing them at the disposal of the Allies. The 
collection of all these revenues in the occupied territories would be in the 
hands of the latter, but again the Ambassador reiterated that before these 
terms could be put forward, passive resistance on the part of the Germans 
must cease. 

At this stage I asked the Ambassador how he reconciled this request to 
ourselves with the position which His Majesty’s Government had hitherto 
taken up. As was well known, we had from the start* questioned not merely 
the expediency but the legitimacy of the French and Belgian occupation, 
and I might inform him now, what I thought we had refrained from stating 
publicly before, that whereas the French based their action upon the pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles, we were advised by our Law Officers that 
that contention could not be sustained, and that their action was illegal.s 
And yet the Ambassador was now asking us to admit that we had been wrong, 
and to counsel the Germans to desist from their opposition to proceedings 
which we in common with them had held to be illegitimate from the start. 

To this the Ambassador replied that he was perfectly familiar with our 
contention, but that the case should not be decided by juridical considera- 
tions. Whether the French or the British legal advisers were right, anyhow 
the French had proceeded upon the legal basis of the decisions of a majority 
of the Reparation Commission, and they were not disturbed therefore at any 
charge of illegality that might be brought against them. But really the matter 
was now upon a different footing. It had to be examined and decided on 
political considerations. Nothing could alter the fact that the occupation 
had taken place and had been persisted in for five months, and a solution 
would not be found by initiating or resuming a discussion on points of law. 

I replied that it was very easy to dismiss the question of legal right in this 
way, but that it affected the whole basis of our policy and conduct. Even 


4 A Foreign Office memorandum of June 16 commented: ‘Mr. McNeill has pointed out 
that Lord Curzon stated in his interview with the French Ambassador on June 11 (see 
F[oreign] O[ffice] despatch to Paris No. 1955 [No. 261]) “that we from the start had been 
advised by our Law Officers” that the French contention, that the occupation of the Ruhr 
was based on the Treaty, could not be sustained. Mr. McNeill has further drawn attention 
to the annexed answer given by Mr. Bonar Law to Mr. Noel Buxton [M.P. for Northern 
Norfolk] on February 15 [Not printed. See, however, 160 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 311] which he 
thinks is inconsistent with Lord Curzon’s statement. 

‘As a matter of fact I think it could be contended that Lord Curzon’s statement of June 11 
and Mr. Bonar Law’s answer of February 15 are not inconsistent one with another since on 
December 28, 1922, the Solicitor-General gave the annexed reply to a reference made to him 
on the type of measures that might be taken under paragraph 18 [see Vol. XX, No. 154]. 
On the legality of the occupation of the Ruhr as a fact which had actually occurred the 
Law Officers were not of course consulted until April 4 [see No. 173]. 

‘But if it is thought desirable it would perhaps be possible to omit the words “from the 
Start” in the record of Lord Curzon’s conversation.’ 5 See No. 179. 
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supposing that I put this on one side, and regarded the matter through poli- 
tical spectacles only, I had to ask the Ambassador what exactly would be 
the effect of his proposal if accepted by us, firstly, upon Germany, and, 
secondly, upon ourselves. 

As regards Germany she was being asked, and we were being urged to 
press her, to give up the only weapon that was left in her hands. She was to 
withdraw all resistance and to place herself at the mercy of the French and 
Belgian armies—for what return? No condition was apparently to be laid 
down as to the future evacuation of the Ruhr. For all we knew, the French 
might continue an indefinite occupation; that occupation might retain a 
military form as well as insistence on exploiting the resources of the country. 
It might continue indefinitely; the Germans would be prostrate, and they 
might have no security that the case of reparations would be sympathetically 
or even fairly dealt with at the end. How was it possible to ask Germany to 
make this great sacrifice, unless she knew what she was to get for it, and unless 
she had some assurance as to the financial demands to be made upon her? 

To this the Ambassador could only reply, on his own authority and in an 
unofficial capacity, that he thought it only reasonable, if Germany gave way, 
that the military occupation should gradually be reduced to a form of 
police, and that arrangements should be made, according as Germany kept 
faith, for a progressive evacuation of the territories concerned. As to repara- 
tion, she must trust the Allies to deal fairly and justly with her. 

I remarked, in view of the latest utterances of Chancellor Cuno and of 
what the German Ambassador had said to me here,® that the chances of 
Germany accepting any such proposal, even if the moral authority of Great 
Britain were behind it, were inconsiderable, and I did not see in the arrange- 
ment contemplated a solution of our present difficulties. 

I then proceeded to examine the probable effect of the proposed conditions 
upon ourselves. It was difficult for me to give an opinion straight away on 
the particular proposals made by the Ambassador, which were largely 
technical in character and would require close investigation. I was not 
certain, however, whether they would be found to provide a basis for a fair 
arrangement with Germany or for a settlement of the reparation problems 
among ourselves. 

When the Ambassador spoke of these matters forming a subject of dis- 
cussion, what, I asked, did he mean? Did he mean conversations between 
the Allies from which the Germans should be excluded, or did he mean 
conversations in which they should take part? The question, he answered, 
had not yet reached that stage, but he had little doubt that M. Poincaré 
had in mind friendly conversations between the Allies resulting in an agree- 
ment which should be handed to the Germans. I could not help remarking 
that this would merely be a second ultimatum which the Germans would 
then be called upon to accept, having, if the condition laid down by the 
French were complied with, completely incapacitated themselves from any 
refusal in advance. 

6 See No. 254. 
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The upshot of my observations was that, whereas I should report to the 
Cabinet this afternoon what had passed, I felt that a good many questions 
would have to be asked of the French Government before we could so much 
as consider M. Poincaré’s proposal. We should want to know much more 
clearly what the precise nature of the demand made upon the German 
Government was, and what was the character of the subsequent discussion 
that was contemplated among ourselves, and it might well be that I should 
have to address to him an official enquiry on the subject. | 

Comte de Saint-Aulaire then proceeded to dilate upon the general situa- 
tion in a manner which I did not altogether like. He said there were two 
parties in France, one of whom continued to hope that Allied co-operation 
might be resumed and were prepared to make considerable concessions in 
order to attain it. On the other hand, there was a strong party in France 
who were in favour of acting completely independently, even at the cost of 
a rupture with England, and who were anxious that M. Poincaré should 
persist till the end, when Germany would be powerless to resist, and would 
be forced to accept any terms that France might propose. M. Poincaré did 
not, he said, belong to the latter class, and indeed the Ambassador almost 
seemed to suggest that M. Poincaré was conferring a favour upon Great 
Britain in approaching us at the present time instead of acting independently. 

I replied that the independent action of the French and Belgians had not so 
far been very successful, and that if the French took up the position that they 
could persist in it to the point of excluding us from a voice in the future 
settlement, they were strangely mistaken. Though we entirely disapproved of 
the French conduct, we had hitherto pursued the policy of detachment in as 
friendly a spirit to the French as possible, but we were not content to regard 
ourselves as having been treated with any favour by them, and our right to a 
voice in the settlement depended not upon what they might concede but 
upon what we were entitled to demand. The British public, I went on, did 
not, I believe, take the view of the German reply that appeared to prevail 
in Paris. The French papers proclaimed, no doubt under inspiration from the 
Quai d’Orsay, that the German proposals were ridiculous and contemptible. 
We, on the other hand, thought that they marked a serious advance, and that 
they corresponded in many particulars to the demands which had been 
made upon them, notably by myself. In these circumstances, to turn down 
the German note as if it were of no account seemed to me to be impossible, 
and would not be countenanced by public opinion here. 

The Ambassador replied that all depended upon the degree of trust which 
we placed in the sincerity of the Germans. We apparently had such con- 
fidence; the French had none. 

When I added that I was under the impression that we should receive from 
the French or Belgian Governments some hint of the plan which I believed 
to have been under discussion between them as to the way in which the 
reparation problem should be met, the Ambassador replied that there was no 
such plan, that the Belgian Government had put forward certain figures and 
arguments as to the capacity of Germany to pay, which no doubt they would 
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be willing to place before us. In his view the only proposal now under 
discussion was the plan of action which he had submitted on behalf of 
M. Poincaré. 

I ended the conversation by saying that I would submit these considera- 
tions to the Cabinet this afternoon, and that the view of His Majesty’s 
Government would be placed before his Excellency with as little delay as 


ossible. 
possible I am, etc., 


CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 262 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 638 [C 10273/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 12, 1923 
Sir, 

I had a conversation of nearly an hour this afternoon with the Belgian 
Ambassador, who came to ask for my reply to the memorandum? which he 
had left at the Foreign Office on the preceding day. This was the memoran- 
dum in which his Government had asked His Majesty’s Government to join 
with them and the French Government in calling upon Germany to desist 
from passive resistance before any further step was taken. 

I informed Baron Moncheur of what had passed between the French 
Ambassador and myself yesterday,? and of the nature of the note,3 which I 
had already prepared, to the French Government as a result of that inter- 
view. I told him that the note would contain a series of questions addressed 
in the main to three points. Firstly, what was the meaning attached by the 
French Government to cessation from passive resistance; secondly, what was 
the nature of the assurances to be given to the Germans as regards the future 
position in the Ruhr if they were to be called upon to surrender their sole 
effective weapon of defence; thirdly, what were the exact meaning and scope 
of the rather technical proposals submitted by the French Government for 
dealing with payments to be made by Germany in future. Of these three 
questions the two first were as much a reply to the request of the Belgian 
memorandum as they were to the French. I would undertake therefore to 
communicate a copy of my proposed despatch to the Belgian Government 
as soon as it had been handed to the French Ambassador and this step would 
save me from the necessity of sending a separate answer. 

Before leaving the subject of Baron Moncheur’s memorandum of the 
previous day, I called his attention to a phrase in the third paragraph which 
seemed to me to demand a serious explanation. It was the passage in which, 
in handing over the three notest containing the studies of the financial 
position of Germany which had been made by the Belgian experts, the 
Ambassador added that while these notes did not attempt to fix the total 


* Not printed (G 10095/1/18). 2 See No. 261. 3 See No. 264, below. 
4 See No. 247. 
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figure of the indemnities to be exacted from Germany ‘il est établi que le 
Gouvernement belge et le Gouvernement frangais doivent recevoir un 
minimum au-dessous duquel ils ne peuvent pas descendre’. 

I said that these words seemed to imply a claim on the part of the Belgian 
Government to fix a figure of the reparations to be demanded by France and 
Belgium which was to suit their own convenience, and any reduction of 
which they could not admit. If this were so, it was necessary for me to point 
out that this was entirely contrary to the inter-Allied settlement that had 
already been made at Spa,s and that it was a demand that we could not for a 
moment admit. 

The Ambassador was somewhat concerned at the faulty expression, which 
he proceeded to explain did not involve any such pretension as I had sup- 
posed, and was merely a clumsy way of saying that it was the object of the 
Belgian notes to establish, firstly, that Germany was capable of paying a 
great deal more than she had hitherto admitted, notably by the imposition 
of certain taxes and a reduction in the employment of superfluous numbers of 
men, and that this would enable France and Belgium to make a claim for 
definite payments larger than had hitherto been regarded as possible. 

The Ambassador then proceeded to discuss with me exactly what I had in 
view as to the future progress of events, and, in reply, I spoke to him with the 
frankness which I have always employed in similar conversations with his 
Excellency. I did not conceal from him that the attitude of his Government, 
always claiming to be in agreement with us, and always deferring to M. 
Poincaré as soon as the latter appeared at Brussels, was a source both of 
disappointment and anxiety to His Majesty’s Government. I realised that, 
like ourselves, the Belgian Government wanted the present situation to come 
to an end, and desired an honourable exit from an adventure which perhaps 
they somewhat regretted having entered upon, but if that were so it was 
both useless and unwise for them to follow France in defiant pronouncements 
or provocative suggestions. Rather should their whole efforts be directed to 
paving the way for the conversations which sooner or later, and better sooner 
than later, ought to ensue. 

The Ambassador took my expostulations in very good part, no one being 
better aware of their justification than himself, and he explained that his 
one desire was to get the conversations started, without which any agreement 
was impossible. I told him accordingly that the first step was to await the 
reply of the French Government to the questions which, on behalf of His 
Majesty’s Government, I was about to put. If the Belgian Government for 
its own part liked to reply independently to the questions which were equally 
addressed to them I should be glad to hear their views. When his Excellency 
went on to ask what I would do next, I naturally replied that this would 
depend entirely upon the nature of the response that was received from 
France and Belgium. If the reply declined to give either information or 
comfort, I felt that it would be quite impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to address to the German Government, without qualification, and 

5 See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 
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without conditions, the request which our two Allies had suggested. If, 
on the other hand, full information was given in reply to my questions, and 
if a scheme was suggested as regards the future of the Ruhr which could 
plausibly be placed before the German Government in return for the very 
substantial concession which they were asked to make, then a case might arise 
for conversations on the subject with the Germans, and for a serious attempt 
to bring the present impasse to an end. As to the future conversations which 
everyone seemed to desire, but which no one appeared willing to bring about, 
my view was that they should be undertaken in order to arrive at some com- 
mon policy with regard to the question of reparations in the light of all that 
had passed since 1921, and that then it might be possible for us to approach 
the Germans with a fair chance of success. 

One difficulty that would, however, have to be faced at some stage or 
other would be the manner and the degree in which the Germans should be 
brought into the consultation. I did not like the idea of firing off repeated 
ultimatums to Germany, more particularly if we had deprived them in 
advance of any means ofself-defence. ‘Hitherto, at Spa, London‘ and Cannes,” 
where they had been invited to the conference chamber, they had been 
admitted to the room and placed at a table almost like prisoners in the dock, 
being invited to make their statement, to listen to the Allied replies, and then 
being called upon to withdraw. At Lausanne! we had adopted the opposite 
policy of allowing the Turks, although they were the beaten party, to sit at 
the table on a footing of equality with their conquerors, and it seemed to 
me, if ever we were to get out of the German wood, that sooner or later some 
such plan would have to be adopted with the Germans. Perhaps, however, 
it was premature to discuss this. 

Baron Moncheur then raised two other points. He was very much afraid 
that M. Poincaré might once again, as he had done on the previous occasion, 
lose his temper and send a separate reply to the Germans without waiting 
for the enquiries and conversations which I had foreshadowed. What would 
my view be of such a proceeding on his part? I said at once that in view of the 
fact that the French Ambassador had taken the initiative in approaching me 
yesterday, and that I was still engaged in answering the suggestions that he 
had made, any such act on the part of M. Poincaré was, in my view, quite 
incredible. It would be an act of disloyalty of which I believed him to be 
incapable, and if he were guilty of it public opinion in this country would be 
infuriated to such an extent that all idea of co-operation with the French 
would, I believed, at once be extinguished. The same considerations applied 
to Belgium, and if these two Powers, either singly or together, repeated their 
action of a month ago, the results in their effect upon Allied unity would be, 
in my view, not only deplorable but disastrous. The Belgian Ambassador, 
who was going to meet the French Ambassador at dinner this evening, asked 


me if he was at liberty to mention this to his colleague, and I readily accorded 
my assent. 


6 See Vol. XV, Chaps. II and IV. 7 See Vol, XIX, Chap. I. 
8 See Vol. XVIII, Chaps, II and IV. 
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His next point was as to the suggestion of his Government that the reply to 
be returned to the German Government should deal with the question of 
passive resistance alone, leaving all other matters over for the’future. 

I replied that, if the Belgian Government persisted in this request without 
waiting for the explanations that I had sought, they would compel me to give 
an absolute refusal, and that anything more unwise in their own interests, 
or from their own point of view, could not, in my judgment, be imagined. 
If they desired the stage of inter-Allied conversations to be resumed, they 
must pave the way to it, and if they or the French Government desired the 
British Government to assist them in getting out of their difficulties, which 
was practically what the request, that we should apply British pressure to 
Germany, involved, then they must show some consideration for the British 
point of view, and make it easier, and not more difficult for us to help them. 

I reminded the Ambassador, what no doubt a study of the British press had 
already taught him, that public opinion in England would not any longer 
tolerate that the British Government should play the part of benevolent, 
and, as was commonly alleged, rather impotent detachment which we had 
hitherto observed. If continued difficulties were placed in the way by the 
impetuosity of M. Poincaré, or by the obstinacy of Belgium or France, there 
would undoubtedly be a call, which His Majesty’s Government might find it 
difficult to resist, for independent action on our part, for the formation of a 
separate policy of our own, for the announcement to the world, possibly for 
the summoning of a conference by Great Britain, and in fact for a series 
of steps which might lead to a dissolution of the Entente itself. It would be a 
great misfortune if we were driven to such a step by any premature or any 
untoward action on the part of France and Belgium now, and I urged the 
Ambassador most strongly, in communicating my views to his Government, 
to let them realise that we were now at a more critical stage of inter-Allied 
unity than at any moment since the Treaty of Versailles, and that all efforts 
should be directed to bringing together the various parties, without whose 
agreement a solution could not possibly be found. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 263 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 13, 3 p.m.) 
No. 284 Telegraphic [C 10295/2751/18] 
COBLENZ, June 13, 1923, 11.50 a.m. 


My telegram No. 280.1 
High Commission today decided that import duties in occupied territories 
would in future be payable in French, Belgian or Luxemburg francs, lira, 
sterling, dollars or florins. Also that for goods coming from unoccupied 
1 Of June 9, not printed. 
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Germany into occupied territories a permit would be required for issue on 
which duty would be charged at rate of 25% of Rhineland import tariff 
payable in paper marks. This does not apply to goods imported from a 
country other than Germany. Both decisions come into force from June 25th. 
I abstained.2 | 

2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 163 of June 21, Lord Curzon stated: ‘We presume that 
British goods imported into occupied territory through unoccupied Germany will continue 
to require import licences from occupying authorities but will not be subject to payment of 
25% surtax.’ 

Lord Kilmarnock replied in Coblenz telegram No. 298 of June 22: ‘. . . new measure 
does not affect goods brought into occupied territories from a country other than Germany.’ 


No. 264 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Count de Saint-Aulaire 
[C 10272/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 13, 1923 
Your Excellency, 

His Majesty’s Government have given their careful attention to the com- 
munication which your Excellency made to me verbally on the 11th instant! 
on the subject of the fresh proposals for a settlement of the question of 
reparation put forward by the German Government. 

2. These proposals, your Excellency informed me, the French Govern- 
ment could proceed to discuss with their Allies only after German passive 
resistance in the Ruhr has ceased—a condition the fulfilment of which it is 
accordingly suggested that the British Government should join their Allies 
in demanding from the German Government. An aide-mémoire which your 
Excellency was good enough to hand to me at the same time set out a brief 
statement of principles on which the French Government declare they will 
be guided in entering upon a discussion of the German proposals. They are 
the following :— 


(i) Passive resistance having ceased, the occupation of the Ruhr would 
continue, but under altogether different conditions, and with the 
co-operation of German organisations. 

(ii) France can sacrifice no part of her share of the A and B Bonds, but 
would agree to give up a portion of C Bonds,? which could be 
employed for the payment of the inter-Allied debts. 

(iii) The French Government recognise that Germany needs a certain 
time for balancing her budget; but, having lost no part of her 
riches, Germany should be able to hand over to the Allies a certain 
part of such of her resources as can be immediately realised, viz. :— 


(1) The railways on the left bank of the Rhine, which could be 
handed over to a company in which France, Belgium, 
Great Britain and even the Rhineland would hold shares. 

1 See No. 261. 2 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2. 
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(2) Certain coal-mines in the Ruhr, appropriated by the 
German Reich, which might be handed over under similar 
conditions to an inter-Allied company. 

(3) Deliveries in kind, to be specified. 

(4) The yield of the customs duties, which might at once be 
levied in gold or gold values and placed at the disposal of 
the Allies. 

(5) Lastly, a certain proportion of the foreign exchange resulting 
from the sales of certain important exports, which would, 
in conformity with the principles accepted by Germany 
herself, be handed over to the Allies, the levy of the 26 
per cent. being adjusted to Germany’s economic require- 
ments. 


(iv) In the occupied territories it would be for the Allies themselves to 
collect the ceded revenues. 


3. In considering the several issues raised by your Excellency’s com- 
munication, His Majesty’s Government find themselves confronted with a 
number of difficulties arising from an imperfect understanding of the pre- 
cise import of some of the French propositions. I am accordingly charged 
by my Government to beg that they may be favoured with fuller particulars 
on the following points :— 

What is the exact meaning attached by the French Government to the 
demand for the cessation of passive resistance? Is it a demand for the with- 
drawal of all enactments or orders directly emanating from the German 
Government by which their people are enjoined to refuse the payment of 
taxes to the French authorities or to abstain from rendering to the latter 
services due to the German administration, such as the running of railways? 
Or is it suggested that the French Government will decline to discuss the 
reparation problem so long as individual inhabitants, or groups of inhabitants, 
of the Ruhr or other recently occupied regions decline to work for French 
officials or employers, or manifest disapproval of the occupation and of the 
steps which have been taken by the French authorities in consequence? 

4. From the wording of the aide-mémoire which your Excellency handed to 
me, it would almost seem as if the cessation of passive resistance was regarded 
by the French Government as equivalent to active co-operation of the German 
population in whatever measures, coercive or other, the French authorities 
may see fit to take or order. This would be an excessive and an impracticable 
demand, even ifit were conceded that French action in the Ruhr was justified 
and authorised under the Treaty of Versailles. 

5. If, on the other hand, the French Government were to be content with 
the revocation by the German Government of all measures enjoining the duty 
of passive resistance, is it to be understood that such revocation would be 
followed by the return of the evicted and imprisoned population to their 
homes and the restoration of their properties? 
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6. His Majesty’s Government further note that whilst they are asked to call 
upon Germany to undertake that passive resistance—whatever interpreta- 
tion be given to that term—shall cease, nothing is said as to the inducements 
to be held out to her to yield on the point. Apparently all she is to expect 
as the price for her submission is that the occupation will continue, her own 
people co-operating for this purpose. How long then is the occupation to 
continue? And in what form? Is it to remain a purely military occupation? 
Or will it, perhaps by stages, assume the character of a police protection? 
Or, again, is it proposed to submit the territory to actual exploitation by 
or on behalf of France and Belgium, as would seem to be implied by the 
suggestion that it will be for the Allies themselves to collect the revenues to 
be made over to them in the occupied territories? 

7. All these are points on which His Majesty’s Government desire to be 
perfectly clear before considering whether they can contemplate the possi- 
bility of approaching the German Government in some way on the subject 
of passive resistance. But clearness on this point is not enough; the French 
Government themselves have repeatedly declared that the occupation of the 
Ruhr, which it is now sought to stabilise by eliminating Germany’s passive 
resistance, is only a means to an end. The end is the payment of reparations. 
If the position be viewed in this light, a definite plan for settling the whole 
reparation question in a manner that can be accepted as practical and 
equitable by all parties imposes itself as a first necessity so soon as the stage of 
the cessation of all resistance to the occupation has been reached. It would 
obviously be of the greatest advantage that the plan should be ready. The 
knowledge that it is available would offer the strongest inducement to the 
German Government to cease passive resistance. 

8. Your Excellency’s aide-mémoire offers, it is true, some indications of the 
views of the French Government as regards some features of such a plan. 
Unfortunately, these indications are neither very precise, nor do they cover 
more than a small part of the ground. His Majesty’s Government would 
welcome further particulars and explanations. 

g. The proposal that whatever happens, France’s share of the value 
represented by the A and B Bonds shall remain intact, implying that any 
necessary adjustments consequent upon a revised estimate of Germany’s 
capacity to pay shall be made at the expense of others, and the suggestion 
that France should be allowed to liquidate her inter-Allied debts by the 
surrender of her share of G Bonds revive, in general outline, proposals 
which the British Government felt unable to accept in January last,3 and do 
not appear to them now to afford a practical economic basis of settlement. 

10. Again, whilst the necessity of granting a moratorium to Germany is 
recognised, this recognition is coupled with conditions as to immediate and 
continued payments and deliveries which, at first sight, seem to render the 
moratorium itself nugatory. Perhaps this impression can be corrected by 
fuller explanations which the French Government may be able to give as to 
the system contemplated for the operation by inter-Allied companies of the 

3 See Nos. 2-4. 
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railways and mines in occupied territory; as to the nature and amount of 
the proposed deliveries in kind; as to the customs duties to be attached by the 
Allies, whether on the frontiers of the whole German Reich or merely on the 
frontiers of the occupied areas; and lastly, as to the proposed arrangements 
respecting foreign exchange representing the value of exported special 
products and the consequential adjustments concerning the 26 per cent. tax, 
the reference to which in your Excellency’s note is not clearly understood. 

11. In any case, an estimate of the actual amount which the French 
Government anticipate might be realised annually by the Allies from these 
various resources would facilitate a correct appreciation of the economic 
situation. : 

12. In asking your Excellency to invite your Government to favour His 
Majesty’s Government with explanations to elucidate the several points to 
which I have had the honour to call attention, I desire to give expression to 
their earnest hope that, by entering into a full and frank discussion of the 
important questions at issue, our two Governments will pave the way to the 
early re-establishment of that complete harmony of views and of action which 
it is their most sincere wish to promote and to maintain. 


I have, etc., 
CURZON oF KEDLESTON 


No, 265 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
| (Received June 14, 8.30 p.m.) 


No. 142 Telegraphic [C 10383/1/18] 


BRUSSELS, June 14, 1923, 5.49 p.m. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs asks me to tell you that he hopes shortly to be 
able to answer enquiries! which you made of Belgian Ambassador in London 
as to Belgian view of French conditions for further examination of reparation 
question. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs said that Chamber of Representatives entirely 
approved of his declaration that Belgian government meant to discuss repara- 
tion questions with British and Italian governments regardless of question of 
cessation of passive resistance by Germany. He is glad, however, to have 
heard from London that His Majesty’s Government does not seem to reject 
a priori all idea of urging German government to be conciliatory. Minister 
for Foreign Affairs does not think there is any hurry to reply to Berlin. 

I have good reason to believe that Belgian government are putting forward 
every effort to promote a conciliatory frame of mind in Paris. 


1 See No. 262. 
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No. 266 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2021 [C ro512/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1923 
My Lord, 

I had a conversation of a rather peculiar character with the French 
Ambassador this afternoon. He came charged with a message from M. 
Poincaré in relation to the question which we are discussing, but how far it 
was intended as an official communication I could not be quite clear. His 
Excellency is in the habit of reading extracts from personal telegrams from 
M. Poincaré to himself, and then, when I ask him to give me more precisely 
the points of what he has said, he remarks either that he has not the authority 
to do so, or that the communication is one intended for himself alone, or that 
he has been speaking to me à titre personnel. I am therefore constantly left in a 
position of embarrassment as to the amount of importance to be attached to 
his intimations. He seems to be quite unaware of the fact that if he comes to 
make a communication to me it becomes by that act an official communica- 
tion, and that I am entitled to ask that it should be precise in character and 
language. 

An instance of this ambiguity of attitude was supplied in his opening re- 
marks, for he began by complaining that in my reply to the French Govern- 
ment! I had referred to the aide-mémotre,2 which he had himself handed to me 
on the occasion of his last interview, as summarising his own remarks. 
M. Poincaré had apparently rapped him over the knuckles for handing me 
this aide-mémoire without definite instructions. I replied somewhat sharply 
that it was quite impossible to conduct these interviews if the Ambassador 
were formally to hand me a memorandum as an act of courtesy and if I 
were then not at liberty to refer to it. 

His Excellency went on to complain, and here again I imagine that his 
observations were the echo of something that had come from the Quai 
d’Orsay, that I had not been content with his definition on the last occasion 
of what German cessation from passive resistance was intended to mean. 
M. Poincaré seemed to think that the Ambassador had already given me 
sufficient explanations on the subject, but I pointed out to him, firstly, that I 
was by no means sure whether I accurately remembered everything that he 
had said to me on the subject, and, secondly, that when I went to the Cabinet 
I had been asked a number of questions as to the French meaning, to which 
the obscurity of the Ambassador’s language had rendered it difficult for me 
to reply. For instance, how far did the French Government expect the 
German Government not merely to withdraw their decrees, but actively to 
co-operate with the Belgians and the French? Were the German Govern- 
ment expected to put pressure upon the German population so to act, and if 
they failed to do so, would this be regarded as a breach of faith by the French? 


1 See No. 264. 2 See No. 261, n. 1. 
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I said that I could ask twenty different questions of this description, and that 
it was essential, therefore, that we should have from the French Government 
a definite explanation of what they meant. 

The Ambassador then proceeded to give me an amplification of what he 
had said on the last occasion, reading again from a long telegram from M. 
Poincaré, which he did not leave with me, and all the contents of which, 
recited at headlong speed, it is impossible for me accurately to remember. 
Further, when I asked him whether this was the official reply of the French 
Government, or whether it was a forecast of its probable contents, his 
Excellency replied that it was neither, but that it was merely intended for 
himself. 

In these circumstances, I said that I thought I had better await the official 
document. I am bound, however, to add that the contents of M. Poincaré’s 
telegram left in me an uneasy foreboding that the correspondence is likely 
to be long and difficult, for, in the first place, it appeared that the French 
Government were likely to ask for a very active co-operation on the part of 
the Germans in the administration of the occupied regions; secondly, while 
the Ambassador spoke about evacuation in progressive stages, this appeared 
to be subject to the condition of complete subservience, both locally and in 
respect of future payments, by the Germans; thirdly, while M. Poincaré 
looked forward to Allied conversations, these were apparently to take place 
on the basis of the French demands; and, lastly, the Ambassador indicated 
that there could be no relaxation of these demands in respect of ‘A’ and 
‘B’ bonds. 

I refrained from going minutely into any of these cases, but I did indicate 
quite clearly to Count Saint-Aulaire that they left upon me a rather dis- 
appointing impression of M. Poincaré’s attitude, and that I thought an 
agreement would not be facilitated by his taking up the extremely stiff and 
precise and uncompromising position which he seemed likely to assume. 
Here, I said, we had the spectacle of Great Britain, Italy, and, I thought, 
Belgium, too, anxious to converse and not to put unnecessary obstacles in 
the way; but apparently we were all expected to yield to the rigid attitude 
and the obdurate demands of M. Poincaré. We, for our part, would do our 
best to continue the conversations or the correspondence in the friendly tone 
in which they had begun. I hoped that M. Poincaré would do the same. 
The conversations would be certain to be prolonged and delicate, and com- 
promise or surrender could not be expected from one State, or group of 
States, alone. 

The object of the interview remained as obscure to me at the end as it was 
at the beginning. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 
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No. 267 


Memorandum on the Consequences of the Suspension of the German 
Government’s Orders relative to Passive Resistance in Occupied 
Territory! 


[C 10513 /313/18]* 
' FOREIGN OFFICE, June 15, 1923 


A collection of documents? is attached containing all the German Govern- 
ment’s decrees, orders and manifestos of which the Foreign Office have 
knowledge initiating or encouraging passive resistance to the French and 
Belgian authorities in the occupied territories. Other secret orders are under- 
stood to exist, but the result of the published decrees, etc., may be sum- 
marised as follows:— 

2. Reparation deliveries are not to be made to France and Belgium, and 
the German Government refuse to make payment for any deliveries made, 
or in the case of coal for quantities seized, by the occupation authorities. 
German officials in the Ruhr are instructed to pay no attention to the in- 
structions of the occupation authorities, and the German officials in the 
Rhineland are to pay no attention to ‘orders issued in contravention of the 
stipulations of the Rhineland Convention’. In particular, they are to resist 
the seizure of German taxes by the occupation authorities, such seizure 
having been declared by the German Government to be illegal and invalid. 
Special orders have been issued to hold up transport on the railways. 
Trains ‘are to be stopped by methods laid down in the regulations. Further 
progress is to be stopped’. German railwaymen are forbidden to work for 
the French and Belgians, or in fact to accept orders other than German, 
They are not to work with the French or Belgian personnel or take over trains 
moved by such personnel. In particular, coal and wood trains to France and 
Belgium and French and Belgian troop trains are not to be moved, exception 
being made in favour of normal troop transports under the Rhineland agree- 
ment and food trains for the Ruhr area. As regards trade, penalties are 
threatened if the proportion required by law of foreign currency derived 
from export is handed to the Allies instead of to the Reichsbank. Anyone 


t This memorandum was drawn up by Mr. J. C. Sterndale Bennett, a member of the 
Central Department of the Foreign Office. 
2 This collection, not printed, comprised: 
1. Berlin telegram No. 22 of January 12 (C 682/313/18). 
2. Berlin telegram No. 44 of January 20 (G 1172/313/18). 
3. Berlin telegram No. 45 of January 20 (C 1173/313/18). For an extract, see No. 
44,n. 1. 
4. Enclosure in Berlin despatch Overseas Trade (A) No. 10 of January 26 
(C 1887/1887/18). 
Ne telegram No. 56 of January 26 (C 1649/313/18). 
0. 73. 
Berlin telegram No. 103 of March 1 (C 3816/313/18). 
Cologne despatch No. 140 of March 1 to Lord D’Abernon (C 4324/313/18). 
Enclosure in Berlin despatch No. 292 of April 27 (C 7871/2751/18). 
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exporting goods with the help of the occupation authorities is liable to be 
proclaimed a traitor and exposes himself to prosecution and the confiscation 
of his goods. Import and export licences issued under Rhineland Ordinance 
No. 133 have been declared null and void, and instructions issued to customs 
offices in occupied territory not to recognise any licences issued by the Bad 
Ems office after the 23rd January, 1923, or by any other licence office of the 
Rhineland Commission. A declaration has been issued that only licensing 
offices under the Reich commissioner for export and import licences are 
competent to issue licences for the occupied territory. The most important 
orders with regard to trade are contained in the decrees of the 16th and 2gth 
March. These decrees not only forbid German traders to approach the 
Allied authorities to obtain licences or hand over export currency, but forbid 
them also to deliver or accept goods, the movement of which may be assumed 
to be carried out either by means of an Allied licence or with the co-operation 
of the Allied authorities. 

3. Thus, the official withdrawal by the German Government of their 
orders concerning passive resistance would appear to entail the following 
consequences. Such German officials as are left in occupied territory would 
have no reason, other than their own unwillingness, for refusing to obey the 
orders of the military authorities in the Ruhr, or the special ordinances 
issued by the Rhineland Commission outside the powers of that commission 
as laid down by the Rhineland Agreement. This would, in effect, involve a 
recognition by the German Government of the right of the French and 
Belgian Governments to seize the customs, coal tax, export currency, etc., 
and of the validity of the special Rhineland ordinances. A powerful induce- 
ment to the German officials to co-operate in the special measures of the 
occupying authorities would be that while the protection of their own 

overnment was thus withdrawn, they would still be liable to punishment 
by the French and Belgians in the case of obstinacy. 

4. The same consideration applies to the German railwaymen. There 
would be nothing, except their own unwillingness, to prevent them from 
running all kinds of trains in the occupied area, from co-operating with the 
Franco-Belgian personnel, or from obeying the orders of the Franco-Belgian 
railway régie. 

5. Further, there would be no obstacle in the way of the resumption of 
reparation deliveries, and presumably the German Government would again 
become liable to reimburse firms undertaking such deliveries, or firms whose 
coal has been requisitioned by the occupying authorities. 

6. As regards trade, there would be no obstacle to German traders apply- 
ing for import and export licences from the Allied authorities, paying customs 
duties and handing over export currency to those authorities, and generally 
complying with all the trade regulations introduced by the French and 
Belgians. Nor would they be in a position to refuse to deliver goods to 
foreign nationals who, during the period of passive resistance, had complied 
with the Allied regulations. 

7. Finally, the German Government would presumably have to withdraw 
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their support from the Rhein-Ruhr-Hilfe, which is the name given to the 
organisation for the support of passive resistance. The Chancellor and the 
Governments of the Federal States issued an appeal for funds for this organisa- 
tion, the chief object of which is to provide means for the compensation of 
traders for loss of trade and for the payment of wages during the cessation 
of trade. In case of unemployment caused by the direct action of the occupa- 
tion authorities, the organisation has undertaken to pay full wages. In 
other cases of complete unemployment on account of the occupation, two- 
thirds of the wages are paid, while wages lost by short time are made up. 


No. 268 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fune 19) 
No. 385 [C 10662/129/181 
COBLENZ, June 16, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to forward herewith, for your Lordship’s information, 
copy of a despatch! which I have received from the chief representative of 
the High Commission in the British zone, containing a report of an inter- 
view between himself and a deputation consisting of the leaders of the five 
principal German political parties in the area. 

There is reason to believe that this visit was inspired by Berlin. 

The plan proposed by General Spears? for the demilitarisation of the 
Rhineland has aroused the German press to much adverse comment; but it 
is quite certain that there exists a considerable number of Rhinelanders— 
apart from followers of MM. Smeets and Dorten—who would favour the 
establishment of an autonomous Rhineland taking the form of a federal 
State free from French influences, and at present there is a great deal of talk 
going on in the Rhineland on this subject. 

I am, however, of the opinion that, taking into consideration the German 
national trait of obediently following political leaders, and in view of the 
remarks expressed by the five party leaders referred to in the attached en- 
closure, no practical result will be obtained for the time being by those 
Rhinelanders who favour any form of separation from Prussia. 


I have, etc., 
(For the High Commissioner), 
R. S. Ryan 


1 This despatch of June 8 is not printed. 
2 See No. 176, n. 11. 
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No. 269 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 18, 6.40 p.m.) 


No. 145 Telegraphic [C 10628/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, June 18, 1923, 4.37 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that Belgian government have received 
from French President of the Council details of his proposed reply to your 
note! respecting last German offer.2 They are examining question and 
although Cabinet has resigned, will send a considered answer to Paris. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs stated that considerable time might elapse 
before a new Cabinet could be formed+—he even mentioned a fortnight— 
and Monsieur Theunis and he did not therefore feel justified in delaying so 
important a matter. Moreover they felt that as Parliament had always 
approved their conduct of foreign affairs, they still had necessary authority 
to speak in name of Belgium. 

I emphasized your views that we were now at a more critical stage of inter- 
allied unity than at any moment since the Treaty of Versailles and expressed 
fervent hope that Belgian government would do their part in bringing about a 
reasonable solution. 

Monsieur Jaspar observed that French President of the Council was too 
fond of imprisoning his policy in rigid formulae. 

1 No. 264. 2 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 

3 M. Theunis’s cabinet had resigned on June 14 on the question of the transformation of 
the French University of Ghent into a Flemish University. 

4 See No. 280, n. 1, below. 


No. 270 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 780 [C 10688/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 18, 1923 
Sir, 
I transmit to your Excellency herewith a copy of a record of a conversation 


which took place today between the Italian Ambassador and Sir Eyre 
Crowe on the subject of German reparations and the occupation of the Ruhr. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON oF KEDLESTON 
ENCLOSURE IN No. 270 
Note by Sir E. Crowe . 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 18, 1923 
The Italian Ambassador called on me today and expressed the satis- 
faction with which M. Mussolini had received the copy of Lord Curzon’s 
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note to the French Ambassador! on the subject of the French occupation of 
the Ruhr. M. Mussolini thought the questions which had been put to the 
French Government were exactly what was required in order to obtain a 
clear statement of French policy and intentions. He hoped he was not wrong 
in believing that there were signs of the German Government being willing 
to listen to advice as regards the cessation of passive resistance, so far as it 
depended on Government directions. M. Mussolini shared the view of the 
British Government that it would be hardly possible to give such advice 
unaccompanied by satisfactory assurances as to an ultimate settlement. He 
thought, however, that the process of arriving at terms of settlement must 
necessarily be slow, and he was rather inclined to look forward to an interim 
period when both passive resistance on the part of the Germans and actual 
military occupation by France would have come to an end, but when civil 
and technical control over German industries in the Ruhr would still be 
maintained. The question which preoccupied M. Mussolini was whether, in 
this intermediate stage, Great Britain and Italy should not associate them- 
selves with France and Belgium in establishing such civil control on an 
Allied basis, because it seemed undesirable from the Allied point of view, and 
would no doubt also be objectionable in the eyes of the German Government, 
that civil control should be exercised by France and Belgium alone. 

The Ambassador said that, whilst he had no instructions to make any 
proposals in this connection, he would be very glad if I could tell him even 
only my own private opinion as to the possibility of such an arrangement. 
I replied that the question was one which had not hitherto engaged the 
attention of the Secretary of State or of the Government here, and I could 
not very well express any opinion as to whether the idea would recommend 
itself to them. Primd facie, I saw great difficulties. I reminded the Am- 
bassador that the original proposal made by the French Government at the 
Paris Conference in January last? was the very arrangement which M. Musso- 
lini now contemplated as suitable for what he calls the intermediary period; 
that is to say, the French Government had disavowed any intention of a 
military occupation, and had spoken of sending merely a few engineers and 
officials to control the mines and to superintend the collection of taxes, etc. 
The Italian Government at the time agreed to take part in the French plan 
so defined, and I therefore quite understood that it would be easy for M. 
Mussolini to take part in a reversion to that plan now. The position taken 
up at the time by the British Prime Minister was that any such entrance into 
the Ruhr, even under the restricted conditions then foreshadowed by the 
French Government, was fatal to the success of any scheme of reparations, 
and impossible of execution without reliance on military force. For the 
purpose of enabling Germany to pay reparations, the British Government 
considered that it was essential, above everything else, to stabilise the mark 
and restore Germany’s credit, and they expressed the deliberate opinion 
that these objects were unattainable so long as the chief industrial area of 
Germany was put under foreign control. 

1 No. 264. 2 See Nos. 2-4. 
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I explained to the Ambassador that I could not say whether the British 
Government were likely to take a different view of the economic aspect of the 
situation now, but I felt all the more doubtful as to this, since all their pre- 
dictions had come true, which seemed to prove that their appreciation of the 
situation had been correct. In any case, I thought, that by the time the 
question of calling off German passive resistance entered the sphere of 
practical politics, it would be necessary for the Allies to come forward with a 
definite plan of a general settlement of the reparations question, so that I felt 
far from sure that the intermediary period which M. Mussolini anticipated 
would really set in. 

The Ambassador repeated that he was making no proposals, and that we 
were at this moment only exchanging private views in a friendly manner, but 
he repeated that M. Mussolini looked forward to the continuance of the 
close understanding and harmony of views between our two Governments 
which he was happy to find existed on this question. 


E. A. C. 
No. 271 
Mr. Addison (Berlin) to Mr. Lampson (Received June 21) 
[C 10791 /1/18] 


BERLIN, June 18, 1923 
My dear Miles, 


I have just read the memorandum of your conversation with the counsellor 
of the German Embassy enclosed in your despatch No. 866 of the 15th.! 


x Not printed. Mr. Lampson’s record of this conversation of June 12 ran: ‘The counsellor 
of the German Embassy called today on some pretext and asked what sort of impression the 
German note [see No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258] had made. 

‘I said that if he referred to the impression upon the public, he had the daily papers to go 
by. The impression as therein described seemed on the whole not unfavourable. If, on the 
other hand, he meant to enquire what the official impression was, I feared I could give him 
no information. The question was one for Cabinet consideration, and I was not prepared, 
or indeed authorised, to say anything on the subject. In the fullness of time the German 
Government would no doubt receive their reply, and they must wait for it. 

‘M. Dufour then went on to mention what I imagine was the real object of his visit, 
namely, that the question of passive resistance was gravely preoccupying the German 
Government. I interposed that that had already been fully expounded to the Secretary 
of State by the Ambassador when he handed in the German memorandum of the 7th June. 
M. Dufour said that that was so, but that he wished to state that the German Government 
would be prepared to withdraw the opposition (so far as they could) if they knew in 
advance that France would make a reasonable settlement possible. There was another 
point: the German Government must stand by their nationals who had suffered by the 
application of the French coercive measures. There were thousands of unfortunate people 
who had lost their hearth and home, and been expelled from their own land. These people 
must obviously be allowed to return. I said I quite saw that, but that at the moment it was 
premature to enter into the discussion of any details. 

‘At the door, on leaving, M. Dufour turned round and made a personal appeal that if 
there was anything in regard to this question of passive resistance where we thought it 
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The hint conveyed by Dufour-Feronce agrees with my opinion, which I ven- 
tured to put forward in my despatch No. 385 of the 11th.? 

The fact is the Germans will do anything to get a conference which will 
settle or attempt to settle the whole reparation question, and this ‘anything’ 
would include cessation of passive resistance, in so far as this is possible; 
that is to say, minus such resistance as the population may make in spite of 
everything. Such passive resistance of the population in spite of orders will 
not, in my opinion, be very great if the armistice can be made to appear 
merely as a step towards a solution of the whole question. 

I had not read Crowe’s memorandum regarding passive resistance} when 
I wrote my despatch. If I had, it would have strengthened my opinion. 

You say, ‘It looks as though Germany were finding herself in a tight 
corner.’ That is my opinion, for what it is worth. The fact is that Germany 
cannot go on indefinitely with passive resistance in the Ruhr. The effect of 
the Ruhr occupation on her finances, i.e., her export bills, is not yet fully 
felt, as such bills are obviously three months or so in arrear, and refer, there- 
fore, to past operations. But if and when she cannot procure these export 
bills (i.e., in the near future), and if the mark depreciates further (which it 
obviously will), the French will have the German carcass at their mercy by 
about October next. This, I fear, is exactly what Poincaré knows and what 
makes a reasonable settlement so difficult. We don’t want Germany to be 
a carcass. France does not mind very much if she becomes one and if 
decomposition supervenes, as she sees compensatory advantages. 


Yours ever, 
Joseru A[pp1son] 


Coal is the crux. How are British imports to be financed (anything from 
5,000,000/. to 9,000,000}. a month) when export bills fail? By drawing on 
the gold reserve? The Germans have kept things going by importing coal 
into unoccupied Germany. Cessation means no manufactures, unemploy- 
ment, riots, etc., etc., What this would mean and the probable result have 
been analysed in countless despatches from here. 

The end comes suddenly, like the end of the war. Then comes a moment 
when the whole machine breaks. That moment is now finally very near, 
unless the situation be relieved.+ 


J.A. 


possible that we might be able to help, however informally, he hoped I would let him 
know. 

‘It is difficult to know exactly what this was meant to convey, but it looks as though 
Germany were finding herself in a tight corner, and that what was intended was a hint that 
she would be quite ready to be reasonable if we could get France to be the same. . . .’ 

2 Not printed. 

3 Mr. Addison presumably was referring to Sir E. Crowe’s memorandum of June 7 
(see No. 255). 

4 Mr. Lampson, in a private unnumbered telegram to Berlin of June 21, replied: ‘Whole 
problem raised by possible German collapse is of vital importance and a reasoned apprecia- 
tion from you of what such collapse would mean and entail (1) internally, and (2) externally, 
would be of greatest service at this critical moment. You might perhaps treat it from both 
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political and economic point of view. My own view is that political disruption would mean 
general chaos in the heart of Europe for years to come, lasting probably longer even than 
in Russia; for there people are so bovine that they have thicker skins and quicker powers of 
recuperation. 

‘But when recuperation does come in Germany as ultimately come it must, the results 
for France will be catastrophic. 

‘Could you send us something outlining your ideas as soon as possible? Perhaps it would 
be well to rope in Thelwall on the economic side, and Bingham [Chief of the British Section 
of the Military Inter-Allied Commission of Control at Berlin] on the military.’ 

On June 26, Mr. Lampson sent an identic private letter to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels), 
Sir R. Graham (Rome), Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen (First Secretary at H.M. Embassy at 
Paris), Mr. Seymour (First Secretary at H.M. Embassy at The Hague), and Mr. Hodgson 
(Official Agent on the British Commercial Mission to Russia, Moscow), asking for their 
opinion of the effect of a possible collapse of Germany. A similar letter was sent on June 29 
to the War Office, the Board of Trade, the Department of Overseas Trade, and the Treasury, 
asking their reactions to such a collapse. Lord Kilmarnock, who was in London during the 
first part of July, was also asked for his views. 

The following replies (not printed) were received: Berlin, June 26 (C 11392//1/18) and 
June 29 (C 11541/1/18); Brussels, July 3 (C 11698/1/18) and August 13 (G 13951/12058/18); 
Rome, July 10 (C 12354/12058/18) ; Paris, July 5 (C 11799/1/18); The Hague, despatch No. 
311 of July 7 (G 12123/12058/18); Coblenz, July 26 (G 13197/12058/18); Board of Trade, 
July 11 (G 12058/12058/18); Department of Overseas Trade, July 10 (C 13140/12058/18). 
For the War Office reply of July 2, see No. 284, below. 

Replies from Mr. Hodgson and the Treasury have not been traced in the Foreign 
Office archives. 


No. 272 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 20, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 598 Telegraphic: by bag [C 10602/313/181 
PARIS, June 19, 1923 


In his speech in the Chamber on June 15th Monsieur Poincaré mentioned 
that the pressure on Germany would have to be prolonged and accentuated. 

Today’s press announces two further measures in the Ruhr. Firstly the 
free circulation of coke within the Ruhr has been stopped. It is stated that 
hitherto coke foundries in the Ruhr have been free to transport their products 
within the Ruhr and this has led to an accumulation of stocks in the hopes 
of a good market when the occupation ceases. | 

Secondly the internal railway system in the Ruhr has been brought under 
the control of the Franco-Belgian régie. This means that the German 
railwaymen must either work for the régie or block all ravitaillement traffic. 
This may be connected with Brussels decisions reported in my telegram 
No. 581 of June roth first paragraph. 

A third measure today is the reported infliction of heavy fines on directors 
a mines, amounting according to the Echo de Paris to two hundred million 
rancs. 


1 No. 259. 
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No. 273 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 21) 


No. 395 [C 10801 2751|18] 


COBLENZ, June 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform Your Lordship that the position in regard to 
the issue of licences for the large quantities of heavy steel from the Ruhr 
district became critical in the early days of this month. Not only was it 
necessary to contend with the difficulties referred to in my despatch No. 288,' 
but the Licensing Service at Diisseldorf had eventually informed applicants 
that no licences would be issued until further notice. This caused most 
serious inconvenience to the British merchants whose representatives were 
in the Occupied Territories endeavouring to obtain the steel bought by 
them under old contracts, and the position of the consumers in Great 
Britain and elsewhere to whom they had sold the steel, was becoming daily 
more serious. It appeared therefore to me necessary for firm action to be 
taken and it was in these circumstances that my telegrams Nos. 2732 and 
2783 were despatched to Your Lordship. 


1 See No. 251, n. 6. 

2 Of June 4. This ran: ‘French government’s assurance regarding decision of March 
15th [see No. 251, n. 1] reported in Paris telegram No. 317 [see No. 251, n. 3], was not 
limited to any fixed quantity but provided for the release of all quantities under the old 
contracts. French government stated positively that every case which was endorsed by me 
would be treated exceptionally and granted facilities. Paris telegram No. 327 [see No. 251, 
n. 5] reported instructions had been issued to Düsseldorf to pass at once all applications. 
It is true that during discussions here early in March, French authorities were informed 
that quantities involved were large and that complaints had been received from British 
firms that they could not ship quantities amounting to about 100,000 tons of steel. It is 
obvious, however, that no final estimate could be given for total quantity of steel likely to 
come under a decision which had not then been drafted and which as finally published 
allowed a period of six weeks for applications to be submitted and as matter of fact no such 
estimate was given. Messrs. Fergusson Brown and Tawse have been discussing steel 
question with Diisseldorf licensing authorities for about three months and it is only recently 
that question of quantities has been raised by latter after all other excuses for delay 
had failed. The officials at Düsseldorf openly admit that it is their desire to prevent any steel 
from leaving Ruhr district and their attitude all along has shown that they are looking for 
excuses to delay and reject applications. I have just received telephonic information from 
Düsseldorf that formal assurance given by Monsieur de Vitrolles [see No. 147] to His 
Majesty’s Ambassador Paris on May 31st [Paris telegram No. 551 of May 31, not printed] 
is still unknown to Franco-Belgian authorities at Düsseldorf who state they are still awaiting 
instructions from Paris. Further it is difficult to see why a further statement should be 
required that steel to be exported is required for ship construction or other purposes in 
United Kingdom because in every case coming under decision of March 15th I am sub- 
mitting a formal application giving all particulars including a statement as to exact use to 
which goods are to be put and also destination.’ 

3 Of June 7. This ran: ‘It should not be overlooked that it is a fixed idea with a section 
of the French that they must at all costs prevent export of steel from Ruhr if they are to 
attain their ends. Position would appear to be that this section expected when assurances 
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2. On oth June, I dined at Diisseldorf with General Degoutte to meet 
Marshal Pétain.+ I took the opportunity of impressing upon the French . 
and Belgian officials whom I met on that occasion my opinion that this 
question had now reached a most critical stage and I feared that serious 
difficulties must arise if a solution were not found without further delay. 
It was thereupon arranged that a meeting should take place on the following 
day between M. Frantzen and Mr. Troughton, who had accompanied me 
to Diisseldorf. M. Frantzen is one of the senior French members of the 
Mission Interalliée de Contréle des Usines et des Mines. 

3. During the discussion which took place on the following day M. 
Frantzen at first adopted the attitude that it was impossible for him to sign 
licences for such large quantities of steel as were required by the British 
buyers, because the proceeds of these deliveries would prolong Germany’s 
resistance, and that in any case it was necessary for him to satisfy himself that 
the delivery of the steel was of vital importance to Great Britain. Mr. 
Troughton replied that the decision of March 15th, was supplemented, so 
far as British traders were concerned, by the definite assurances given by 
the French Government to His Majesty’s Government that every case which 
was endorsed by me would be treated exceptionally and granted facilities and 
that it had been arranged that applications for the Ruhr district would be 
handed over to Commandant Carteron, of the French High Commissioner’s 
staff in Coblenz, who would forward them by daily messenger to Diisseldorf, 
where instructions had been given to pass them without the slightest delay. 


were given with reference to decision of March 15th [see No. 251, n. 1] that practical 
difficulties of firms in Great Britain in dealing with licence services for Ruhr would result in 
such delay that in fact no steel, or only relatively small quantities would leave the Ruhr 
while German resistance continued. We have however succeeded in organising a system 
for overcoming technical difficulties connected with actual issue of licences, also British 
buyers are now willing to pay higher export duties—see my telegram No. 250 [of May 10, 
not printed]—at least under protest, so that French have been faced somewhat unexpectedly 
with demands for licences. In these circumstances it would appear that French are now 
endeavouring to find fresh reasons for postponing the day when steel will be moved in 
quantities. 

‘In addition to the three large steel importers referred to in previous telegrams whose 
representatives have been here for months, there are very many British firms who have 
smaller quantities of steel to come from the Ruhr district. It will be difficult to explain to 
them after they have complied with all requirements of decision of March 15th that further 
certificates are required to the same effect as those already given. Moreover delay and 
necessity for making repeated journeys to Germany cause in such cases serious losses. Further 
it is not clear who are the British representatives who are giving certificates referred to. 
If reference is to myself I can only say in all cases in which I am pressing for licences I have 
already given certificate referred to in Paris telegram No. 317 [see No. 251, n. 3]. It 
appears to me that what is needed is not that a fresh arrangement or new stipulations should 
be made giving occasion for further delays but that French government should be held to 
definite promise reported in Paris telegram No. 327 [see No. 251, n. 5] to the effect that 
Diisseldorf would pass at once all applications. 

‘In the meantime I hear from Diisseldorf that licensing authorities there have received 
fresh instructions from Paris and I am advising traders to comply as far as possible with any 
fresh demands from French authorities in order to leave no stone unturned.’ 

+ Commander in Chief of the French Army. 
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M. Frantzen was informed that the principal object of Mr. Troughton’s 
visit was to ascertain whether the Licensing Service at Diisseldorf intended 
to carry out this undertaking. M. Frantzen replied that he had never 
refused any licences, but had only stated that in view of the large quantities 
involved he must refer the matter to Paris. M. Frantzen said that he had in 
the meantime received instructions from his Government to pass at once all 
applications for steel to be delivered to shipbuilding and other industrial 
firms in Great Britain, providing proof was furnished that the goods would 
remain in Great Britain and not be re-exported, and that, as regards the 
steel which was to be exported to countries other than Great Britain, licences 
would be issued on proof being furnished as to the final destination. 

4. The reply to this was that such conditions were new, that they had not 
been accepted by His Majesty’s Government, and that they in fact would 
result in a complete withdrawal of the assurances given in March last, and 
give rise to the endless delays and annoyances which these assurances were 
intended to avoid. M. Frantzen replied to this that the thing that alarmed 
him was the fact that the applications received were for such large quantities. 
He was told that this would perhaps have been intelligible if licences had 
already been issued for a portion of the total quantity, but so far the Licensing 
Service had granted practically no applications. M. Frantzen then con- 
sented to commence the issue of licences for small quantities on the following 
day (Monday, 11th June). 

5. This was done although M. Frantzen had been careful to explain that 
his promise was made subject to his Belgian colleague agreeing and also 
without committing himself to any definite quantities. It had been agreed 
that a further discussion should take place on 13th June. At this meeting 
further progress was made, as to the details of which I need not trouble 
Your Lordship. The fact is that throughout the whole of the past week 
licences have been issued steadily to applicants. | 

6. In all this affair I cannot avoid the feeling that, although the French 
have admittedly adopted every expedient which could be imagined for 
delaying the issue of licences, the British traders are themselves not entirely 
free from blame. They have afforded the French every opportunity by the 
fact that they have delayed making applications for the full quantities which 
they required until almost the last moment. The result is that the difficulties 
with the French authorities at Düsseldorf which occurred in the month of 
May might have been brought to a head in April and disposed [of] soon after. 
It would appear that the British merchants have been too much influenced 
by the statements made in the London press and elsewhere to the effect that 
there was a complete deadlock and that no goods could come in and none 
could go out, and it has been necessary to bring pressure to bear upon them 
to induce them to make their applications in due form. Moreover, there 
has been a great lack of care in supplying the information asked for. 

7. I am pleased to be able to report to Your Lordship a considerable 
improvement in the working of the Licensing Offices at Diisseldorf and 
Essen. In my despatch No. 2881 I reported to Your Lordship on the unsatis- 
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factory state of these organizations, but I have since heard from several of 
the British merchants that they are now working much more smoothly. 

8. On the whole question of licences for export from the Ruhr district the 
position is therefore that licences are now being issued for the heavy steel 
urgently required in Great Britain and I hope that by the time the applica- 
tions now being dealt with have been worked off my negotiations as regards 
the remaining quantities, which are not so urgently needed, will have been 
concluded. Some of the urgently required steel is already lying in lighters 
awaiting despatch. In other cases the question of transport will be more 
difficult, particularly where the works lie at a considerable distance from 
the Rhine and are entirely dependent on railway transport. 

g. M. Frantzen was particularly asked to facilitate the issue of licences for 
special castings, forgings, machines and other material obviously designed 
for special purposes, in regard to which the danger of re-shipment to Un- 
occupied Germany could not be presumed to exist. I am pleased to be able 
to inform Your Lordship that, as a result of this, many of the most pressing 
difficulties of this kind have been removed. 

10. The work of the Düsseldorf Licence Office will still require a good 
deal of attention during the next few weeks. 

I have, etc., 


KILMARNOCK 
No. 274 
Mr. Addison (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 26) 


No. 402 [C 11129/8/78] 
BERLIN, June 21, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit to your Lordship herewith a memorandum! 
by the Financial Adviser to this Embassy? analysing the statement published 
every ten days by the Ministry of Finance with regard to the general financial 
position. 

I would draw your Lordship’s attention to the fact that the floating debt 
has increased, in the ten days between the 31st May and the 1oth June, 
by over one and a half billion paper marks, and that the daily increase is 
consequently very nearly 157,000,000,000 paper marks. No comment is 
necessary with regard to these astronomical figures. 

Attention should further be drawn to the fact that taxation produced 
a round sum of a little over 5,000,000/. in about two and a half months, 
while expenditure during the same period amounted to about 15,500,000. 
It would seem, therefore, that Germany—a nation of 60,000,000 inhabitants 
—is going bankrupt ostensibly because she can only raise a sum of under 


1 Of June 19, not printed. 2 Mr. H. F. Finlayson. 
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30,000,000l. a year (at a rate of exchange of about 500,000 to the £), and 
cannot meet an expenditure of about 80,000,000/. a year. 

Such figures alone prove the contention that the fundamental pre- 
condition of any attempt to settle anything must be stabilisation—that is, 
the attainment of some measure of value by which to estimate, weigh and 
exchange German activities and assets. 

I have, etc., 
JosEPH ADDISON 


No. 275 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 25, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 610 Telegraphic: by bag [C 10983/1/18] 
PARIS, June 24, 1923 


I went to see the President of the Council this morning, for a general con- 
versation on the subject of the German note.! He began by saying that there 
was one serious malentendu between His Majesty’s Government and the 
French government, as in England the occupation of the Ruhr was spoken 
of as a failure, whereas he was prepared to show that it was a complete 
success. He was sorry to see that,.in the House of Commons the government 
had spoken of it as having failed,2 because.such an observation was a direct 
encouragement to Germany, both in itself and because it seemed to indicate 
a cleavage between our two countries. In his reply to Your Lordship he was 
going to develop his reasons for speaking of it as a success, and was also 
going to deal with the subject in Parliament here, in a few days time. Passive 
resistance, he believed, would soon cease in any case, and it would cease at 
once if the British government would join in calling for its discontinuance. 
I remarked that when people in England spoke of the failure of the occupa- 
tion, they did not mean that the French had believed that they would at 
once obtain from it large sums by way of reparations, or the complete 
acquiescence of Germany in the new move; nor was it denied that sooner or 
later passive resistance might cease; what was in the minds of the English 
critics was that, even if the Germans gave in, the French might find they 
had won a merely Pyrrhic victory, and that the fear of this made the occupa- 
tion a disappointment. Monsieur Poincaré repeated that he hoped that, so 
far as possible, the government would refrain from speaking publicly of the 
occupation as a failure. 

As regards passive resistance, it was quite clear that the German govern- 
ment could not repress its local manifestations, if these existed, but he did 
not believe in them, and was sure that the whole trouble was founded on 


t See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
2 Presumably a reference to Mr. Baldwin’s reply of June 14 to a Parliamentary Question 
(see 165 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 721). 
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the ordinances promulgated from Berlin. The one thing that showed this 
was that, although the inhabitants were forbidden to travel by train, and . 
if they proceeded into unoccupied Germany were heavily fined for this 
offence, the number of travellers was continually increasing, while the 
personal relations of the French with the inhabitants of the district were 
excellent. At least four out of five of the cases of sabotage had been per- 
petrated by strangers from other parts of Germany, and they had been 
encouraged, if not in some cases inspired, by Berlin. 

I drew attention to what Your Lordship had said to Monsieur de Saint- 
Aulaire on the 11th June? on the subject of the British view of the occupation, 
and his apparent desire that His Majesty’s Government should recede 
from the position taken up in January.+ Monsieur Poincaré did not say 
anything about our accepting the fait accompli, as I understand the French 
Ambassador urged in London, but merely observed that he did not ask His 
Majesty’s Government to make any admission that there had been a mistake, 
or that the present government thought differently from the last. He 
reminded me, however, that, in parting from him at the Gare du Nord, 
Mr. Bonar Law had repeated what he had already said at the conference+— 
that he sincerely hoped he would be proved wrong in his forebodings about 
the occupation of the Ruhr. I asked what he would do, supposing passive 
resistance were to cease, if Germany simply said: ‘We are worn out, and 
can do nothing to meet your demands.’ He replied that, in that case, they 
would have to wait until Germany recovered sufficiently to carry out her 
obligations. 

I observed that another question still unanswered is, if it be assumed that 
passive resistance comes to an end, what will be the resulting changes in 
the character of the occupation? Monsieur Poincaré said that here, again, 
there was a malentendu between the two governments, because he was not 
prepared to admit the connection between the two things by making any 
sort of promise beforehand. I said that undoubtedly His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment believed that there must be something in the nature of a transaction, 
since, as Your Lordship had already stated, passive resistance was the one 
weapon in Germany’s hands, and however it might be regarded, it could 
not be expected to stop unless some advantage to Germany were the con- 
sequence. The President of the Council rejoined that he was unwilling to 
engage in any sort of compromise or bargain beforehand, but that soon 
after resistance had ceased changes would certainly be made in giving the 
occupation a less military character. I told him that here there was a 
definite difference of opinion which would have to be got over somehow, 
if a joint reply to Germany is to be made. 

I asked what Monsieur Poincaré thought about conferring, sooner or 
later, with the Germans themselves, saying that this possibility did not 
arise at present, but surely would have to be considered some time. I found 
that on this subject the President of the Council was in his most unyielding 
and pedantically legal mood. ‘What’, he asked, ‘could there possibly be 

3 See No. 261. + See Nos. 2-4. 
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to confer about at a meeting of such a novel character, all possible con- 
tingencies being provided for under the Treaty of Versailles, which cer- 
tainly did not contemplate anything of the kind.’ The treaty itself could 
not be amended except by Parliament, and he was quite certain the Chamber 
would not consider any modification in that direction. It was true that, in 
certain circumstances, Germany might be invited to appear at a meeting, 
after a previous agreement had been reached by the allies, as they had 
appeared at Spa,’ but he saw no way of going beyond this. I did not pursue 
the subject, having merely thrown out a general suggestion in order to see 
how he would take it. 

Monsieur Poincaré’s tone throughout the whole conversation was 
thoroughly friendly, and was entirely free from those little outbursts of 
wounded amour propre, in which he sometimes indulges. But I was not 
hopefully impressed by his general attitude,.so far as the prospect of an 
agreed reply is concerned. He said that he hoped that conversations of this 
sort would continue, both in London and here, without the exchange at 
present of written documents, which seemed to stereotype opinions, and 
make any modifications of them more difficult. He thought there was no 
sort of hurry in sending a reply to Germany, and asked me to bear in mind 
the possibility of none being sent at all, if the two governments could not 
agree on the terms of an answer. My general reading of the situation is that 
it will need long and continuous dropping of water on the stone, from 
‘different points, if it is to be in any way worn down. But I think it is quite 
possible that there may be influences here, including that of the President 
of the Republic, which may be of help in the direction of agreement. 


5 For the proceedings of the Conference of Spa, July 5-16, 1920, see Vol. VIII, 
Chap. VIII. 


No. 276 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Addison (Berlin) 
No. 931 [C 11200/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, June 26, 1923 
Sir, | 

The German Ambassador asked particularly to see me this afternoon with 
a view to laying before me certain ideas which were being considered by his 
Government with regard to the position in the Ruhr. He explained that he 
was not submitting a definite proposal, but that he was instructed to tell 
me what was passing in their minds with a view to obtaining my opinion 
about it. 

The German Government, he said, were conscious that the present 
position could not be permanently maintained, and that a solution of it 
must be found both in its economic and military aspect. They contemplated 
that such a solution should take three stages, the first of which would deal 
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more particularly with the economic, and the second with the military aspect 
of the case. The first stage would be that the German Government would 
call upon the local population of the Ruhr to desist from acts of sabotage 
and to work the railways for the fair and proper delivery of coal and coke. 
This they would be prepared to do in a loyal spirit, but an essential condition 
would be that the railways were handed back to the German Government 
to be worked by their own people in this way, and that the French should 
both allow those elements of the population which they had expelled to 
return, and should release the persons whom they had imprisoned. The 
second stage would provide, on the military side, for the commencement of 
military evacuation, but would allow the French and Belgian troops to 
remain temporarily in occupation of Essen. This stage would witness the 
setting up of the special bodies suggested in the previous note of the German 
Government for the application of the railway revenues and other resources 
to the service of reparations. In the third stage would come the issue of the 
proposed bonds and the provision of the various suggested guarantees. This 
stage would be accompanied by the complete withdrawal of the French and 
Belgian forces. 

When I asked the Ambassador how long he thought that these three 
stages would occupy, he almost paralysed me by saying six weeks, although, 
when I smiled at this figure, he indicated his recognition that it might have 
to be considerably expanded. I said at once that, although I welcomed the 
willingness on the part of the German Government to consider desistence 
from the attitude which they had hitherto taken up, I could hardly think that 
if the time arrived to make their proposals they would be regarded as 
adequate by any of the parties concerned. 

I had certainly anticipated that, if the German Government went so far 
as to recognise that passive resistance had to be abandoned, they would 
take the initiative by withdrawing all their own legislative, or administrative, 
decrees, and I could not believe that the French or Belgian Governments 
would be satisfied for one moment with a local desistence while the direct 
acts of the central German Government remained unrepealed. 

My own information, I added, was that passive resistance was already 
weakening very considerably, partly because of the lapse of time, partly 
because of the increasing fatigue of the population and their conviction that 
it could not be successfully maintained; and in these circumstances, while the 
German Government were considering the precise degree in which they 
should contemplate its abandonment, the question might be solved by 
the capacity for passive resistance ceasing to exist. 

The Ambassador then asked me how I could expect the German Govern- 
ment, by any such steps as I had indicated, to admit that they had been 
wrong throughout and that the French had been right. | 

I replied that, if the information which I had given him was correct, the 
question of deciding which party was technically right, or which wrong, or 
what was the juridical basis of action of one party or the other, would cease 
to have any material value. 
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The question was, indeed, assuming more and more a political form, and 
what the German Government ought to say to themselves when they were 
considering the question of giving way was not whether by so doing they 
admitted that they had been wrong, but what return they were going to 
get for the concession, should they decide to make it. I should be far more 
concerned, if I were a German, with providing for the future evacuation of 
my territory than I should be in considering whether the French and Belgians 
had acted illegally in seizing it. Further, I was by no means sure whether 
the proposal to hand back the railways to Germany unaccompanied by 
the other conditions to which I had referred would be at all acceptable to 
France, while I could not imagine that her ideas of evacuation would at all 
correspond to those which the Ambassador had put forward. 

His principal fear about giving way seemed to be that, if once this were 


done, all power of resistance on the part of Germany would be extinguished 


and the French Government would be able to repeat the Ruhr seizure 
whenever they chose. 

I said that this would depend upon two things, to which he appeared to 
me to attach insufficient importance: the first was the nature of the condi- 
tions which the German Government might obtain in return for their 
change of attitude; the second arose from the probable attitude of the other 
Great Powers. I was far from admitting that this was a question to be 
decided by France and Germany only. Great Britain had her views in the 
matter, so had Italy, and so, possibly, Belgium; and the arrangements, 
when made, would be arrangements in which the Powers which I had 
mentioned would insist upon having a voice. So far, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had refrained from expressing an opinion, or from sending a reply, 
because they were waiting for the Belgian political crisis' to terminate and 
the French opinions to come in, but this situation could not be indefinitely 
prolonged, and action would before long have to be taken. 

In the meantime I urged the Ambassador to treat my views in the same 
light in which he had proposed his, namely, as ideas for the consideration 
of his Government. He asked if he might continue these conversations with 
me with some regularity in the future. I said that I thought it would be 
most unwise to give the impression that he and I were discussing the matter 
together, so to speak, behind the backs of the Allied Powers, and that I could 
not do anything which would encourage such an impression. It would be 
much better that he should consider what I had laid before him, and later 
on, when the French and Belgian and Italian Governments had communi- 
cated to us their views, it might be possible for us to talk again. 

In the course of our conversation I mentioned to the Ambassador, when 
he declared that no German Government could be found to abandon passive 
resistance, that this did not accord with my information, which was that, in 
the complete absence of any alternative, Herr Cuno was fairly safe, and 
would be sustained by public opinion in his own country, if he felt it necessary 
to give way. Further, I mentioned that rumours had reached me as to the 

1 See No. 269. 
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rapid growth of the feeling in favour of a separate Rhineland republic, which 
was receiving much support among the inhabitants of the area affected. - 
This should be a warning to the German Government that even their own 
people were becoming tired of the present impasse, and should be an additional 
inducement to consider the desirability of adopting larger views. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 277 
Sir O. Russell! (The Vatican) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fune 29) 
No. 81 [C 11342/1/18] 
Confidential VATICAN MISSION, ROME, June 26, 1923 


My Lord, 

With reference to my telegram No. 18 of today’s date? I have the honour 
to transmit to your Lordship herewith a full translation of the letters which 
the Popet has addressed to the Cardinal Secretary of State, with instructions 
to communicate its substance to the Governments of the interested Powers. 
The vital importance attached by His Holiness to a successful issue of the 
forthcoming discussions on reparations and the dread prevailing at the 
Vatican over the prospect ofa further disintegration of Europe have prompted 
a step which has not been taken without long and earnest consideration. 
As I had the honour to inform your Lordship, it has been on the tapis for 
the last fortnight; and the delay in issuing the letter has only been due to 
the Belgian domestic crisis and to the consequent postponement of an 
international discussion. When the Cardinal Secretary of State summoned 
me last night to hear the text of the Papal letter and to ask my opinion as 
to its probable effect, I felt I should be acting in accordance with your 
Lordship’s wishes in urging a preliminary consultation with the French. 
I reminded him that the French and the French alone had raised objections 
on a similar occasion during the Conference of Genoa, when the Pope had 
intervened; and that, in the interest of the present step, therefore, it was of 
paramount importance to obtain French concurrence. The Cardinal 
declined to be convinced. Having assured himself of Belgian goodwill, and 
evidently fortified with the Genoa precedent of approval on the part of the 
British and Italian Governments, His Eminence showed clearly that he 
was not at all disposed to submit the Papal missive to French criticism before 
publication. Before taking leave of His Eminence I took pains to point out 
that he must not expect too exhilarating an effect among those who are 


1 Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the Holy See. 
2 Not printed. 3 Of June 24, not printed. 
4 Pius XI. 5 See No. 269. 
6 Cf. Vol. XIX, No. 121, minute 15. 
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exhorted to make sacrifices. There were among the victors obviously some 
who would never dream of responding to these sacrifices recommended in the 
Papal note; and that their abstention would most unfairly tend to increase 
the burden of the remainder. The Cardinal, in acquiescing in this conclusion, 
reiterated his favourite view that Great Britain and the United States alone 
had the means, capacity and courage to save the situation. It was only with 
extreme reluctance that I left His Eminence to indulge in this comforting 
reflection, knowing full well, from past experience, that no statistics to prove 
that Great Britain already headed the list of sacrifices during and since the 
war would impress the Italian mind. ‘If they have made sacrifices they are 
capable of making more.’ That is the exasperating attitude with which His 
Majesty’s Government will have to contend, not only in Italy, but in other 
European capitals where the begging instinct prevails. 
I have, etc., 
Opo RussELL 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 277 
Cardinal Gasparri to Sir O. Russell 


VATICAN, ROME, June 26, 1923 
Your Excellency, 

The Holy Father, in his keen desire to co-operate in the work of pacifica- 
tion, has addressed a letter to me relative to the most grave problem of 
reparations which is occupying England, France, Italy and Belgium. 

The letter will be published tomorrow evening in the ‘Osservatore 
Romano’; meanwhile, I enclose a copy,? begging your Excellency to com- 
municate it to your Government.” 

I take, etc., 
P[IETRO] CARD[INALE] GASPARRI 


7 In Paris telegram No. 620 of June 29 Lord Crewe stated: ‘The Pope’s letter to Cardinal 
Gasparri has excited much resentment here. The general line taken is that two essential 
points therein, namely fixation of German capacity to pay by a neutral tribunal and evacua- 
tion before payment is completed, are in direct contradiction with repeatedly announced 
policy of French government, and therefore totally unacceptable. Comparisons are drawn 
between this letter and that addressed by Benedict XV in 1917 [for the text of this note of 
August 1, see The Times, August 16, 1917, p. 7], and it is pointed out that both suffer from 
the same fault of evading any pronouncement on the question of responsibility for the war, 
and of containing no exhortation to the guilty party to set to work in good faith to repair 
the damage for which it is responsible. Good Catholics in France, it is added, will not be 
deterred by this letter from fulfilling their duties as patriots, but it will render the task of the 
government in restoring permanent friendly relations with the Vatican much more difficult. 

‘Surprise is generally expressed that in spite of having an ambassador at the Vatican, the 
French government had no inkling of the contents of the letter before it was published.’ 
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No. 278 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received June 29, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 616 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11286/1/18} 


PARIS, June 27, 1923 
Your telegram No. 276.1 

The president of the council could not see me today, owing to a council 
of ministers and an important discussion in the Chamber. I went to see 
M. de Peretti de la Rocca, and told him the substance of what you had 
telegraphed. I said that there was an undoubted impression that the presi- 
dent of the council thought that there was no particular hurry in this business, 
and that his reply to Your Lordship could be delayed for a time without 
injury. It seemed clear, however, that there was no real obstacle in the 
situation at Brussels? to your receiving an immediate answer. M. de Peretti 
replied that it was by no means the case that M. Poincaré wished to delay 
matters, on the contrary, the French Government appreciated the necessity 
of answering Your Lordship’s questions? as soon as possible. They were 
extremely anxious, however, not to include in the reply anything which 
could give offence to the British Government, and it was being, therefore, 
very carefully drawn, in view of the differences of opinion which undoubtedly 
existed; the real misfortune would be if those differences were publicly 
discussed in a way which could not fail to encourage the Germans. The 
intervention of the Pope,‘ for instance, would certainly have this unhappy 
effect. It was clear from the way in which this was said that the step taken 
by the Vatican is causing intense irritation at the Quai d’Orsay. I said 
there was undoubtedly a difference of opinion between our two govern- 
ments, because, generally speaking, His Majesty’s present government 
maintained the position which Mr. Bonar Law had taken up in January.’ 
I also laid emphasis on what Your Lordship had said about the serious 
pressure which might be exercised on His Majesty’s Government to take 
some independent steps if it was not possible soon to agree on the lines of 


1 Of June 27. Lord Curzon referred to No. 275 and stated: ‘M. Poincaré’s attitude is far 
from satisfactory. His Majesty’s Government do not at all share his view that the despatch 
of a reply to the German note [see No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258] can be indefinitely post- 
poned or that, if the French and British governments cannot agree upon its terms, the 
possibility should be considered of sending no reply at all. ... The French and Belgian 
governments will be expected at least to define and justify their policy, which is fast leading 
to economic catastrophe of first magnitude involving the whole of Central Europe, and 
affecting the vital interests of the allies as well as those of other countries... . M. Jaspar... 
told Sir G. Grahame some days ago [see No. 269] . . . that although Belgian cabinet had 
resigned, they would send a considered answer to M. Poincaré’s communication proposing 
terms of a reply to my note [No. 264]. Allusions have since appeared in the press to M. 
Jaspar’s answer having in fact been received at Paris. . . . His Majesty’s Government on their 
part may soon be driven by the force of public opinion to take steps of their own, if joint 
allied action cannot be agreed upon.’ 

2 See No. 269. 3 See No. 264. 4 See No. 277. 5 See No. 4. 
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a reply to Germany, and I asked when the French reply would be sent. 
M. Peretti could not tell me precisely, but thought he could say for certain 
that it would, at any rate, be by the beginning of next week. 


No. 279 


Note by Sir E. Crowe 


[C 11275 /1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, June 27, 1923 


The Italian Ambassador came to ask me today what progress was being 
made in regard to the question of German reparations and the Ruhr in the 
conversations which were apparently going on between Lord Crewe and 
M. Poincaré! He said that the Italian Government were getting rather 
alarmed by the way the matter seemed to hang fire. I said that the French 
newspapers and the English correspondents, who all drew their inspiration 
from Quai d’Orsay, were giving the impression that a series of conversations 
were going on. This was in fact not the case. Lord Crewe had seen M. 
Poincaré on a single occasion, and that not, as the French newspapers tried 
to make out, on M. Poincaré’s initiative. There was no definite outcome as 
a result of this conversation. M. Poincaré seemed to think that there was 
no need for any hurry in discussing the answer to be made to the German 
note,? and even hinted that it might be thought better not to send any 
answer at all. He expressed his belief that French and Belgian pressure in the 
Ruhr was meeting with great success, and that Germany’s resistance would 
soon cease. In answer to Lord Crewe as to what action France proposed to 
take in response to a possible German compliance with the demand that all 
Government orders directing passive resistance should be withdrawn, M. 
Poincaré declined to engage in any sort of compromise or bargain before- 
hand, and merely declared that when resistance had ceased the French 
occupation would assume a less military character. M. Poincaré also said 
that he would not agree to any discussion of the reparations question with 
Germany herself except on similar conditions as had been observed at the 
Spa Conference.2 On the whole, the result of the conversation was so 
unsatisfactory that the Secretary of State had decided to instruct Lord 
Crewe? to represent the urgent necessity of M. Poincaré giving some definite 
answers to the questions put in his note of the 13th June.’ 

I gather that the Italian Ambassador had somehow or other heard of 
what had passed at Lord Crewe’s interview with M. Poincaré, and had 
rather expected to have been informed of it immediately. I therefore mini- 
mised the importance of the interview, and I said that the Secretary of 
State’s desire was to keep him fully informed, and that as soon as we heard 
anything more definite he would certainly be told. 


E. A. C. 
1 Cf. Nos. 275 and 278. 2 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
3 See Vol, VIII, Chap. VIII. 4 See No. 278, n. 1. 5 No. 264. 
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No. 280 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fune 30) 
No. 570 [C 11362/1/18] 

Confidential BRUSSELS, June 29, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that, after I had had the 
conversation with the Minister for Foreign Affairs which I reported to you 
in my telegram No. 154 of yesterday’s date,! his Excellency detained me, 
when I had almost reached the door, by remarking with emphasis that, if 
His Majesty’s Government were seeking a reasonable settlement of the 
reparation problem, it was absolutely necessary that they should take into 
account, among other things, the financial situation of Belgium. In reply 
to an enquiry on my part as to where I could find the most recent concrete 
statement of this situation, M. Jaspar said that M. Theunis had lately 
written an article for ‘L’Europe nouvelle’, in which he had set it forth in 
a clear and concise manner. (I had the honour to transmit to your Lordship 
in my despatch No. 501, Confidential, of the 9th instant? a reproduction of 
this article in ‘La Libre Belgique’.) M. Jaspar declared that it seemed to 
him doubtful whether His Majesty’s Government really understood how 
Belgians felt about the deplorable state of affairs in which they found them- 
selves owing to the terrible wrong which Belgium, believing that her neutrality 
rendered her safe, had suffered as the result of the attack made upon her 
in 1914 and of the long years of occupation. He went on to say that Belgium 
before the war had had a national debt of 5 milliards, which was entirely 
an internal one, and that today she owed 40 milliards. Her budget had been 
500 millions, and was now 6 milliards 600 millions. The population had 
reached the limit of its tax-paying capacity, and, if sufficient reparations 
were not received from Germany, the future of the nation was in jeopardy. 
He declared that Germany could and must be made to pay 3 milliards of 
gold marks a year. I interrupted him to say that, when I had spoken to 
M. Theunis on the day when the first German offer? had become known to 
him, he had mentioned 24 milliards of gold marks.4 M. Jaspar paid no 
attention to this discrepancy, and ended by declaring that, if Great Britain 

1 In his record of this conversation of June 28 Sir G, Grahame stated: ‘I took the op- 
portunity of telling him [M. Jaspar] that it seemed to me that French government were 
deliberately adopting dilatory tactics as regards inter-allied negotiations for reply to last 
German offer [see No. 254, n. 1, and No, 258]. I reminded him that he had told me more 
than once... that he had noticed that French government did not seem in any particular 
hurry for an agreed settlement. If this should be their view I could assure him from what 
I knew of views of His Majesty’s Government that they would not put up with a policy of 
calculated delay. ... 

‘Minister for Foreign Affairs categorically declared that . . . Belgian government if 
reconstituted would be found with due loyalty to their French allies working whole- 
heartedly for a reasonable settlement [M. Theunis resumed office with an unchanged cabinet 
on June 29].’ 

2 Not printed. 3 See No. 201, n. 1. + See No. 203, n. 1. 
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neither would nor could see that justice was done to Belgium, public opinion 
was certain to demand closer adhesion and co-operation with France; in 
fact, the two nations would be likely to be practically welded together i in 
a political sense for an indefinite time. This was not what the country 
would prefer. The present Belgian Government, in particular, were anxious 
that Belgium should be closely associated in the future with Great Britain. 
He had recently been struck by the general feeling prevailing in Parliament 
in favour of co-operation with England, but it was a truism to say that such 
co-operation was only possible if the latter took into due account the deplor- 
able situation of Belgian finances and the absolute necessity of aiding the 
Belgian Government to obtain proper reparation from Germany. 

I have not infrequently heard it said here that the Belgians consider that 
the minimum sum which is due to them from Germany is 5 milliards of 
gold marks (present value). Unlike the French, the Belgians are almost 
wholly taken up with the intense desire to obtain money. The security 
question does not enter into their calculations to anything like the same 
extent to which it apparently does with the French. Public opinion, outside 
the comparatively small group of extreme Nationalists, does not wish to see 
the unity of the Reich destroyed to the exclusive advantage of some other 
Great Power, and it is sensitive to any suggestions that the French might 
alter the status quo in the Rhineland in any manner which might entail, now 
or hereafter, some form of French encirclement of Belgium to the east. 

As getting money from Germany is the great object, it is surprising that 
so little alarm should be exhibited, either in Government circles or among 
the public generally, at the idea of a complete collapse of the German 
economic system. Such a collapse, unless it be only a very temporary one, 
would be bound to affect Belgian interests. It is to be conjectured that it 
would be followed by a big fall in the Belgian franc—already more than 
thirty points lower than it was at this time last year—and by a consequent 
rise in the cost of living. If the German collapse were to take the form of 
a total stoppage of industrial production in the Ruhr and of the extraction 
of coal, many Belgian industries would be bound to be affected, for a number 
of their essential necessities can only be supplied from the Ruhr. Moreover, 
the trade of Antwerp could scarcely avoid serious dislocation in the event of 
Germany falling into a welter of confusion and disorder. MM. Theunis and 
Jaspar, however, never give any indication that the possibility of the approach 
of such dangers to Belgian interests materially influences their policy, except 
that they show a disposition to press the French to take more energetic 
measures to ensure a speedy victory over the Reich. I suggested to M. Jaspar 
recently that, if the present struggle continued, there would come a moment, 
in four or five months’ time, when no more coke would be forthcoming 
from the Ruhr. He affected to think that this was not the case. I am inclined 
to come to the conclusion that neither he nor M. Theunis look far ahead. 
No doubt they are influenced by what they hear from M. Poincaré, and like 
to believe that the surrender of the Reich is imminent; that, if a collapse 
should come, it would be a passing phase; that order would be rapidly 
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re-established, and that France and Belgium could then dictate their own 
terms. 

The Belgian Government are undoubtedly anxious for the co-operation 
with His Majesty’s Government in order to bring about, at the earliest 
possible moment, what they (the Belgian Government) consider to be 
a reasonable settlement—which means one taking into full account Belgian 
demands. The Prime Minister, who is at the same time Minister of Finance, 
and whose reputation is dependent upon an early restoration of the Belgian 
finances, is bent, more than anyone else, upon getting money out of Germany 
on a scale which would enable him to realise this aim. It was largely the 
belief that the acceptance of the British proposals put forward in Paris in 
January last’ would not have resulted in the accomplishment of this object 
which caused him and M. Jaspar to throw themselves in a moment of anger 


- and excitement into M. Poincaré’s arms without foreseeing the extent of the’ 


complications and commitments which they were thereby to bring upon 
themselves. 
T have, etc., 
GEORGE GRAHAME 
5 See No. 2, n. 16. 


No. 281 


Memorandum on Reparations! 
[C r1456/1/18] 
June 29, 1923 

If it is proposed to arrive at some settlement on the reparation question 
with the help of an international enquiry, in whatever way this may be 
instituted, as to German capacity to pay, there will necessarily be two stages 
in the proceedings and the legal considerations as to the position under the 
Treaty will not be the same in the first as in the second stage. 

I. The first stage would naturally consist of summoning an enquiry with 
the cooperation of as many Powers interested in reparation as would be 
willing to assist and of the United States, and getting from the body thus 
constituted some estimate of German capacity. It would be a matter for 
consideration whether Germany should be invited to take part in this 
enquiry. 

It would seem that at this first stage there would not be anything to 
which the French Government could object as involving a violation of the 
Treaty. It is true that under Article 234 of the Treaty the Reparation 
Commission is charged with the duty of from time to time considering the 
resources and capacity of Germany and has discretion to extend the date 

* A paper prepared by Mr. Fischer Williams (see No. 173, n. 19) formed the basis of 
this memorandum which was drafted at two meetings of June 27 and June 28 at the Foreign 


Office by Sir C. Hurst, Mr. Niemeyer, Mr. Fischer Williams (who had been invited to 
London), and Mr. Lampson. 
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and modify the form of her payments, but this would not appear to prevent 
any Power or group of Powers from informing itself by whatever means it 
thinks appropriate as to the resources and capacity of Germany; this is 
peculiarly so when as in the present case the Reparation Commission has 
not been in a position to take any definite steps for the discharge of its duty 
under this Article. Indeed the latter part of the Article which forbids the 
Commission to cancel any part of the German debt ‘except with the specific 
authority of the several Governments represented upon the Commission’, 
clearly implies that these Governments may be called upon to exercise an 
independent judgment as to the cancellation of the German debt. It could 
hardly be contended that for the purpose of exercising this judgment, which 
is in the nature of a check or control upon the decisions of the Commission, 
the Governments were not at liberty to make any independent investigation 
but were limited to the results of the Commission’s enquiries. 

Further the French Government recently in the correspondence on the 
ordinances of the Rhineland Commission? itself expressed the view that when 
the Commission declared Germany in defaults it resigned its powers into the 
hands of (s’est dessaisie de ses attributions au profit de) the several Govern- 
ments interested and although perhaps this incautious expression should 
not be pressed too far it at any rate indicates that in the French view the 
Commission has been shorn of a considerable part of its prerogatives. 

If any precedent is needed for independent enquiries set up at the instance 
of a Power interested in reparation, a reference may be made to the Agree- 
ment between the British and French Governments of November 11th, 19204 
(copy attached),5 by which a Committee of Allied experts was appointed to 
meet German experts to discuss the question of German capacity of payment; 
this meeting was to have been (but in fact was not) followed by a meeting 
of Allied Ministers at Geneva, with the assistance of the Germans in a 
consultative capacity, for the purpose of making recommendations to their 
Governments as to the payments to be exacted from Germany. It is true that 
the conclusions of the Governments upon these reports were ultimately to be 
communicated to their delegates on the Reparation Commission but the 
clear intention was to confront the Reparation Commission with what would 
be in substance a fait accompli to which they would merely have to give 
formal effect. It is interesting to note (1) that the decision to set up the two 
conferences was by the British and French Governments alone, (2) that the 
Conference of experts was to report to the Governments and not to the Repara- 
tion Commission which was merely to receive copies of the Minutes of the 
Conference as a matter of courtesy, and (3) that none of the Powers signatory 
to the Treaty and interested in reparation except the four principal Allied 
Powers and Belgium were either concerned in the appointment of or repre- 
sented on either body. 

2 See No. 242. 3 See No. 67. 

4 See Documents Diplomatiques: Documents relatifs aux réparations (Ministère des Affaires 


Etrangéres, Paris, 1922), vol. i, pp. 69~70. See also Vol. X, Chap. V, passim. 
5 Not printed. 
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If a strong Commission of Enquiry into German capacity were appointed 
by the British Government with the concurrence of such other Governments 
as were willing to co-operate, the report of such a body would carry the very 
greatest weight; even if the French Government had not co-operated in its 
appointment and were disinclined to accept its conclusions, the effect of 
the report could nevertheless not fail to be powerful; it might be difficult 
for the French Government to maintain for any long period an attitude of 
opposition. 

If the French Government at this stage found itself able to agree with a 
verdict accepted by the majority of European Powers and by the United 
States, a unanimous decision of the Reparation Commission and all Govern- 
ments represented thereon would clearly follow and no technical difficulty 
under the Treaty would arise. If the French Government held out against 
a verdict generally accepted by the rest of the world, the consequences 
might well be such that the technical difficulties would become of minor 
importance. 

II. Should however this not be so, it would then and then only be neces- 
sary to consider what further steps consistent with the machinery of the 
Treaty it would be open to the British Government to take. It may be 
assumed that if France persisted in opposition the French Delegate on the 
Reparation Commission would not accept the results of the enquiry, and, 
even if Belgium and Italy followed the British lead, the necessary unanimity 
of the Commission for anything except comparatively short postponements 
of the payments fixed by the Schedule of Payments® could not be achieved. 
Equally the unanimity required under Article 234 of all the Governments 
represented upon the Commission, if any part of the German liability is to 
be finally cancelled, would be wanting. It would no doubt be possible for 
the British Government to exercise the right which it possesses under the 
last paragraph of Clause 2 of Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty to with- 
draw from the Commission after 12 months’ notice, but the only effect of 
such a withdrawal would be to reduce the British Empire to the position of 
one of the smaller Powers entitled to a share of the Reparation debt but not 
represented on the Commission, e.g. Portugal. If, however, the example of 
the British Empire were to be followed by any other Power represented on 
the Commission and particularly by Italy, the effect would be to make the 
Commission so wholly different from the body contemplated by the Treaty 
that the Reparation Clauses of the Treaty would have been rendered prac- 
tically unworkable and perhaps even, so far as the Commission at any rate 
is concerned, juridically inapplicable. 

The Treaty contemplated a Commission composed of five Powers, i.e. 
America, the British Empire, France, Italy and as a general rule, Belgium. 
America never became a member, and, if now Great Britain and Italy with- 
drew, only two out of the original five Powers would be left. Germany 
might with reason maintain that a Commission consisting of France and 
Belgium alone is not the judicial body contemplated by the Treaty. Even if 

6 Of May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2 and No. 85. 
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the British Empire alone withdrew, this would be a severe blow to the 
authority of the Commission. 

On the other hand a direct payment by Germany to the British Empire 
of an agreed amount for reparation would not be reconcilable with the 
terms of the Treaty, at any rate without the consent of the Reparation 
Commission. The Treaty (Clause 12, Annex II, Part VIII) makes the 
Reparation Commission an exclusive agent of the Powers entitled to Repara- 
tion for receiving reparation payments, and further Article 248 makes the 
cost of reparation a first charge upon German State assets and revenues. 

Juridically therefore so long as the Reparation Commission and the 
Governments represented on it are not unanimous, it would not be possible 
consistently with the maintenance in full force of the technical requirements 
of the Treaty to enforce the verdict of the International Body. 

III. It may perhaps be added that at the present time the French Govern- 
ment is in a singularly weak position to raise technical juridical difficulties 
as to the construction of the Treaty. Ifthe British Government from motives 
of loyalty to an Ally has not hitherto raised the question of the legality of 
French and Belgian action in the Ruhr and has not suggested its reference 
either to the Reparation Commission or, with the necessary consents, to the 
International Court of Justice at the Hague, both the French and Belgian 
Governments must be fully aware through their representatives on the 
Reparation Commission that there has been no acceptance on the part of 
the British Government of the French and Belgian view of the legality of 
the operations. The British delegate on the Reparation Commission has on 
more than one occasion intimated that in the future the question of the 
legality of the action in the Ruhr might arise, that his attitude thereon must 
be one of reserve, and that he could not take part in any proceeding which 
implied a recognition of the French and Belgian action as legitimate. 

It is indeed difficult to see how it will be possible much longer to avoid 
the question of legality. The French must present some account to the 
Reparation Commission of the financial results of their proceedings in the 
Ruhr and they will then, according to their own public declarations, claim 
to deduct the whole of their military and other costs from the gross proceeds 
of the operations and possibly even, if these latter are not sufficient, from 
other receipts from Germany. The Reparation Commission would then have 
to consider the question of the legality of the French and Belgian action in 
the Ruhr. This would involve the interpretation of Clauses 17 and 18, 
Annex II, Part VIII, of the Treaty, and the decision of the Commission on 
this question would have to be unanimous if it is to be effective (Clause 13 
of the same Annex). It is practically certain that there will be no unanimity 
on the Commission, and the question, if it is to be settled on legal grounds, 
will thus have ultimately to be referred to an agreed impartial Tribunal, 
which would naturally be the permanent Court of International Justice at 
the Hague. 

It may be added that if an attempt were made to get rid of this grave legal 
question by claiming to deduct the costs of the action in the Ruhr as expenses 
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of Armies of Occupation under Article 249 of the Treaty the answer would 
be two-fold (a) that troops in the Ruhr are not Armies of Occupation within _ 
the meaning of the Treaty—the Ruhr forming no part of Occupied Germany 
—(b) that in any event the costs under the Treaty of Armies of Occupation 
are strictly limited to the amount fixed by the Finance Ministers Agreement 
of 11th March 1922.7 

To sum up the foregoing remarks: 

(1) There would appear to be no legal objection under the Treaty to the 
summoning by the British Government either alone or in co-operation with 
other Powers (including Germany) of an international body to enquire into 
the German capacity to pay. 

(2) Technical difficulties under the Treaty would only arise if, after the 
report of that body, France persisted in opposition and it were sought to 
reduce the German liability in strict accordance with the Treaty procedure. 

(3) If France persists in opposition it may well be that for one cause or 
another the Reparation procedure laid down by the Treaty will have to be 
modified. 

_ (4) The question of the legality of the Ruhr occupation must arise sooner 
or later and may have to be referred to judicial settlement. It is possible 
that this consideration might influence France against the rejection of the 
finding of an International Body. 


7 See Vol. XX, No. 11, n. 2. 


No. 282 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fuly 2, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 628 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11397/313/18] 


PARIS, June 30, 1923 

My telegram No. 627.! : 

In his statement in the Senate on June 29th, M. Poincaré gave the following 
particulars and statistics as regards the Ruhr occupation. 

As regards seizure of marks, the amounts confiscated have been scru- 
pulously placed to the credit of Germany in the inter-allied account which 
is being regularly kept. 

In seizing dye-stuffs precautions were taken to send to England and Italy 
the exact quantities destined for them. 

Seven thousand tons of dye-stuffs have been seized, worth between 200 
and 300 million francs. The portion due under the heading of reparations in 
kind will be reserved. The remainder will be sold in agreement with Belgium 
to cover the expenses incurred in holding the pledges. (‘Pour la conservation 


1 Of June 30, not printed. This reported M. Poincaré’s speech to the French Senate of 
June 29, and a unanimous vote of 307 million francs for the Ruhr credit. 
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de nos gages’). The German producer will receive requisition bonds on the 
German state. | 

The Kohlensteuer? has at present produced 498,661 gold marks. The cus- 
toms, 1,547,537 gold marks, export licences, 1,187,416 gold marks. This 
makes a total, with other receipts, of 23,610,000 gold marks equal to 87 
million francs excluding the value of coal and dye-stuffs seized. As regards 
the railway régie expenditure for March, April and May, this was estimated 
at 128 million francs. The expenses were in fact only 47,913,000 francs up 
to the 1st June. A short time ago commercial receipts amounted to 4 
millions, to which must be added reparations and military transport since 
these are executed by the Franco-Belgian régie. 

Up to the 20th June 1,396,031 tons of coal and coke had been despatched, 
representing 95,100,000 francs against a cost of 8,424,000 francs. Receipts 
greatly exceed expenditure. The daily average of coke stocked is 8330 tons 
of which 6247 tons are sent daily to France. Stocks are slowly reforming and 
even if they did not do so there would be enough for French needs for many 
months. Moreover, steps have been taken to start a certain number of 
German coke ovens working when the moment comes. 

M. Berenger, the Rapporteur Général, in his opening speech gave the 
following figures :— 

Kohlensteuer receipts up to June 1, 930,000 francs. 

Customs, 4,111,000 francs. 

Export licences, 3,042,000 francs. 

Forests, 5,213,000 francs. 

Seizures, fines and confiscations due to passive resistance etc., 53,663,000 

francs. 

Total receipts, 67,000,000 francs. 

This sum has been placed to the credit side of the Ruhr operation. In 
addition to this there is 296,336,500 francs representing receipts from coal, 
dye-stuffs and other commodities seized, making a total of 363,565,000 
francs. To this must be added amounts due for military and reparations 
transport, say 33,273,000 francs. 

This makes a grand total of 400,000,000 francs. 

M. Berenger pointed out that receipts in the Ruhr were greatly in excess 
of expenditure. Dealing with the argument that these receipts were for 
allied account and not for France alone whereas France had borne all the 
expense, M. Berenger remarked that all the expenses incurred were for the 
account of the allies and that at the final settlement they would be taken into 
account. M. Berenger remarked that the government would have more 
authority to deal with this point than himself. His view was, however, borne 
out by the President of the Foreign Affairs Commission, and he added that 
the view of the Senate Finance Commission was that the Ruhr expenses as 
well as the receipts should be included in a special chapter of recoverable 
expenses and have priority over the first settlement due from Germany. 

Coke deliveries in May were 166,000 tons. 

2 Coal tax. 
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Coal deliveries in May, 254,000 tons. 

Daily receipts from commercial traffic had risen from 30 million marks on. 
May 19 to nearly 300 million on May 31st. 

Coal stocks at present were 2,500,000 tons, and coke seized or under 
exploitation amounted to 300,000 tons. New stocks of 1,200,000 tons 
assured a margin for at least 8 months. 

Demands for licences from allies and neutrals covered 700,000 tons, i.e. 
70,000 tons in excess of German operations in the same region in 1913. 

Text of M. Berenger’s speech in my despatch No. 1555.3 


3 Of June 30, not printed. 


No. 283 


Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fuly 3) 
No. 454 [C 11551 /313/16] 
COBLENZ, June 30, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report to your Lordship that, in accordance with the 
instructions contained in your Lordship’s despatch of the 6th June, No. 560," 
I addressed a note to the French High Commissioner in which I set forth in 
an amicable tone the observations of His Majesty’s Government contained 
in your Lordship’s despatch under reference. 

2. I have the honour to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, a copy 
of my French colleague’s reply,? from which your Lordship will note that 
the French Government endeavours to find a legal basis for their action by 
arguing that the provisions of article 10 of the Rhineland Agreement, which 
is to the effect that the personnel employed on the railways and other means 
of communication shall obey orders given by or on behalf of the Commander- 
in-chief of the Allied armies for military purposes, have been violated by the 
Germans. 

3. It would seem, however, that, as this particular article is embodied in 
an agreement which was entered into in order to define the particular condi- 
tions under which the occupation of certain German territories specifically 
named in the Peace Treaty shall be carried out, it cannot be construed as 
implying that, under conditions manifestly outside the purview of the Rhine- 
land Agreement, the German railwaymen would still remain under a treaty 
obligation to obey any orders given them by the Allied commanders for any 
sort of military purpose, such as, for instance, warlike operations undertaken 
against their own country or against a country with which Germany might 
be at peace. 

I have, etc., 
R. S. RYAN 


1 No. 253. 2 Of June 22, not printed. 
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No. 284 


Colonel McGrath! (War Office) to Mr. Lampson (Received July 3) 
[C r152r/r/18] 
WAR OFFICE, July 2, 1923 
Dear Lampson, 

Finlayson? received your letter No. G 10791/1/18 dated 29th June? on 
Saturday* morning, and, as he had to go off to some military exercises in 
Belgium on Sunday, he passed it to me for my appreciation of the situation 
from the War Office point of view. I give it to you below. As you suggest, 
trying to see ahead in the present European chaos is rather a speculation, 
but we have to try, so here are our ideas, which are formed from a long study 
of Germany’s military and quasi-military organisations and such of the 
economic situation as comes under our review. 

2. It appears to the War Office that Germany is on the brink of economic 
collapse. We know from the history of our time that this form of collapse 
is the best breeding ground for Communist germs, which are present in all 
large industrial communities such as exist in different parts of Germany, 
notably, in the Ruhr, around Berlin, in Hamburg and in Saxony. It may 
be assumed that when, and if, Germany collapses, the Communists, rein- 
forced by hungry multitudes, will try to obtain the upper hand. If they do, 
the slaughter and destruction will be enormous. It is, therefore, for con- 
sideration whether the State will be able to survive or not. 

3. (a) The armed and partially armed forces, which will in all prob- 
ability be on the side of law and order in Germany, are numerous. 
They are— 

(1) The Army.—Strength 100,000, all well armed and equipped. 

(2) The Police.—Strength 150,000, efficiently armed with rifles, revolvers, 

machine-guns and armoured cars for dealing with civil disturbances. 

(3) The Regimental Associations.—These form the basis of all reactionary 

societies in Germany. That is to say, every ex-soldier who is 
a member of a society is also a member of a regimental association. 
They are in close touch with the Reichsheer through the “Tradition 
Units’, Every unit of the army keeps up the traditions of one or 
more units of the old army, and all anniversaries, etc., are attended 
by the members of the regimental associations who belonged to the 
old regiments. It is difficult to arrive accurately at the strength of 
these associations. A recent report gave the total strength of the 
Reichskriegerbund at 2,248,430. They could probably obtain 
a considerable quantity of arms, notably rifles and machine-guns, 
if required. 


1 A member of the Military Intelligence Section of the War Office dealing with Central 
and Eastern Europe (M.I.3). 

2 Colonel R. G. Finlayson was a member of M.I.3. 

3 Not printed. See, however, No. 271, n. 4. 

4 June 30. 
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(4) Reactionary and Anti-Bolshevik Organisations—In Appendix (B)5 are 
given a list of such of these as are known. In addition to a nucleus 
of old soldiers from the regimental associations, most of the decent 
young men in the town as well as in the country districts belong to 
one of these. 

(5) The Navy and Küstenwehr.—Strength, 15,000, all well armed and 
equipped. 


(b) The only organised Communist forces which we know of are the five 
‘Proletarische Hundertschaften’ in Saxony. Their chief of staff is said to be 
the chief of the Saxon State police, Dr. Schiitzinger. It would, therefore, 
seem likely that they have some arms, and that they could, doubtless, 
obtain more if required, but as they stand they do not amount to an important 
military force. It is possible that in the event of trouble the Communist 
leaders might ask for money and arms from Russia, who may attempt to 
forward munitions by sea. It is suggested that this is a matter worth watching, 

(c) It should be stated that, with regard to the forces under (a), a constant 
propaganda of a violent reactionary, or even monarchist, order has been 
carried out amongst them for years past. It can be said that (with some 
exceptions, in the case of the police) this propaganda has been so successful 
that there can be no question of these forces failing to operate against Com- 
munism. Further, in the case of the present Government falling in the face 
of internal upheaval, they would most certainly do their utmost to protect 
German institutions and to set up some form of dictatorship until internal 
peace had been secured by force of arms. It is most unlikely that this 
dictatorship would ask for outside assistance, but it is possible that German- 
manned aircraft from Russia might come to their assistance via Kénigsberg. 

4. It will therefore be seen that, in the event of a collapse in Germany, 
the War Office view is that, although there would be considerable rioting 
and looting in the districts mentioned (the Ruhr, Berlin, Hamburg and 
Saxony), the forces on the side of order are strong enough and sufficiently 
organised, except perhaps in Saxony, to deal with the situation. I should add 
that the military attaché, The Hague, to whom this opinion was expressed 
last week, informed me that it coincided with the view of the Dutch General 
Staff. 

5. When considering a possible situation in Germany, however, it is 
necessary to look further than has been done in the above paragraph. We 
must also consider what France might do under the circumstances depicted. 
The War Office is of opinion that, in the first place, the French troops on 
the Ruhr would take no hand in the suppression of mild Communism, so long 
as French institutions, the mines, stocks of coal, coke, etc., and communica- 
tions were not endangered. It is thought, however, that they would be very 
averse to permitting armed police or Nationalist organisations to enter the 
Ruhr to quell serious Communism, and, rather than this, they would prefer 
to do it themselves. It is doubtful whether their present strength in the area 


5 Not printed. 
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(50,000-60,000 troops) is sufficient for the purpose, and reinforcements 
would have to be drawn from the left bank of the Rhine. There are at present 
at least three divisions in reserve for this purpose. 

The next situation, in which French action must be considered, will arise 
when the Nationalist forces have obtained order out of chaos and have set 
up what will probably be interpreted in France as a military dictatorship. 
France will then say that her existence is threatened, and will call upon the 
Allies to demand from Germany an explanation of her intentions. The only 
other alternative will be for France to mobilise, but it is to be doubted if she 
would do this owing to the financial aspect, nor would it be necessary, for it 
is considered that the Germans in power would be prepared to do anything 
reasonable on the demand of the Allies. The Nationalists (all now under 
military leaders) would know that they were not yet sufficiently powerful, 
either in armament or organisation, to engage France. 

6. Finally, it is not considered that Czechoslovakia or Poland would do 
anything more than watch their frontiers in order to prevent disorderly 
bands from penetrating their countries, but, from the military point of view, 
the moment would appear opportune for Poland to step into Danzig, should 
she be considering such action. 

7. I attach, Appendix (A), a short analysis of the relation between the 
Communist and Nationalist or reactionary forces in the various provinces 
of Germany and, Appendix (B),5 a list of the semi-military anti-Communist 
societies in Germany, which was compiled in 1922. Orders have from time 
to time been issued by the German Government for the disbandment of 
several of these societies, but doubtless the majority of them, at any rate, 
still exist in some form or other. 

8. It would be of great assistance to us if you would let the War Office 
have a copy of your appreciation of the situation, when you have received 
the various reports which you have called for from Paris, Brussels, etc. 

Dfirector of] M[ilitary] O[perations] and Ifntelligence] has seen this 
letter and initialled it. 

Yours, 
A. T. MCGRATH 


APPENDIX (A) 
Secret 
1. Rhineland (Old Occupied Territory) 


Considering the difficult political and economic situation, the reports from 
the old occupied territory are very satisfactory. The German police have 
redoubled their attention to Communist activities, and there would seem 
to be very little fear of trouble this side of the perimeter. 


2. East Prussia 


This province is little touched by the troubles of the Ruhr. Itis too much 
occupied in looking to the east and south-east and in the question of Danzig. 
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Historically and actually it is organised on a feudal basis, and nowhere in 
the German realm is the reactionary movement stronger. 


3. Saxony and Thuringia 

The Government of these States is in fact Communist. The condition of 
political parties after the last elections was such that the Extreme Left were 
in a position to enforce their will on all the others. Their policy has been 
sufficiently extreme to alienate even such papers as ‘Vorwärts’. The police 
are said to have been converted to their views or drafted to other parts of 
Germany, and ‘proletariat companies’ have been formed under the auspices 
of the chief of police, ostensibly to assist the regular constables in their duties. 
Commemoration parades of regimental associations are discouraged, and 
distinguished generals and admirals of the old régime who endeavour to 
attend them are threatened with violence by the ‘workers’, a state of things 
which would appear to be impossible in any other part of Germany. 


4. South Germany, Bavaria, Baden and Wiirttemberg 

These States are so much dominated by the reactionary policy of Hitler® 
and Ludendorff? that they may be considered together. The Government 
and the Reichsheer openly (or as openly as the presence of the Inter-Allied 
Military Commission of Control will allow) co-operate with the semi-military 
reactionary societies. It was only with difficulty that the latter were pre- 
vented from breaking up the Socialist May Day demonstrations. The anti- 
Communist bodies would seem to have brought their organisation to such 
a state of perfection that no Communist revolt could hope to flourish in 
South Germany for more than a few days. 


5. The German Realm as a Whole 


The French occupation of the Ruhr, the fall of the mark and the con- 
sequent unemployment, hunger and general exasperation have caused a very 
dangerous state of feeling to arise in Germany, especially in the industrial 
areas of Prussia. Saxony openly leans towards Communism, and thus forms 
a suitable hatching-ground for Bolshevik propaganda. 

As a counter to this there is the temperament of the German people, 
naturally ‘solid’ and liking discipline. The Reichsheer, whose traditions and 
spiritual being are based on the old army and who share the feelings of the 
regimental associations, is for the most part frankly reactionary. The semi- 
military anti-Communist societies are equally based on the regimental 
associations. It is difficult to arrive at any exact figure or the number of 
adherents which these organisations could mobilise in case of emergency. 
A recent report of the Ludendorff-Hitler movement shows that they hope 
to mobilise 500,000 fighting men throughout the German States. Whether 
this be an exaggeration or not, it cannot be questioned that the best trained 


6 Leader of the German National Socialist Workers Party. 
7 Formerly First Quartermaster-General of the German Army. 
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military and organising brains in Germany would be on their side in case 
of trouble. 


No. 285 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2185 [C 11506/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 2, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took: place today between the French Ambassador and Sir Eyre 
Crowe on the subject of the French reply to the British note of the 13th June! 
respecting reparations and the Ruhr occupation. 


J am, etc., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENGLOSURE IN No. 285 
Note by Sir E. Crowe 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 2, 1923 


The French Ambassador mentioned to me casually today that, contrary 
to what was appearing in the newspapers, he was not yet in a position to 
communicate M. Poincaré’s answer to Lord Curzon’s note of the 13th June! 
on the subject of reparations and the occupation of the Ruhr. He said he 
might possibly have to ask Lord Curzon for an interview tomorrow. I 
gathered that he was awaiting some communication, the nature of which 
depended on the action of the Belgian Government. I expressed the hope 
that when he did make his communication it would be in the form ofa written 
answer. He said he was aware of the importance attached to this by Lord 
Curzon, but he was very much afraid that he might not be able to meet his 
wish. The fault was not his own, but that of M. Poincaré, who had already 
censured him severely for having allowed Lord Curzon to make use of and 
quote the short aide-mémoire in which he had jotted down briefly the sub- 
stance of his verbal communication of the 11th instant: M. Poincaré 
remained of opinion that there was so marked a difference between the 
points of view of our two Governments that it was undesirable to do anything 
to accentuate this, which would be inevitable if he committed himself to 
a precise and written answer to the questions we had put to him. A great 
deal could be said verbally to explain the French point of view which might 
lead the British Government to modify their own position, and M. Poincaré 
did not wish to give up the hope of this happening by committing himself to 
categorical propositions which would be likely to have no other effect than 


1 No. 264. 2 See No. 261, n. 1. 
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to confirm His Majesty’s Government in the belief that a compromise could 
not be found. I told Comte Saint-Aulaire that this was really rather an : 
absurd contention. He must realise, if only from studying public opinion 
in this country, that the question was getting beyond the stage where the 
exchange of friendly phrases and platitudinous declarations would serve 
any purpose. We had asked to have the French attitude and contentions 
clearly stated so that at last we should know where we stood. It would not 
do to answer to a demand of this kind for clearness to argue that nebulosity 
in itself was a much more desirable object, and it was difficult to understand 
why a clear statement of the position taken up by the French Government 
should aggravate the situation, which had become critical largely for want 
of such clearness. 

The Ambassador said he was afraid it would be almost impossible to induce 
M. Poincaré, now, at this stage, to make a direct communication. I asked 
him whether, at any rate, he could not this time obtain authority, if he must 
make his communication verbally, to hand in an aide-mémoire, or what used 
to be called a note verbale, which Lord Curzon would be justified in regarding 
as an exact record of what the Ambassador would say verbally. This proce- 
dure was well known in diplomacy. The customary practice was, in such 
cases, for the Secretary of State, in recording the conversation, to make use 
of the ipsissima verba of the note verbale, so that he could refer to a definite and 
authorised text as reproducing exactly the wording of the Ambassador’s 
communication. I said I could not promise that Lord Curzon would be 
content with such a note verbale, but for the Ambassador’s own sake I advised 
him to try at least to go so far as this. Comte Saint-Aulaire promised to 


consider what I had suggested. 
E. A. C. 


No. 286 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Wingfield (Brussels) 
No. 720 [C 11638/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon in order to com- 
municate the reply of his Government to that part of my note to the French 
Government of the 13th June, which concerned the Belgians equally with 
the French. His Excellency explained to me that he was instructed to make 
his communication by word of mouth, but at the same time, realising that 
it would be an advantage to both of us if I had a precise knowledge of what 
he had been instructed to say, he proposed to hand me a brief aide-mémoirez 
at the close of our conversation which would be the correct and authoritative 
version of what he had been instructed to say. This must not be regarded 


1 No. 264. 2 Not printed. 
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as an official document, and was not intended for publication, but I should 
be justified in using it to explain to my colleagues exactly what the Ambassa- 
dor had said. 

I took each heading of his reply in turn and made such observations, or 
criticisms, upon it as occurred to me, leaving the Ambassador to give any 
explanations he might desire. 

The first subject touched upon in the Belgian reply was their definition of 
what they meant by the termination of passive resistance. This was that the 
German Government, and all the authorities subject to it, as well as the 
authorities of the German States who are interested in the matter, should 
re-establish the status quo as it was on both banks of the Rhine before the 
11th January, 1923.3 All orders, decrees, and instructions contrary to this 
condition of affairs must be withdrawn. 

I asked the Ambassador to define a little more clearly what was meant by 
the subordinate authorities, because it occurred to me that a good many of 
these might have been acting upon their own initiative or authority, and 
that if, supposing that the German Government withdrew its orders, the 
local authorities nevertheless continued to resist, endless disputes might arise 
as to whether the latter were or were not acting under the instigation of 
Berlin. I did not know to what extent local government had developed in 
the occupied area, and I thought that rather more definite information was 
desirable as to the exact meaning of the phrase that had been employed. 

The second paragraph of the Belgian reply said that the Belgian Govern- 
ment would not make a further discussion of the reparation problem depen- 
dent upon the desistance from all opposition of the inhabitants of the Ruhr, 
but that the Belgian Government must be convinced that this resistance was 
not the consequence of direct, or indirect, orders from the German Govern- 
ment. Here again the phrase employed was of a very indefinite character, 
and I could foresee endless disputes arising as to the degree of inspiration 
which the local population, if they continued their resistance, might be 
assumed to have received from Berlin. 

The next paragraph was, I thought, more sensible, because it did not 
identify the cessation of passive resistance with the active collaboration of the 
German population. All that it required was that the latter should not 
oppose the measures taken by the occupying Powers. 

We next turned to the question of the treatment to be accorded to Germans 
who had been thrown into prison, or expelled from the country. Here the 
Belgian reply indicated that a certain number of those persons might be 
pardoned, or authorised to return, but that each case must be the subject 
of an individual examination. There could be no amnesty for acts of violence, 
or of sabotage, committed against the occupying Powers. 

Once again I remarked that these conditions would have a very different 
effect accordingly as they were interpreted with severity or with lenience. 
Further, if every case was to be examined individually, months might pass 
before the general restoration of the population took place. On the other 

3 The date of the Franco-Belgian occupation of the Ruhr. 
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hand, nobody condemned acts of sabotage more sincerely than we did, 
or would desire that they should be indiscriminately pardoned. 

It was when we came to the next paragraph that I expressed the greatest 
disappointment, for in this paragraph, while the Belgian Government 
indicated that the cessation of passive resistance would have the inevitable 
consequence of modifying the conditions of occupation, the only assurance 
that the Belgian Government gave in this respect was that, when passive 
resistance had ceased, they would be disposed to examine with the French 
Government the modifications which might be required to give the occupa- 
tion a less military character and gradually to confine themselves to the 
measures which had been indicated in the notification made in the note to 
the German Government on the r{o]th January last.4 

I said that, in my view, this reply was profoundly disappointing, because, 
on the one hand, it seemed to give no encouragement to the Germans 
to adopt the policy which was desired, and, on the other hand, it failed to 
answer any of the specific questions which I had ventured to address to 
Belgium and to France. Instead of being told precisely what were the views 
of these two Governments about the form of future occupation, or about the 
conditions of evacuation, all that we learnt was that, if, and when, the 
Germans did give way, the French and the Belgians would be good enough 
to meet and discuss together in what form and to what degree they could 
relax their hold. 

I told the Ambassador frankly that I did not think this was good enough 
either to influence the Germans or to satisfy us. The problem was not one 
which could be dealt with as if it had a military aspect only and exclusively 
concerned Belgium and France. The problem, in its main features, was 
economic and political rather than military. In that sense we were just as 
much concerned in it as were France and Belgium. Public opinion would 
be greatly surprised and disappointed to learn that after waiting for three 
weeks we had extracted from the French and Belgian Governments no more 
helpful or sympathetic reply than that which had been received, and in the 
short period which remained of the session it was almost inevitable that the 
British Government would be driven to some pronouncement of policy on 
more definite, and possibly more independent lines. There were two methods 
of bringing the German Government to the ground. One was by the exercise 
of sheer force, which had now been pursued for six months with very imper- 
fect success; the other was by persuasion; and surely, if reparations, which 
were the main interest, were to be procured, the latter was not only the 
preferable, but the only possible method. If that were so, some quid pro quo 
must be offered to the Germans for what they were asked to do, and some 
encouragement must be given to them by the Allies. 

Great Britain and Italy, although they profoundly dissented from the 
course that had been adopted, had so far made every possible sacrifice in order 
not to break with their French and Belgian Allies. But this process could 
not be indefinitely continued, and it did not occur to me that a solution was 

4 See No. 16. 
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brought any nearer by the communication which his Excellency had made. 
Accordingly, I asked him to inform his Government of the disappointment 
which it had caused. He replied that he had expected it to have an entirely 
different effect and that I was likely to get even less consolation from the 
French. 

The impression left upon me by the remarks of Baron Moncheur on this 
occasion, as on many others, was that of a man struggling to remain on 
friendly terms with Great Britain, but once again prevented from doing so 
by the stubborn dictation of the French.’ 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


5 On July 5 Sir E. Crowe recorded: ‘The Belgian Ambassador . . . spoke to me today, 
in an informal way, about his interview with the Secretary of State yesterday. He ap- 
parently very much appreciated the courteous way in which Lord Curzon had discussed 
with him what he unfortunately seemed to regard as a rather unsatisfactory communication 
from the Belgian Government. He told me that he had immediately rendered a full account 
of the conversation to M. Jaspar, and asked him to let him have, if possible, more precise 
and detailed information on the several points which Lord Curzon had complained were 
too vaguely dealt with in his previous communication. He asked me whether the threatened 
statement in the British Parliament, to which Lord Curzon had alluded, had to be made at 
once, because he feared that some little delay was inevitable if, as he thought almost certain, 
the Belgian Government, before giving further particulars of their intentions in the Ruhr 
and in regard to the question of reparations, had to confer again with Paris. Baron Mon- 
cheur was evidently alarmed at reports, of which he had heard, that Mr. Baldwin was 
about to make a somewhat menacing statement in the House of Commons, and I gathered 
that the whole object of Baron Moncheur in speaking to me was to ascertain, if possible, 
what exactly Mr. Baldwin intended to say or do. I suggested that the Ambassador would 
be wise not to pay any attention to reports and rumours as to what was, or was not, in the 
mind of the Prime Minister, Mr. Baldwin being the last person to confide his intentions or. 
ideas to the channels through which such reports were usually spread. I could, however, 
tell him that it was certainly intended to make some statement in Parliament before the 
close of the present session, and I might mention that a parliamentary question on this 
subject was down for today. I thought that it was quite possible that the Prime Minister 
would not think it desirable to make any important statement on this subject today, but 
how long he would be able to defer answering similar questions would depend on the state 
of public feeling in this country, which, Baron Moncheur would probably himself have 
noticed, was becoming very nervous on the subject. The Ambassador then tried to engage 
me in a discussion as to the possible lines of any separate action that the British Government 
might take in case agreement with France and Belgium were found impossible. I declined 
to be drawn on this point, but merely referred him to the views already expressed both to 
his and to the French Government as to our attitude. I observed that the question at issue 
for the moment was how to answer the latest German note [see Nos. 254, n. 1 and 258]. We 
had said quite clearly that we did not share the opinion held by the French Government that 
the German proposals were not worth discussing. It followed that we thought a reasonable 
answer to the German note was called for. Baron Moncheur was particularly anxious to 
find out whether it was true that Mr. Baldwin had declared his readiness to agree to the 
German proposal for the setting up of an impartial body to enquire into German capacity 
to pay. I said that I was unaware of the Prime Minister or the British Government having 
come to any decision in the matter, but I felt sure, and, indeed, had expressed this opinion 
frankly to the French Ambassador more than once, that there was no substance in M. 
Poincaré’s contention that the Allied Governments were debarred from consulting such an 
impartial body by the Treaty of Versailles, procedure being, in his opinion, a violation of 
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the rights of the Reparation Commission. From the juridical point of view there was nothing 
in the treaty to prevent the adoption of some such plan as the German Government had . 
proposed, whilst from the practical point of view the proposal seemed to present some 
obvious advantages. 

‘I took this opportunity of saying it was a pity that the Belgian Government, in their 
recent communication, had said nothing at all on the important subject of how the question 
of reparations should be settled; for even if agreement could be reached as to the arrange- 
ments to be made in the Ruhr on the cessation of German passive resistance, there remained 
this question of reparations, a settlement of which was essentially the object to be aimed at. 

‘The Ambassador quite agreed, but thought it was unlikely that his Government would 
be prepared, at this stage, to add anything to the notes which he had communicated to us 
dealing with various possibilities of securing payment from Germany on the security of 
certain economic and industrial guarantees [see Nos. 247 and 262]. 


No. 287 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2227 [C 11639/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 3, 1923 


My Lord, 

After the Belgian Ambassador had retired,! his place was taken by Count 
de Saint-Aulaire, who came, upon instructions from M. Poincaré, to com- 
municate to me the views of his Government. He commenced by saying that 
M. Poincaré was so distrustful of written communications, so suspicious of 
the use that might be made of them, so certain that they would find their 
way into the press, and so convinced that they could have no other result than 
to aggravate the insolence of Berlin, that he proposed to proceed with me by 
oral communications only, trusting to arrive at a common agreement by 
these methods, and then ultimately to put in written form that upon which 
we had already agreed. Further, M. Poincaré was greatly incensed at the 
article which had appeared in last Sunday’s ‘Observer’, threatening indepen- 
dent action on the part of the British Government.? Such a menace, in which 
he could not believe, could only be emphasised by a recorded difference of 
views. 

I said that, while I was quite prepared to listen to anything the Ambassador 
might have been instructed to say, I dissented altogether from this method of 


See No. 286. 

2 Sir A. Willert, of the News Department, in a minute of July 2 to Sir E. Crowe, reported: 
“Mr. Davidson [Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster], whom I saw at No. 10 [Downing 
Street], said that neither the “Observer” article [of July 1] nor the article in the “Daily 
Mail” [of July 2] had been inspired by the Prime Minister or his staff. He remarked, how- 
ever, that neither article was, allowing for journalistic exaggeration, altogether beside the 
point and that he thought they ought to do more good than harm. Nobody could suspect 
collusion between the “Observer” and the “Daily Mail” and nobody could accuse the 
“Daily Mail” of lack of friendship for France. Their warning to France about the growing 
restiveness of British public opinion ought, consequently, to carry weight. Mr. Davidson 
said that he was getting many inquiries from members of Parliament as to when something 
was going to happen.’ 
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procedure. In the first place I was at a loss to understand why the French 
Government should be unable to do what the Belgian Government had 
already done, and why the Belgian aide-mémoire,3 which was lying on my 
table and which the French Ambassador admitted that he had seen, should 
not be followed by a similar, or, if necessary, a different communication on 
the part of the French. Secondly, with the best desire in the world, I could 
not undertake to communicate to my colleagues, or to base the action of 
my Government upon, an account of everything his Excellency might say 
to me in the course very likely of an hour. An instance had occurred only in 
the last week in which his own account of an interview with me, telegraphed 
to M. Poincaré, had been the source of a complete misrepresentation of 
my attitude at Lausanne. I was not prepared to repeat this experience. 

Thirdly, I said it seemed to me an extraordinary thing that, after M. 
Poincaré had had three weeks in which to consider the careful and courteous 
questionnaire which I had addressed him on the 13th June,’ he should be 
unable now to give any reply to these questions, every one of which he must 
have exhaustively examined. Such a proceeding must, I thought, be quite 
unusual, if not unprecedented in cases like this, and J urged the French 
Ambassador, in justice to his own Government as well as to myself, to give 
me the opportunity of knowing exactly what it was that his Government 
proposed. : 

As to the ‘Observer’ article, for which neither the Foreign Office nor His 
Majesty’s Government had any responsibility, if we were to discuss the 
pronouncements made by independent newspapers, either in Paris or Lon- 
don, our conversations might be indefinitely prolonged. I declined to attach 
any importance to the matter. The Ambassador replied that he would 
telegraph to M. Poincaré for permission to communicate to me a summary of 
the views of the French Government, but I knew already what they were, 
inasmuch as he had transmitted them to me three weeks ago,® while they 
did not differ in any important respect from those which had just been 
communicated to me by the Belgian Ambassador. 

His Excellency, reading from a slip of paper, then proceeded to give me 
the replies of his Chief on the principal points referred to in the Belgian note. 
As regards the definition of what cessation from passive resistance should 
mean, he carried the matter a step further than the Belgians, for apparently 
the French demanded not merely that all German Government decrees, 
ordinances, and the like, should be revoked, but that definite instructions 
should be given to all the local functionaries to collaborate in every way 
with the French, or, in other words, as the Ambassador explained, to revert 
to the status quo ante 11th January, 1923. 

When, however, he more than once repeated this condition, I took leave to 
point out to him that it was an entire misnomer. If the condition to be 
reverted to was that which existed before that date, it meant that there 
would be no French or Belgian troops in the country. But that was far 


3 See No. 286. + See Vol. XVIII, No. 644, n. 1. 
5 No. 264. é See No. 261. ` 
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from being the French proposal. The German Government was not only to 
desist from opposition, but was cordially to co-operate with the foreign 
Government in military occupation of the country, administering it in its 
own interests, in command of its railways, and the whole of its resources. 
I took, for instance, the case of the railways. Did the French Government 
mean that, in the event of the Germans promising co-operation, the railways 
were to be handed back to them to be worked by their own people? ‘Oh, no’, 
said the Ambassador, that was not at all what they had in view. The French 
would continue to control everything with the assistance of the Germans, 
and only when the latter had fully established their bona fides would any 
relaxation be possible. 

Upon the question of the release of prisoners and the return of the exiled 
population, the Ambassador was more reassuring. He admitted the force of 
the criticism I had passed upon the proposal stated in the Belgian note. He 
said that he thought that the continuation of imprisonment and deportation 
was meant to be the exception rather than the rule, and that the French 
would welcome back the deportees, provided that they were assured of their 
loyal collaboration. 

It was when we came to the question of the future condition of the country 
and the degree of modification that might be introduced into its occupation 
and administration that the real divergence between the French and British 
points of view became apparent. Here M. Poincaré would admit of no 
compromise. He declined to enter into any communication of any character 
whatsoever with the Germans. The latter must be told, preferably by the 
Allies, if not by the French and the Belgians, that they must desist from 
passive resistance in any form. It was not necessary for M. Poincaré to show 
them any other consideration. Other matters he would only discuss, not 
with the Germans, but with the Allies. 

When I remarked that this did not seem to me precisely the best way to 
bring the Germans to reason, the Ambassador replied that there was only 
one way to do that, and that was by menace and by fear. Only when they 
were irretrievably defeated would they realise that continued hostility was 
impossible. Herein lay the fundamental difference between the French point 
of view and ours. We thought it possible and desirable to use persuasion 
with the Germans. The French had no belief in any such method. When 
I said that of the two methods I preferred that of argument and persuasion, 
and that I should have thought even from the French point of view, which 
in the last resort wanted money payment and security, it was desirable that 
we should use any influence we might have with the Germans to that effect, 
his Excellency replied that the French had never asked and did not want us 
to use any influence with the Germans at all. If we chose to address them, 
it was our own business. They did not suggest that any communication 
should be made. 

At this stage I felt it incumbent upon me to remind the Ambassador that 
this was not a Franco-Belgian dispute alone which could be settled with the 
mailed fist. I thought he was in danger of forgetting that it was not a military 
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issue only, but an economic and political issue, too, in which our concern 
was certainly not inferior to that of the French—in some respects it was even 
superior—and which we had not the slightest intention of allowing to be 
disposed of by the agency of France and Belgium alone. 

For seven months we had carried deference to the French point of view to 
the point of timidity, and, as some thought, of subservience. We had made 
great sacrifices to preserve the Entente between the two countries. The 
present Prime Minister? and I had more than once repeated our conviction 
that this was the only real basis of a sound continental policy. But M. 
Poincaré was driving us very hard. If I went down to Parliament and in 
a few days revealed the exact character of the reply which the Ambassador 
had just been instructed to make to me, and if I told the people of this 
country that all we were required to do was to follow the French in demand- 
ing the complete surrender of a prostrate Germany, I thought that the recep- 
tion which would be extended to such an attitude would be very surprising 
to the French Government. I could hold out no hope to the Ambassador 
that my colleagues would accept any such proposal. I had taken steps in 
consultation with the Prime Minister in the last twenty-four hours to ascertain 
what was the trend of public opinion in this country, and notably in the 
House of Commons, and I had heard from him, what I believed to be true, 
not merely that the whole of the Labour party was anti-French in this con- 
troversy, as well as the whole of both sections of the Liberal party, but that 
those members of the Conservative party which represent large industrial 
areas in the principal towns were all of the same view. I hoped that his 
Excellency would take account of these considerations. No one had worked 
more heartily than myself for nearly two years to preserve unbroken co- 
operation with France. No one was more in favour of a joint reply, if that 
were possible, to the German note. No one was more anxious to obtain for 
France not merely her reparations, but her security. But the whole problem 
of European stability and the economic recovery of our own country as well 
as of Europe was involved. While M. Poincaré was entitled to look after the 
interests of his own country, although a feeling of amour-propre appeared to 
me to a large extent to dictate his actions, we were equally bound to look 
after ours, and I felt that, if the French Government were to persist in the 
attitude which the Ambassador had sketched today, we might find ourselves 
driven to protect our own interests, and in this respect we were not without 
Allies, in the manner which seemed best fitted. 

This narrative gives, I fear, a very imperfect summary of a conversation 
that lasted nearly an hour and covered a wide field, and which left upon me, 
as I did not hesitate to tell the Ambassador, an impression of profound 
disappointment. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


7 Mr. Bonar Law had resigned for reasons of health on May 20, and was succeeded by 
Mr. Stanley Baldwin on May 22. Lord Curzon remained Foreign Secretary. 
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No. 288 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 7, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 163 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11770/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, July 6, 1923 

Your Lordship’s despatch No. 720.! 

Minister for Foreign Affairs is away from Brussels for three or four days, 
but his ‘Chef de Cabinet’? tells me that instructions have been sent to the 
Belgian ambassador in London to afford you complementary information 
respecting some of the points arising out of your conversation with Baron 
Moncheur on July 3rd. He said that the Belgian government were sincerely 
anxious that progress should be made with the negotiations in London, and, 
in this, Parliament was entirely at one with them, as would appear from the 
perusal of the recent debate in the Chamber of Representatives. 

I am inclined to think that the recent utterances of certain British news- 
papers? on the subject of the possibility of Great Britain entering upon 
independent negotiations with Germany if France and Belgium refused to 
be reasonable has had a rather salutary effect than otherwise here. It has 
caused public opinion to reflect on the dangers to this country if the Ruhr 
occupation drags on without tangible results, and if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment should eventually be impelled to act on lines of their own. In this 
connection, please see my despatch No. 588 of yesterday’s date.4 


1 No, 286. 2 Viscount Davignon. 
- 3 See No. 287, n. 2. 4 Not printed. 
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The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 7, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 656 Telegraphic: by bag [C 11771/1/18] 

PARIS, July 6, 1923 

The President of the Council told me this morning that all the reports he 
was receiving from the Ruhr confirmed him in the opinion that passive’ 
resistance was entirely inspired from Berlin, and was nowhere initiated 
locally. He had heard that four mines were now at work with compleet 
bonne volonté, and the defiance of German orders against travelling by train, 
described in my telegram No. 610,! was continually increasing, in spite of 
the penalties threatened from Berlin. He was convinced, in fact, that resist- 
ance would break down in the course of a very few months, whether we 
joined in demanding its cessation or not. I said that the views of His Majesty’s 
Government on this last point had been clearly stated, but I was curious to 
know why he was so convinced that our joining in the demand would make 


1 No. 275. 
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the whole difference to immediate submission. M. Poincaré said he founded 
this belief on what he had just said, the complete absence of any local wish 
for resistance, so it was only necessary to convince Berlin of its futility. I said 
that, assuming him to be correct in his forecast of the comparatively early 
submission of Germany, though there were some indications to the contrary, 
there was also the possibility of a complete German débacle,? and how did he 
regard that? M. Poincaré replied that, in the economic sense, this had 
already taken place; the mark was, to all intents and purposes, valueless, 
and he could not see how the situation would be affected if its figure rose 
by some more hundreds of thousands. As to a political collapse, he would 
frankly say that he was quite indifferent to the possible fall of the Cuno 
government, because it seemed to have no real power over the country. He 
was not at all afraid of a Communist revolution, because the German working 
classes were both bourgeois and disciplined, and would not tolerate such 
a thing. I asked whether he would be satisfied if a Socialist government 
succeeded, and he said that, though it might be so called, it would probably 
be a government of affairs representing a number of different interests. 
A little to my surprise, M. Poincaré did not seem to be at all surprised by the 
unsatisfactory issue of Your Lordship’s conversations with the French 
Ambassador described in your despatch No. 2227.3 He said he remained 
quite hopeful of our coming to a general agreement, and he would be very 
glad if conversations continued. 


2 Cf. Nos. 234, 271, and 284. 3 No. 287. 
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The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 855 [C rr8or]1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1923 
Sir, 

Of the three Ambassadors who asked to see me this afternoon, I decided 
to see the Italian Ambassador first, the Belgian second, and the French 
Ambassador third. The Italian Ambassador came to communicate to me 
the reply of his Government to the conversation which I had had with him 
a few days ago,' and in which I had told him quite frankly what had passed 
in my conversations with the French and Belgian Ambassadors and what 
were the general ideas of His Majesty’s Government as to the line to be 
taken about the Ruhr and reparations in the future. It was upon these 
points that the Marquis Torretta had undertaken to consult his Prime 
Minister, and it was the reply of Signor Mussolini that he came to com- 
municate to me this afternoon. It was as follows:— 

1 No record of this conversation of July 4 has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
See, however, J Documenti Diplomatici Italiani, Settima Serie: 1922-35, vol. ii (Rome, 1955), 
PP. 72-3. 
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The Italian Government entirely agreed both with our attitude and with 
our suggestions, and was prepared to carry that agreement to the point of 
separate action, should the case demand it.2 The view of Signor Mussolini 
was that the disease of financial and economic disorder was spreading rapidly 
in Europe and could only end in catastrophe. The Italian people were 
anxious, Italian commerce was suffering, and the Italian exchange was in 
a condition of increasing collapse. Only by combined action between some, 
if not all, of the Allies would any appreciable improvement be obtained. An 
agreement on the main financial points at issue had already been arrived at 
in conferences at the Foreign Office between the British and Italian financial 
experts, and upon the bases of that agreement it ought to be quite possible 
to prepare a fresh plan for reparations. If, in the course of this examination, 
it became necessary, or desirable, to suggest guarantees for the security of 
France, the Italian Government were quite prepared to join in the attempt. 
If, on the other hand, France proved absolutely intransigent, Italy was 
ready alongside of Great Britain to resume her liberty. The main considera- 
tion that affected the views of Signor Mussolini was that time was passing, 
that action could not profitably be delayed, and that immediate decisions 
were necessary. 

I thanked the Ambassador both for the fullness of his reply and for the 
extended measure of support which had been offered to His Majesty’s 
Government by Signor Mussolini. I said that, broadly speaking, his views 
of the situation were identical with ours. Upon only one point did it seem 
to me unnecessary to say anything at the moment, and that was the question 
of security for France. During the last year the subject had never been 
mentioned by the French Government, or the French Ambassador, to me, 
and, while equally with Italy we were quite prepared to consider the matter 
in a friendly and even a generous spirit, I thought it ought not to be raised 
primarily by us. If France were dissatisfied with her present position, or 
had definite proposals to make, let her put them forward. Our initiative 
might involve us in discussions which would delay matters, for the time being, 
of much greater importance. 

I then told his Excellency that I was cordially in agreement with the 
remarks of Signor Mussolini about the necessity for early action, and that 
I was going to advise the Cabinet that a statement of our views should 
be made in both Houses of Parliament in the course of the forthcoming 
week.3 Indeed, I could not see how it could any longer be postponed. That 


2 In Rome telegram No. 129 of July 6, Sir R. Graham reported: ‘President of the Council 
in conversation this afternoon defined attitude of Italian government on Ruhr question as 
follows. 

‘Italian government could not take initiative or adopt heroic attitude as their position was 
weak and they had nothing to offer. If, however, His Majesty’s Government took initiative 
Italian government were ready to afford wholehearted support. President of the Council 
considered moment had arrived when His Majesty’s Government could justifiably exercise 
strong pressure on France in order to put an end to present impossible situation.’ 

3 For the statements of July 12, made by Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin, see respectively 
54 H.L. Deb. 5 s., cols. 992-6 and 166 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1584-9. See also No. 299, below. 
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statement would be of a general character, but it would contain an indication 
of the line of action which we had in mind. Inasmuch as these views will be 
found contained in the interviews which I had half-an-hour later with the 
Belgian and French Ambassadors, it is unnecessary to state them here, 
because they will be expounded at greater length there.+ 

His Excellency expressed his entire concurrence with everything that I 
had said, and repeated that Signor Mussolini would follow us to the end. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


4 See Nos. 291 and 292, below. 


No. 291 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 733 [C 11802/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1923 
Sir, 

After the Italian Ambassador had left this afternoon! the Belgian Ambassa- 
dor entered my room. He began by saying that he had communicated to his 
Government the expressions of disappointment in which I had indulged at 
our previous meeting? with regard to the Belgian reply to those parts of the 
British questionnaires which related more particularly to the abandonment 
by the Germans of passive resistance and to the future evacuation, partial or 
complete, of the Ruhr. 

M. Jaspar, he said, had been under the impression that the Belgian reply 
would have been found thoroughly satisfactory by us, and was rather dis- 
tressed to discover that this was not the case. The points of detail that I had 
put to him about the exact requirements to be made of the German Govern- 
ment and the local populations in respect of passive resistance he had referred 
by letter to his Government, and the replies upon these points he was not 
prepared to give me today. On the other hand, he was instructed to be 
rather more precise with regard to the future position in the Ruhr. 

The idea of the Belgian Government was that, in the event of passive 
resistance being abandoned by the Germans, a reversion should be made as 
soon as possible—and, indeed, at one moment, he used the word ‘immedi- 
ately’—to the position of affairs which existed before the French and Belgian 
advance on the 11th January last, or, to be more precise, to the position of 
affairs which was contemplated in the note addressed by the French and 
Belgian Governments to the German Government on the roth January, 
1923,4 on the eve of their joint occupation. 

In this note, a copy of which he had in his hand and to which he specifically 
referred me, the intention had been expressed to limit the occupation to 
engineers, etc., of the occupying Powers, with only such force of police as 
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might be required to ensure their personal protection, and it was to this 
state of affairs that the Belgian Government was disposed to think that 
reversion should, or could, be made. To this observation I made the reply 
that the original intention, or engagement, had turned out in practice to be 
entirely illusory; that no sooner had the engineers entered than military 
forces were found to be necessary for their protection; that within a few days 
thousands of French and Belgian troops had entered the country; that it was 
in consequence of the military character of the occupation that the Italians 
had dissented from the policy, and that I was extremely doubtful whether 
the view now put forward by the Belgian Government was one that would 
be entertained by M. Poincaré. All the conditions were to the effect that 
he contemplated not immediate, or early evacuation, but a relatively pro- 
longed occupation, and I thought that the best thing that M. Jaspar could 
do before giving assurances to me, was to convert his principal colleague at 
Paris. 

The Ambassador then suggested that I might discuss these measures with 
the French Government, but this I declined altogether to do, since the 
military occupation was one from which the British Government had always 
dissented, and it was for the French and Belgian Governments, if they desired 
the German Government to abandon their policy, themselves to put forward 
proposals with regard to the future movement of the troops. We should 
be quite prepared to listen to any suggestions which might be made upon 
the point, but it did not seem to me to be for the British Government to make 
proposals in this matter. 

I then indicated to the Belgian Ambassador with some precision the plan 
of action which I proposed to recommend to my Government, which I was 
about to expound to the French Ambassador, and which may be summed 
up here in a sentence as involving, firstly, a declaration in both Houses of 
Parliament next weeks of the British policy in general terms; secondly, an 
immediate invitation to the French Government, which I was about to 
extend to the French Ambassador,® to give us their views (1) with regard to 
the resumption of the reparations discussion, and (2) with regard to the 
sending of an Allied reply to the German note;7 thirdly, in the event of 
the French being unable to accept our plan, the drawing up of a note by the 
British Government which would be sent to the Allied Governments with 
a view, if possible, to procuring their assent; and fourthly, in the event of this 
assent not being given, the probability that the British Government would 
decide, with such co-operation as they could procure, to send the note them- 
selves. I asked the Ambassador to inform M. Jaspar that these ideas 
were in my mind. The gist of them was not so much the actual procedure 
proposed, although that was important, as the necessity of reopening the 
question of reparations without delay, and I added that I felt convinced that 
M. Jaspar would share that opinion. 

On this point the Ambassador assured me of the heartiest co-operation of 

5 See No. 290, n. 3. 6 See No. 292, below. 
7 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
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his chief.’ Indeed, his instructions from the latter were to the effect that, in 
the view of the Belgian Government, we must get to the question of repara- 
tions without delay, that as long as that question was unsettled, no other 
point could be determined, and indeed the Belgian Government had made 
a formal contribution to the resumption of such a discussion by placing before 
the Allies, as I would remember, three studies of the views that were enter- 
tained by their financial experts as to the resources of Germany, and to the 
capacity of Germany to pay. He hoped therefore that if the question were 
resumed, it would proceed on the lines of the Belgian studies to which 
reference had been made. 

To this point I replied that I could not give any such undertaking, because 
I understood that, although we had seen and examined the notes in question, 
they were merely the opinions of certain Belgian experts as to the resources 
of Germany in respect of railways and other matters which were estimated 
by them as likely to produce much more than had previously been expected 
to be the case, but it did not follow that these should be the basis of inter- 
national discussion. France and Great Britain had their own views, which 
might or might not be those of the Belgian experts, but it was premature at 
this moment to pronounce upon that. The more important point was to 
bring about the discussion, the bases would then settle themselves, and I 
urged him to use all his influence with M. Jaspar to carry out his apparent 
inclination to push the question of reparations to the front. 

The Ambassador then said that he thought M. Jaspar might be trusted 
to put this view to the French, whereupon I asked leave, with the utmost 
courtesy, to point out that the assurances as regards these Franco-Belgian 
conversations had not hitherto been very faithfully observed; I cordially 
believed myself that M. Jaspar’s views were in many respects substantially 
in agreement with our own, but on every occasion that we had some reason 
to anticipate that he was about to press these views upon the French Govern- 
ment, they had somehow evaporated in the course of discussion, and the 
views which emerged were the views of M. Poincaré alone. 

I wondered if I might urge upon the Ambassador that the most hopeful 
step that his Foreign Minister could take would be to press with somewhat 
greater urgency in his conferences with the French Government the views 
which he so repeatedly expounded to me here. 

The Belgian Ambassador exhibited the utmost desire to ascertain what 
would be the result of my impending conversation with the French Ambassa- 
dor, and announced his intention of giving up a dinner engagement in order 
to obtain this consolation from the French Ambassador himself in the course 
of the evening. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


8 See Nos. 247 and 262. 
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No. 292 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2267 [C 11803/1/18] 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, July 6, 1923 
My Lord, 

After the Italian and Belgian Ambassadors had left me this afternoon,! 
the French Ambassador entered the room, bringing with him a paper of 
some eight pages of type, which he had been authorised by M. Poincaré to 
hand to me as an expression of his views in reply to the questions which had 
been contained in our letter of the 13th June,? but which he begged me to 
treat, not as an official document, but as a personal communication in order 
that I might have no difficulty in explaining to my colleagues what were the 
general ideas of the French Président du Conseil. 

After telling me that he did not think that this communication would 
contain anything very different from what he had repeatedly said to me at 
our recent meetings, he without difficulty justified this proposition, when 
I discovered that the paper which he placed in my hands had been written 
as far back as the 14th June, and was the draft reply to our note of the 13th 
June, which had apparently been sent off by the French Foreign Office on 
the day on which the latter was received, and had been reposing in the 
French Embassy in London ever since. 

I pointed out with some surprise that my letter of the 13th June could 
hardly have arrived in Paris in time to admit of a detailed reply to be written 
upon the 14th and the only suggestion that either I or the Ambassador could 
make was that the date of the 14th June must be an error, and that the 
communication must have been prepared at a somewhat later date. 

However that may be, I proceeded cursorily to read through the com- 
munication which I found had been only too justly described by his Excel- 
lency. It was a communication written in the precise and formal manner of 
which M. Poincaré is a master, and it contained in every point a reassertion 
of those rigid plans and ideas with which the Ambassador had more than 
once favoured me. 

The first part of the note gave the reply which he had already made to me 
a few days earlier3 with regard to passive resistance. The French Government 
were not prepared to enter into any communication with the Germans until 
cessation from passive resistance had not only been decided upon, but 
carried out, nor were they prepared to enter into any engagements as to 
what might be done in the Ruhr until they were satisfied that the Germans 
had carried out to the full any undertakings that they might give in this 
respect. A passage occurred with regard to the possible use. of British in- 
fluence at Berlin in persuading the Germans to adopt the policy which was 
urged upon them, but it appeared from this that the French Government were 
much more anxious that we should join them in urging the abandonment 
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of passive resistance without any conditions at all than that we should 
excite false hopes in Berlin by intervening to present the case in any other 
fashion. 

The second part of the note, so far as I could judge it from a hurried 
perusal, was a repetition in the most positive terms of the position more than 
once taken up by France with regard to reparations, that is to say, that she 
had no plan of her own other than that which she had already presented,* 
that she declined to abandon in any respect the figures drawn up in May 
1921,5 that it was for the Powers strictly to carry out their treaty stipulations 
and conserve their rights of reparations in this respect, and that the French 
Government hoped for the acceptance by the British Government of the 
principles once again laid down in this document. 

I said at once to the Ambassador that I did not think this at all a helpful 
procedure. It was clear that M. Poincaré had not receded in any particular, 
as indeed the date of his letter showed, from the position he had taken up 
many weeks ago, that he was opposed to any communication to the Germans 
except one demanding their complete abandonment of passive resistance, 
that he apparently did not think that any reply to the German note® was 
called for, that he was not prepared to make any contribution to any such 
reply, except as I have indicated, and that the only encouragement to the 
Germans to carry out the policy suggested was that, after their desistance 
had been successfully accomplished, the French and the Belgians would 
condescend to talk. 

These views, I felt convinced, would cause much disappointment to my 
Government, but they would tend to fortify us in the line of action upon 
which I felt it more than probable that we should now be bound to decide. 
That line of action I next explained at length to his Excellency, and it is the 
policy to which I have referred in passing in the accounts of my previous 
interviews. I said that public opinion in this country, and indeed our own 
interests, regarded from the widest point of view, would no longer admit of 
our observing silence and refraining from stating the British point of view. 
In the course of next week it would be necessary for the Prime Minister and 
myself to make statements in both Houses of Parliament.” It was impossible 
that that course should be avoided. My anxiety would be that these state- 
ments should be made in the most friendly terms, and they would certainly 
be devised with the object of maintaining rather than breaking the alliance, 
and of giving sound advice to Berlin rather than encouraging her resistance. 
This step on our part would be an antecedent to proposals for returning an 
Allied reply to the German note. Sorry as we were to gather that M. Poin- 
caré was opposed in principle to any such reply, except on the meagre lines 
which I have previously indicated, we, on the contrary, felt that not only 
was the note deserving of a reply, but we could not acquiesce in an indefinite 
prolongation of the present situation, which was driving towards a disaster 
that would overwhelm us all. 

4 See No. 261, n. 1. 5 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 
6 See No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258. 7 See No. 290, n. 3. 
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I should not advise the British Cabinet to follow the example, which had 
been set by France and Belgium themselves earlier in the day,® of sending 
a reply to the German note independently or without an attempt to secure 
the co-operation of the whole of the Great Powers. On the contrary, I would 
far sooner that suggestions for a joint reply had emanated from the French or 
Belgians rather than from ourselves, and even now, small as the chances of 
success appeared to be, I would await an expression of M. Poincaré’s views 
on that point. If, however, he continued his hostility to any such plan of 
procedure, I thought that my Government would undertake the task of 
preparing a note themselves. This they would communicate to the Allies. 
They would endeavour to procure their assent, but, in the event of their 
not being so fortunate as to succeed in this effort, I told the Ambassador 
that I had very little doubt that we should decide to send the reply ourselves 
with such co-operation from our friends as we might be fortunate enough 
to procure. 

As regards the contents of the note, about which the Ambassador appeared 
to be exceedingly anxious and which he declared could only have the effect 
of encouraging and prolonging the resistance of Berlin, I told him that, if we 
alluded in the note, as it might be impossible to avoid doing, to the question 
of passive resistance, we should certainly give advice to the German Govern- 
ment which would not be displeasing to the French; but as regards the ques- 
tion of reparations, which was the vital question to which we must now turn 
our attention, it would be impossible to ignore the suggestion that had been 
made by the German Government in their reply. That suggestion for an 
enquiry by independent financial experts was one which might be good 
or bad, which might be inside the treaty or outside it, which might be 
considered or turned down, but, at any rate, it must be answered, and the 
particular reply that should be given to it was just one of the matters upon 
which it would be much better that the Allies should be in agreement rather 
than they should propose different solutions. 

The Ambassador seemed very nervous lest the British Government should 
give any support to the German suggestion, and when I said that I thought 
it was not unnatural that, if a loan was to be raised in the great financial 
centres of the world, confidence as to the capacity of Germany to pay the 
interest would be best secured by an examination of her financial position 
by independent financial experts, he said for that very reason they could not 
be trusted to give a faithful account of the situation, that an international 
loan was out of the question, that nobody believed for a moment that a loan 
could be raised by Germany for some years, and that it was much more 
important to get hold of the guarantees which she might offer and place them 
in effective operation before the question of a loan was considered at all. In 
other words, it was quite unnecessary, according to this argument, to consider 
at this moment the capacity of Germany to pay. That, according to the 
Ambassador, ought to remain at the figure fixed in May 1921,5 and any 
question of determining the methods of payment, the prolongation of 

8 See No. 218. 
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payment, or otherwise, ought to be dealt with by the Reparation Commission 
and nobody else. 

To these arguments I replied by saying that I did not think the matter 
could be so lightly dismissed, that what the nations wanted was payment; 
that payment could not be made without determining the capacity of Ger- 
many to pay; that this was a duty devolving, under the treaty, upon the 
Allies; and that I did not think it mattered so much what should be 
the character of the body they employed to assist them, whether it was the 
Reparation Commission experts or anybody else, as that the question should 
be taken in hand without delay, and that this would be a prominent feature, 
indeed the most prominent feature, of the note which, in all probability, the 
British Government would find themselves bound to suggest. 

The Ambassador here interposed, somewhat curiously, that he did not see 
why the Reparation Commission should not themselves employ independent 
experts to advise them, to which remark I replied that there could be no 
objection on our part, if they so desired. 

His Excellency listened with great composure to the explanation which 
I had given him of the ideas running in my mind, but appeared particularly 
anxious that nothing should be said in the forthcoming statement in Parlia- 
ment? and, as he hoped, nothing in the ensuing note that would encourage 
the resistance of Berlin or give to Europe the idea that France was capitulating. 

I said that no such idea was in my own mind, and that I thought there had 
been too much talk of prestige in the matter. The question was one the 
solution of which I still hoped to obtain by Allied action, and the Ambassador 
might rely upon me at each stage to do all in my power both to secure the 
co-operation and to consider the feelings of France, but at the same time 
he must realise that we, too, had a duty to perform, and that according as 
the situation was handled in the next few weeks would depend whether 
we continued to work, as I hoped we should, in warm friendship and 
close alliance with his Government, or whether we were compelled to take 
a divergent line. 

His Excellency undertook to communicate my views at once to M. Poin- 
caré, and I said that I should probably be seeing the Cabinet on Monday? 
in order to give them an account of what had passed. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No, 292 
Note communicated by French Ambassador, July 6 
PARIS, le 14 juin, 1923 
Le Gouvernement frangais a pris connaissance avec un vif intérét de la 


lettre adressée, en date du 13 juin 1923,? par son Excellence M. le Secrétaire 
d'État aux Affaires étrangères à l’ Ambassadeur de la République à Londres. 
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Il est extrêmement sensible à l’esprit amical dont est empreinte la com- 
munication de Lord Curzon et il est lui-même animé du désir de poursuivre 
en pleine confiance avec le Gouvernement britannique la conversation 
commencée. Rien ne pourrait lui être plus agréable que de voir enfin les 
deux pays alliés s’entendre complètement sur cette grave question des 
réparations, qui est, pour la France, d’un intérêt vital. 

Avant de répondre, autant qu’il est pour le moment en mesure de le faire, 
aux différentes questions posées par le Gouvernement britannique, le 
Gouvernement français croit devoir, pour écarter toute possibilité de malen- 
tendu, préciser nettement sa position. 

La France a occupé la Ruhr après des constatations de manquements faits 
par la Commission des Réparations à la majorité de trois voix.!° Elle est 
donc convaincue d’avoir simplement, en cette circonstance, usé du droit que 
lui conférait le Traité de Versailles. Le Gouvernement anglais s’est lui- 
même associé, en d’autres occasions, à des projets d’occupations territoriales, 
soit lorsqu’ont été occupées Düsseldorf et trois autres villes,™ soit lorsqu’a été 
adressée à l’Allemagne, par tous les Alliés, la menace d’occuper la Ruhr 
elle-même. Le fait que cette année la Ruhr a été occupée par la Belgique 
et la France seules ne change pas aux yeux du Gouvernement français le 
caractère de la mesure qui a été prise en exécution des paragraphes 17 et 18 
de l'Annexe IT. Le Gouvernement français ne demande pas au Gouvernement 
anglais d’adhérer à sa propre opinion; il rappelle cependant que ni en 
décembre’ ni en janvier! derniers, le Gouvernement anglais ne lui a opposé 
une objection de droit et il pense qu’à l'heure présente la question n’a plus 
à être discutée sous cet aspect. La Ruhr est occupée. La Belgique et la 
France ont déclaré publiquement qu’elles ne Pévacueraient qu’à mesure et 
en proportion des paiements de l’Allemagne. Il n’y a donc plus, semble-t-il, 
à examiner que des questions de fait. 

A l'occupation franco-belge, le Gouvernement du Reich a répondu en 
prescrivant et en organisant la résistance de ses fonctionnaires, des agents 
des chemins de fer et des grands industriels de la Ruhr. Le Gouvernement 
francais et le Gouvernement belge sont résolus 4 n’examiner aucune pro- 
position allemande avant la cessation de la résistance. Ils sont à même 
d’ailleurs de la faire cesser par les sanctions qu’ils ont déjà prises et par celles 
qu’ils ont envisagées pour l’avenir. Ils sont convaincus que si le Gouverne- 
ment britannique se joignait à eux pour envoyer à ce sujet une injonction à 
Berlin, la résistance disparaîtrait beaucoup plus vite, parce qu’en ce moment 
le Gouvernement du Reich croit pouvoir s’appuyer sur la contradiction 
d’attitude qui existe entre les Alliés. Mais le Gouvernement français n’a 
aucun doute sur le résultat que produiraient les efforts franco-belges, même 
s'ils devaient demeurer isolés; et, par conséquent, s’il est entré en conversa- 
tion avec le Gouvernement britannique, après avoir reçu les nouvelles pro- 
positions allemandes, ce n’est nullement parce qu’il craint de ne pouvoir 
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faire cesser la résistance allemande; c’est parce qu’il a le désir de rester 
toujours en contact avec l’Angleterre et parce qu’en tout temps, il serait 
heureux de pouvoir faire à l’Allemagne des réponses communes. 

Mais autant il est disposé 4 reprendre des pourparlers avec le Gouverne- 
ment britannique au sujet des réparations, autant il désire que les échanges 
de vues, actuellement engagés entre Alliés restent, jusqu’à nouvel ordre, 
confidentiels et ne puissent être connus de l’Allemagne. Le seul motif qui 
ait pu faire hésiter le Gouvernement français à recommencer actuellement 
ces conversations, c’est la crainte qu’elles n’aboutissent pas immédiatement 
à un programme commun et qu’un désaccord public entre Alliés ne soit 
un nouvel encouragement pour la mauvaise volonté de l’Allemagne. Le 
Gouvernement français est donc prêt à continuer des entretiens par la voie 
diplomatique en faisant appel à la discrétion du Gouvernement britannique 
et en lui promettant la sienne, et il croit qu’il ne pourrait être question de 
réunir une conférence de Gouvernements eux-mêmes que le jour où le 
terrain étant définitivement préparé, l’entente apparaîtrait, non seulement 
comme probable mais comme certaine. 

A la lumière de ces quelques observations préliminaires, le Gouvernement 
français se fait un plaisir de passer maintenant en revue les diverses questions 
qu’a bien voulu lui poser Lord Curzon au nom du Gouvernement britanni- 
que: 

1. Lorsque le Gouvernement français déclare qu’avant d’examiner les 
propositions allemandes, il entend que la résistance organisée par le Reich 
ait cessé, il ne songe pas, bien entendu, à rendre le Gouvernement de Berlin 
responsable de faits individuels ou même collectifs qui se seraient produits 
sans son assentiment. Mais lorsque le Gouvernement allemand donne 
l’ordre à ses fonctionnaires de refuser tout service aux autorités alliées, 
lorsqu’il prend des arrêtés et des ordonnances pour punir les fonctionnaires 
qui lui désobéissent, les industriels qui prennent des licences, ceux qui paient 
le Kohlensteuer, lorsqu’il interdit à ses agents de chemins de fer de remplir 
leurs fonctions, lorsqu’il distribue des sommes considérables aux ouvriers pour 
les empêcher de travailler, lorsque le Chancelier Cuno encourage les 
sabotages en envoyant à la famille d’un condamné de droit commun, le 
nommé Schlageter, un télégramme d’approbation de complicité, ce sont 
là des actes positifs qui impliquent la responsabilité directe du Gouvernement 
allemand et que le Gouvernement allemand a non seulement la possibilité 
mais le devoir élémentaire de faire cesser; et les actes que nous venons de 
citer ne sont que des exemples. Il nous sera facile de compléter ces exemples 
et de montrer quels sont les faits de résistance volontaire et préméditée 
auxquels PAllemagne doit mettre fin. Nous répétons d’ailleurs que nous 
sommes assurés de l’amener rapidement à composition, les populations des 
territoires occupés ayant elles-mêmes, à plusieurs reprises, réclamé à Berlin 
le retrait de prescriptions qui sont mortelles pour elles. 

2. Nous n’avons pas dit que la cessation de la résistance se confondit avec 
une coopération active de la population allemande, dans toutes mesures, 
coercitives ou autres, qu’il conviendrait aux autorités frangaises de prendre 
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ou d’ordonner. Nous considérons cette coopération comme le but à atteindre, 
Mais il va sans dire qu’elle devrait s’établir dans des conditions équitables, 
qui permettraient la réalisation des gages sans vexations et sans violences. 

3. La cessation de la résistance allemande pourrait justifier le retrait d’un 
certain nombre de mesures qu’elle avait entrainées et notamment le retour 
d’une grande partie des employés subalternes et des agents de chemins de fer 
qui ont été expulsés. Mais ce retrait ne saurait être l’objet d’une négociation 
avec l'Allemagne et il ne peut être question d’amnister les coupables d’assassi- 
nat ou de sabotages, ni de rendre leurs places aux fonctionnaires supérieurs 
qui ont provoqué les révoltes ou les grèves. 

4. Le Gouvernement anglais paraît croire, sous le No. 6 de la lettre de 
Lord Curzon,? que la France lui demande d’intervenir à Berlin pour que 
la résistance cesse. Nous tenons à répéter qu’il n’en est rien. Nous nous 
réjouirons de pouvoir être d’accord avec l’Angleterre sur la question de la 
résistance passive que nous considérons comme préalable; mais nous 
trouverions très périlleux que l’Angleterre apparût à Berlin, soit comme 
une médiatrice, soit comme un renfort amical réclamé par la France. 
L'Allemagne en conclurait immédiatement qu’elle a eu le dernier mot dans 
l’opération de la Ruhr, ce qui est matériellement faux, et elle en profiterait 
pour augmenter encore ses exigences. Nous croyons parfaitement inutile 
et même dangereux de procéder par ‘inducements’ pour amener l’Allemagne 
à céder. Si elle cédait dans ces conditions, tout serait à recommencer dans 
six mois, comme tout a été sans cesse à recommencer depuis trois ans. Il n’y 
a que l'affirmation d’une volonté inébranlable qui puisse faire céder l’Alle- 
magne. Si cette volonté est celle de tous les Alliés, Allemagne cédera tout 
de suite. Si cette volonté n’est celle que d’un ou deux Alliés, l’Allemagne 
cédera tout de même, mais elle cédera moins vite. De toutes façons, quand 
elle aura cédé, les relations entre la France et elle pourront être dans la 
Ruhr ce qu’elles étaient sur la rive gauche du Rhin et, par conséquent, le 
caractère militaire de l’occupation deviendra de moins en moins accentué 
et le nombre des troupes sera progressivement réduit au minimum nécessaire 
pour maintenir la sécurité. 

5. Il est parfaitement exact que l’occupation de la Ruhr n’est qu’un 
moyen pour arriver au paiement des réparations. Le Gouvernement anglais 
déclare, à ce sujet, que le plan présenté en janvier dernier par le Gouverne- 
ment français!5 ne lui semble pas offrir des moyens suffisamment pratiques 
de règlement, et il demande des explications complémentaires sur les différen- 
tes ressources que le Gouvernement français a énumérées, à titre purement 
indicatif, dans ses communications antérieures. 

Avant d’apporter sur ces divers points des renseignements plus détaillés, le 
Gouvernement de la République tient à bien préciser qu’il n’est aucunement 
en son pouvoir, du point de vue constitutionnel français, de modifier, en 
quoi que ce soit, le Traité de Versailles. 

Ce traité a déterminé la manière dont devrait être évaluée la dette de 
l'Allemagne, Cette dette a été évaluée à [132] milliards de marks-or par 
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la Commission des Réparations, et cette commission a ensuite dressé, ou, 
plus exactement, entériné, l’état de paiement du 5 mai 1921.5 

D’après le traité, la dette ainsi fixée ne peut être réduite qu’avec l’assenti- 
ment unanime des Alliés. Toutes considérations relatives à la capacité de 
paiement ne peuvent donc avoir pour effet d’entraîner une réduction. Elles 
peuvent seulement avoir pour conséquence des ajournements de paiement 
jusqu’à ce que la capacité de l'Allemagne se soit améliorée. 

Dans ces conditions, la France, qui s’en tient au traité, et qui en demande 
simplement l'application, n’a, en bonne justice, aucune proposition à faire. 
C’est à ceux de ses Alliés qui croient nécessaires des arrangements nouveaux 
de les préciser et d'indiquer en même temps comment ils croient pouvoir 
les concilier avec les votes des Parlements qui ont approuvé le Traité de 
Versailles et autorisé les chefs d’État à le ratifier. 

Sous réserve de ces observations, nous répétons qu’il y a lieu de ne pas 
confondre le montant de la dette allemande et le chiffre qu’elle peut paraître 
en mesure de payer les années prochaines. Le premier est fixé; le second 
doit être calculé par la Commission des Réparations d’après les possibilités 
de paiement que l’Allemagne paraît devoir offrir d’après son état économique 
actuel et que les notes du Gouvernement belge permettent d’évaluer. 

Cest à ce point de vue que nous nous sommes nous-mêmes placés, lorsque 
nous avons examiné certaines des ressources présentes de l’Allemagne et 
lorsque nous avons noté, en particulier, que les Alliés, même en cas de 
moratorium, pourraient percevoir les revenus de certains gages dans les 
territoires occupés, tels que la Régie des Chemins de Fer et les mines. Nous 
examinerons volontiers le produit éventuel de ces gages et de tous autres, 
lorsque nous aurons l’espoir que le Gouvernement britannique ne se trouvera 
pas en désaccord avec nous sur les principes que nous venons d’indiquer. 

Le Gouvernement français rappelle, du reste, une fois de plus, que sur un 
total d'obligations ‘© égal aux dettes interalliées, il est décidé à ne recourir 
contre l'Allemagne que dans la mesure où ses Alliés exerceraient contre lui 
ses propres créances. 

Le Gouvernement français remercie encore le Gouvernement britannique 
de sa communication et demeure entièrement à sa disposition pour con- 
tinuer, par la voie des Ambassades, ce cordial échange de vues. 


No. 293 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2307 [C 12052/1/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 10, 1923 
My Lord, 
The French Ambassador has just left me after a conversation of a very 
amicable character. He came not, as it appears, to protest in the smallest 
degree against the line of action of His Majesty’s Government, which I 
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indicated to him the other day,' but rather to find out exactly what is con- 
templated, and to give me M. Poincaré’s views with regard to it. He 
expressed the hope that the statement to be made in both Houses of Parlia- 
ment on Thursday? would be of a generous character towards France, and 
would not in any way give encouragement to Berlin. 

I said that I hoped it would satisfy this definition, because the main object 
of the statement was to indicate that His Majesty’s Government had definite 
views on the matter, that they could not any longer forbear from making 
a public statement of them, and, indeed, that they hoped to continue in close 
agreement with the whole of their allies, although if this were found to be 
impossible, they would be compelled to state and to strike out a line of their 
own. 

We then proceeded to the next step, and here I indicated with absolute 
precision that our intention was to submit a draft reply to the last German 
note.3 Somewhat to my surprise, the Ambassador no longer contested the 
feasibility, or even the desirability, of sending such a reply. The only point 
upon which he insisted was that the initiative in sending it could not possibly 
be taken by the French Government, and that M. Poincaré would absolutely 
decline, in the present state of affairs, to take the initiative in a discussion 
with Berlin. But if we submitted our ideas of what the reply should be, which 
he understood was our proposal, M. Poincaré would not refuse to join in the 
reply, provided that it was one that was acceptable to French policy and to 
French opinion. On the other hand, if he was unable to join, he would not 
have compromised himself. 

Though the Ambassador somewhat glossed over this part of his remarks, 
I cannot help recording my view that it marked a considerable advance on 
anything which he has been previously authorised to say to me. In reply to 
his question how long would be required for the preparation of this note, 
I said that it was difficult at the present stage to answer, but I hoped that it 
might be possible to formulate it in a week to ten days after the statement in 
Parliament on Thursday. 

The Ambassador enquired particularly whether the latter statement would 
contain any forecast of what the contents of the proposed note would be. 
I said that I could hardly reply definitely, because we were still engaged in 
the Foreign Office on the preparation of the Thursday text, but my general 
desire would be to avoid anticipating anything that would more properly 
belong to the note. - 

I then told the Ambassador, what I think I had not indicated to him at 
our previous interview, that inasmuch as the question at issue was one that 
was not merely raised by the German note, or that related to the German 
Side of the question, but was a question—I was speaking of the whole 
reparations issue, and that of the inter-Allied debts—which. concerned the 
Allies primarily and directly and in, some cases did not touch the Germans 
at all, we should at the same time consider it our duty to address to the 


1 See No. 292. 2 See No. 290, n. 3. 
3 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
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French Government a reply to the communication, or aide-mémoire, or note 
verbale, or whatever it ought to be called, of the 14th June,* which the 
Ambassador had handed to me at our last meeting. 

At this point I said that I was at a loss to understand why so much fuss 
was made about the degree of secrecy which ought to be attached to it. The 
Ambassador had, at our last meeting, wrapped it up, so to speak, in a 
covering as though it were a secret and unquotable thing. He had particu- 
larly requested me not to reveal in public that I had received it, and yet 
the very next day I read in all the French newspapers that this very com- 
munication, dated the 14th June, had, by the orders of M. Poincaré, been 
handed to me by him. These nuances and formalities I was quite at a loss to 
understand. 

The Ambassador frankly admitted their absurdity, and allowed that the 
case had been altered by the revelations made at Paris. 

Anyhow, I went on to say, we should address a formal note to the French 
Government in reply to the points that were made in that communication, 
and we should take advantage of the opportunity to put before, not the 
French alone, but the whole of our allies, our views upon the larger issues 
that were raised, and that could not longer be indefinitely postponed. 

At this stage his Excellency intervened to give me an answer to a question 
that I had hinted at, rather than put, on a previous occasion, namely, 
whether the French Government regarded the question of future security as 
being raised by the present issue, or whether they had any wishes, or ideas, 
to present to us on the point. 

Here, reading from a slip of paper, which was obviously a communication 
from M. Poincaré, he said definitely that the French Government did not 
regard the question of the Ruhr as in any way bound up with that of security. 
They had not raised, and they did not now desire to raise, that question. 
Their occupation of the Ruhr was designed for economic purposes solely, 
and had no relation to the question of security for France, which was dealt 
with and defined by the clauses of the treaty relating to that problem. 

While accepting this explanation, I went on to say that he must not think 
that we would at any time be indisposed to discuss the matter if the French 
Government desired to put it forward. I had only refrained from doing so 
because it seemed to me somewhat invidious to suggest to the greatest 
military Power in Europe that her frontiers required some additional 
defence to that which her own armies could provide. His Excellency said 
that no danger could arise from the German side for many years. 

The Ambassador then went on to say that the discussion on the Pact last 
years had really broken down because we had refrained from returning a 
reply to the latest full communication that we had received from M. Poincaré 
on the subject. 

I disputed the historical accuracy of this statement, and remarked that 


4 See No. 292, Enclosure. 
$ See Vol. XV, No. 110, Vol. XVI, No. 768, and Vol. XIX, Nos. 1, 10, 11, 17, and 18. 
See also Cmd. 2169 of 1924, Papers respecting Negotiations for an Anglo-French Pact. 
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the discussions had been desisted from, partly because neither party appeared. 
to like the Pact in the form in which it had been proposed at Cannes,® partly 
because it was held by us, and was originally held by M. Poincaré himself, 
that it would not be desirable to pursue the matter until the ground had 
been cleared of all the various points of difference between France and Great 
Britain, and partly because we gathered from the organs of public opinion 
that the French Government had ceased to attach value to the project. 

I added further that, should the French Government at any time in the 
future desire to bring their views to us on the question of security, we should 
be glad to consider them in a friendly spirit. 

The conversation ended as it began, in a very amicable way, and I drew 
from it the conclusion that the French Government are beginning to be 
a little nervous about the possibilities of a separation from ourselves. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


6 See Vol. XIX, Chap. I. 


No. 294 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fuly 12, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 167 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12062/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, July II, 1923 


I found the Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning in a very anxious 
and agitated frame of mind." He had received from the Belgian Ambassador 
in London an account of Your Lordship’s conversation with him.2 

M. Jaspar declared that the Belgian Government must be helped by His 
Majesty’s Government if they were to make progress towards the end which 
both governments had in view, namely, the resumption of the reparation 
discussion. I supplemented what he had heard from Baron Moncheur by 
giving him the substance of your despatch No. 733 of the 6th instant to me.? 
I particularly insisted upon the point that, though you were repeatedly told 
that the Belgian Government were pressing their views upon the French 
Government it had nearly always happened that the result—as seen from 
London—was that only those of M. Poincaré had emerged. M. Jaspar 


1 In his telegram No. 165 of July 11, Sir G. Grahame had stated: ‘Belgian Minister for 
Foreign Affairs has instructed Belgian ambassador at London to make an urgent appeal to 
you that in forthcoming statement in parliament [see No. 290, n. 3] no pronouncement 
should be made in favour of fixing German debt and capacity to pay by an international 
commission. Minister for Foreign Affairs greatly dreads effect of such 2 pronouncement on 
French public opinion at this stage and believes it could only render a settlement more 
difficult. 

‘Belgian government are uninterruptedly engaged in pressing French President of the 
Council to be conciliatory.’ 

2 See No. 291. 3 No. 291. 
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protested vehemently. He declared that His Majesty’s Government did not 
fully realize how often the Belgians had deflected the French Government 
from the course which they intended to pursue. He called my attention 
among others to the following cases. In March, the Belgian Government 
had extracted from the French Government a declaration (please see my 
telegram No. 55 of March 14th)* that they would evacuate the Ruhr when 
reparations were obtained without complicating the issue by other con- 
siderations; they (the Belgian Government) had vetoed the introduction of 
a rhenish franc; they had prevented the French Government from establish- 
ing a Franco-Belgian ‘régie’ of the railways on a fifteen-year basis, and at 
the Franco-Belgian conference last month’ the Belgian Government had 
successfully insisted that conversations should be begun with London 
forthwith. 

M. Jaspar went on to say that as regards the three Belgian memoranda® 
as to the resources and the capacity of Germany to pay, they were only put 
forward in order to afford some practical basis for discussion. M. Jaspar 
once more declared that the Belgian Government was working whole- 
heartedly at Paris and often incurring the sharp displeasure of M. Poincaré 
in order to induce the French Government to be reasonable and conciliatory. 

I said that it was to be hoped that some more tangible results would ensue 
than heretofore, not only respecting questions of detail, but as regards what 
really mattered. At any rate it was satisfactory that both the British and 
the Belgian Governments were in agreement that the question of reparations 
in itself must be lifted out of the welter of subsidiary controversies and 
pushed to the front. 

M. Jaspar said, as I left, that the Belgian Government never knew exactly 
what His Majesty’s Government wanted. The Belgian Government hoped 
for at least five milliards of gold marks and the French Government twenty- 
six milliards from Germany. 


4 No. 150. 5 See No. 252. 6 See Nos. 247 and 262. 


No. 295 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 759 [C r2r15/1/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July II, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon to convey the 
latest opinions of his Government on the international situation arising out 
of the statement which he knew was to be made in both Houses of Parliament 
tomorrow.! His main anxieties were two-fold. Firstly, he wanted to know 
whether the parliamentary declaration was likely to contain a definite 


1 See No. 290, n. 3. 
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acceptance by His Majesty’s Government of the proposal put forward in 
the last German note? for an enquiry into their financial capacity by a body 
of international experts. His Government thought that it would add to 
the difficulties of the situation, particularly with France, if the acceptance 
of this idea, presuming that we meant to accept it, were put into the declara- 
tion rather than reserved for the note. M. Poincaré might, in these circum- 
stances, immediately turn it down, and the help of the Belgian Government, 
who desired to reconcile the attitudes of France and Great Britain, and 
whose views were much less extreme than those of M. Poincaré, might be 
rendered ineffective. 

I said that the draft of the proposed statement, which was lying before me, 
had not yet been submitted to the Cabinet, by whom it had to be passed. 
What alterations they might desire to make, I could not foresee. But my 
own view in drawing it up had been much more to indicate in broad outlines 
the gravity of the situation which had compelled His Majesty’s Government 
to act, than to indicate an acceptance of this or that proposal. In these 
circumstances, I did not think that the declaration, if unamended, would be 
exposed to the risks that the Ambassador feared. 

His second source of anxiety was lest the draft note to the German Govern- 
ment should be disclosed before it had been considered by the Allies, to 
whom, he understood, it would be sent in advance, or, even supposing it to 
be agreed to, before it reached the Germans themselves. 

I answered that I certainly desired to treat it as secret, but that my 
experience led me to think that it would not be twelve hours in Paris before 
the full contents, and in all probability the text, were produced in at least 
half a dozen French newspapers. 

Baron Moncheur then expounded to me at some length, and with con- 
tinued asseverations that the suggestion was a private one only, for which he 
had no official authority, the following idea. It was that the expert enquiry 
into the German finances should be one composed of Allied, as well as of 
American, expert representatives, but not of neutral States. He did not talk 
about German participation, to which I did not therefore refer. But he 
said that if it were proposed that such a body as he had indicated were 
appointed to advise the Reparation Commission, he thought his Government 
would accept it and press it upon the French, and that the advantages of 
the German proposal, without its dangers, would be secured. 

I replied that the idea was one of many which had been under the con- 
sideration of the Foreign Office, and that I thought it quite likely that it 
might figure in our discussions later on. 

The Ambassador once again tried to pin me to an acceptance of the studies 
of the Belgian financial experts* as a basis for the Allied investigation, when 
that should take place. But I replied once again that I thought it most 
undesirable to lay down in advance that the views of the experts of any of 
the interested Powers should be accepted as a basis. No doubt, our experts 


2 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 3 Cf. No. 294, n. r. 
+ See No. 247. See also No. 262. 
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‘would put forward their views, and the French theirs. The whole of these 
reports would go, so to speak, in the common pool, and the actual basis of 
discussion would be evolved by general assent later on. 

The whole attitude of the Ambassador led me to think that his Govern- 
ment will welcome, rather than resent, the initiative which His Majesty’s 
Government are about to take, that they are intensely anxious that the reply 
to the German note should, if possible, be an Allied note, and that whatever 
influence they may enjoy with the French Government will be exercised in 
the direction of compromise and conciliation. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 296 


Mr. Chilton' (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fuly 13, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 314 Telegraphic [C 12164/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, July 12, 1923? 


During an interview with Secretary of State this morning, conversation 
turned to reparations question and I asked Mr. Hughes what his views were 
with regard to American participation in any international commission 
which might be appointed to enquire into Germany’s financial resources. 

Mr. Hughes said he preferred to reserve any expression of opinion until 
such an invitation were sent to him and until he knew what form it might 
take. He was awaiting with great interest reports on statements to be made 
today by Prime Minister and Your Lordship.3 

1 Counsellor in H.M. Embassy at Washington. Mr. Chilton acted as Chargé d’Affaires, 
June 27, 1923-January 9, 1924, during Sir A. Geddes’s absence on sick leave. 


2 No time of despatch is recorded. 
3 See No. 290, n. 3. 


No. 297 


Foreign Office to Treasury 
[C r2r13/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1923 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs to transmit to 
you herewith a copy of a record of a conversation between Sir Eyre Crowe 
and the Italian Ambassador in regard to the proposed visit to London of an 
Italian financial expert, Signor Pirelli. 

2. I am to suggest, if the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury 
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see no objection, that the Controller of Finance should have general authority 
to discuss from time to time with Signor Pirelli matters relating to the 
reparation negotiations. 
I am, etc., 
Mires W. Lampson 


ENcLosurE IN No. 297 


Memorandum 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1923 


The Italian Ambassador spoke to me today on the subject of the steps 
which the British Government were about to take to bring about joint Allied 
action in dealing with the last German offer.! He said he had understood 
from what the Secretary of State had told him that when the time came for 
us to suggest a draft reply to the German note,' the Italian Government would, 
in the first instance, be consulted with regard to any plans or suggestions 
to be put forward as regards the possible settlement of the whole question 
of reparations and inter-Allied indebtedness. The Italian Government had 


1 See No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258. 

2 A Treasury Memorandum to the Prime Minister of July 10 (G 12173/1/18) ran as 
follows: ‘It is understood that Treasury observations are desired on the suggestion that the 
International Committee of Experts which is to advise on reparations should deal also with 
the problem of inter-Allied debts. 

‘For the following reasons it is submitted that the disadvantages of this suggestion far 
outweigh any possible advantages :— 


‘1. The expert body has, as its primary function, to determine Germany’s capacity to 
pay. Assurhing Germany’s hearty concurrence in the method of procedure 
adopted, the enquiry must still remain exceedingly intricate and troublesome; 
nevertheless, in view of the general financial and economic conditions in Europe, 
it is essential that it should proceed as rapidly as possible to a conclusion. 

To instruct the committee to deal also with inter-Allied debts adds an immense 
complication to their task. They would have to consider the capacity to pay of 
Italy, France, Serbia, Roumania and other countries, many of them hostile to 
the whole idea of such enquiry. This means delay and the introduction of a new 
element of controversy which might render the enquiry abortive. 

‘2. France, Italy and the other European Allies, besides the debts they owe Great Britain, 
owe equally immense sums to the United States of America. An international en- 
quiry into inter-Allied debts which ignored this factor would in no sense represent 
a final solution of the question involved. If, on the other hand, the international 
body were instructed to bear in mind the debts of the European Allies to the United 
States, it is probable that the United States Government, and opinion in the United 
States generally, would be greatly affronted. Up to the present there has been no 
indication whatever of any willingness on the part of the United States to allow the 
question of the debts owing to it by particular countries to be discussed with third 
parties. 

‘3. So far as the particular interests of Great Britain are concerned it is to be feared that 
an international body of the type contemplated would incline to recommend a 
solution very unsatisfactory from the point of view of the British Government. It 
is only prudent to suppose that, consciously or unconsciously, the experts would 
think to render their reparation proposals more acceptable to the European Allies 
by according them very generous terms in the matter of inter-Allied debts. It 
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welcomed this assurance, being in general agreement with the views of 
His Majesty’s Government as a result of the confidential discussions which had 
taken place some time ago between Italian experts and officials of our 
Treasury.3 In order to ensure that the close touch thus established should be 
maintained, they had decided to send back to London Signor Pirelli, the 
leading expert among those who had conducted the discussions with the 
Treasury. Signor Pirelli was therefore available at any time to take part in 
any fresh discussions for the purpose of settling, at least in outline, what 
might be a suitable basis to a general scheme to be suggested to the Allies, 
and the Ambassador begged that Signor Pirelli might be allowed to present 
himself at the Treasury and communicate direct with Mr. Niemeyer. 

I said that I saw no objection to this, but desired to remind the Ambassador 
that this move was a little premature. We certainly had not yet reached the 
stage of defining a new plan, and I was not at all sure that what we should 
eventually propose to our Allies would take the form of a more or less 
detailed plan such as Mr. Bonar Law had laid before the Paris Conference in 
January last. I thought that it was more likely that we should, for the 
moment, restrict ourselves to indicating general principles rather than a 
definitely worked-out plan. I had no doubt, however, that, whatever was 
decided in this respect, it could only be advantageous that, even as regards 
this early stage, there should be complete agreement between our two 
Governments, and to this end Signor Pirelli’s presence might be useful. 

E. À. C. 


would be obvious to everyone that Great Britain could not reject any solution pro- 
pounded merely because she came off badly on the question of the debts owing to 
her by her allies. 

‘4 The introduction of the inter-Allied debts question will give the French an opening 
to suggest that Great Britain is in reality animated, not so much by her professed 
desire to secure the betterment of the economic and financial conditions of Europe, 
as by her anxiety to secure the return of the money lent by her to her allies for the 
purpose of conducting the war.’ 

Mr. Niemeyer added (July 10) the comment: ‘I think this would be from every point of 

view a most unfortunate move. We must keep the debts as a bargaining counter when the 
committee have given us a German figure.’ 


3 See No. 238. 4 See No. 2, n. 16. 
No. 298 
Foreign Office to the Law Officers of the Crown 
[C 11608/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 12, 1923 

Gentlemen, 
I have the honour, by direction of the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, to transmit to you herewith certain papers! connected with Ordin- 


? These papers comprised Nos. 163, 173, 179, 230, and 242, Coblenz despatch No. 121 
of March 16 (C 5094/708/18), Coblenz despatch No. 123 of March 16 (C 5095/708/18) and 
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ances Nos. 1, 3 and 154 adopted by the Rhineland High Commission on the 
15th March, and empowering the High Commission to seize in the occupied 
Rhineland territory certain material, goods and property due for delivery to 
the Allied Governments and to Allied nationals on reparation and restitution 
account and under private contracts. 

2. It will be seen from the enclosed correspondence that His Majesty’s 
Government have contested the validity, under the Rhineland Agreement, of 
the High Commission’s action in this matter, and that the French Govern- 
ment, in their note of the 25th May,? have claimed that, by reason of the 
voluntary default notified to the Allied Governments by the Reparation 
Commission under paragraph 17 of Annex II to the reparation clauses and. 
in virtue of the rights thereby accruing to the Allied Governments under 
paragraph 18 of that annex, measures justified under paragraph 18 may, 
in conformity with the treaty, be taken by the High Commission, acting 
by a majority vote, within the territory occupied under the Rhineland 
Agreement. 

3. With regard to this claim, the following observations appear to be 
relevant: Paragraph 17 of Annex II to the reparation clauses requires the 
Reparation Commission to give notice of default to each of the Allied Govern- 
ments, and under paragraph 18 the measures against Germany are to be 
decided on and taken by the respective Governments. But the Rhineland 
Commission is, under the Rhineland Agreement, a joint Allied body repre- 
senting Belgium, France and Great Britain, and it is only by reason of an 
Inter-Allied Agreement that it takes decisions by a majority. The logical 
conclusion to be drawn from the French Government’s argument on this 
point would appear therefore to be that, notice of German default having 
been given to Great Britain as one of the Powers interested in reparation, 
France and Belgium would, in the Rhineland, be entitled to take action on 
behalf of Great Britain, irrespective of whether or not Great Britain concurs. 

4. This conclusion seems so contrary to the language of paragraphs 17 and 
18 of Annex II to the reparation clauses, as well as to that of the Rhineland 
Agreement, that it appears difficult, if not- impossible, to accept it. As, 
however, it would appear to be, at least to some extent, supported by the 
second sentence of paragraph 7 of your opinion of the 11th April,3 wherein 
it is stated that, measures taken under paragraph 18 having to be limited to 
areas over which the Allied Government is exercising sovereignty, measures 
within the area of the German territory occupied under article 428 cannot be 
regarded as outside the limits of paragraph 18, I am to invite a further 
examination of this question and to say that the Secretary of State would be 
grateful for a fuller expression of your views. 


Paris despatch No. 790 of March 28 (C 5837/313/18), not printed (see, however, No. 163), 
Memorandum of November 10, 1922, of Majority Votes on the Supreme Council, Ambassa- 
dors’ Conference, and on the Commissions set up under the Treaty of Versailles, not printed, 
and the Rhineland Agreement of June 28, 1919 (see B.F.S.P., vol. 112, pp. 219-24). 

2 Not printed. See, however, No. 242. 

3 No. 179. 
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5. Lord Curzon desires to add the following observations with regard to 
this passage in your opinion: In the first place, whilst it is clear that an act 
taken by the representative of an Allied Government within the Rhineland 
territory might be within the powers of a sovereign, it does not seem 
to follow that it would necessarily be within the powers conferred by 
the Rhineland Agreement upon the Rhineland Commission as representing the 
three occupying Governments—powers which are limited by article 3 of the 
Rhineland Agreement to ‘securing the maintenance, safety and requirements 
of the Allied and Associated forces’. In the second place, the occupation 
contemplated by article 428 of the treaty (and by the Rhineland Agreement) 
was a joint occupation, and action by individual Governments in the Rhine- 
land does not seem to have been contemplated at all. All action was to be 
taken by, and in the name of, the Rhineland Commission, which was to be 
the supreme representative of the Allied and Associated Powers within the 
occupied territory. 

6. I am to request that you will be good enough to favour the Secretary of 
State with a further expression of opinion on the point whether action not 
covered by the Rhineland Agreement, but taken within the territory 
occupied under article 428 of the treaty (and under the Rhineland Agree- 
ment), can be held to be within the limits of paragraph 18.4 


I have, etc., 
ALEXANDER CADOGANS 


4 On July 30, the Law Officers replied as follows: 

‘1, By virtue of article 428 of the treaty the occupation of the Rhineland by Allied and 
Associated troops is prescribed as “a guarantee for the execution of the present treaty by 
Germany”. By paragraph 18 of Annex II of the reparation part of the treaty the Allied and 
Associated Powers have the right to take such measures as the respective Governments may 
determine to be necessary in the circumstances, in the case of voluntary default by Germany. 
It seems to us an undue limitation of the language of the treaty to exclude from paragraph 
18 measures taken within the territory which is occupied as guarantee for the execution of 
the treaty. 

‘2. If the Allied and Associated Powers have the right to take measures in the occupied 
territory the question arises how such measures are to be taken. This is a question of very 
great difficulty, because the framers of the treaty do not seem to have contemplated, or 
provided for, the necessity arising, and we regret that we have not been able to arrive at 
a joint conclusion. By article 2 of the agreement made pursuant to article 432 of the treaty 
the High Commission is the supreme representative of the Allied and Associated Powers in 
the occupied territory. ' 

‘In the view of the Attorney-General it is the High Commission which, by reason of this 
article, must take the necessary measures within that territory on behalf of the Allied and 
Associated Powers. By the memorandum of the 13th June, 1919, the Allied and Associated 
Powers have agreed that the decisions of the High Commission shall be reached by a 
majority of votes. If, therefore, a majority of those voting on the High Commission carry a 
resolution, that resolution becomes the decision not of the members voting for it, but of the 
High Commission itself acting as the supreme representative of the Allied and Associated 
Powers. 

‘In the view of the Solicitor-General the provisions of article 2 are only applicable when 
action is necessary to maintain an effective occupation; and the provisions of article 3 
which gives the High Commission power to “issue ordinances so far as may be necessary for 
securing the maintenance, safety and requirements of the Allied and Associated forces”, 
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points to the limitation of the powers of the High Commission in these matters. It follows in 
his view that the decision with regard to measures to be taken under paragraph 18 of Annex 
II remains with the respective Powers, and therefore that each of the Powers can take such 
measures as are authorised by that paragraph in any part of the occupied territory. 

‘Our joint view is that when voluntary default has been declared by the Reparation Com- 
mission the Allied and Associated Powers may take such measures as are contemplated by 
paragraph 18 of Annex II in the occupied territory. We differ as to whether these powers 
have to be exercised by a majority decision of the High Commission or by each occupying 
Power according to its own discretion. In view of the fact that the majority of the High 
Commission represents the same two Powers as desire to put in force the provisions of para- 
graph 18, the difference between us is probably not material in existing circumstances.’ 

5 A senior member of the Central Department of the Foreign Office. 


No. 299 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 14, 10.30 a.m.) 


No. 677 Telegraphic: by bag [C 1221r/r1/18] 


Confidential PARIS, July 13, 1923 
I hear from a reliable source that the Quai d’Orsay are grateful and much 
touched by the expressiens of ‘unité de sentiment’ in yesterday’s speeches! 
although this cannot be taken to apply also to any ‘unité de vues’. They regret, 
of course, absence of reference to passive resistance. It is said to be certain 
that the French government will examine the draft reply? with the greatest 
attention and will adhere to it if essentials are safeguarded from their point 
of view. Everything seems to depend upon this draft reply. 
Quai d’Orsay seem rather upset by the general view in the press abroad 
that whereas His Majesty’s Government have a plan, the French have none. 


1 See No. 290, n. 3. Mr. Bonar Law in the House of Commons, and Lord Curzon in the 
House of Lords had stated: ‘Understanding that the French and Belgian Governments are 
not disposed to take the initiative in suggesting a reply [to the German note of June 7, 
No. 254, n. 1]—although we would gladly have welcomed any such action on their part— 
we have informed those Governments, as also the Italian Government, that we are willing 
to assume the responsibility of preparing a draft reply ourselves. Adhering, however, as we 
do, to the view which we expressed on the last occasion that united action is better than 
separate or isolated action, we shall submit the reply with the least possible delay to our 
allies, for their consideration and remarks, and we indulge in the hope that we may be 
able to arrive at an agreement with them as to the terms,’ 

2 See No. 306, Enclosure, below. 
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No. 300 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 15, 9 a.m.) 


No. 170 Telegraphic [C 12234/1 [18] 


BRUSSELS, July 14, 1923, 8 p.m. 

My telegram No. 169. 

Semi-official communiqué issued last night says that Belgian government — 
circles consider British statement? marks a détente and encourages the belief 
that diplomatic conversations will continue with increased activity. British 
Prime Minister far from proposing separate action insisted on the importance 
of concerted action; and though he considered Germany’s capacity to pay 
should be determined, he did not say that an international commission should 
be entrusted with this duty. His remarks about the occupation of the Ruhr 
will not facilitate an agreement but they are only a repetition of what British 
government said in January.3 


1 Of July 13, not printed. 2 See No. 290, n. 3. 3 See Nos. 2-4. 


_ No. 301 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 15, 1 p.m.) 
No. 680 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12240/1/18] 
Confidential PARIS, July 14, 1923 


I cannot emphasize too strongly the importance of some definite reference 
to cessation of passive resistance in the draft reply to Germany! The 
omission of this from Thursday’s speech? is the point which has aroused most 
criticism here. The evolution of public opinion in the last month or two is 
considerable, and provided the draft reply contains even a pious wish 
regarding the cessation of passive resistance, many believe that the French 
public would be seriously concerned if the proposals of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were rejected by M. Poincaré. It is believed in many quarters that 
French opinion is ready to make concessions both on the occupation of the 
Ruhr and on the question of inter-allied debts, but I am convinced that no 
advantage at all can be secured, anxious as I am certain M. Poincaré is to 
avoid any break in the Entente, unless some satisfaction is given to him on the 
question of passive resistance. So much has been said by him and by the 
press as to the necessity of its cessation, and M. Poincaré’s vote of confidence 
in the Chambers has been based so much on this question, that any omission 
to mention it would certainly make a reasonable attitude here impossible. 


1 See Enclosure to No. 306, below. 2 See No. 290, n. 3. 
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If there is no such mention, M. Poincaré will be hostile to the terms of the 
draft reply from the first.3 - 


3 In Foreign Office despatch No. 2367 of July 16 to Paris, Lord Curzon, reporting a 
conversation of that date with the French Ambassador stated: ‘[The Count de Saint- 
Aulaire] was very anxious to know when the draft reply to Germany might be expected, 
and what it would contain. M. Poincaré had, he said, been much agitated at certain fore- 
casts of this reply which had appeared in the newspapers, but inasmuch as the first few 
sheets of my draft, which alone had so far been completed, were lying on the table before 
me, and as I did not myself yet know how I should finish them, I told the Ambassador that 
I thought he ought not to attach too much importance to the intelligent anticipations of the 
press. 

‘He then went on to say that, while satisfied with the agreeable sentiments that had 
permeated a portion of our statement in Parliament a few days ago, he was profoundly 
disappointed with its general character. We seemed at every stage to have pronounced in 
favour of Germany and against France, and above all we had failed to say anything, as 
the French had eagerly anticipated, about the abandonment of passive resistance. This had 
been a direct encouragement to Germany to persist. 

‘I replied to the Ambassador that I disagreed with his diagnosis in both respects. ... 
As to passive resistance, His Majesty’s Government had deliberately refrained from intro- 
ducing that into the statement, not because they agreed with the German view of the case, 
but because the situation did not seem to be one in which it could properly be raised. 
Surely it was much more desirable, if anything was to be said upon the subject, to say it in 
reply to the Germans than to proclaim it urbi et orbi.’ 


No. 302 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 16, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 682 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12242/1[18] 


PARIS, July 15, 1923 

Following is summary of more important points in the speech delivered by 
M. Poincaré today at Senlis. 

M. Poincaré begins by a violent denunciation of German war crimes and a 
glowing account of the predominant part played by France in the war. He 
then repeats denials of imperialistic and militarist designs. France has made 
nothing but concessions since the signature of peace. She does not ignore the 
fact that in the complexity of modern life no nation can be completely iso- 
lated from the other; that there exist between nations numberless causes of 
economic interdependence and that no member of the European body can be 
gangrened without the rest being exposed to corruption. France has no 
desire to see Germany collapse, firstly because a creditor does not wish for 
the dissolution of her debtor, even when that debtor is, like Germany, in a 
way to make a rapid recovery. Also because it is not in the French nature to 
gloat over a beaten enemy. 

Dealing with the question of security, M. Poincaré states that by the 
Versailles treaty France has been given on the Rhine a provisional right of 
occupation ‘which is to stop exactly at the moment when Germany will have 
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become stronger’. As regards the guarantees treaty, the pact offered by Mr. 
Lloyd George,! was of no value and was merely a dangerous illusion because 
it was to last for a shorter time than the occupation and carried no precise 
engagement as regards military assistance. 

As regards reparations, France has been no better treated. She is in a 
minority on the Reparation Commission and for the last four years efforts 
have been made to supersede that commission by committees of international 
financiers ‘that is to say an attempt to coalesce against France the interests 
opposed to hers’. 

If all the allies had joined in the Ruhr policy, there would have been every 
chance that Germany would have given in immediately. Is it not more right 
to call to account on the charge of disregard of justice those who violate 
treaties rather than those who claim their fulfilment? 

M. Poincaré flatters himself that he has always been a faithful supporter of 
the Franco-British alliance. No one would be more upset than he if a shadow, 
however slight, could for a moment darken a friendship for which he is 
conscious of having laboured profitably. But this friendship has always left 
to each nation complete independence of opinion and speech, this being in 
the interests of both. ‘We know that our allies are as straightforward as 
ourselves and that is why we are sure that on reflection and in the face of facts, 
they will end in recognising that we are right.’ 

In conclusion M. Poincaré urges at some length that to depart from the 
strict execution of the Versailles treaty would bring down the whole fabric 
of the treaties constructed after the war. ‘Favours accorded to the most 
powerful of the beaten nations would inevitably be claimed by the weaker. 
The breach thus opened would inevitably admit other proposals which would 
bring into question the whole peace settlement, destroy the new statute of 
Central Europe and threaten Czechoslovakia, Roumania and Yugoslavia. 
France in defending her rights is defending those of all her allies. In main- 
taining the peace conditions she is maintaining peace itself and working for 
humanity.’2 

Text of speech by bag.3 


I See No. 293, n. 5. 

2 In his telegram No. 684 of July 16, Mr. Phipps reported: ‘Director of Press Bureau of 
Quai d'Orsay [M. de Chambrun] has informed us that it is quite wrong to regard M. 
Poincaré’s Senlis speech as an answer to the statements of His Majesty’s Government on 
July rath [see No. 299, n. 1]. Director had learnt from M. Poincaré that the speech was 
written previously.’ 

3 In Paris despatch No. 1678 of July 15, not printed, 
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No. 303 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Addison (Berlin) 
No. 1051 [C 12500/r1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 18, 1923 
Sir, 

The German Ambassador, having requested to see me this afternoon, pro- 
duced a document,! of which he read to me an English translation, and which 
contained an indication of the steps which the German Government were 
prepared to take in order to give legal sanction to the three sureties or 
guarantees for the payment of their reparation debt which they had proposed 
to the Allied Powers in their note of the 7th June.? These guarantees included 
railways, agricultural and forest lands, as well as other business securities, 
and customs and excise duties. Legislation would not be required to hand 
over the proceeds of the latter, but it would be necessary in the case of the 
former. 

I listened to the elaborate procedure proposed by the Germans, upon the 
efficacy of which I did not think it necessary to comment, since, if the guaran- 
tees were not regarded as acceptable or sufficient, it was premature to con- 
sider how they should be carried out, but I asked the Ambassador to whom 
his present communication had been addressed. He replied that a copy was 
being communicated to Signor Mussolini, to myself, and to an American 
of influence who was in close touch with the Belgian Prime Minister, 
M. Theunis. It had not been divulged in any other quarter. 

I do not think that the document had any other meaning or value than to 
endeavour to convince those Powers who were most favourably, or least un- 
favourably, disposed to Germany of her bona fides in suggesting the particular 
guarantees referred to. 

I then once more repeated to the Ambassador the advice that I had more 
than once given to him as regards passive resistance. I said that his Govern- 
ment would, in my judgment, do well to be preparing themselves for the 
abandonment of passive resistance, and while they would naturally expect 
that if they took this step arrangements would be made for an early and 
substantial modification of the position in the Ruhr, yet I thought it would be 
unwise on their part if they attempted to drive a bargain in the matter. 
Should the Allies in the forthcoming note, supposing the latter to be agreed 
upon, give to the Germans this advice, they would naturally be interested in 
dealing with the future position in the Ruhr, and it would be better that that 
suggestion should emanate from them rather than be demanded by the 
Germans. 

I pointed out to the Ambassador that the situation was becoming one that 
was extremely dangerous to all the parties concerned, and that some way out 
must be found, very likely by concessions on the part of all those concerned. 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 254, n. 1, and No, 258. 
3 See e.g. No. 276. 
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If the occupation continued on the present basis, Germany, as he himself 
admitted, was threatened with a probable break-up of her Government and 
internal anarchy. It was to the interest of France to secure reparation pay- 
ments rather than to embark upon a prolonged military occupation. Belgium, 
it was well known, was anxious for a settlement. Britain suffered not only 
from the political difficulties and uncertainties of the situation, but in respect 
of her trade, which was severely hit. Each of these parties should make a 
contribution to the common solution. I had given the best advice I could to 
the Germans, and I thought that they now clearly understood what, in my 
judgment, was the line they would be best advised to take. 

Herr von Sthamer expressed his complete comprehension of my meaning. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 304 


Memorandum on the disposal of reparation dye-stuffs seized by the 
French and Belgian authorities in occupied territories 


[C 12436/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, | July 18, 1923] 


1. Deliveries of dye-stuffs by Germany are made under Annex VI of Part 
VIII of the Treaty of Versailles. In section I of this Annex Germany accords 
to the Reparation Commission an option on certain quantities of dye-stuffs 
not exceeding 50% of the total stock in Germany or under German control 
at the date of coming into force of the Treaty of Versailles. Under Section II 
‘Germany further accords to the Reparation Commission an option to 
require delivery during the period from the date of.the coming into force of 
the present Treaty until January 1st, 1920 and during each period of six 
months thereafter until January 1, 1925 of any specified kind of dye-stuff and 
chemical drug up to an amount not exceeding 25% of the German produc- 
tion of such dye-stuffs and chemical drugs during the previous six months 
period’. Under section IV ‘All details including mode and time of exercising 
the options and making delivery and all other questions arising under this 
arrangement shall be determined by the Reparation Commission; the 
German government will furnish to the Commission all necessary information 
and other assistance which it may require.’ 

2. The procedure for the exercise of options is as follows:— The Repara- 
tion Commission receives monthly statements of the production of the Ger- 
man works, These statements are received about six weeks after the close of 
the month to which they relate and there is then a period of two months 
during which requisition may be made. The British Dye-stuffs Corporation 
act as the agents of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] for the collection and 
shipping of their quotas of reparation dye-stuffs. 

1 This undated memorandum was registered in the Foreign Office on July 18. 
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3. On or about May 16th the French authorities occupied various dye 
factories in occupied territory on the ground that Germany was in arrears in 
her deliveries of chemical drugs. 

4. On May 16th Lord Crewe was instructed? to inform the French Govern- 
ment that in the Badische Anilin Fabrik at Ludwigshafen, a quantity of 
reparation dyes was packed ready for delivery to H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment]. H[is] Ml[ajesty’s] G[overnment] presumed that such packages 
would be held at their disposal. The representative of the British Dye-stuffs 
Corporation, Captain Illingworth, was proceeding to Ludwigshafen to 
identify the packages and arrange for their removal. 

5. On the 25th May (Paris despatch No. 1262)3 the French government, 
as a result of representations made by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris, in 
accordance with Foreign Office telegram No. 228,? stated that Captain 
Illingworth had been invited to indicate the reparation dyes destined for 
Great Britain, and that the packages labelled for delivery to His Majesty’s 
Government would be left at his disposal in the factory warehouses. 

6. On May 3ist,+ H[is] M[ajesty’s] Acting Consul-General at Colognes 
reported that the Badische Anilin Factory at Ludwigshafen had been 
evacuated except for a guard at the main gate. 

7. On the 5th June (Foreign Office despatch to Paris No. 1891)6 His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris was instructed to make formal representations 
to the French Government concerning the stocks of reparation dye-stuffs 
seized by the French Government in dye-works in occupied territory. These 
dye-stuffs included (a) quantities which had been requisitioned for the 
United Kingdom and were packed and marked ready for despatch. The 
French Government had already given an undertaking that there would 
be no interference with these consignments (see paragraph 5); (b) quantities 
similarly requisitioned but not ready for despatch and consequently not 
immediately identifiable; (c) quantities upon which the Reparation Commis- 
sion had a claim and in respect of which requisitions would have been made 
eventually by His Majesty’s Government. (N.B.—The Reparation Commission 
is furnished with monthly statements of the production of the German works. 
These statements are received about six weeks after the close of the month to 
which they relate, and there is then a period of two months within which 
requisitions may be made. The statement of output for the month of March 
had been received, but His Majesty’s Government had not at the time of the 
occupation of the works requisitioned the whole amount to which they were 
entitled. The statement of output for the month of April had not been 
received, and consequently no requisitions in respect thereof had been made. 
It was assumed that the output of the occupied works for the two months 


2 In Foreign Office telegram No. 228, not printed. 

3 Of May 28, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 

* Cologne telegram No. 24, not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 

5 Mr. A. C. Charlton was in charge of the Consulate-General at Cologne, April 8- 
June 23, 1923. 

6 Not printed. 
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- mentioned was included in the stocks removed.) It was understood that the 
confiscated stocks had been removed to Strasbourg, and Lord Crewe was 
instructed to inform the French Government that His Majesty’s Government 
assumed that they would be furnished with full and detailed information as 
to the nature of those stocks so soon as the inventory which they understood 
to be in progress was completed; that any of the stocks falling under category 
(a) above, which might have been removed, would be held at their disposal; 
and that no action would be taken in regard to the stocks generally until His 
Majesty’s Government had been given an opportunity to take possession of 
dye-stuffs falling under category (b) above, and to formulate their requi- 
sitions and to take possession of dye-stuffs to which they were entitled under 
the arrangements set out in (c) above. The French Government were also 
to be asked to indicate the course which they proposed to adopt with regard 
to the quantity of dye-stuffs which had been seized, but which were outside 
the quantities to which the Allies were entitled under Annex VI of Part VIII 
of the Treaty of Versailles. Lord Crewe was also to ask the French Govern- 
ment to give all facilities to the British representative to take over and trans- 
port dye-stuffs already requisitioned which might be found at Strasbourg. 
Reports having been received that certain quantities of dye-stuffs had been 
removed to Antwerp similar instructions were sent to His Majesty’s Ambassa- 
dor at Brussels on 5th June. (Foreign Office despatch No. 609 to Brussels) .¢ 

8. On June 13th, the French Government replied? that the amounts 
seized at the three factories of Kalle, Meister, Lucius and Badische Anilin 
were about 7,000 tons out of finished stocks estimated at 20,000 tons. It 
could not therefore be said that production for March and April was included 
in the quantities seized. Until the inventory was complete it was impossible 
to know whether the quantities seized corresponded to those which might 
have been requisitioned by H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] and it was for the 
same reason impossible at that time to say what would be done with the 
stocks seized in excess of the quantities specified in Annex VI of the treaty. The 
French Government thought it most likely that the quantities and qualities 
corresponding to the English orders would be found among the stocks left at 
the works and offered, if H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] could not obtain 
delivery from the works, to ensure delivery by means of a fresh requisition on 
behalf of H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] with or without British co-opera- 
tion. On the other hand certain kinds of dye-stuffs ordered by the French 
had not been found in the occupied works, being manufactured solely in the 
Bayer works in the British zone and if His] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] 
agreed to a new requisition of stocks in the French zone the French Govern- 
ment would be ready to consider in agreement with H[is] Ml[ajesty’s] 
G[overnment] a similar operation at the Bayer works. 

9. On the 15th June (Brussels despatch No. 520)8 the Belgian Government, 
in reply to representations made by His Majesty’s Ambassador at Brussels 
concerning reparation dye-stuffs seized in occupied territory (see paragraph 

7 A copy of this reply was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 1412 
of June 15, not printed. 8 Of June 17, not printed. 
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7), stated that the Belgian authorities had themselves only occupied the 
factory at Weiler-ter-Meer at Urdingen, where they had seized only one- 
tenth of the stocks. All casks containing quantities ordered by His Majesty’s 
Government which could be identified had been left at the works; if any had 
by chance been carried off the British authorities would be notified and the 
casks held at their disposal at Brussels. The quantities left behind were 
amply sufficient to cover the orders which His Majesty’s Government had. 
still the right to make. As regards the balance of the quantities seized, which 
did not correspond to the orders on reparation account of the interested 
countries, or which were not needed to cover the immediate requirements of 
those countries, the Belgian Government considered that the question would 
probably not arise in the case of the very unimportant seizure effected in 
the Belgian zone. While possessing insufficient information concerning the 
seizure made in the French zone to express any opinion on the subject of the 
utilisation of the dye-stuffs so confiscated, the Belgian Government intended 
to respect as far as possible the markets specially used by Allied or neutral 
dye factories. 

10. On July 4th (despatch No. 2224)6 to Paris, His Majesty’s Ambassador 
at Paris was informed that to accept the proposals made in the French note 
of June 13th? would be to acquiesce in the right of the French Government to 
proceed to the seizure of dye-stuffs in occupied territory. His Majesty’s 
Government were unable to recognise this right, and the representations 
made by Lord Crewe in accordance with the instructions contained in 
Foreign Office despatch No. 18916 (see paragraph 7) must in no way be 
taken as constituting such recognition. These representations had been 
made on the assumption that the entire stocks at the works occupied had been 
seized and with a view to safeguarding British interests in face of a fait 
accompli and to avoid the alienation of what was in effect British property. 
According to the French reply of June 13th however, this assumption was 
incorrect, as the entire stock had not been seized. Lord Crewe was therefore 
instructed to explain to the French Government that His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, while appreciating the offer to ensure to them further deliveries of 
reparation dye-stuffs by means of fresh requisitions, were for the above 
mentioned reasons not in a position to entertain such a suggestion. His 
Majesty’s Government had not therefore proposed to ask the French 
Government to do more than restore to them those packages, among the 
quantities already carried off, which could be definitely identified as destined 
for them. A list of such packages then in store at Strasbourg was enclosed. 
In the French note of June 13th it was implied that no decision had then been 
reached as to the course to be taken in respect of those quantities of dye- 
stuffs which had been seized by the French Government in excess of the 
quantities requisitioned by, but not delivered to, France under the provisions 
of the Treaty of Versailles, and in excess of the probable French requirements 
for some time to come. Lord Crewe was therefore instructed (a) to repeat 
the enquiry already made as to the course which the French Government 
proposed to adopt with regard to the disposal of these excess stocks, (b) to 
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point out that His Majesty’s Government viewed with grave apprehension 
the effect on the British dye-stuff and dye using industries of any action likely 
to result in the sale of such dye-stuffs on the world’s markets, particularly in 
the east and far east, at prices put at a low level in order to secure their rapid 
disposal and, (c) to express the hope that the French Government would, in 
these circumstances, endeavour as far as possible to dispose of the dye-stuffs 
to users in France, and in any event to instruct their selling agents to refrain 
from selling the dye-stuffs at prices below the current market rates. 

11. On July 16 (Paris despatch No. 1696)° the French Government in 
reply to the representations made by Lord Crewe in accordance with the 
instructions contained in Foreign Office despatch No. 22246 (see paragraph 10) 
stated that all precautions had been taken to safeguard British interests on 
the occasion of the seizure of dye-stuffs at the Badische Anilin factory and 
that all labelled packages corresponding to British orders for February 1923 
had been left at the disposal of Capt[ain] Illingworth. No packages labelled 
as destined for England had been taken by the French authorities to Stras- 
bourg. The list communicated to the French Government was a list of 
numbers of packages belonging to the Badische Anilin and could not serve 
for identification purposes unless it had been communicated to H[is} M[ajes- 
ty’s] Government by the Badische Anilin before seizures had taken place—an 
impossible eventuality since at that time the German factory was not in 
receipt of the British orders for March and April. With regard to the appre- 
hensions of H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government concerning the effect of the sale of 
the surplus confiscated dye-stuffs, the French Government stated that they had 
the firm intention not to disturb the dye-stuffs market by such sale and that 
they would take all necessary precautions especially for the fixing of sale 
prices abroad. 

12. On July 17 (despatch No. 2366 to Paris)6 H[is] M[ajesty’s] Minister at 
Paris was confidentially informed that in order to avoid the serious conse- 
quence to the dye industry which would result from the sale at unduly low 
prices of seized stocks surplus to French requirements the British dye-stuffs 
corporation and the British alizarine company were contemplating the 
purchase of as large a proportion as possible of the stocks. The British 
alizarine company would not buy directly but through a French channel and 
were already taking action. The British dye-stuffs corporation were interested 
in a wide range of products and their action was largely dependent upon the 
likelihood or otherwise of further seizures by the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments. Mr. Phipps was therefore instructed to inform the French Govern- 
ment with reference to their note of June 13 (see paragraph 8) that H[is] 
M[ajesty’s] Government and the dye-stuffs manufacturers had learned with 
satisfaction of the limitation of the quantities seized by the French and 
Belgian Governments to a comparatively small proportion of the stocks in the 
occupied works and that their fears as to the effect upon British industry 
would be still further allayed if they could be given an assurance that no 
further seizure would take place. 

9 Of July 17, not printed. 
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No. 305 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the German Ambassador 


[C 12773/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1923 


The German Ambassador spoke to me today on the subject of passive 
resistance. He referred to the observations which Lord Curzon had made to 
him in the course of their recent conversation. Lord Curzon had, on that 
occasion, earnestly deprecated any attempt of the German government to 
treat the question of the withdrawal of their proclamations and orders 
enjoining passive resistance as a matter for bargaining and had counselled a 
definite withdrawal of these orders, in reliance on the favourable effect which 
such a step was bound to produce on the attitude of France and Belgium. 

The Ambassador said that he had reported this friendly advice to his 
government. He had been instructed in reply to explain that such uncon- 
ditional withdrawal was really beyond the power of the German govern- 
ment. With the best will in the world they could not so act, in the face of 
German public opinion; and, in fact, were they to do so, two things would 
inevitably happen. One was that the German government would fall, and 
any government that succeeded them would have to cancel the retraction of 
the orders. The second effect would be that, not only would passive resist- 
ance continue, but that the spirit of determined opposition to the Franco- 
Belgian occupation would be intensified. At the same time, the German 
government wish it to be understood that they would do everything they 
could to avoid giving to the attitude they would necessarily have to take up 
the appearance of wishing to drive a bargain. They were disposed to show 
the greatest measure of reasonableness, and they would go a long way to 
meet the Allies, and France and Belgium in particular, in arriving at an 
honourable understanding. I told the Ambassador that the message which 
he had just delivered seemed to me most regrettable. I could only repeat the 
counsels of prudence which Lord Curzon had impressed upon him,’ and I 
expressed the hope that when, in due course, the German government 
received the reply to their last note,2 which was now under discussion between 
the Allies, they would see the wisdom of following Lord Curzon’s advice, and 
rely on the natural effect of the withdrawal of passive resistance in inducing 
that general spirit of reasonableness which seemed to offer the best means of 
arriving at the settlement desired by all parties.3 


1 See No. 303. 

2 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 

3 In an undated minute Lord Curzon commented: ‘If the Germans choose to play the 
fool they will have to pay the penalty.’ 
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No. 306 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the French Ambassador? 


[C 12540/1 [181 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 20, 1923 
Your Excellency, 

It is now seven weeks since the German Government, in their note of the 
yth June,? submitted to the Powers fresh proposals for settling the problem 
of reparations. The main points in the note were three: (1) a proposal to 
submit to an impartial international tribunal the question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay, coupled with an undertaking to accept any decision so 
reached as regards both the amount and the mode of payment; (2) the 
assignment of certain specified guarantees as securities for payment; and (3) 
the summoning of a conference in order to work out a detailed scheme. 

His Majesty’s Government were from the start of opinion that, whether 
these proposals were adequate or not, they marked a sufficient advance to 
justify careful consideration with a view to the return of a collective reply. 
This view was concurred in by the Italian Government;3 but the French and 
the Belgian Governments expressed the view that, only after passive resist- 
ance had been definitely abandoned by Germany, would it be possible to 
enter into communication with her.+ In their anxiety to ascertain the precise 
meaning to be attached to this condition a number of questions were 
addressed to the French and Belgian Governments by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment’ with regard both to the action which the German Government was 
invited to take, and to the future position in the Ruhr, if and when it should 
have been taken. The repliesé that have been returned to these questions 
have not completely lifted the veil of uncertainty in which the situation is still 
in parts involved. 

In the meantime, the question of reparations remains in suspense, and, 
while reasons for inaction or for refusal to take any action but that which 
commends itself to this or that Power abound, the international situation 
becomes weekly, and indeed daily, more acute; the occupation of the Ruhr, 
whether justified or not in its conception, fails to produce the desired effect; 
Allied unity is strained; payments by Germany on any adequate scale are 
not forthcoming. Moreover, the steady deterioration of German currency7 


1 Addressed also to the Italian, Belgian, and Japanese Ambassadors. Copies of this 
document and its enclosure were sent to the American Embassy. 

2 See No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258. 3 See No. 260. 

+ See Nos. 261 and 262. 5 See No. 264. 

6 See Nos. 286, 287, and 292. 

7 In Berlin telegram No. 244 of July 20, Mr. Addison reported: ‘Yesterday banks de- 
manded from Reichsbank foreign currencies to the amount of about 2,000 milliards of 
paper marks. In other words demand for one day equalled total paper currency of this 
country. Manager of exchange department of Reichsbank thereupon declared that this 
was impossible and Reichsbank in fact gave only } per cent of total sum which banks 
returned as being insufficient. 

‘Reichsbank has now suspended all discounting of trade paper. Ordinary import trade is 
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renders it impracticable for her to meet her liabilities under the Schedule of 
Payments fixed in May 1921.8 It may be that German policy has contribu- 
ted largely to create this situation. But it is with the results, even more than 
with the causes, that we are now concerned, and it is to these that His 
Majesty’s Government venture to direct the attention of their allies. 

The view was put forward by His Majesty’s Government at the Paris 
Conference? in January last, and is still held by them, that, in order to obtain 
from Germany the payments which the Allies are entitled to receive, German 
credit must be re-established, German currency must be stabilised, the 
German budget must be balanced, and German productivity must be en- 
couraged. As long as the most highly developed area of German industrial 
life remains under military rule, and is made the scene of political agitation 
it is difficult to see how the economic problem can be solved. It may be 
possible to break Germany’s power of resistance by such means; but it will be 
at the price of that very recovery upon which the Allied policy depends for its 
ultimate success. 

If it be the case that the so-called passive resistance of Germany is the main 
obstacle that stands in the way of that consummation, and if its abandon- 
ment will be the first step towards a positive advance, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are quite prepared to join their allies in pressing such a policy, as 
indeed they have already pressed it, upon the German Government,!° and in 
the proposed draft of a joint Allied reply to the German note of the 7th June, 
which they have the honour herewith to submit, the proposal has been 
definitely put forward. But if this plan is to be pursued with real hope of 
success, it would appear that two other conditions will require to be simul- 
taneously satisfied. The first is that a renewed and serious attempt should be 
made to deal with the question of reparations by determining, not the liability 
of Germany—for that has already been laid down—but her capacity to pay. 
The second is that proposals should be made for the restoration of the Ruhr 
to that condition which will enable it to become an area of fruitful production, 
rather than one of international strife. 


consequently at a standstill. Greatest difficulty is also being experience[d] by government 
in financing essential importations of coal and foodstuffs since Reichsbank at present refuses 
to sacrifice any more of its gold reserve, while effect of Ruhr occupation is now being felt 
in a continually decreasing supply of foreign export bills. Drastic measures taken by 
Reichsbank is bringing home to all concerned, desperate nature of situation and there is 
great bewilderment and depression in government.and business circles.’ 

He added (Berlin telegram No. 245 of July 20): ‘As a result of negotiations between 
bankers and Reichsbank and on the promise of the former to exercise strictest control over 
demands for foreign currencies put forward by their clients, Reichsbank has consented to 
grant a percentage of such demands and has in fact this afternoon given about 5%. Reichs- 
bank has also consented to resume discounting of Interior Trade Bills, cessation of which 
was causing almost complete stoppage of commercial activity.’ 

In Berlin telegram No. 246 of July 24, Mr. Addison reported that in the week ending 
July 14, the gold reserve of the Reichsbank had diminished by 50 million gold marks. 

8 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 

5 See Nos. 2-4. 

19 See Nos. 276 and 303. 
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As regards the first of these steps, it will be acknowledged that the repara- 
tion figure laid down in 19218 no longer corresponds to the realities of the 
situation. Fresh calculations must sooner or later be made. It is in the best 
interest of the Allies that, whatever figure be finally decided upon by them, it 
should be accepted by the German Government as just and realisable. 
Furthermore, the situation is likely not to grow better, but to become worse, 
with delay. A recurrence to procedure by ultimatums may indeed produce 
tardy and reluctant capitulation; but little satisfaction will accrue if it fails to 
produce substantial deliveries either in cash or in kind. 

The German Government have proposed in their recent note to allow 
Germany’s capacity to pay, as well as the mode of payment, to be investi- 
gated by an impartial body. Under article 234 of the Treaty of Versailles, a 
reduction of the total amount declared by the Reparation Commission to be 
payable by Germany can be made, if explicitly authorised by the several 
Governments represented on the commission. There is nothing to prevent 
those Governments, or the Reparation Commission on which they are 
represented, from calling into council such impartial and expert assistance as 
they may desire. Fortified by such authority, the Commission and the 
Governments would be in a strong position to invite from the German 
Government, who under the terms of the treaty would have a right to be 
heard, the fulfilment of the undertaking contained in the German note. 

As to the composition of such an enquiry, this is a matter which should be 
determined by the Allied Governments in consultation. There should be no 
difficulty in agreeing upon a selection of competent persons enjoying their 
confidence as well as that of the public. Further, the advantage of American 
co-operation in this enquiry, whether in an official or in an unofficial 
capacity, scarcely requires emphasis, and is confidently recommended by His 
Majesty’s Government to their allies. 

Should His Majesty’s Government be so fortunate as to carry with them the 
assent of their allies thus far, they will be ready without delay to enter into a 
more detailed discussion of the precise steps to be successively taken in order 
to carry out this plan of action. They only shrink from submitting more 
definite proposals now because experience has shown that hard and fast 
schemes are apt to impede rather than to promote a general agreement. 

There remains the question, should the German Government accept the 
advice with regard to cessation from passive resistance, which it is proposed to 
tender to them, of the future position in the Ruhr. His Majesty’s Government 
believe that the French and Belgian Governments will be the first toagree that 
the character of the occupation should in those circumstances undergo a 
swift and material change; that the numbers of the military forces stationed 
in the Ruhr and at other places occupied since January last should be reduced 
as rapidly as possible; and that assurances of ultimate and complete evacu- 
ation, when the guarantees have been put into effective operation, should 
not be withheld. Simultaneously, the various measures that have been 
promulgated in the name of the Rhineland Commission for coercing the civil 
population and impeding the free movement of persons and goods would 
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doubtless be either cancelled or relaxed; as generous an amnesty as possible 
would be accorded; and the return of the expelled population and function- 
aries would be facilitated under suitable guarantees. 

It has not been thought either necessary or desirable to include in the draft 
reply to the German Government the more precise indications which are 
contained in this despatch. Attaching, as they do, the highest importance to 
the maintenance of Allied unity, and convinced that only by such unity will 
an early solution of the problem be found, His Majesty’s Government have 
drawn up the draft reply in a spirit and in terms which they trust may be 
acceptable to their allies. 

They will, of course, be glad to consider any suggestions or emendations 
which any of the latter may think fit to propose consistently with the main 
lines of policy which it has been the aim of His Majesty’s Government to 
expound and to defend. 

Should the note meet with general favour, there would appear to be mani- 
fest advantages in its early despatch, and His Majesty’s Government express 
the earnest hope that there may be no delay in arriving at a decision on the 
subject. 

The present communication, addressed to the Allies alone, has been added 
in order to acquaint them in greater detail with the plans which His Majesty’s 
Government hope to be permitted to pursue in conjunction with them, and 
which may be thus resumed :— 


1. The German Government to undertake to abandon the policy of 
passive resistance. | 

2. Steps to be taken upon the cessation of passive resistance for the resump- 
tion of the civil administration of the Ruhr, and to provide for the 
progressive evacuation of those areas. 

. À body of impartial experts to be set up, charged with the duty of 
advising the Allied Governments and the Reparation Commission 
respectively as to Germany’s capacity to pay, and as to the mode of 
payment to be prescribed. The co-operation of an American expert 

` to be sought, and arrangements to be made for German experts to be 
consulted and heard. 

4. The same body, or a body similarly constituted, to be asked to advise 
the Reparation Commission as to the economic sureties and guaran- 
tees to be pledged by Germany to the Allies. 

5. Inter-Allied discussions to be opened with as little delay as possible, 
whether by conference or otherwise, for the purpose of elaborating a 
comprehensive plan of a general and final financial settlement. 

6. So soon as the economic sureties and guarantees which Germany will 
have pledged to the Allies have been put into effective operation, the 
occupation of all German territory outside the limits laid down in the 
Treaty of Versailles to come to an end. 


© 


His Majesty’s Government venture to submit the foregoing proposals to 
their Allies with the conviction that in the common interest positive action 
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can no longer safely be delayed, and in the hope that they may help to 
facilitate a definite advance. 

His Majesty’s Government have not dealt in this note with the question of 
security, but they have already indicated their readiness to enter into sympa- 
thetic consideration of the subject whenever it may be thought desirable. 


I have, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 306 
Draft Identic Reply to the German Government 


On the 2nd May the German Government addressed an identic note to 
the Governments of the United States of America, Belgium, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, and Japan, containing certain proposals for a settlement of the 
question of reparations." 

To this note separate replies were returned by the French and Belgian 
Governments,!? acting in unison, and by the Italian, British and Japanese 
Governments acting separately." These replies concurred, however, in 
regarding the German proposals as unacceptable, the main criticism directed 
against them being that neither the total amounts suggested as payable for 
reparation, nor the mode of payment, nor the guarantees offered, were at all 
adequate, while settlement of any kind was made contingent on the evacu- 
ation of the Ruhr, pending which passive resistance by the Germans was not 
to be renounced. 

The unfavourable reception accorded to these proposals having led the 
German Government to reconsider its attitude, that Government on the 7th 
June addressed a second communication to the same Powers.? 

In this memorandum, the German Government, affirming once again its 
determination to discharge its reparation debt, repeated a proposal which it 
had before made, to refer to an impartial international tribunal the question 
both of the amount and the methods of payment, undertook to furnish such 
a body with all possible information and assistance in conducting the in- 
vestigation, and promised to accept the decision at which it might arrive. 
Further, the German Government proposed certain guarantees or sureties 
for the regular payment of the liabilities thus fixed, involving, however, the 
grant of a moratorium of four years from the present date. 

Finally, the German Government suggested a conference at which 
Germany might be assisted by oral discussion in arriving at a solution of all 
these questions. 

The German note did not, on this occasion, contain any reference to the 
subject of passive resistance, not, it is presumed, from any failure to appre- 

11 See No. 201, n. 1. 
12 See No. 218, n. 1. See also No. 224. 
13 For the Italian and British replies, see Nos. 226 and 228. A copy of the Japanese reply, 


not printed, which was handed to the German Government on May 15, was transmitted to 
the Foreign Office on May 14 (C 8703/1/18). 
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ciate its peculiar importance, but because that topic had not been men- 
tioned in all of the replies of the Allied Governments to which the note was 
intended as an answer. 

The Allied Governments, anxious to terminate the phase equally of paper 
controversy and of international complication, will now give their views 
upon each of these matters. 

In the Treaty of Versailles it was recognised by the Allied and Associated 
Governments that, while affirming the full responsibility of Germany for all 
the loss and damage which they had suffered at her hands during the war, 
they could not, in view of her diminished resources, expect to receive from 
her complete reparation for all such loss and damage. In other words, 
the necessity was admitted, even at that date, of adjusting the liability of 
Germany to her capacity to pay. 

In May 1921 the amount of reparation was fixed by the Reparation Com- 
mission at 132 milliards of gold marks.’ No power was given by the treaty to 
cancel any part of that obligation, except with the specific authority of the 
several Governments represented on the commission. If, therefore, the con- 
tention is now put forward that, owing to the altered circumstances of today, 
the figure of 1921 is too high and calls for reduction, it can only be by action 
within the framework of the treaty that such reduction can properly be made; 
and it is only from this point of view that the Allied Powers are free to con- 
sider the first request of the German Government in the note now under 
reply, namely, the request for an examination by an impartial international 
tribunal of Germany’s present capacity for payment. 

The Allied Governments, while unable to accede to this request in the 
form in which it was proposed, are far from thinking that they might not be 
assisted in the task devolved upon them by the treaty by the labours of com- 
petent and impartial experts; and provided that nothing is done in this 
respect that is inconsistent with the treaty stipulations, they are disposed to 
think that positive advantage might result from such an examination. It 
would bring the allegations of diminished capacity to the test of fact; it 
would reveal the actual position at the present moment; and it would remove 
all excuse for evasion. 

The Allied Governments take note of the statement by the German Govern- 
ment that it would welcome such an enquiry, and of its pledge to abide by the 
result. 

If a binding arrangement were entered into, concerning the discharge of 
the entire liability, as thus determined, and as to the guarantees or sureties to 
be taken for the regular and complete payment of the total debt, the whole 
problem would assume a different aspect. 

As to the guarantees or sureties themselves, the Allied Governments, while 
appreciating the effort of the German Government to advance beyond the 
vague indications of the earlier note of the and May," must guard them- 
selves from accepting these new proposals as adequately, or in the best 
possible way, meeting the actual requirements of the situation. Their 
economic value must largely depend upon factors of which no mention is 
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made in the German note, such as the stabilisation of the mark and the 
balancing of the German budget. A careful examination of these, or other, 
supplementary guarantees will be an inseparable feature of the enquiry 
which the Allied Governments are prepared within the limits of the treaty to 
initiate. 

It must be clear, however, that no guarantees for the punctual discharge of 
accepted liabilities will suffice, unless provision is at the same time made for 
some form of international control of German financial administration. This 
is one of the subjects to which it will be necessary to invite the serious atten- 
tion of the German Government, and without a settlement of which no final 
solution can be obtained. 

When the German Government asks for oral discussion of all these matters, 
it may be remembered that, under the treaty, the Reparation Commission, 
while authorised from time to time to consider the resources and capacity of 
Germany, is also under an obligation ‘to give to the German Government an 
opportunity to be heard’. This will allow for free consultation with the 
latter, and will enable it to make a full presentation of the German case. 

Such is the reply of the Allied Governments to the main propositions of the 
German note. There remains, however, one important consideration which 
is the antecedent condition to a willingness on the part of the Allies to reopen 
the questions to which reference has been made. The occupation of the Ruhr 
valley by the armed forces of certain of the Allies has been followed by 
measures deliberately taken by the German Government to impede this 
policy and to delay the payment of reparations. These measures may be 
summed up in the familiar phrase ‘passive resistance’. Ifthe German Govern- 
ment now desires a resumption of enquiry, it will, in the opinion of the Allied 
Governments, be well advised to withdraw without further delay the 
ordinances and decrees which have organised and fomented this form of 
resistance, and openly and unequivocally to disavow the acts of violence and 
sabotage which have in some cases accompanied it. 

Were this action to be taken without delay, not only would it be regarded 
as an evidence of that good faith which the German Government has once 
again avowed, but it would involve a reconsideration by the occupying 
Powers of the conditions of their occupation and a gradual return to the 
normal features of industrial life in the Ruhr. Such a reversion would possess 
the additional advantage that, by re-establishing the productive activity of 
that region, it would enable the German Government more speedily and 
more effectively to discharge its reparation debt. 

In making this reply to the German note, the Allied Governments have 
clearly demonstrated their earnest desire for the cessation of conflict and the 
pacification of Europe. In return they feel that they have the right to invite 
the co-operation of the German Government in the execution of this policy; 
and they have indicated with as much precision as is possible at the present 
stage the reciprocal steps by which each party can effectively contribute to 
the desired result. 
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No. 307 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 23, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 696 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12613/1/18] 
Urgent and Confidential PARIS, July 22, 1923 


M. Poincaré, whom I had occasion to see yesterday evening in another 
connection, volunteered certain observations on Your Lordship’s note to the 
French Ambassador of the day before and the draft identic reply to the 
German government.! 

His attitude, which was personally most friendly, left me breathless from 
the political point of view. Unless he waters considerably his very potent 
wine he will shortly present to His Majesty’s Government a draught which 
they may well decline even to sip. 

To my astonishment it was the question of passive resistance which, in 
spite of the important place which it occupies in the draft reply to Germany, 
roused M. Poincaré’s ire. How could His Majesty’s Government, he ob- 
served, ask the French government to eat their publicly spoken words on this 
subject? He had repeatedly declared that no negotiations could be opened 
with the German government until passive resistance came to an end. In 
other words, two notes must be addressed to Germany, the first note demand- 
ing the cessation of resistance and the second, only to be despatched after 
compliance with that demand, setting forth the allies’ terms. I suggested a 
simultaneous despatch of notes, but M. Poincaré brushed this aside and 
declared that no conceivable French government could possibly capitulate on 
this point, on which the President of the Republic was entirely at one with 
him. I observed that His Majesty’s Government would feel bitter dis- 
appointment at this attitude, for they had in the draft reply purposely laid 
particular stress on this question in the hope of meeting the views of the 
French government and maintaining an united front. 

M. Poincaré at this point, as though he feared I might convey to Your 
Lordship too favourable an impression of the manner in which he had 
received your proposals, hastened to assure me that this was by no means the 
only point on which he was in disagreement with His Majesty’s Government. 
He objected to an international body to investigate Germany’s capacity to 
pay. I pointed out that Your Lordship had never either in the note or the 
draft reply, except when repeating the words of the German government, 
described that body as ‘international’, but as ‘impartial’. ‘Then’, said M. 
Poincaré, ‘it is a reflection on the Reparation Commission.’ 

M. Poincaré objects to the phrase in the note (paragraph 6) in which 
reference is made to the reparation figure to ‘be finally decided upon’. This 
was a violation of the Treaty of Versailles. Germany’s capacity to pay must 
from time to time be re-examined. In three or four years Germany’s capacity 
might be greatly increased. My objection that non-finality would keep all 
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Europe in a hopeless state of uncertainty and flux seemed to leave M. 
Poincaré strangely cold. 

M. Poincaré objects to the statement in the note to the effect that the 
occupation of the Ruhr fails to produce the desired effect. On the contrary, 
the French government were convinced that it had succeeded. I said that at 
any rate it had not brought in the reparations to which France was entitled,” 
but M. Poincaré replied that that would follow after the surrender which was 
certain so long as no essential divergence between the allies was apparent to 
the Germans. 

He complains that no mention has been made in the note of the all- 
important question of inter-allied debts, but I suggested that this question 
might well be comprised in the proposed ‘comprehensive plan of a general 
and final financial settlement’ (heading 5 of the ante-penultimate paragraph 
of the note). M. Poincaré here remarked that France would only forego C 
bonds to the extent that she was let off debt due by her to the United States 
and Great Britain. 

M. Poincaré declared that he would be only too pleased to continue to 
converse with His Majesty’s Government on the subject, but I fear the 
conversations will not lead very far unless he modifies his present unyielding 
attitude. 

Having been singularly unsuccessful in extracting the slightest concession 
as to substance, I tried my best to obtain some consolation as to form, and 
with this object in view I urged M. Poincaré to return a written reply to Your 
Lordship at the earliest possible date. He promised to reply in about five 
days, and said that in order to do this he would cancel an engagement which 
he had made to attend a ceremony in the country tomorrow. He observed, 
moreover, that he would have to consult the Belgian government in the 
matter. It is greatly to be hoped that the latter may, on this supreme 
occasion, exercise that moderating influence over M. Poincaré of which 
before the event they make so much, but of which after the encounter there is 
generally so little sign. As to French public opinion, I fear that in the main it 
will at present pipe to any tune that M. Poincaré chooses to call. That tune 
can, as Your Lordship will observe from my telegram No. 697 of today’s 
date,3 be described by such phrases as ‘No dangerous or humiliating bargain- 
ing with Germany’, etc. M. Poincaré evidently hopes during the next few 
days to educate French public opinion to regard his present attitude as 
reasonable, and meanwhile he is, so M. de Chambrun‘ assures me, des- 
perately anxious that the terms of Your Lordship’s communications should 
not be divulged. That he will succeed, at any rate to a considerable extent, 
seems, I fear, only too likely, in view of the docile manner in which the 
majority of the French press orchestra usually responds to the beat of its 
conductor.s 

2 Cf. No. 313, below. 3 Not printed. 4 See No. 302, n. 2. 

5 Ina private letter of July 22 to Sir E. Crowe, Mr. Phipps reported: ‘I lunched yesterday 


with Chambrun, who had not yet seen the note to S[ain]t-Aulaire or the draft reply to the 
Germans, so I showed them to him and asked what he thought of them. He read them 
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carefully through and admitted that in his opinion they formed a very good basis for discus- 
sion. He hastened to add, however, that he was only a “profane” and that the eagle eye of 
Poincaré might detect flaws which escaped his less piercing optic. This prophecy was only 
too well fulfilled when I saw Poincaré some hours later. 

‘Chambrun talked to me in the most open manner about Poincaré, and said that he must 
appear quite incomprehensible to Englishmen. The mixture of the parliamentarian, the 
lawyer and the Lorrainer was disconcerting even to his own countrymen. I was too polite 
to contradict him.’ 


No. 308 


Mr. Kennard! (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 26, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 142 Telegraphic [C 12870/1/18] 


ROME, July 25, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 

President of the Council gave me his views today at some length on Your 
Lordship’s note of (? July 20th) and draft reply to German government 
regarding reparations.” 

After stating why they agreed with general lines of these documents he 
discussed general situation and expressed conviction that France had no 
intention of leaving the Ruhr in the immediate future and that owing to her 
military strength and that of her satellites (? in) small (? entente) there were 
no means of compelling her to evacuate. 

When I pointed out to His Excellency that military strength was not the 
only factor and that collapse of Germany with its inevitable consequences 
might involve ruin of France he said that French were so obsessed by the idea 
of reducing Germany to impotence that they were not affected by economic 
considerations of this nature. He added that he thought it would be possible 
to bring successful pressure to bear on Belgium and that Italy was of course in 
favour of solution on the lines proposed by His Majesty’s Government as she 
was beginning to suffer seriously from present situation. It was therefore 
essential to use every means in our power to bring France to reason. 


1 Counsellor at H.M. Embassy at Rome, and Chargé d’Affaires July 11-September 13. 
2 No. 306. 


No. 309 


Mr. Kennard (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 26, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 143 Telegraphic [C 12846/1/18] 
ROME, July 25, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 142.1 


His Excellency then made his observations on terms of Your Lordship’s 
note,? which were chiefly concerned with character of body of impartial 
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experts, which should be set up to examine Germany’s capacity to pay. He 
thought this body should not have merely duty of advising Reparations 
Commission, but that it should have power to give an authoritative decision. 
As regards mode of payment, body of experts and Reparations Commission 
could come to a joint decision. He further considered it essential that some 
neutral expert should be added to allied and American members and 
suggested that League of Nations should be invited to appoint representative. 
He thought that, ifsome non-allied member were added, their decision would 
carry more influence in the world at large. I suggested that the term ‘body of 
impartial experts’ might perhaps not entirely exclude idea of neutral dele- 
gate, and that possibly no mention had actually been made of a neutral in 
order to give full consideration to French susceptibilities on that point. 
Possibly the same consideration applied to that body having merely con- 
sultative character. 

His Excellency further pointed out, as I had expected, that no mention was 
made of inter-allied debts and expressed the view that some allusion should 
be made thereto. I pointed out that object of note was presumably to deal 
exclusively with question of reparations and after further conversation, His 
Excellency agreed that it would be sufficient to discuss question of debts in 
any conversation that might result from initiative of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. 

As regards draft reply to German government, he agreed generally with 
its terms, though he might suggest one or two minor modifications. 
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Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 26, 9 a.m.) ` 


No. 176 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12836/1/18] 
| BRUSSELS, July 25, 1923 


I have seen Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning. He said that he 
could not yet speak in any detail with regard to the Belgian reply to the 
British note of July 2oth1 He had just received from the French President of 
the Council information as to what the French reply would probably be. 
Monsieur Theunis and he foresaw great difficulty in reconciling the French 
and British attitudes by diplomatic correspondence.2 

The Belgian government were going to reply separately to the British 
government and probably not in terms identical with those of the French 
reply. He mentioned that it was really impossible for either France or 
Belgium to sign a note to the German government in which the cessation of 


1 No. 306. 

2 In his previous telegram, No. 175 of July 25, Sir G. Grahame had stated that M. 
Theunis and M. Jaspar were ‘apparently turning over in their minds the idea of a journey 
to Paris and thence to London’, 
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passive resistance seemed to be made the subject of a bargain. The allied 
governments might quite well agree amongst themselves as to what should be 
granted to Germany in return for such cessation, but the Germans should not 
be told of it beforehand. He regretted the absence of any allusion in the 
British communication to interallied debts. To this I replied that perhaps it 
was not impossible that this might be found to be part of the ‘general and 
final financial settlement’ mentioned in your note. He said that if priority 
could be given to the restoration of devastated regions, a settlement would be 
made easier. 

Monsieur Jaspar further told me that the reference to the question of 
security in the last paragraph of the note had been exceedingly welcome to 
the Belgian government. He intended to allude to the subject in the Belgian 
reply and had told the French government that as this was a matter which 
had nothing to do with the Ruhr operation, it was not necessary to consult 
them with regard thereto. 

Finally, he urged that matters should not be precipitated in London. 
Monsieur Poincaré, if not restrained by moderating influences, might not 
stop on this side of a rupture. I said that things could not drag on for weeks 
in their present state. Monsieur Jaspar replied that he only asked for 
reasonable delay. 


No. 311 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 26, 9 a.m.) 


No. 177 Telegraphic: by bag [C 12960/1/18] 


Private and Confidential BRUSSELS, July 25, 1923 

At the end of the interview with the Minister for Foreign Affairs, reported 
in my immediately preceding telegram,’ the conversation took on a more 
intimate tone. I told him that I had described Belgian policy last April to 
Your Lordship (my telegram No. 84)? as being that Belgium wished to get 
paid, to bring home her troops and to resume life on the conditions laid down 
by the treaty of Versailles, supplemented if possible by some defensive 
military agreement embracing Great Britain. 

M. Jaspar declared that this was an absolutely correct statement. The 
Belgians had no ‘arrière pensée’ of any kind as regards Germany. I then 
said, with the draft identic note to Germany; in my hand, that I did not 
really see, from the point of view of Belgium’s fundamental interests, what 
there was in its contents which prevented his counter-signing it. He inter- 
jected: ‘There is the Ruhr!’ I went on to observe that, even if France and 
Belgium did secure by themselves the forced surrender of Germany I could 
not see how Belgium’s true interests would be furthered. Belgium and 
France would only have on their hands an inanimate form agitated by 


t No. 310. 2 No. 188, 3 See No. 306, Enclosure. 
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convulsive movements; that, so far as I could see, was all that lay at the end 
of the road on which they were now travelling. 

M. Jaspar more or less assented, remarking that an enforced settlement 
with Germany, brought about without the co-operation of His Majesty’s 
Government, would not have the same value for Belgians as one procured by 
such co-operation. It might be found that they only had another scrap of 
paper extorted from Germany. The Belgian people were too sensible to 
think merely of prestige or a sterile conquest. 

Before leaving him, I said that, to my mind, there was more involved 
at the present moment than the opposition of two policies. There was an 
encounter between two conflicting tendencies in the human mind; the 
extremist, ‘jusqu’au bout’ one—more dangerous than usual in the delicate 
post-war condition of Europe—and the other, that of reasonable compromise. 
We had ourselves had a recent illustration of how the first tendency piled 
destruction upon destruction—e.g. de Valera in Ireland.t The extremist, 
who was anti-human, rallied against him forces which in the end proved 
irresistible. 

4 Civil war had broken out again in Ireland after the rejection by Mr. de Valera, 


President of Sinn Fein, of the provisional peace agreement signed by the British government 
and Irish Republicans on December 6, 1921. 


No. 312 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received Fuly 26, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 328 Telegraphic [C 12835/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, July 25, 1923! 
In the course of conversation on Ruhr situation with Secretary of State he 
said that he thought Your Lordship’s note? was most tactful and offered a 
means for France to escape from a difficult situation. While unwilling to 


commit himself, he said that he hoped that United States might be able to 
help in some way when the right moment arrived. 


1 No time of despatch is recorded. 2 No. 306. 
No. 313 
Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received July 30) 


No. 568 [C 13067/313/181* 
COBLENZ, July 27, 1023 
My Lord, 
I have the honour to transmit for your Lordship’s information figures! 
relating to the receipts derived from the working of the pledges seized by the 
1 Not printed. 
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French and Belgian Governments both in the Ruhr and in the Rhineland for 
the period, rst to goth June inclusive. 

2. Your Lordship will observe that the total receipts from all sources for 
the month of June amounted to 2,232,796 gold marks, compared with 
2,101,454 gold marks for May and, approximately, 2,200,185 for April. 
These figures are remarkably steady and indicate that, notwithstanding 
optimistic assertions made by responsible French statesmen, the revenue 
derived from the pledges does not increase as time goes on. 

3. By comparing the figures for the month of June with those for April and 
May, transmitted in my despatches Nos. 308 of the 23rd May! and 347 of the 
gth June! respectively, your Lordship will observe that the bulk of the receipts 
continue to be derived from customs, export duties and forests, the proceeds 
from coal tax amounting still to an insignificant figure. 


I have, etc., 
(For High Commissioner), 
R. S. Ryan 


No. 314 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 819 [C 12961 /1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 27, 1923 
Sir, | 
The Belgian Ambassador has just left my room, having asked to see me to 
convey a message from his Government. He informed me that MM. Theunis 
and Jaspar had been busily engaged in an effort to modify the proposed 
French reply to the British note! The first draft that M. Poincaré had 
submitted to Brussels a few days ago would have been found quite unsatis- 
factory by the British Government and could not be assented to by the 
Belgians. The latter had informed M. Poincaré of their views and had 
strongly pressed for a revision. A second draft from M. Poincaré had now 
come which, although better than the first, still did not respond to the 
Belgian wishes. Accordingly, MM. Theunis and Jaspar had volunteered to 
go to Paris in order to bring personal pressure to bear upon the French 
Président du Conseil. At this stage, however, M. Poincaré had countered 
them by declining to receive them on the ground that he was going away to 
his country place on the Meuse and would not return until Wednesday 
next,? In the meantime, as the British Government were pressing for a reply, 
he had decided that the latter ought to be sent to London on Monday next.3 
This, as the Ambassador explained, put the Belgian Ministers in a very 
difficult position, and he came to me with the enquiry whether it would be 
possible for us to wait till the middle of next week in order to enable the 
Belgians to continue their moderating efforts on the mind of M. Poincaré. 


1 No, 306. 2 August I. 3 July 30. 
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I said at once that I did not think this was possible. We had ourselves 
already pressed the French Ambassador to return an answer at the begin- 
ning of next week, and had named Monday as the day, and we had done this 
because Parliament was going to rise on Thursday, the 2nd August. Some 
sort of statement would certainly be required before the adjournment, and, 
further, the convenience of Ministers had to be considered, all of whom were 
making plans to go away in the latter part of the week. It was indispensable 
therefore that we should have the time and opportunity to consider the Allied 
reply in the course of next week, and however useful a delay might be in 
enabling the Belgian influence to make itself still further felt, I did not feel 
that hypothetical advantage outweighed the imperative necessity of an early 
answer. It looked to me, I said, as though M. Poincaré were deliberately 
running away to the country in order to escape the Belgian Ministers and to 
force them to accept his draft, and for my part, if I were in the position of 
MM. Theunis and Jaspar, inasmuch as Brussels is only four hours from Paris, 
I should at once have sent a telegram to M. Poincaré saying that I was coming, 
and I should have got into the train and presented myself at the Quaid’ Orsay 
for an interview, which in these circumstances could hardly have been refused. 
As it is, it was not for me to advise the Belgian Ministers as to what they 
should do, but I had observed in the press that there was some talk of a 
separate Belgian answer, and I enquired whether there was any likelihood 
that this course might be adopted. 

The Ambassador could not reply with definiteness, but thought it by no 
means impossible, if M. Poincaré insisted on giving his reply at the beginning 
of next week, that the Belgian Government, if they had failed in the interim 
to modify it, might be compelled to adopt that course. Anyhow, he would 
telephone to his Government at once what had passed between us and would 
let me know the result. 

In the course of our conversation his Excellency, as it were in a digression, 
let fall two observations which I have no doubt were designed. The first was 
that, if the total reparation payment which is to be made by Germany were 
to be reduced, it was only fair that the proportions fixed two [sic] years agot 
between the Allied Powers should be revised, and that those who had suffered 
most should, under the reduced sum, be allowed to get more. 

I earnestly advised his Excellency not to pursue this matter. I said that I 
had a very vivid recollection of the almost innumerable Conferences in 
England,’ at Boulogne,’ at Brussels’ and at Spa,’ when the proportions were 
fixed. It was not a matter which concerned France and Belgium and Great 
Britain alone, but all the Allies who were entitled to reparations, and I could 
not conceive anything more unfortunate than that the whole of that very 
complicated matter should be reopened and an attempt made to arrive at a 
new division. Moreover, I hardly thought that the suggestion should come 
from Belgium, who had already achieved a priority for herself and had 
received very substantial payments in respect of reparations. 


4 The reference presumably i is to the Spa Agreement of D 16, 1920 (see Vol. VIII, 
No. 77, n. 3). . § See Vol. VIIL. 
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The Ambassador took my advice in good part and dropped the subject, 
contenting himself with remarking that, at any rate, Belgium had not 
received all to which she was entitled. 

His second point was, as I understood it, a statement of the same pro- 
position in another form. He thought that if discussions were resumed and if 
an Allied Conference, or something like it, were to take place, Belgian claims 
for the restoration of her devastated areas ought to be met and settled in 
advance. l 

To this I replied that other countries had claims as well, and had received 
less satisfaction than had Belgium, and that I did not see how any fresh 
preferences or priorities could be created. 

The conversation of the Ambassador left me with the knowledge that his 
Government were making their usual endeavour to assuage the temper and 
to modify the tone of M. Poincaré, but it did not inspire me with any great 
confidence that they will be more successful in this effort than they have been 
on previous occasions. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 315 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Kennard (Rome) 
No. 951 [C 13159/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1923 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador was the first of the Foreign Representatives who 
called upon me this afternoon with reference to the question of the Ruhr. He 
came to convey to me the definite opinions of Signor Mussolini upon the two 
Notes! that had been submitted by the British Government. The Italian 
Government were entirely with us in what we had said about the cessation of 
passive resistance and also about the simultaneous modification of the military 
régime now existing in the Ruhr, leading up to its complete evacuation. 

Concerning the appointment of an expert body to advise the Reparation 
Commission as to Germany’s capacity to pay and as to the mode of payment, 
the Italian Government, who were somewhat surprised that our letter to the 
Allies contained no mention of the question of inter-Allied debts, would be 
prepared to agree to this expert enquiry on condition that the question of 
these debts was examined and settled at the same time. 

Here I explained to the Ambassador that the subject of the Allied debts 
had been deliberately omitted from the letter to the Allies for two reasons: 
firstly, it was held to be implied in the suggestion that inter-Allied discussions 
should be opened as soon as possible, whether by conference or otherwise, for 
the purpose of elaborating a comprehensive plan for a general and final 


1. No. 306. 
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financial settlement; and, secondly, inasmuch as we contemplated inviting an 
American expert to take part in the enquiry, we did not wish to say anything 
at this stage that might induce the American Government, who were very 
sensitive on the point of the debts to America, to withhold their assent.2 

As regards the debt of Italy, however, I was rather surprised to receive the 
views of the Italian Government, because I was under the impression that 
the regulation of the Italian debt to ourselves had formed one of the bases of 
the agreement arrived at a short time ago between the Italian expert, Signor 
Pirelli, who had been sent to this country for the purpose, and Mr. Niemeyer, 
the Treasury expert, who had represented us here.3 I did not carry in my 
mind the precise terms of this Agreement, but I was under the impression 
that it covered the whole ground. 

The Ambassador then asked whether this Agreement had received the 
assent of His Majesty’s Government, because in that case it would satisfy all 
his anxieties upon the subject. 

I replied that it had never been placed before the Cabinet, although I had 
little doubt that any agreement arrived at on such a matter by the Foreign 
Office and the Treasury in combination would be favourably regarded by 
them, but that I should require to refresh my memory by reading the Agree- 
ment again in order to see if there was anything in the existing situation that 
compelled a modification of the position then taken up. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 
2 Cf. No. 392, below. 3 See No. 238. 
No. 316 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 827 [C 13160/1 [18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador called upon me to present the reply of the Belgian 
Government! to the recent British note.2 He handed me a paper containing 
this reply which he invited me to read. I did so, and then proceeded to give 
him my first impressions which, I regretted to tell him, were those of some 
disappointment. 

In the first place, the main British proposition had been that a reply ofsome 
sort ought to be returned to the Germans; secondly, that the reply ought, if 
possible, to be one in which the Allies could all join; and, thirdly, we had 
submitted a draft as a basis of discussion, and, if necessary, of amendment. 
To this proposal the Belgian Government had practically given no response. 
All they had said was that if the considerations which they had submitted in 
their note, many of which were of a somewhat contentious character, were 


1 Not printed (C 13106/1/18). _ 2 No. 306. 3 Enclosure in No. 306. 
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favourably received, they thought that an agreement might be reached upon 
the text of a common reply. That, I thought, was not a very hopeful omen 
for the early despatch of the proposed answer. Moreover, when I looked to 
the body of the note, I discovered that it contained the proposition that if any 
reduction were made in the total debt of Germany, the French and the 
Belgians were to seize the opportunity to profit by it, on the ground that the 
devastated regions were on French and Belgian territory; any money received 
was apparently to be ear-marked for them; the proportions laid down at Spa 
in 19204 were to be revised, and apparently other countries, such, for instance, 
as Great Britain, were either to get a less proportion or to get nothing at all. 
I could not encourage the Ambassador to hope that that was a solution which 
would be very favourably received by my Government. 

Secondly, although the Belgian Government was apparently willing to 
consider the question of an advisory body of experts, I gathered from the 
Belgian note that they were to be entirely in the hands of the Reparation 
Commission and were to do practically only what the latter desired. 

It was when we came, however, to the question of cessation of passive 
resistance and the steps to be taken in consequence thereof that the Belgian 
note caused me the greatest disappointment. It amounted to practically a 
repetition of the exact propositions in almost identically the same words 
which had been employed a month ago,’ and of which I had earnestly 
pressed for an amplification. All that the Belgian Government would agree 
to do was, when Germany had completely and unreservedly renounced all 
passive resistance, to consider with the French Government, the modifications 
which might be necessary to give the occupation a less military character, 
and one which would not interfere with the economic life of the country. 

I confessed that I did not think this sufficient either to induce the German 
Government to give way, or to encourage Great Britain to exercise strong 
pressure on her to that effect. 

The Ambassador expressed himself somewhat disappointed with the 
reception I had given to his note, which he hoped would be mitigated by a 
more careful perusal on my part, and then added, though he begged me not 
to communicate the observation to his French colleague, who he knew was 
coming a little later,® that if I was dissatisfied with his reply he wondered 
what would be my impression of the French answer when it was placed in my 
hands, 

Before he left the Ambassador asked whether it would not be both possible 
and desirable that the Ministers of the principal Powers should meet in 
conference at an early date, in order to pursue the matter by personal con- 
versations. His Excellency had heard that I was going to Bagnoles for a cure. 
Could I not stop at Deauville and take part in a meeting of the character 
proposed? | 

I said that, while meetings of Allied statesmen might be very fruitful, if 
there was any basis of common agreement for their discussions, on the other 
hand if they separated after failing to agree, matters were left worse than they 

# See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 5 See No, 286. 6 See No. 318, below. 
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were before. I had no reason to believe that M. Poincaré would favour any 
such meeting and, though I had not yet read his reply, yet it seemed from the 
Ambassador’s forecast? that it was not likely to be of a character that would 
render agreement at all easy. 
I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


7 See No. 314. 


No. 317 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1104 [C 13161/2719/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1923 
My Lord, 

The German Ambassador came to see me in the interval between the 
conversations of the Belgian! and the French representatives? this afternoon, 
but his object was not to speak to me about the question at issue between the 
Allies, but to call my attention to the serious condition of affairs in Germany 
itself. I had probably read in the papers, he said, the account of the riots that 
had already taken place in several German cities. The extraordinary and 
almost incredible fall in the value of the mark had brought on a food crisis of 
the most acute description.3 If the German population were faced with the 
risk of starvation, there was no knowing what they might do. For the 
present the Government had the situation well in hand, but he was seriously 
alarmed as to the future. 

I asked him what were the remedies which his Government proposed to 
apply. He answered that they were three in number. The first was the issue 
without delay of a gold loan in the country, which he thought might be taken 
up and might produce a considerable sum; the second, the levy of new taxes 
including something like a capital levy; and the third, the substitution of a 
new system for levying the taxes so raised. The present system had been 
extremely defective in practice and public opinion would support the 
institution of something much more drastic. The Reichstag would meet in 
ten days’ time. He believed his Government were strong enough to carry the 
proposed measures through, although it might be six weeks or more before 
they were brought into operation. 

I replied by expressing considerable surprise that, if these measures were so 
necessary—and the German Government was itself largely responsible for the 
unparalleled collapse of their currency—they had not taken them before, and 
I asked whether in the interval the unrestricted production of paper marks 
would still continue. 

His Excellency said there was no alternative, but that as soon as the new 


1 See No. 316. 2 See No. 318, below. 3 See Enclosure. 
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measures were carried into execution he thought that it might be possible to 
stop the paper currency and definitely to stabilise the exchange. He wanted 
very much to know whether the British Government would give any assist- 
ance, direct or indirect, in this attempt on the part of Germany to re-establish 
her economic position. 

I asked him exactly what he meant, for I did not quite see what we could 
do, and to this he replied that a general assurance of sympathy would be very 
encouraging to his Government, and that there were ways in which that 
assistance might take an even more direct form. For instance, would we be in 
favour of Germany applying.to be a member of the League of Nations at the 
forthcoming meeting of the Assembly,+ and would we support an attempt by 
Germany to refer the question of reparations either to the League of Nations 
itself, or to one of the international tribunals in connection therewith. 

I replied that the Ambassador knew well that the British Government had 
always been in favour of the admission of Germany to the League,’ but that I 
thought they would be well advised to delay making the request until they 
saw what happened in the next week or two with regard to the attitude of the 
Allies, and that in any case it would be extremely unwise to couple with 
their request to be admitted, if it were to be put forward, any condition such 
as that of which I had heard in more than one quarter, namely, that Germany 
would demand to be represented on the Council of the League. That 
demand would, I felt sure, ensure the immediate refusal of the proposal. The 
German Government would, however, be in a better position to decide upon 
the whole question in two or three weeks from now, and before the Assembly 
met. The same remark applied to their question about reference to the 
League of Nations, or to the International Court, and here I said that they 
must be very careful not to put themselves in a position where they received, 
as they might receive, at a meeting of the council where a decision had to be 
unanimous, a rebuff at the hands of Belgium and France. 

The Ambassador concurred that it would be better for his Government to 
postpone a decision upon all these points until a rather later date. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon or KEDLESTON 


Enciosure IN No. 317 
Note by German Ambassador 


Translation GERMAN EMBASSY, LONDON, July 30, 1923 


The German Ambassador in previous conversations has already had the 
honour of giving the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs a description of the 
seriousness of conditions in Germany and the necessity for a speedy clearing- 
up of the whole political situation. The anxiety expressed in these conver- 
sations has been confirmed by the development of events in the last days. It is 


4 The fourth meeting of the Assembly was due to be held at Geneva on September 3. 
5 See No. 319, below. 
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an ominous sign that the mark, following upon its latest tremendous collapse, 
is now beginning to lose its purchasing power in internal trade in Germany 
also. At the same time the Reichsbank no longer has sufficient foreign 
currency to make it possible for industry and for the State to procure from 
abroad the necessities of life, with special reference to coal and foodstuffs. 
The dreary foreign outlook, together with the destruction of the currency and 
the resulting chaos in the whole economic structure, have produced the 
result that the population are beginning to lose confidence in the State and in 
themselves, Distrust of the depreciating currency is driving goods from the 
market, while the late harvest has produced an exceptionally alarming 
scarcity of foodstuffs in the towns and especially in Berlin. The increasing 
desperation of the masses is being exploited with success by the Radical 
agitators of the Extreme Left and Right to such an extent that already at 
different points in the Reich disturbances have taken place, and blood has 
actually been shed in Breslau, Leipzig, Dresden and Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
These at present isolated outbreaks may at any time be followed by serious 
conflicts. 

The Government are resolved to take vigorous steps against any kind of 
outbreak, and to break down with the small police and military strength still 
left to them any attempt either from Left or Right to shake internal order. 
The Government hope that the modest forces at their disposal will be 
sufficient to avert any organised political attack of the Radicals, and they 
have succeeded in preventing the demonstrations of the Communists which 
were planned for yesterday from taking place. But the Government at the 
moment can feel no confidence that these forces will continue to be sufficient 
to protect the State in the event of the population, already in a high state of 
tension, being driven by hunger in unorganised masses on to the streets. 

The Government intend to take early and energetic steps to meet the 
danger of famine. Further depreciation of the exchange must be prevented 
by all available means; and further increase of taxation is contemplated, as 
well as the issue of a gold loan carrying with it taxation privileges; both of 
these measures with the object of enabling a limitation to be imposed on the 
printing of notes and of preparing the way for the eventual cessation of 
printing. The attempts hitherto made to counteract the decrease in gold 
values of the revenues by constant increase in the rates of taxation, have, 
owing to the ever-increasing depreciation of the mark, not produced the 
desired result; nevertheless further plans have been elaborated for reckoning 
in full the actual present value of fortunes and incomes at the time of pay- 
ment of taxation. Laws with this object will be laid before the Reichstag on 
its reassembly, which has been fixed for the gth August, and these will be 
passed with the utmost speed. 
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No. 318 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2497 [C 13162/1/18] 

FOREIGN OFFICE, July 30, 1923 
Sir, 
The French Ambassador was the last! of the Foreign Representatives to 
call upon me this afternoon with a view to handing me the French reply.” 
I asked whether he would like me to read it through in his presence and ifhe 
desired to make any observations upon it. 

He said it was rather for me to make observations when I had perused the 
document. I therefore read the latter, which was of considerable length, and 
told the Ambassador in conclusion that it struck me as being of a very 
disappointing and even disquieting character. It was certainly written in a 
very controversial tone. It met every suggestion of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment? either with questions or with opposition. It appeared likely to result in 
a correspondence or a controversy that might go on for weeks, if not for 
months, and it seemed to give no hope whatever of any conjoint reply to the 
German note.‘ Indeed, if I might judge from a hasty perusal of the whole 
paper, I was afraid that it might be regarded by my Government as a rebuff 
to what had certainly been a sincere and well-intentioned advance on their 
part, based upon an honest conviction of the value of the alliance between 
France and Great Britain. 

The Ambassador asked me not to use the word rebuff, and hoped that a 
more careful study would enable me to modify my impression. He explained 
that national pride prevented his Government and his country from receding 
in any way from the position they had already taken up. They would not 
have any conversation, direct or indirect, with Germany until passive 
resistance had been absolutely abandoned, they could not concede any 
modification of the question of the payments due from Germany, and they 
would not evacuate the Ruhr until the last of those payments had been made. 
They were dealing, it must be remembered, not with an ally, but with an 
enemy, and an enemy who was treacherous and evasive at every point. No 
assurances given by Germany would satisfy France. She would only be 
Satisfied with definite results. 

When his Excellency used this rather emphatic language, I asked him to 
remember that the British Government also had a point of national pride and 
national self-respect to consider. Seven months ago we had indicated our 
complete disagreement with the French policy in the Ruhr.5 Nevertheless 
we had done our best to make our disagreement as little as possible offensive 
to them. At length, as time had passed and the situation had grown worse, 
we had been impelled by a sense both of the public interest and of our own to 


1 See Nos. 315, 316, and 317. 2 Of July 30 (C 13105/1/18), not printed. 
3 See No. 306. 4 See No. 254, n. 1. See also No. 258. 
5 See Nos. 2-4. 
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deviate from that attitude and to take up a more independent line. This we 
had done in the face not only of our own Parliament but of the world, and 
the attitude had been warmly endorsed by both. It was impossible for us to 
desist from that line of policy and conduct. How could His Majesty’s 
Government with any sense of self-respect allow themselves to be put off 
again with the objections and the refusals which they had declined to accept 
many weeks ago? The French reply did not indicate the smallest advance in 
a single particular, and I felt certain that if, as was more than likely, the 
correspondence that had passed between us had to be given to the public, 
there would be but one opinion as to the conciliatory nature of the proposals 
which we had made. My colleagues, I thought, would be especially per- 
turbed at the curt manner, amounting almost to a snub, in which their offer 
to consider the question of French security had been met. 

The Ambassador replied that no such offence was meant, and that all that 
M. Poincaré intended was to point out that the question of security had 
nothing to do with that of reparations. Ifit had to be considered, it ought to 
be considered quite independently at a later stage, when the French Govern- 
ment would be prepared to receive any proposal which we might like to 
make. 

The second observation which I made was this. I thought M. Poincaré, 
and quite possibly the Ambassador himself, were inclined to rely a little too 
much, as evidence of the state of public opinion in England, upon what they 
read in the ‘Daily Mail’, and its various satellite papers, and in the ‘Morning 
Post’. I did not believe that these papers reflected public opinion as a whole, 
and when it was known what was the nature of the advance we had made, 
and how it had been met, I felt that the British Government would be 
supported by an almost complete consensus of opinion in this country. 

To this his Excellency replied that in any case opinion in England was 
divided, whereas opinion in France was absolutely united and firm. M. 
Poincaré could not possibly adopt any other line than that which he had 
taken, and if the British Government were in the same position it would have 
done exactly the same itself. 

This did not seem a very fruitful line of discussion, so I concluded by saying 
that I would give to the French paper the full and careful scrutiny to which it 
was entitled, and I hoped to be able to give his Excellency the considered 
views of His Majesty’s Government at a later date in the week.® 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


6 See No. 330, below. 
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No. 319 


Memorandum respecting the Admission of Germany to the League of 
Nations 


[C 13587 2038/18)* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 1, 1923 


The question of the admission of Germany to the League was first raised in 
the autumn of 1920 owing to the fact that the question of the admission: of 
new States to the League was upon the agenda of the assembly which met in 
November 1920.' At this time the French Government made it plain that 
they were opposed to the entry of Germany until she had given real proof of 
the execution of her treaty obligations in accordance with article 1 of the 
Covenant of the League, which reads: ‘Any fully self-governing State... 
may become a member of the League if its admission is agreed to by two- 
thirds of the assembly, provided that it shall give effective guarantees of its 
sincere intention to observe its international obligations and shall accept 
such regulations as may be prescribed by the League in regard to its military, 
naval and air forces and armaments.’ 

2. The question came up again in July 1921, when Mr. Fisher? had an 
interview with M. Millerand.s M. Millerand then stated that before 

. Germany could come into the League the stability of the Wirth Government 
must be assured and it must have given substantial proof that it was anxious 
to execute its treaty obligations. 

3. The next occasion when the question was raised was at the end of 
April 1922, when it was thought well to ascertain the attitude of Germany 
towards admission to the League before the 1922 assembly met.* The 
German objections were then put forward in an unofficial memorandum 
handed by Herr von Haniel, Under-Secretary of State, to Lord D’Abernon.5 
They were:— 


(1) The method of admission under article 1 of the covenant. 

(2) Germany would not immediately have a permanent seat on the 
council. 

(3) Even if Germany were admitted to the council, it would scarcely be 
possible for her to influence decisions referred to the council under 
the Treaty of Versailles, as she would find herself faced with almost 
the same body as the Ambassadors’ Conference. 


1 At Geneva, November 15~December 18. See League of Nations, Records of the First 
Assembly, Plenary Meetings (Geneva, 1920), pp. 261-2, 561-8, 570-9, 581-95, 597-640, 642- 
52, and 664-70. 

2 President of the Board of Education, 1916-22, and British delegate to the Council of 


the League of Nations. 

3 This conversation of July 16 was reported to the Foreign Office in Paris telegram 
No. 492 of that date, not printed. 

4 The Third Assembly met September 4-30, 1922. 

5 A translation of this memorandum of May 6 was transmitted to the Foreign Office in 


Berlin despatch No. 354 of May 7, not printed. 
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(4) Distrust of German public opinion due to decisions in regard to 
Upper Silesia,é Eupen-Malmédy? and the Saar,® and also to the 
absence and unwillingness to join of the United States and Russia. 


4. About the same time a telegram was sent to Genoa asking the Prime 
Minister for his views as to the desirability of letting Germany know by means 
of a question and answer in the House that we were in favour of admitting 
Germany to the League.’ Though the Prime Minister approved this pro- 
posal, action was suspended!® on Lord Curzon pointing out the undesir- 
ability of such action at that moment owing to the recent conclusion of the 
Treaty of Rapallo. On the 18th May, 1922, the German Chancellor 
informed Mr. Lloyd George at Genoa that he was personally in favour of the 
League of Nations, but that German opinion was hostile.12 

5. In answer to a question in Parliament on the 25th May, 1922,13 it was 
stated that the question of the admission of Germany to the League depended 
primarily on the desire and initiative of Germany herself and that it would be 
premature for His Majesty’s Government to decide on any course of action 
until these were known. 

6. The reasons for the admission of Germany to the League were set out in 
a memorandum by Lord Robert Cecil'4 dated the 6th June, 1922.15 They 
were :— 


(1) The League ought to be universal. 

(2) German minorities in Poland and Czechoslovakia are under the pro- 
tection of the League. ` 

(3) Administrative and political problems in connection with the Saar, 
Danzig and Upper Silesia are continually arising and decisions are 
given affecting German interests. 

(4) It would remove one of the obstacles to American participation by 
destroying the idea that the League is run by the Entente. 

(5) It might defeat the danger of Russo-German collaboration against the 
Entente. 


7. In answer to a question in Parliament on the 26th June, 1922,16 as to the 
attitude of His Majesty’s Government towards the admission of Germany to 
the League of Nations the following reply was returned :— 


‘This is not a question which concerns Great Britain alone and it pri- 
marily concerns Germany herself, but, as far as His Majesty’s Government 


6 See Vol. XVI, No. 329. See also S. Wambaugh, Plebiscites since the World War (Wash- 
ington, 1933), vol. i, pp. 206-70. 

7 See Wambaugh, op. cit., pp. 518-38. 

8 See Appendix. See also Vol. XX, Nos. 190 and 265. 

9 See Vol. XX, No. 214. 10 See ibid., No. 218. 
1 See ibid., No. 215. See also B.F.S.P., vol. 118, pp. 586-7. 

12 See Vol. XIX, No. 140. 

13 See 154 H.C, Deb. 5 s., col. 1409. 

14 A delegate for South Africa at the Assembly of the League of Nations. 

15 See Vol, XX, No. 227, Enclosure. 
16 See 155 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1638-9. 
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are concerned, we would support a proposal to admit Germany to the 
League of Nations.’ 


8. On the 4th July, 1922, Lord Curzon [sic] had the following conver- 
sation!7 with the French Ambassador :— 


‘I told him that we were in favour of Germany joining the League, largely 
because we thought that so long as she was excluded she would naturally 
direct her policy towards arrangement with Russia rather than towards 
relations with her neighbours on the west. I also told him that I believed 
that an overwhelming majority of neutral nations would favour Germany’s 
admission—a proposition with which I understood him to agree. He ex- 
pressed, however, great doubt whether Germany would herself desire to 
enter the League, since there was a large body of German opinion which 
held that such a course would, in fact, be to sign again the Treaty of 
Versailles and publicly to acquiesce in the partition of Upper Silesia.’ 


g. On the rath July, 1922, Dr. Wirth told Lord D’Abernon that the whole 
matter depended on the attitude of England towards Germany.8 If England 
did not extend goodwill to her, she could be outvoted by countries like 
Czechoslovakia and Poland, organised and marshalled by France, which 
would be worse than Germany’s position outside the League. 

10. On the 25th July Lord D’Abernon reported that Dr. Wirth had sent 
him a private letter'® showing that Germany could not apply for admission 
unless— 


(a) She were not asked to reaffirm the Treaty of Versailles; 

(b) She were accepted as an equal; 

(c) She were guaranteed admission at the outset as a permanent member 
of the council. 


The Chancellor also said that he could not discuss the question with the 
German authorities unless confidentially informed of the views of His 
Majesty’s Government on the above points and on the effect of Germany’s 
entry on great political problems, such as— 


(1) Reparations. 
(2) Military control. 
(3) The occupation of the right bank of the Rhine. 


Germany could not enter into League relations with countries occupying 
her territory in excess of the Treaty of Versailles and claiming the right to 
impose similar sanctions in future. 


17 It was Lord Balfour, Lord President of the Council, and temporarily in charge of the 
Foreign Office May 25-August 8, 1922, during Lord Curzon’s illness, who had this 
Conversation with the French Ambassador. A record was transmitted to Paris in Foreign 
Office despatch No. 2125 of July 4, not printed. 

18 See Vol. XX, No. 243. 

19 Of July 25. A translation of this letter was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin 
despatch No. 585 of July 25, not printed. 
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11. On the 26th July, 1922, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, speaking at the opening 
of the International Peace Congress in London,” said that it was the desire 
of the British Government that Germany should apply for admission to the 
League of Nations that year, so that the last lingering reproach that the 
League was an engine to protect the policy of the victorious nations would be 
finally and effectively removed. 

12. On the gist July, 1922, to a question on the attitude of His Majesty’s 
Government towards the proposal that Germany should be invited to become 
a member of the council, the Prime Minister replied, ‘We should certainly 
have supported the application.’2! 

13. On the rst August, 1922, Lord Balfour?? drew up a memorandum23 
in which he reviewed the difficulties in the way of Germany’s admission to 
the League. The French objections were, he stated— 


(a) Germany’s admission to the League under the patronage of Great 
Britain would not make full co-operation between the Allies easier; 

(6) Germany was not carrying out her obligations, and was not therefore 
qualified for membership. 


As to the conditions required by the Germans, Lord Balfour referred to 
those formulated by Dr. Wirth in his letter to Lord D’Abernon summarised 
above (see paragraph 10), and pointed out the impossibility of His Majesty’s 
Government giving undertakings on any of the points raised by Dr. Wirth. 
Lord Balfour also drew attention to the undesirable discussions which might 
arise with the French Government in deciding whether the guarantees which 
Germany might give under article 1 of the covenant of her sincere intention 
to observe her international obligations were in fact ‘effective’. Lord Balfour 
concluded that he doubted whether His Majesty’s Government could 
promise Germany anything more than their vote. 

14. During August information was received that the French were asking 
the Esthonian, Latvian and Greek Governments, and probably other 
Governments, to support the French in opposing Germany’s admission to the 
League.24 It was intimated in the French press about this time that, were 
Germany, having been admitted to the League, then to apply for admission 
to the council, France would not hesitate to withdraw from the League. 

15. In September 1922 the German Majority Socialist party passed a 
resolution in favour of Germany’s entry into the League.25 

16. On the 1st February, 1923, M. Poincaré returned the following reply% 
in the Chamber to a question whether it was true that France would oppose 


20 For a report of this speech of July 25, see The Times, July 26, p. 16. 

21 See 157 H.C. Deb. 5 s., col. 984. 22 See n. 17. 

23 Annex (A), not printed. 

24 Reval telegram No. 29 of August 14, Riga telegram No. 58 of August 20, and Athens 
telegram No. 323 of August 22, not printed. 

25 Mr. Addison transmitted a summary of the proceedings of the Congress held at Augs- 
burg, September 17-21, in Berlin despatch No. 758 of September 23, not printed 

26 An extract from the Journal Officiel of February 1 was Rene to the Foreign Office 
in Paris despatch No. 252 of February 1, not printed. 
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the admission of Germany to the League, and in particular whether, if the 
majority of the assembly decided to invite Germany, France would con- 
template retiring from the League:— 


‘Le Gouvernement français a toujours estimé que la Société des Nations 
ne réaliserait pleinement son objet qu’à la condition de devenir universelle, 
et par conséquent de comprendre l’Allemagne. Mais l’admission, dans la 
Société, de tout État qui n’en est pas membre originaire, est soumise à des 
conditions que le pacte lui-même a définies: cet État doit adresser au secré- 
tariat de la Société une demande à cette fin; il doit, en second lieu, selon 
les expressions du pacte, “donner des garanties effectives de son intention 
d’observer ses engagements internationaux”. L’Autriche, la Bulgarie et la 
Hongrie, qui se trouvaient, au regard de la Société, dans la même situation 
que l’Allemagne, ont satisfait à ces conditions, et ont été admises. La 
Hongrie, notamment, a proclamé solennellement, devant la troisième 
assemblée, son acceptation formelle de l’article 1° du pacte et des devoirs 
qui en découlent. L’Allemagne, par contre, n’a pas fait jusqu'ici la 
demande exigée, et elle n’a cessé de manifester, par ses actes, sa volonté 
arrêtée de se soustraire aux engagements qu’elle a souscrits dans un traité 
dans lequel le Pacte de la Société des Nations est incorporé. Il n’a donc 
pas pu être question jusqu’à présent de son admission. Le Gouvernement 
français n’en demeure pas moins dans les mêmes dispositions à son égard. 
Il ne pourrait même qu’étre le premier à se féliciter d’un changement 
d’attitude de sa part, qui lui permettrait de prendre place dans la Société 
des Nations à côté des Puissances respectueuses de leurs engagements.’ 


17. On the 18th J[une], 1923, Lord Robert Cecil, in a minute to the Prime 
Minister and Lord Curzon,?’ urged that the British Government should press 
Germany to apply for membership, as this would smooth not only the way 
for her to join the Permanent Court of International Justice, but also the way 
for the United States of America to join both the League and the Permanent 
Court. Lord Robert Cecil thought French disapproval would be confined to 
a newspaper explosion. 

18. A memorandum for Lord Robert Cecil was drawn up on the 26th 
June,?7 of which the following is a summary :— 

The information in the possession of the Foreign Office went to show that 
there was no likelihood of the United States agreeing to become a member 
of the League in the near future, nor was there any intention at present 
of Germany making the necessary application. On the contrary, German 
distrust of the League had been recently accentuated by French-inspired 
suggestions of placing the Rhineland police and railways under League 
control. The opposition of the French Government was still to be feared, 
and thus the necessary majority in the assembly was unlikely. Further, the 
French were still certain to oppose Germany’s entry to the council, which was 
one of the German conditions of entering the League at all. For all these 


27 Not printed (C 11085/2038/18). 
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reasons, the Secretary of State considered that His Majesty’s Government 
would be exposing themselves to a needless and undesirable rebuff if they 
were to urge Germany at that time to apply for membership. 


No. 320 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Kennard (Rome) 
No. 967 [C 13309/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 2, 1923 
Sir, 

The Italian Ambassador came to the Foreign Office this afternoon in 
order to hand to me the Italian reply! to our note? about reparations and the 
Ruhr, which had only reached him in the morning. I explained to him that, 
although the statement read by the Prime Minister and myself3 had mentioned 
that a reply from Italy had not yet been received before I spoke in the House 
of Lords, yet, having heard that it was on its way, I had made a public 
acknowledgement of the fact.+ 

His Excellency then handed to me a paper with an English translation 
which I read. It appeared to me from a hurried perusal to confirm the 
attitude which the Italian Government had recently taken up, namely, that 
while it was thoroughly in accord with the British policy and suggestions, 
notably in respect of (1) the desirability of a new enquiry into Germany’s 
capacity for payment, (2) a consideration of the whole financial problem by 
the Allies, and (3) the conditions under which the cessation of passive 
resistance might be recommended to Germany, the Italian Government did 
not fail to combine with this agreement an expression of their special interest 
in the question of inter-Allied debts. 

The Marquis Torretta informed me that had the agreement arrived at by 
the British and Italian experts in London’ some time ago in this respect 
received the formal and definite adhesion of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Italian reply might have been more unequivocal and warm. 

I explained to him that in the overwhelming work that had fallen upon the 
Cabinet it had been quite impossible to take this step, and that indeed no 
immediate engagement on their part was necessary. The matter could be 
resumed later on. There was, however, I said, one omission from the note 
which his Excellency had just handed to me which I could not fail to notice, 
and that was that, like the other Allies, the Italian Government had failed to 
make any special reference to the draft reply to Germany © which was the pith 
of our policy and to which we had asked their assent. In the House of Lords 

t Not printed (G 13310/1/18). | 2 No. 306. 

3 For the identic statements on German reparations and the situation in the Ruhr made 
by Mr. Baldwin and Lord Curzon on August 2, see 167 H.C. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1769-72, and 
54 H.L. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1526-9, respectively. 


4 See 54 H.L. Deb. 5 s., col. 1562. 5 See No. 238. 
6 See Enclosure to No. 306. : 
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earlier in the day? the fact that the French and Belgian Governments had 
made no reference to this reply, and had volunteered no opinions upon it, had 
been regarded by the speakers as a mark of special difference of view, if not of 
discourtesy, on the part of France and Belgium; and, I went on to say, if it 
was now found that there was a similar omission in the Italian reply, the 
evident intention of the Italian Government to signify their accord with us 
would be considerably qualified by their amenability to the same charge 
which had been made against the French and the Belgians. 

I suggested therefore to the Ambassador, while asking his assent to the 
publication of the Italian letter, which he readily gave, that he might think it 
desirable to telegraph to Signor Mussolini to suggest the insertion of a para- 
graph or a sentence in the letter in which the Italian Government should 
express their general approval of the policy of a common reply to Germany, 
and should, if convenient, indicate their acceptance of the general tone and 
substance of the particular draft which we had proposed. 

His Excellency then went on to ask me if I contemplated sending this reply 
or another reply to the Germans in conjunction with his Government. I said 
that I thought this was no longer necessary, partly because I did not want to 
take any step that would seem to exaggerate the difference between the 
Allies, and partly because when we published the correspondence, as we were 
about to do, and when it was found to include our draft reply to the Germans, 
the latter would understand at once what was the nature of the response that 
we had desired to send, and would not require any separate communication 
to be addressed to them. 

I discussed with the Ambassador the steps that lay immediately before us 
and indicated that, in my view, there would now be a short space in which 
we should be able to see what verdict was passed by public opinion in each 
country upon the policy that we had proposed. I said I had very little doubt 
that in this country it would be favourable, and that the general view would 
be that in our suggested rejoinder to the Germans we had gone as far as was 
possible, perhaps even farther, in the direction of espousing the cause of the 
French. What public opinion in France might say, and what degree of 
pressure it might be able to exert on M. Poincaré, I could not forecast. But 
even there I could not help thinking that there would be a considerable 
body of opinion that would regard a definite rupture, as resulting from 
the situation now disclosed, as throwing a responsibility upon the French 
Government which it might be reluctant to bear. 

The Ambassador promised to telegraph to Rome in the sense in which I 
had suggested, and he had little doubt about receiving a favourable reply. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


7 See 54 H.L. Deb. 5 s., cols. 1540-65. 
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No. 321 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 3, 5.45 p.m.) 
No. 729 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 13339/1/18] 
Urgent PARIS, August 3, 1923 

Evening press publishes text of instructions to French Ambassador of 14th 
June! and of French note of goth July.? 

Communiqué states this decision has been taken in view of action of His 
Majesty’s Government in communicating to Parliament? précis of draft reply 
to Germany,‘ in announcing their intention to publish at earliest possible 
date documents setting forth their views during recent negotiations and in 
requesting their allies to consent to publication of latter’s own notes.5 

1 See No. 292, Enclosure. 

2 Not printed. See, however, No. 318. 

3 See No. 320, n. 3. 

+ See No. 306, Enclosure. 

s Sir E. Crowe had minuted (August 2): ‘I spoke to the French and Belgian ambassadors 
today on the subject of the proposed publication of recent correspondence respecting 
Germany’s offer of June 7 [see No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258]. I explained that we were 
about to lay before parliament, among other papers: 

Lord Curzon’s note to Count S[ain]t-Aulaire of June 13 [No. 264]—with the substitu- 
tion of the word (verbal) “statement” for the word Aide-mémoire, when reference is 
made to the paper handed in by the ambassador. 

The Belgian Aide-mémoire of July 3 (see enclosure in Lord Curzon’s despatch to Sir 
G. Grahame, No. 720 of July 3 [No. 286]), the heading “Aide-mémoire” being replaced 
by the words: “Record of Verbal Statement made by the Belgian Ambassador to the 
Marquess Curzon of K[edleston] on July 3, 1923.” 

The Note communicated by the French Ambassador on July 6 (see enclosure in Lord 
Curzon’s despatch [to] Lord Crewe, No. 2267 of July 6 [No. 292]), with the omission 
of the 5th paragraph, beginning with the words: “Mais autant il est disposé.” 

The French Ambassador’s note of July 30 [see No. 318]. 

The Belgian Ambassador’s note of July 30 [see No. 316]. 

‘The Ambassadors promised to telegraph at once to their governments to ask whether 
there was any objection.’ 

These documents were published as a White Paper by His Majesty’s Government in 
Cmd. 1943 of 1923, Correspondence with the Allied Governments respecting Reparation Payments by 
Germany. 


No. 322 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 4, 8.45 a.m.) 


No. 182 Telegraphic: by bag [C 13360/1/18] 
Confidential BRUSSELS, August 3, 1923 


My immediately preceding telegram.! 
In course of discussion with M. Jaspar I said that people seemed to think 


t Of August 3 in which Sir G. Grahame reported: ‘[M. Jaspar] did not wish to make an 
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England had no claims for reparation worth taking into account, apart from 
military pensions. I reminded him that the original claims submitted by 
Great Britain to the Reparation Commission, excluding pensions and 
separation allowances, amounted to over 800,000,0001., the largest item being 
between 700,000,000/. and 800,000,000/. in respect of shipping losses. I had 
always failed to see why there should be a weaker case for compensation as 
regards a ship destroyed at sea than a building on land. 

In discussing the Belgian note,? what appears to me to be an important 
point came up. When I said that the Belgians held out no prospect that they 
would evacuate the Ruhr until Germany had completed her payments, M. 
Jaspar declared that this was not so. If they got other ‘gages’ on which they 
could absolutely rely—and he instanced the arrangement made last year 
between Belgium and Germany for the discounting of six-monthly bills3— 
they would not insist upon holding on to the Ruhr. I said this did not tally 
with M. Poincaré’s emphatic declarations. M. Jaspar nevertheless maintained 
that, as far as Belgium was concerned, it was correct. 

The end of our conversation was very hurried, as the Duke of Aosta* was 
arriving, but I asked whether I was authorised to report this statement. 
M. Jaspar replied that for the present I had better not report it otherwise 
than unofficially. 

Apparently the Belgian Ministers think that what appears in their written 
notes need not be taken as their final word: hence their anxiety for oral 
discussion. 


official proposal unless he was sure that it would not be rejected, but I might say unofficially 
that I knew the Belgian Ministers, while not asking for a regular conference, believed that 
if they could go to Paris and thence to London there would still be found a way out of the 
present impasse. They would like to do so before the British counter-replies were sent off. 
When I remarked that M. Poincaré seemed absolutely obdurate, he declined to admit that 
this was an insuperable difficulty.’ 

2 See No. 316, n. 1. 

3 See Vol. XX, Nos. 79-93. 

+ Cousin of King Victor-Emmanuel III of Italy. The Duke was on an official visit to 
Belgium, August 3-7, in order to present to the towns of Liège and Dixmude the Italian 
War Cross conferred on them by the King of Italy. 


No. 323 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2545 [C 13356/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1923 
Sir, 
I transmit to you herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took 
place today between the French Ambassador and Sir Eyre Crowe on the 


German reparation question. 
Tam, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 
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Note by Sir E. Crowe 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1923 


The French Abadin called this afternoon and read to me an extract 
from a telegram which he had received from M. Poincaré, dealing with our 
proposal to publish the recent correspondence respecting German repara- 
tions M. Poincaré declared that if His Majesty’s Government had decided 
to publish, the French Government had no objection to the inclusion of 
their notes. The French Government, on their part, would proceed to the 
publication of the correspondence in Paris; and they claimed the liberty to 
proceed with this at once, without waiting for publication in London. The 
Ambassador took this opportunity of assuring me that nothing was further 
from the mind of M. Poincaré than the idea of abandoning the interchange of 
views between our two Governments for the purpose of arriving at a general 
agreement as to the lines on which a settlement of the reparation problem 
should be sought. The Ambassador professed to see no difficulty whatever in 
this result being shortly achieved; but when I pointed out to him that M. 
Poincaré’s recent communication? did not seem to hold out any prospect of 
reaching an agreement on essentials, and when I asked what further steps 
M. Poincaré contemplated taking, the Ambassador admitted that he could 
give no indication. He could only reiterate his constant belief that an arrange- 
ment was certain and, in reality, easy. 

Comte de Saint-Aulaire incidentally asked whether Lord Curzon would 
pass through Paris when he proceeded to Bagnoles at the end of next week.3 
If he did, a meeting, however short, with M. Poincaré could of course easily 
be arranged, and would undoubtedly do good. Such a meeting might even, 
he suggested, form a preliminary to a more exhaustive exchange of views 
which might possibly hereafter be arranged between M. Poincaré and Mr. 
Baldwin. 

I said I did not know what Lord Curzon’s exact plans were, nor even 
whether his journey would take him through Paris or not. As for a meeting 
between our Prime Ministers, it would no doubt be important to consider 
whether it was likely to pave the way to a better understanding, or whether it 
might not, if agreement were not reached, tend rather to accentuate the 
difference between our two Governments than to dissipate them. I confessed 
that if the views expressed in such uncompromising way in M. Poincaré’s 
notes and speeches represented, as M. Poincaré was never tired of asserting, 
France’s last word on the matter of reparations, I found it difficult to believe 
that any way could be found by personal discussion to harmonise with the 
British view. 

The Ambassador made the usual statement that what he had said was 
merely the expression of his own private opinion, that he had no authority 
whatever for even mentioning the subject of a personal interview between 

1 See No. 321, n. 5. 
2 See No. 318. 
3 See No. 316. 
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M. Poincaré on one hand, and Lord Curzon and Mr. Baldwin on the other, 


and he begged me to regard his remarks as purely personal. 
E. A. GROWE 


No, 324 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1135 [C 13399/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1923 
My Lord, 

I transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place today between the German Ambassador and Sir Eyre 
Crowe on the subject of the statement made in Parliament on the and 
instant concerning the German reparation question.! 
I am, etc., 

Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


EncLosure IN No. 324 
Note by Sir E. Crowe 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 3, 1923 


The German Ambassador called this morning and spoke, evidently in a 
somewhat perturbed state of mind, on the subject of the statements made 
yesterday in both Houses of Parliament regarding German reparations. The 
Ambassador said he was much taken aback by the words in which reference 
had been made to the question of passive resistance. He now gathered that 
the British Government were supporting the French demand that the 
German Government should call off passive resistance, unconditionally 
making a complete surrender to the French on the question of the occupation 
of the Ruhr. He repeated what he had before declared—that this was a 
course which no German Government could adopt, but he had always 
understood from conversations with the Secretary of State that if Germany 
did consent to withdraw her orders for passive resistance she could count on 
thereby gaining tangible advantages. In fact, there was to be a counterpart 
to Germany making such a serious concession. If it now appeared that the 
British Government no longer held out any hope of counter-concessions 
being made, it was to be feared that this would react most disastrously on 
the feeling of the population in the Ruhr, and might precipitate disorders. 

I reminded the Ambassador that both the Secretary of State and myself, 
whenever we discussed this question of passive resistance with him,? had 
never failed to make it quite clear that, in our opinion, the German Govern- 
ment would be ill-advised to endeavour to drive a bargain over this matter, 


1 See No. 320, n. 3. 2 See e.g. Nos. 276 and 303. 
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and that the German Government, in taking the desired step, might rely on 
the favourable effect which it was bound to produce on the attitude of France 
and Belgium, notably as regards the character and relation of the occu- 
pation. When the Ambassador came to see the papers which we were about 
to publish,3 he would convince himself that the line taken by the British 
Government was in entire accordance with the advice so often given to him 
informally by the Secretary of State, and I did not think there was any reason 
for the German Government to look forward to the publication with any 
apprehension on this score. The Ambassador, after throwing out several 
hints, finally asked a definite question, whether it would not be possible for me 
confidentially to inform him of the contents of the proposed reply ¢ to the 
German note: which our Allies had not accepted, but which he understood 
would be published in a few days’ time. He said that, if the note was in the 
sense that I had indicated, it would immensely relieve the tension at Berlin if 
he could give his Government an assurance to that effect. I said I had no 
authority to give him the information he asked for, and I very much doubted 
whether the Secretary of State would authorise me to give it, although I was 
willing to ask him. If Lord Curzon did not see his way to meet the Ambassa- 
dor’s request, I said it was a case for the German Government to exercise a 
little patience for a short time. The Ambassador asked when the publication 
would be likely to take place: I explained that this depended to some extent 
on our receiving the assent of the Allied Governments to the inclusion of their 
several communications in the collection of papers to be issued, but I thought 
that at the end of a week or ten days the correspondence might be ready for 
publication. 
E. A. C. 
3 See No. 321, n. 5. * See Enclosure to No. 306. 


5 See No. 254, n. 1, and No, 258. 
6 Lord Curzon saw no need to give this information to the German Ambassador in 


advance of publication. 


No. 325 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Kennard (Rome) 
No. 987 [C 1359511118] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 7, 1923 
Sir, 

With reference to my despatch No. 967 of the 2nd instant,! I transmit to 
you herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took place today 
between the Italian Ambassador and Sir William Tyrrell concerning the 
Italian reply? to my note of the 2oth ultimo? on the German reparation 
question. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


1 No. 320. 2 See ibid., n. 1. 3 No. 306. 
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ENcLosurE IN No. 325 
Memorandum of Conversation between Sir W. Tyrrell and the Italian Ambassador 
August 7, 1923 

The Italian Ambassador called today and said that he had communicated 
with his Government with regard to the suggestion which Lord Curzon had 
made to him in the last week! that the Italian answer should contain some 
reference to the draft answer to the German Government which had been 
enclosed in our note to the Allies of the 20th July. 

The view of the Italian Government had now been communicated to his 
Excellency, and it was to the effect that they had no objection to our pub- 
lishing the Italian reply, but that they did not think any useful purpose 
would be served by a direct reference to the German draft answer, as, in their 
opinion, the German reply was already indirectly referred to in the Italian 
aide-mémoire, and therefore made a direct reference unnecessary. 

Moreover, they thought that a direct reference would be undesirable at 
the present moment, as it might tend to further embitter the French Govern- 
ment. At the present moment the Italian Government thought it most 
essential that they should do everything to restore harmony between London 
and Paris. 

A further reason the Italian Ambassador mentioned was, that until the 
British Government made it plain what their eventual policy was going to be 
in the event of France remaining obdurate by clinging to her present policy, 
the Italian Government were in no position to take sides. 


No. 326 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 9, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 265 Telegraphic [C 13631 [2719/18] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1923, 8.40 p.m. 

Chancellor’s speech this afternoon was partly inaudible owing to Com- 
munists. 

He prefaced his remarks by a brief résumé of the occupation of the Ruhr. 
Recent developments show that French Minister for Foreign Affairs’ pre- 
texts for occupying the Ruhr last January—productive pledges and peaceful 
commission of engineers—were fables. English proposals for a settlement,! 
as far as they were known, were anything but favourable and practically 
amounted to abandonment of German case, and yet French. Minister for 
Foreign Affairs rejected them. A direct understanding with France was 
advocated in certain quarters, but he did not regard it as feasible. Repeated 
efforts, no less than four, had been made during his tenure of office to come 


1 See Enclosure to No. 306. 
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to an understanding, but without success. France insisted on capitulation as 
a precondition—no German Government could entertain this. In absence of 
any help from outside Germany must now rely on herself alone, and to prove 
her earnestness to the outer world drastic financial measures would be 
adopted. Catastrophic fall of the mark was leading to stoppage of imports— 
another form of blockade. Taxes proposed were unrelenting, and Govern- 
ment would have no regard for any interests whatever, no matter how power- 
ful. Brutal efforts, if need be, would be made to stop inflation. Imports 
would be drastically curtailed. 

He concluded with an appeal for unity—all classes should serve the 
republic. Resistance of last seven months showed that Germany, in spite of 
everything, was worthy of respect. She concluded peace in 1918 in the hope 
of an understanding, but there was no understanding in sight even today. 
So the fight would continue. 

House listened in silent approval. At the close applause, in which galleries 
joined, was general and vigorous, though partially in the nature of counter- 
blast to Communist obstruction. Feature of sitting was hostility between 
Majority Socialists and Communists, together with increased insolence of the 
latter towards everyone. 


No. 327 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 869 [C 136r4/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 8, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon, and it was soon 
obvious that his Government were very much concerned at the present 
situation, and that he was nervously anxious to know what His Majesty’s 
Government were going to do. He began by endeavouring to demonstrate 
to me that the Belgian reply! had been in every way superior to the French,? 
that it was couched in a very different spirit, that it advanced a long way in 
meeting the British proposals, and accordingly that there was legitimate 
disappointment in Brussels that it had not met with a more cordial reception. 

To this I replied that, while admitting the more conciliatory tone of the 
Belgian answer, in all essential particulars it seemed to us to be identical with 
that of the French, while in some respects it was distinctly worse. To the 
startled apprehensions of the Ambassador, I then explained exactly what I 
meant. Firstly, as to the points in which the two replies appeared to be 
identical, while it was true that the Belgian Government had expressed a 
tepid approval of the idea of a joint reply to Germany at some future date, 
this was subject to the condition that we accepted the proposals which they 
had put forward, and no reference whatever had been made by them either 


1 See No. 316, n. 1. 2 See No. 318, n. 2. 
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to the fact or to the terms of the draft answer to Germany, which we had 
submitted. Secondly, in respect of passive resistance, there was no distinction 
between the positions taken up by the two Governments. . Thirdly, as regards 
the expert enquiry, while Belgium was less unfavourable than France, she 
again made the acceptance of this idea dependent upon the acceptance of her 
conditions. Further, I asked what was the good of Belgium approving the 
proposal if it was so fiercely and uncompromisingly rejected by France. 
Lastly, as to the respects in which the Belgian Government’s note appeared to 
us to be worse than that of the French, they attached as.a condition to any 
forward move that any money that might be procured at an early date from 
Germany was to go into the pockets, already not entirely empty, of Belgium 
and France, while Great Britain was left to pick up what she could, and 
further, that the Spa proportions} were to be modified in favour of France and 
Belgium. It thus appeared that Belgium, while affecting a closer approxi- 
mation to our views than her ally, was in reality considering whether she 
should not make something out of it in her own interest. 

The Ambassador, who was rather staggered at this analysis of the Belgian 
reply, pointed out to me that there had been a misunderstanding, and that he 
would hand in to me tomorrow morning a memorandum from his Govern- 
ment* which would throw a new light on the situation, and which he hoped 
I would submit to the Cabinet before a final decision was arrived at. 

The second part of our conversation was devoted to an enquiry by him 
whether conversations rather than correspondence might not be forthwith 
initiated between the Allies, beginning with Belgium and Great Britain. 
Such conversations might be followed by similar conversations between 

3 See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 

+ Not printed (C 13650/1/18). Sir E. Crowe minuted on August 9: “The new Belgian 
memorandum does not indicate any change whatever in the position and the proposal of 
the Belgian Government with which our proposed reply deals. 

‘1, They maintain the principle to which we fundamentally object that the total amount 
of German reparation payments shall be fixed, not in accordance with Germany’s capacity 
to pay, but in accordance with Belgian (and French) needs. 

‘2, They continue to reverse the relative position of the two questions of the total repara- 
tion payments and of the inter-Allied debts. They want the inter-Allied debts to be first 
fixed (or rather wiped out) and to make on British concession in this respect depend the 
total to be demanded from Germany. 

‘Our position is that we are unable to determine what concession we can make in regard 
to inter-Allied debts until we know what we can count upon receiving from Germany. 

‘3. The Belgian Government again insists on priority for the devastated regions. . . 
In the penultimate paragraph it is true they assert that British rights are safeguarded 
because priority is to be given to ‘‘material damages”. ‘There is here a contradiction (whether 
by oversight or owing to confusion of thought, is not clear). We in our draft reply have gone 
into this distinction between “‘material damages” (which would include ships and cargoes 
sunk) and “devastated regions”. 

‘4. There is a repetition of the futile suggestion that an adjustment of the inter-Allied 
(and American) debts can be found on the basis of a utilisation of the C bonds. 

‘5. The note by M. Theunis on Belgium’s financial position does not in any way affect 
the argument in our draft reply. ` 

‘6. In fact there is nothing in these papers necessitating a reconsideration of any parts 
of our reply [see No. 330, below] to the notes of the goth July [see nn. 1 and 2].’ 
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Belgium and France, to be followed by conversations between the three 
parties. 

I said that, while far from being averse to conversations as an instrument of 
conciliation and progress, I felt, firstly, that the procedure recommended by 
the Ambassador was likely to be very long, and, secondly, my experience of 
these Allied conversations was that unless there was some point of contact or 
basis of agreement between those who took part in them they were quite 
capable of doing harm rather than good. Even if the Belgian attitude was less 
precise than that of France, there could be no doubt that M. Poincaré had 
taken up in every important particular an attitude of absolute hostility to 
the British suggestions, and it did not seem to me, therefore, that whatever 
might happen in the future any good could accrue from immediate con- 
versations with so uncompromising an antagonist. 

The Ambassador was very anxious to know what would be our next step, 
and whether we were going to send a separate or joint reply to his Govern- 
ment and that of France. 

I said that, subject to the decision of the Cabinet, which I could not fore- 
cast, it was in contemplation to send a single reply to the various French and 
Belgian documents in which we should state the whole of our case in respect 
both of reparations and debts and of the question as a whole, and that it 
rested with the French and Belgian Governments, after they had read this 
statement, which should be in their hands in a few days’ time, rather than 
with ourselves to determine what the next step should be. 

It was quite evident from the tone of the Ambassador’s remarks that his 
Government is deeply concerned at the prospect that lies before them, that 
they long for some method of extrication, but that in face of M. Poincaré they 
are powerless to find it. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


No. 328 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 11) 
No. 514 [C 13770/313/18] 
BERLIN, August 8, 1923 
My Lord, 

I had the honour of sending your Lordship on the 12th April (my despatch 
No. 259)! a few notes regarding the position of Germany three months after 
the French advance into the Ruhr. It is now rather more than six months 
since that advance took place, and it may be desirable to review the situation 
which has resulted. 

I said in April that the results so far had not been of a very encouraging 


1 No. 181. 
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character, and today this judgment may be maintained. Indeed, both as 
regards the spirit of resistance and the power of payment by Germany, the 
situation has become radically worse. 

First, as to the spirit of resistance—the French anticipation was that by the 
occupation and by coercive measures, such pressure could be applied to 
Germany that the recognition of their obligations and the will to pay would 
be instilled in the mind of the German people. This anticipation has been 
completely falsified. So far from having instilled into the mind of the German 
people the determination to pay, the spirit of resistance to payment has been 
exacerbated, while the capacity for payment has been materially diminished. 

The demand of M. Poincaré that passive resistance should be officially 
abandoned as a pre-condition of any negotiation, and that it should be 
abandoned without any counter-concession, is today more vehemently 
refused by nine-tenths of German public opinion than it would have been at 
any previous period. As long as this minimum condition is retained there is 
not the smallest hope of any successful negotiation. No German Govern- 
ment could discuss a cessation of passive resistance unless accompanied by 
considerable concessions as regards evacuation and as regards the restoration 
of liberty to industrial life. If a Government ventured to discuss such a 
capitulation it would immediately fall. The result of its fall would be the 
advent to power of a Government less inclined to negotiate than the present 
one, and, not only less inclined to negotiate, but less able to carry out 
reasonable terms of compromise. 

The position of affairs and the condition of opinion reported to your Lord- 
ship in my despatch referred to above, and in Mr. Addison’s despatch No. 
385 of the 11th June,? have remained so largely without alteration that it 
would be a waste of time to repeat in detail what is contained in these docu- 
ments; but they may still be referred to as approximately correct expositions 
of the position today. Only in one particular has a considerable alteration 
occurred, namely, in the further rapid deterioration of the finances. The 
mark was then (12th April) quoted at 120,000 to the £ sterling; today it is at 
24,000,000. 

While it has been true during the last two years that the essential points of 
departure for any serious scheme of reparation have been stability in German 
currency and quasi-equilibrium in the German budget it has never been so 
urgent as it is today to devote attention primarily—perhaps almost ex- 
clusively—to these objectives, and to leave aside the discussion of what 
precise sum Germany should transfer to Belgium next month or owe to the 
Entente fifteen years hence. 

The Ruhr occupation has unquestionably made the situation more diffi- 
cult in itself, but it has done more than this, for it has diverted the attention 
of the German Government entirely away from the necessity of order in its 
finances. Since January the only motto has been ‘resistance by every method 
—finance can be left to settle itself when we have cleared our territory and 
regained the freedom to work’. 

2 Not printed. 
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There is unquestionably exaggeration in the German thesis that the Ruhr 
occupation is alone responsible for the financial catastrophe. German finance 
was in a perilous condition before the roth January, 1923. No serious 
measures had been taken to restore order or stability in them. No Govern- 
ment and no Minister had enunciated any valid scheme of reform. 
Accusations of selfishness and want of patriotism have been brought against 
some of the larger German industrials and some of the financial interests. Iam 
not disposed to contravert these accusations; on the contrary, I believe that 
certain leaders of industry and finance have exercised far too much influence 
and that their views have been at once selfish and, what is much worse for 
the country, shortsighted. But the important thing today is not to apportion 
praise or blame but to endeavour to ascertain the facts as they really are and 
to make some reasonable forecast as to the immediate future. 

In my view we shall soon arrive at a condition when the mark will no 
longer be accepted as a means of payment, and when production in the Ruhr 
will entirely cease. This will mean grave social disorder in Germany, and it 
will also mean that France will be entirely deprived of her German supplies 
of coal and coke. As regards Germany, unless some rapid solution is arrived 
at, there is grave danger of anarchy. Both the middle and lower classes 
complain bitterly of the exorbitant price of the cost of living, vast alterations 
in salaries and wages must be carried out, and these indispensable adjust- 
ments are likely to be preceded by strikes, lock-outs and industrial disturb- 
ances. Depreciation has gone so far that it is today almost comic. Fares 
indicated on the meter of a taxi-cab have today to be multiplied by 150,000; 
tomorrow the multiplicator will be 200,000; one cannot pay a charwoman 
without a table of logarithms; a theatre ticket costs over 1,000,000 M., and a 
motor-car 10,000,000,000 M. 

The general conclusion of the above observations is that if a catastrophe 
is to be prevented vigorous action on moderate and sensible lines must 
immediately be applied. If things are allowed to drift they can only drift 
into anarchy, Communism and disruption. 

The idea apparently underlying M. Poincaré’s policy is that the main- 
tenance of present conditions for a little time longer must soon lead to a 
German capitulation, and that a German capitulation will mean a solution. 
Nothing could be more erroneous. Prolongation of the present position 
means a general disaster for Central Europe, and a formal capitulation, so 
far from avoiding this, would probably aggravate and accelerate the catas- 
trophe. 

I have, etc., 
D’ ABERNON 
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No. 329 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 12, 9 a.m.) 


No. 269 Telegraphic [C 13799/203/181 


BERLIN, August II, 1923, 8.45 p.m. 


The sky suddenly changed last night. Up to then everything in the 
Reichstag had proceeded for the Government. Taxation proposals were 
being passed. Parliamentary crisis appeared practically over, even though 
financial and food situations were still menacing. But Communists were 
determined not to allow so tame a solution. They organised deputations 
from different parts of Germany, and brought these to the Reichstag demand- 
ing entry into the Chamber. This was refused, but deputations were received 
in corridors and outer halls. They presented a pitiable appearance of misery 
and starvation. Dramatic effect of this step was so great that many Majority 
Socialist Deputies who had previously intended to vote confidence in Cuno 
suddenly altered their attitude and declared it was impossible for them to 
support him. By so doing they would lose all confidence of their followers, 
who resented the incapacity of the Government regarding food prices. On 
being informed that Socialists would either abstain or vote against him, 
Cuno said, ‘In that case I shall still have a majority and I shall continue to 
govern with it’, but Centre is reported to have made a communication to 
Government saying that if Socialists abstained Centre could not continue 
support. Some change must be made—either Government must go or it 
must be modified, 

Position today is that all parties have called full party meetings. Most 
critical of these, that of the Socialists, began at 1 o’clock. 

‘Vorwärts’ has suddenly become hostile to the Government, and declares 
that a general strike to get rid of Cuno, which is what the Communists 
demand, is quite unnecessary, as Cuno is going anyhow either tomorrow or 
in a few days. 


No. 330 
The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Count de Saint-Aulaire and to Baron 
Moncheur 
[C 13659/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August II, 1923 
Your Excellency, ; 
The most sincere disappointment has been caused to His Majesty’s 


Government by the replies which they have received under date of the goth 
July from the French and Belgian Governments! to their identic notes of the 


1 See Nos. 318, n. 2, and 316, n. 1, respectively. 
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2oth ultimoz With those notes was submitted the draft of a joint Allied 
answer? which His Majesty’s Government proposed should be sent to the 
German memorandum of the 7th June.4 The proposal represented an 
earnest effort on the part of His Majesty’s Government, whilst showing the 
utmost regard for the known views of the French and Belgian Governments, 
to indicate a practical way of arriving as promptly as possible at a final 
settlement of the question of German reparations. 

2. His Majesty’s Government had understood that there were in the 
opinion of the French and Belgian Governments two main obstacles standing 
in the way of any fresh move in seeking such settlement: (1) the necessity of 
scrupulously respecting the rights of the Reparation Commission under the 
Treaty of Versailles as regards the fixing of the German debt and determin- 
ing the modes of payment; and (2) the attitude of the German Government 
in encouraging passive resistance to the Franco-Belgian occupation and 
exploitation of the Ruhr. 

3. With both these questions, accordingly, His Majesty’s Government 
proposed, in their suggested reply to the German memorandum, to deal in 
a manner which they confidently expected would commend itself to their 
Allies. How completely they have been disappointed in this expectation is 
made manifest by the contents of the notes in which the French and Belgian 
Governments have replied to their proposals. 

4. His Majesty’s Government acknowledge with much appreciation the 
courteous tone of those notes. If they now proceed to comment upon them, 
they trust that their remarks will be received in the friendly spirit in which 
they are offered. 

5. Areply seems to be all the more necessary, since, in the desire to avoid 
controversy at a critical phase, His Majesty’s Government refrained from 
sending any rejoinder to the observations’ which the French and Belgian 
Governments communicated to them over a month ago in reply to the so- 
called questionnaire which I had addressed to the two Governments.® 
Sooner than embark upon any controversy with their Allies, His Majesty’s 
Government preferred at that time to submit a definite plan of action, under 
which they proposed that the suggested enquiry into Germany’s capacity to 
pay should be conducted within the framework of the Treaty of Versailles, 
and that the German Government should be called upon to withdraw the 
orders and measures by which they have enjoined passive resistance. Further- 
more, in order to comply with the declared objection of their French and 
Belgian Allies to any specific bargain being made on this point with the 
German Government, the British proposals were restricted to an intimation 
that if the German Government were to abandon passive resistance without 
delay, not only would this be regarded as an evidence of good faith, but it 
would involve a reconsideration by the occupying Powers of the conditions 
of their occupation and a gradual return to the normal features of industrial 
life in the Ruhr. 


2 No. 306. 3 See ibid., Enclosure. 4 See No. 254, n. 1, and No. 258. 
5 See Nos. 286, 287, 291, and 292. 6 See No. 264. 
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6. It is difficult to think in what way greater consideration could have been 
shown to the Franco-Belgian point of view. 

7. The reception, however, that has been accorded to these proposals by 
the French and Belgian Governments in their respective notes of the 3oth 
July, leaves His Majesty’s Government, notwithstanding the terms of 
courtesy employed, under the painful impression that neither are their 
suggestions welcomed by their Allies, nor is their offered co-operation held to 
merit consideration except on condition that no departure be made in any 
one particular from whatever France and Belgium declare to be their over- 
riding views and decisions. 

8. It is true that the Belgian reply appears at first sight to be less uncom- 
promising than the French note. But on closer examination it is seen that 
the attitude of the two Governments is for all practical purposes identical, 
and that, though the Belgian Government appear to be especially anxious for 
the continuance of friendly conversations, it is only upon condition that the 
substance of the Belgian claims is conceded in advance. Accordingly, His 
Majesty’s Government ask leave to deal with the two replies in a single 
answer. | 

g. The first point that has struck His Majesty’s Government is that in 
neither is there any allusion whatsoever to the terms of the draft reply to the 
German memorandum which His Majesty’s Government had proposed. 
The Belgian Government, indeed, still remain in favour of the principle of a 
joint reply, but the French Government pass the proposal over in complete 
silence. And yet this was the main object to which, in their desire for the 
continued maintenance of Allied unity, His Majesty’s Government had 
devoted their efforts. The omission is hardly compensated by a series of 
argumentative passages, enquiries on points of detail, and offers of further 
discussions and conversations, holding out a prospect of an indefinitely 
spun-out controversy, whilst fundamental principles are only mentioned in 
order to declare that they do not admit of discussion. 

10. It may perhaps be said that the Belgian reply does not reject, as 
categorically as does the French, the proposal for a fresh investigation of 
Germany’s capacity to pay. But the consent of the Belgian Government to 
such an enquiry is made conditional upon obtaining for Belgium and for 
France pecuniary advantages of a far-reaching kind, at the expense of their 
Allies, and notably of Great Britain. Such a suggestion appears to His 
Majesty’s Government to reveal a palpable misconception of the situation. 

11. It will not be contested that there can be no use in demanding from 
Germany more than she is capable of paying. What is the maximum she can 
pay, is a question of supreme importance to all her creditors. It is a question 
of establishing a fact, on the ascertainment of which any practical arrange- 
ments or combinations for obtaining payment to the fullest extent possible 
must be based. The British Government accordingly proposed to take steps 
to ascertain this important fact. Belgium replies that she will not consent 
unless a corresponding advantage is obtained by herself and by France. His 
Majesty’s Government could not willingly enter into any such transaction. 
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12, While the Belgian note does not indicate any precise claim, official and 
semi-official pronouncements by and on behalf of French and Belgian 
Ministers have made it clear that the French Government wish to insist on a 
minimum payment to them of 26 milliard gold marks over and above the 
amount required to meet their debts owing to this country and to the 
United States, and the Belgian Government on a minimum payment of 
5 milliard gold marks, for which, or for part of which, they now ask for 
further priority. 

13. If the estimate made on a 5 per cent. basis by M. Bokanowski, the 
Rapporteur of the French Budget, which put the present value of the 
annuities under the Schedule of Payments? at 65 milliard gold marks, may be 
accepted as an approximately correct basis of calculation, the share of 
France and Belgium as fixed by the percentages established under the Spa 
Agreement® (52 and 8 per cent. respectively) would not exceed 34 milliards 
for France and 5-2 milliards for Belgium, even if Germany were in a position 
to pay the total figures of the Schedule. But Belgium has already, under the 
agreement which entitles her to priority payments of 24 milliard gold francs 
({100 million), received approximately 14 milliard gold marks (£73 
million sterling), a sum far exceeding the receipts of any other Power. 
Though this priority was given when the total sums expected from Germany 
were immensely larger than anything that is now likely to be received, it has 
not been reduced proportionately, and it has therefore operated to give 
Belgium an increasingly disproportionate share of actual receipts up to date. 
In addition, she has been entirely relieved of her war debts to the Allies, 
amounting to nearly £300 million sterling. 

14. France, on the other hand, when counting on receiving 34 milliard 
gold marks from Germany, would have to balance this amount against her 
debt to this country, representing about 12 milliard gold marks, and her debt 
to the United States, amounting at least to the equivalent of 15 milliard gold 
marks, or, together, 27 milliards, which, being set off against the 34 milliards 
to be obtained from Germany, would leave France with a balance of 
7 milliards. When, therefore, it is now suggested that she ought to receive 
26 milliards net, her total debts to Great Britain and the United States being 
cancelled, it will be seen that the demand is for an amount between three and 
four times larger than would, on balance, fall to her share under the existing 
agreements. It is difficult to see on what grounds a failure of Germany to 
meet her obligations, by which Great Britain is proportionately damnified 
equally with her Allies, can be held to justify a claim by France to be placed, 
at the expense of her Allies, in a far more favourable position than she would 
have occupied under the Schedule of Payments itself. 

15. The Belgian proposal to grant a special priority for the restoration of 
devastated areas seems to rest on a somewhat artificial distinction as regards 
damages inflicted by the enemy in the late war. It is a suggestion not merely 
that priority should be conceded to material damages over the cost of war 


7 Of May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No, 85. 
8 Of July 16, 1920. See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 
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pensions, but that one particular type of material damage, namely, damage 
by land, should be selected for priority, to the exclusion of other forms of 
material damage. No justification for such a proposal can be found in the 
armistice terms or in the Peace Treaty; nor is it easy to conceive what argu- 
ment can be adduced to support it. Sunk ships and cargoes rotting at the 
bottom of the sea may not shock the eye like the ruined villages of France and 
Belgium. But they are equally material damage caused by German aggres- 
sion, and represent equally heavy losses of national wealth. Great Britain’s 
proportion of reparations would not in fact be seriously altered as a result of 
priority conceded to material damages. Nevertheless, His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not be in favour of priority even on that basis, if only for the 
reason that certain other Allies would be gravely and adversely affected. © 

16. In practice the suggested priority would be equivalent to an alteration 
in favour of France and Belgium of the percentages of division fixed by the 
Spa Agreement. For it is clear that if Belgian and French claims in respect of 
their devastated regions are to be met in full before the claims of the other 
Allies are considered, and if, at the same time, the total sums recoverable 
from Germany are diminished, the loss represented by such diminution must 
inevitably fall on those not enjoying the privilege of priority. 

17. His Majesty's Government cannot admit that there is any ground 
whatever for revising the Spa percentages. The principle of a percentage 
division is not affected by a change in the total to which the percentages 
apply. His Majesty’s Government cannot leave out of account the position of 
their own country. Apart from the heavy material damages suffered by 
Great Britain, His Majesty’s Government are now involved in heavy pay- 
ments to meet unemployment, in respect of which they have been compelled 
to spend over 400,000,000/. since the armistice. They alone among the 
Allies are paying interest on debts incurred abroad during the war, repre- 
senting a capital sum due to the United States Government of 1,000,000,000l. 
at the present rate of exchange. They alone have been deprived, in the 
Allied interest, of foreign securities estimated at from 700,000,000/. to 
800,000,000/., which would otherwise substantially assist in the payment of 
the British debt in America. Notwithstanding these gigantic burdens, Great 
Britain made an offer at the Paris Conference of January last? to forego her 
rights to reimbursement of her damages, and expressed her readiness, by 
reducing the debts of the Allies, to treat her share of German reparations as if 
it were a repayment by her Allies of their debts due to her. It would be 
inequitable, and it is impossible, to ask the British taxpayer, already much 
more heavily burdened than his French and Belgian allies, to make further 
sacrifices by modifying the Spa percentages for the benefit of France and 
Belgium. 

18. Whilst the Belgian Government attach to their consent to an investi- 
gation by impartial experts of Germany’s capacity to pay, a condition which 
renders such consent of little value, the French Government reject the plan 
altogether, and appear to justify their refusal by putting a series of questions 

9 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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which might lead to an indefinitely protracted discussion at a time when 
prompt decision is of essential importance. As, however, M. Poincaré has 
asked for answers on the several points which he has raised, they may be 
briefly given. 

19. Astonishment is expressed that anyone should question the justice of 
the Reparation Commission’s decision!’ in fixing the total amount payable by 
Germany at 132 milliards of gold marks (£6,600,000,000), and M. Poincaré 
sees no reason why ‘an estimate made today by experts, whoever they may 
be, should be more exact than that made in 1921’. It is not clear to what 
estimate made in 1921 reference is made. The Reparation Commission’s 
finding of 132 milliards of gold marks was a simple estimate of the amount of 
the damages for which compensation was claimable under the treaty, with- 
out any regard to the question of Germany’s capacity to pay them. It is 
true that the Schedule of Payments subsequently adopted, while purporting 
to provide for the payment of the full amount of the damages, in fact 
granted substantial concessions by extending the period of payment beyond 
that laid down in the treaty and by waiving the payment of interest for a 
long period in respect of a large part of the debt. These concessions repre- 
sented, even in the opinion of the Rapporteur of the French budget, a virtual 
reduction by approximately one-half of the sum of 132 milliards, and the fact 
that they were approved by the Allied Prime Ministers in drafting the 
Schedule of Payments (subsequently accepted by the Reparation Com- 
mission) effectively answers the contention that the sum, as originally fixed, 
was not considered too high by anybody. At the same time, it cannot 
be said that the concessions were the outcome of anything that could be 
described as an expert enquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay. 

20. The French Government are quite right in declaring that the duty of 
adjusting the Schedule of Payments to that capacity in accordance with 
article 234 of the treaty is one which still remains to be discharged. 

21. They say that during the Peace Conference the American expert 
estimated Germany’s capacity to pay at 120 milliard gold marks. His 
Majesty’s Government have not been able to trace in their records any 
American expert estimate of 120 milliards, though they have found one of 60 
milliards and another of 240 milliards. There was also a French estimate of 
800 milliards, and a British estimate of 480 milliards. The truth, of course, is 
that at that time there was no experience of attempts to establish and enforce 
inter-State obligations of such magnitude, to which experts could look for 
guidance. It is precisely because such experience has become available 
during the last five years that a fresh enquiry is urgently called for. 

22. The duty of making the ultimate decision rests in part on the Repara- 
tion Commission, and in part on the Allied Governments, seeing that, if 
circumstances necessitate a cancellation of any part of the capital debt, the 
specific authority of the several Governments represented on the Commission 
is required. It isa duty which must, in terms of the treaty, be performed with 


19 Of April 27, 1921. See Reparation Commission V, Report on the Work of the Reparation 
Commission from 1920 to 1922 (H.M.S.O., 1923), p. 35. See also Vol. XV, No. 74. 
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sole reference to the resources and capacity of Germany. The Governments 
represented on the Commission, in deciding whether or not to authorise the 
cancellation of a part of the German debt, are in the position of trustees, 
since the interests affected are not only their own, but also those of the 
Governments not represented on the Commission—a consideration which 
His Majesty’s Government venture to think the French Government must 
have overlooked when stating that ‘France will never consent to such 
cancellation except in the proportion in which her own war debts may be 
cancelled’. 

23. An enquiry, therefore, by impartial experts into German capacity, 
held to assist the Reparation Commission, and (should a cancellation of a 
part of the debt be regarded as necessary) the Allied Governments, to carry 
out their duties under that article, clearly cannot be held to violate any 
principle expressed or implied in the treaty. 

24. Both the French and the Belgian notes dwell on the special qualifi- 
cations of the Reparation Commission to carry out itself any necessary 
enquiries. This is a claim which cannot be sustained without serious quali- 
fication. In the absence of an American representative (as originally 
contemplated), France and Belgium are in a position, with the aid of the 
casting vote of the French Chairman, to carry any resolution over the heads 
of the British and Italian representatives, and it is notorious that in these 
circumstances the Commission has become in practice an instrument of 
Franco-Belgian policy alone. 

25. The French Government ask how it is proposed that the impartial 
expert commission should be constituted. His Majesty’s Government con- 
sider that the more comprehensive its constitution, the greater will be the 
value of its findings. They would willingly see upon it nominees, not only 
of the Powers entitled to reparation, but of the United States of America, of 
Powers which took no part in the late war, and, it would seem desirable, of 
Germany herself. If, however, the French Government would prefer any 
other form of constitution, His Majesty’s Government would be happy to 
consider it. 

26. As regards its relation to the Reparation Commission and to the 
Allied Governments: while for their own part His Majesty’s Government 
would be entirely willing to enter into an agreement by which the several 
Governments would bind themselves in advance to recommend to the Repa- 
ration Commission the acceptance of the findings of the body of experts, 
they would, if the French and Belgian Governments are not prepared to go so 
far, be content that the functions of the experts should be advisory only. 

27. Both the French and Belgian notes challenge the British contention 
that it is in the best interest of the Allies that whatever figure be finally 
decided upon as representing Germany’s total liabilities, it should be accepted 
by the German Government as just and reasonable. They point to the fact 
that the German Government have, in the past, repeatedly failed to act up 
to their undertakings. 

28. His Majesty’s Government remain of opinion that an undertaking 
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freely entered into, because acknowledged to be just and reasonable, stands, 
in practice, on a different footing, and offers better prospects of faithful 
execution, than an engagement subscribed under the compulsion of an 
ultimatum, and protested against at the very moment of signature as beyond 
the signatory’s capacity to make good. The Reparation Commission itself, 
as well as the principal Allied Governments, has had, on occasion, to 
recognise that the German Government was not in a position to carry out 
particular obligations which it had been compelled to undertake. 

29. It will be remembered that the suggestion of an enquiry by experts, of 
which first idea originated with the American Secretary of State,! included 
a voluntary engagement by the German Government to accept and give 
effect to whatever conclusions the experts might arrive at. His Majesty’s 
Government are not convinced that such an engagement deserves to be 
treated as of no value. 

30. The subject of the occupation of the Ruhr gives rise to a number of 
propositions in the French note to which it is necessary to reply. Whilst His 
Majesty’s Government have indicated their readiness to join in advising the 
German Government to withdraw without delay the ordinances and decrees 
which have organised and promoted passive resistance, they cannot sub- 
scribe to the thesis that passive resistance must cease unconditionally because 
it is contrary to the Treaty of Versailles. 

31. France and Belgium hold that the occupation has been effected in 
virtue of the authority conferred by paragraph 18 of annex II to Part VIII of 
the Treaty. The German Government have consistently contended that such 
an operation does not, on a proper interpretation of that paragraph, fall 
within the category of ‘economic and financial prohibitions and reprisals and 
in general such other measures as the respective Governments may determine 
to be necessary in the circumstances’. 

32. The highest legal authorities in Great Britain have advised His 
Majesty’s Government that the contention of the German Government is 
well founded,!? and His Majesty’s Government have never concealed their 
view that the Franco-Belgian action in occupying the Ruhr, quite apart from 
the question of expediency, was not a sanction authorised by the Treaty 
itself.13 But they would be quite willing that this or any other difference 
respecting the legal interpretation of vital provisions of the Treaty—in so far 
as they cannot be resolved by unanimous decision of the Reparation Com- 
mission under paragraph 12 of annex II—whether arising between the Allied 
Governments and the German Government, or between different Allied 
Governments, should automatically be referred to the International Court of 
Justice at The Hague or other suitable arbitration. 

33. The French Government have endeavoured to convict His Majesty’s 
Government of inconsistency in now refusing to acknowledge the legality of 
the occupation of the Ruhr under paragraph 18 of annex II, when on two 


™ See Vol. XX, No. 157. 12 See No. 179. 
13 The views of the Foreign Office on the legality of French and Belgian action against 
Germany were expressed in a memorandum of August 9, not printed (C 13706/313/18). 
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former occasions they joined in the presentation of ultimata threatening such 
occupation, and when in 1920 they actually participated in the occupation of 
Düsseldorf, Duisburg and Ruhrort.'4 There is no inconsistency. The action 
then taken or threatened was never claimed to be in pursuance of the 
Reparation Clauses of the Treaty. The Allies jointly decided to threaten 
Germany with the occupation of further territory just as they might have 
threatened her with a renewal of war, for her failure to perform her Treaty 
obligations some of which had no connection whatever with Reparations. 

34. In the view of His Majesty’s Government, it cannot legitimately be 
claimed that the measures which the Allies are, under paragraph 18 of 
annex II, authorised to take in certain emergencies, include the military 
occupation of territory. Such occupation forms the subject of the special 
provisions of Part XIV of the Treaty, dealing with Guarantees. It is the 
right to occupy the left bank of the Rhine and the bridge-heads, which has 
been given to the Allies ‘as a guarantee for the execution of the Treaty’. 
Moreover, article 430 particularly stipulates that if the Reparation Com- 
mission finds that Germany refuses to observe the whole or part of her 
obligations under the Treaty with regard to reparations, the whole or part 
of the occupied territories, which may already have been evacuated, ‘will be 
immediately reoccupied’. It would have been idle to stipulate expressly for 
such reoccupation in case of default on reparations, if the Allies had already 
an unlimited right to occupy any German territory under another clause of 
the Treaty. 

35. If His Majesty’s Government have hitherto abstained from formally 
contesting the legality of the Franco-Belgian occupation as an act authorised 
by the Treaty, they. have done so solely in conformity with the spirit of the 
declaration, made by Mr. Bonar Law at the Paris Conference in January 
last,!5 that His Majesty’s Government desired to avoid causing any needless 
embarrassment to their Allies. This should not be made a reproach to them. 
His Majesty’s Government would not even now have taken up this question 
of legality, had they not been challenged to do so. 

36. The French and Belgian Governments argue that if only Great Britain 
had joined in the occupation there would have been no passive resistance and 
an abundant flow of reparation payments would have been assured. Holding 
the views which they did, both as to the legality and the practical value of the 
Operation, it was not possible for His Majesty’s Government to take part in it. 
But even if they had done so, and even if passive resistance had never been 
started or were now coming to an end, it is not clear how this would bring 
the problem of reparations appreciably nearer to a solution. 

37. The French Government have now declared that the object with 
which they entered the Ruhr was not the prompt or complete payment of 
reparations, but the breaking of Germany’s resistance and the creation of the 
will on her part to pay. But the will to pay is useless without the power, and 
Germany’s power to pay is, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
likely to be rapidly diminished, and in the end extinguished altogether, by a 

14 See Vol. XVI, No. 458. 18 See No. 4. 
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continuation of the occupation with its stranglehold on the most important 
centre of the most productive and the most highly and delicately organised 
of German industries. 

38. The parallel which the French Government seek to draw with German 
action in 1871 can hardly be sustained. It is true that Germany refused to 
quit the French departments which she occupied with her forces until the 
indemnity of 5 milliards had been paid. But this occupation was expressly 
provided for by the Preliminaries of Peace of 1871.16 No similar authority 
can be cited in the case of the Ruhr, and the real analogy in the present case 
is the occupation of the left bank of the Rhine, as provided for by the treaty, 
and from this no one has proposed to depart. 

39. Further, it may be pointed out that the recovery after the short 
campaign of 1870-71 of an indemnity equivalent to 4 milliards of gold marks 
—(a considerable percentage of which could be immediately covered in gold, 
and against which, credit was given for the value of property in ceded terri- 
tories, involving no actual expenditure by France beyond internal payments 
in compensation for the interests of French nationals dispossessed)—is not 
really comparable to the enforcement of a thirty-three fold claim against a 
country financially exhausted by four years of strenuous warfare and 
blockade. The ease with which the indemnity imposed in 1871 was paid was 
largely the result of the credit facilities which France was able to obtain. 
Germany has, on the other hand, suffered from a complete inability to 
obtain foreign loans, arising to a large extent from the long period which 
elapsed before her reparation liabilities were defined, and the world-wide 
uncertainty as to her ability to discharge them. Yet, in spite of this, it is fair 
to state, though His Majesty’s Government are by no means satisfied with the 
performance, that Germany has in fact paid in respect of reparations and the 
cost of the armies of occupation, more than twice the amount exacted from 
France in 1871, as well as considerable sums in connection with the clearing 
offices and miscellaneous treaty obligations. 

40. The French Government are in error in He to His Majesty’s 
Government the suggestion that simultaneously with the advice to be given 
to Germany to abandon passive resistance, the Ruhr must be made to return 
to normal conditions of production. The suggestion made in the British note 
of the goth July? was that proposals should be made for the restoration of the 
Ruhr to that condition which will enable it to become an area of fruitful 
production, rather than one of international strife. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment confess to a sense of surprise and disappointment at the difficulties 
apparently felt by the French and Belgian Governments in agreeing to so 
reasonable and so advantageous a proceeding. 

41. Although, in words of some vagueness, it is intimated that France and 
Belgium may, when satisfied that passive resistance has ceased, consult 
together as to how far they may find it possible to lighten the burden which 
the military occupation of the Ruhr lays on the region, nothing tangible is 
suggested which would hold out any hope of the occupation being brought 

16 For this treaty of February 26, 1871, see B.F.S.P., vol. 62, pp. 59-64. 
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to an end, even when the avowed object of breaking Germany’s will to resist 
has been attained. 

42. His Majesty’s Government believed that they were showing the fullest 
consideration for the position of France and Belgium, as well as ensuring the 
more effective guarantee of continued and steady payments, when they 
suggested that the occupation would naturally terminate from the moment 
that guarantees or pledges, less economically harmful, and more effectively 
productive, than the occupation of the Ruhr, should have been not merely 
devised and obtained, but seen to be satisfactorily operating. 

43. Even this suggestion is met by a definite refusal. Both the French and 
the Belgian Governments emphatically declare that there can be no question 
of evacuation except in proportion as payments are made by the German 
Government. Complete evacuation is apparently not contemplated until 
the total German reparation liability is integrally discharged. The reiterated 
announcements to this effect, coupled with the insistence on leaving un- 
diminished the total of 132 milliards of German indebtedness under the head 
of reparations, can only be interpreted as an intention to remain in occu- 
pation of the Ruhr for a number of years, which, at best, cannot be less than 
36 (this being the minimum period over which the discharge of the debt is 
spread under the Schedule of Payments) and which, in view of the generally 
admitted improbability of the complete execution of the Schedule being 
found practicable under any circumstances, may be extended indefinitely, if 
not in perpetuity. 

44. Such a situation, of which the political, quite apart from the economic, 
consequences could only be described as disastrous, cannot but be viewed by 
His Majesty’s Government with the greatest concern. It would vividly 
conjure up the danger of international relations being affected in a manner 
threatening—to use the words of the 11th article of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations—to disturb international peace and the good under- 
standing between nations upon which peace depends. His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment cannot believe that the French and Belgian Governments will be able to 
reconcile the opinion of the world to the indefinite maintenance of so perilous 
a situation. 

45. As it is, the occupation of the Ruhr is already having directly and in- 
directly a grave effect on the economic and industrial outlook, not only in 
Germany, whose capacity to pay reparations is rendered more and more 
precarious, but in the rest of Europe, if not the world, and not least in this 
country. 

46. In their note of the goth July? His Majesty’s Government further pro- 
posed that in order to arrive at a comprehensive plan for a general and final 
financial settlement, inter-Allied discussions should be opened with as little 
delay as possible. The Belgian Government reply that they will be glad to 
discuss such a plan if it be of the character that they have predicated in their 
note. The French Government, whilst questioning the propriety and appar- 
ently the legality of the suggestion, asks what exactly it means and whether it 
will include the question of inter-Allied debts. His Majesty’s Government 
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gladly avail themselves of this opportunity to explain their attitude on this 
subject. I have accordingly the honour to enclose a separate memorandum 
upon it. The main principle of the British scheme is that Great Britain is 
ready, subject to the just claims of other parts of the Empire, to limit her 
demands for payment by the Allies and by Germany together to a net sum 
approximating 14:2 milliards of gold marks, this sum representing the 
present value of the recently funded British debt to the United States Govern- 
ment. The concessions which His Majesty’s Government may be able to 
offer in respect of inter-Allied debts must accordingly depend largely on 
the percentage of this sum of 14:2 milliards which they can recover from 
Germany. They can only be granted in a substantive form when the general 
reparation settlement for which His Majesty’s Government are pressing has 
been agreed upon, and is such that His Majesty’s Government can regard 
their share of the German payments as an asset of real financial value. 

47. To this end the first step must be to fix the maximum sum which the 
Allies can reasonably hope to recover from Germany, to be followed, or 
accompanied, by arrangements which will ensure the effective re-establish- 
ment of Germany’s finances and credit on a sound basis, and will guarantee 
the punctual payment of the German debt by a system of control free from 
the economically unsound impediments inherent in the military occupation 
of the Ruhr. 

48. In the last paragraph of their letter, His Majesty’s Government offered 
to discuss sympathetically the question of future security with their Allies. 
The Belgian Government warmly welcome this offer. They will not, however, 
have failed to notice the remark of the French Government that the object 
has nothing to do with the Ruhr, and the consequent further postponement of 
the discussion to an unnamed date in the future. The Belgian Government 
will recollect from the discussions of 192217 that His Majesty’s Government are 
not prepared to enter into any arrangement respecting the territorial security 
of Belgium apart from a similar arrangement in regard to France. Having 
regard to the now declared indifference of the French Government, no useful 
purpose can be served by pursuing the matter. 

49. The argument which has been put forward in this note may be 
summarised as follows :— 

50. His Majesty’s Government have at no time contemplated and do not 
now contemplate that Germany shall be relieved from all reparation pay- 
ments. They are determined that Germany shall pay, up to the maximum 
of her capacity, the reparation to which Great Britain, equally with the other 
Allied Powers is entitled and which is needed to make good the losses 
sustained by this country in common with her Allies. 

51. What Germany’s maximum capacity for payment may be is a matter 
which should be determined by impartial enquiry into the facts. It cannot be 
ascertained by casting up the amounts which Germany’s creditors would 
like to receive. To ask for more than Germany’s maximum capacity cannot 


17 For the negotiations in 1922 for an Anglo-Belgian treaty of guarantee, see Documents 
Diplomatiques Belges 1920-40, vol. i, op. cit., pp. 448-513. 
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assist in the actual recovery of reparations. It can only destroy the assets 
which Germany can offer to the Allies. To force liquidation is not the most 
profitable way of making recovery from a debtor with resources. 

52. It is admitted that Germany can only make substantial payments if, 
by the restoration of her public finance and a stabilisation of her currency, a 
surplus is made available for reparation on her budget. Moreover, this 
surplus must be in a form in which it can be made available for external 
payments over the foreign exchanges. External debts cannot be paid by the 
collection of depreciating paper marks. In the view of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment forcible interference with the economic life of Germany, even if it be 
consistent with the terms of the Treaty of Versailles, cannot assist in the 
necessary restoration. Not only will it prevent the realisation of any surplus 
for reparation, but, by intensifying the disorder of German finance and 
currency, it will have the gravest reactions on trade. 

53. His Majesty’s Government, therefore, regard as doomed to failure the 
method pursued by the French and Belgian Governments to secure repara- 
tions. In spite of wholesale seizures, the occupation of the Ruhr by France 
and Belgium has produced, at great cost, less receipts for the Allies, notably 
of coal and coke, than were forthcoming in the previous year. Moreover, His 
Majesty’s Government feel that the resulting situation involves great and 
growing danger to the peaceful trade of the world and, not least, of this 
country. His Majesty’s Government regard a continuance of the present 
position as fraught with the gravest risks, both economic and political. They 
consider the impartial fixation of Germany’s liability at a figure not incon- 
sistent with her practical power of making payment a matter of great 
urgency; and they have suggested what appears to them to be an appropriate 
means to this end. 

54. When steps have thus been taken to ascertain the real value of the 
asset represented by German reparations, and to secure its realisation without 
further depreciation, His Majesty’s Government will be ready to deal as 
generously as circumstances permit, and, in the light of their respective 
capacity to pay, with the debts due to Great Britain by her allies. They 
cannot, having regard to the heavy material losses of this country, both 
during and since the war, and to the future tax burdens on its trade, admit 
that other countries are justified in claiming that the agreed percentages of 
reparation payments should now be further modified or changed in order of 
priority. But they remain prepared to ask for no more in respect of the very 
large sums due by their allies than will, together with reparation payments 
by Germany, meet the British war debt to the United States Government. 
Their policy in this matter is stated in the British proposal laid by Mr. 
Bonar Law before the Paris Conference in January last,’ and has not changed. 
It means that Great Britain would be prepared to waive, in the interest of a 
complete general settlement, a very large part of the amount for which the 
British taxpayer holds the due obligations of Allied Governments. 

55. Itis the hope of His Majesty’s Government that the above explanations 
will convince the French and Belgian Governments of the reasonableness of 
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the British position, and will win their assent to its acceptance. They are 
reluctant to contemplate the possibility that separate action may be required 
in order to hasten a settlement which cannot be much longer delayed without 
the gravest consequences to the recovery of trade and the peace of the world. 


I have, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


EncLosure 1N No. 330 
Memorandum on Inter-Allied Debis 


It is in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government hopeless to deal satis- 
factorily with the question of inter-Allied debts until a better estimate is made 
of the amounts which Great Britain, on the one hand, and her Allies, on the 
other, are likely in fact to be able to recover from Germany for reparations. 

2. His Majesty’s Government adhere to the policy, which their pre- 
decessors have formally announced, of limiting Great Britain’s total claim 
against her Allied debtors and Germany together to the amount necessary to 
cover the British debt to the United States Government, which, as recently 
funded, may be taken to be represented, on a 5-per-cent. basis, by a sum of 
142 milliards of gold marks, present value. This basis is already exceedingly 
favourable to the Allies as the British debt to the United States Government 
cannot be redeemed on such favourable terms. 

3. This offer, in effect, means that Great Britain (whose material war 
damages were not less than one-third of those suffered by France) is content 
to forgo her rights to reparation under all heads, and to treat her own share 
of the German payments as if it were a reimbursement by her Allies of their 
debts to her. 

4. Nay, the total amount for which she asks from the Allies and Germany 
together is, in fact, less than the amount of the Allied debts, being limited to 
the total of the British debt to the United States Government, without 
regard either to loans raised by Great Britain in the open American market 
or to the value of the American securities (estimated at 700,000,000/. to 
800,000,000/.) used to finance the Allied cause in America before the entry of 
the United States into the war, the loss of which, from the economic point of 
view, is the equivalent of the contracting of an equal amount of foreign debt. 

5. Of the sum of 14-2 milliards gold marks, Great Britain is anxious to 
recover as large a percentage as possible from Germany, in order to be able to 
offer the maximum concessions feasible in regard to inter-Allied debts. But 
it is not possible for her to grant such concessions in a substantive form unless 
and until such a reparation settlement has been arrived at as will enable her 
to regard her share of the German payments as an asset of real financial 
value. His Majesty’s Government greatly fear that a persistence in the policy 
indicated in the French note will make the prospects of such a settlement 
remote. 

6. The only practical manner in which, in the opinion of His Majesty’s 
Government, the question of inter-Allied debts can now be approached, is for 
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the Allies to agree in the first instance upon the maximum sum which they 
can reasonably hope to recover from Germany. When such an agreement 
has been arrived at, His Majesty’s Government will be prepared (provided 
that the settlement is such as to make the German obligation a reasonably 
good asset) to write down, with due regard to the different circumstances 
of the respective debtors, the Allied debts owing to them, to an amount 
representing the difference between the British share of the revised German 
obligation and the British debt of 14:2 milliards to the United States 
Government, and even to consider accepting payment of the Allied debts so 
reduced in the form of the new German obligations on the principles laid 
down in the plan presented by Mr. Bonar Law at the Paris Conference in 
January last.’ 

7. They cannot, however, conceal from the French Government the fact 
that this latter suggestion is less attractive to them than it was then, since the 
deterioration in the financial prospects of Germany, resulting, as they hold, 
from the unwise policy pursued by the French and Belgian Governments, 
has made the security represented by German reparation bonds much more 
precarious (even if the total obligations should be reduced below the figure 
contemplated by His Majesty’s Government seven months ago). 

8. His Majesty’s Government feel bound to observe in this connection that 
the willingness which they and their predecessors have shown to discuss with 
the French Government arrangements under which the burden of the 
French debt to Great Britain might be mitigated must not be interpreted as a 
waiver on their part of their rights as creditors, which are governed solely by 
the contracts under which the money was advanced and the securities which 
they hold. 

g. That a French Government Treasury bill given to the British Govern- 
ment for value received is a less binding obligation than a similar bill given to 
a private investor is a doctrine inadmissible both in itself and more especially 
in view of the circumstances in which these particular loans were contracted. 

10. The normal course would have been for the French Government to 
appeal directly to the British investor for the accommodation it required, 
and that procedure was in fact adopted for a short period at the commence- 
ment of the war. It soon became apparent, however, that the French 
Government would be unable to raise on its own credit amounts sufficient to 
meet its sterling requirements, and the British Government stepped in and 
gave its own securities to the lender for the amounts raised to cover French 
requirements as well as British. By this means the French Government were 
able to borrow indirectly from British lenders both on less onerous terms and 
to a larger amount than would have been possible if the normal procedure 
had been followed. The payments due on the French Treasury bills thus 
represent amounts which the British Treasury is in fact paying to the holders 
of securities issued on behalf of the French Treasury of which the French 
Treasury received the proceeds. 

11, There was no suggestion when the loans were made that the repay- 
ment should be dependent on recoveries from Germany. Indeed, during the 
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greater part of the period covered by the advances, the prospects of any such 
recoveries were highly problematical. The bills were made subject to 
renewal for a limited period only after the end of the war, with the clear 
intention that as soon as French credit was sufficiently re-established they 
should be redeemed out of French Government loans to be raised on the 
London market, the redemption money being applied to the cancellation of 
the British securities issued on French account. 

12. While His Majesty’s Government have, by continuing to renew the 
bills beyond the period of the contract, tacitly recognised that the time has 
not yet arrived for giving effect to this intention, it must be clearly under- 
stood that, in the absence of a new agreement, the carrying out of it remains 
an obligation of the French Government which cannot honourably be 
repudiated, and that, in the meantime, the present practice of adding interest 
to capital cannot be indefinitely continued, and that a commencement of 
payment of at any rate a part of the interest should be made as soon as the 
sterling-franc exchange becomes reasonably stable.18 


18 A Treasury Note of August 3, not printed, on British Reparation Policy as affected by 
the French and Belgian Notes of July 30, is filed at G 13591/1/18. 


No. 331 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 13) 


No. 634 [C 13893/708/18]* 


COBLENZ, August II, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit, for your Lordship’s information, copy! of 
Special Ordinance No. 199 relating to the seizure of collieries situated in 
occupied territory for the purpose of securing delivery of fuel for reparation 
purposes. I abstained from taking part in the decision. 

2. This ordinance is a replica of an order promulgated by General 
Degoutte and applicable to collieries situated in the Ruhr area. It gives the 
M.I.C.U.M.? full powers to take possession of all collieries, even those pri- 
vately owned, together with all fixed or movable assets belonging to them [and] 
to work these properties, either directly or through concessionnaires. 

3. Article 3 provides that part of the coal thus won may be sold by the 
M.1.C.U.M., doubtless with a view to covering the cost of working the 
properties seized, which may be very great, and, furthermore, is recoverable 
from the German Government as provided in article 2. 

4. Article 7 delegates to the M.I.C.U.M. all powers exercised by the Berg- 
Polizei, and makes it responsible for the enforcement of all existing regulations 
relating to conditions of working and safety in coal mines, and provides 
drastic penalties for any disobedience to orders given by the M.I C.U.M. in 
the above capacity. 

1 Of August 5, not printed. 2 See No. 43, n. 2. 
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5. The reason for this ordinance may be found in the increasing difficulties 
experienced at present by the French and Belgians in obtaining coal for 
reparation purposes. Stocks of coal and coke accumulated in the Ruhr are 
now either approaching exhaustion or not suitable for reparation purposes, 
partly from natural causes, but also largely as a result of measures taken 
deliberately by the Germans with a view to deteriorating the fuel dumped. 

6. It is more than doubtful whether the M.I.C.U.M. or its concessionnaires 
will ever be in a position to successfully work the collieries that may be taken 
over, but doubtless the present ordinance, by giving the M.I.C.U.M. the 
right to dispose of mining property in the Ruhr in favour of whom it likes, at 
any rate temporarily, has been passed with a view to exerting greater 
pressure on the owners, who, it is computed, may fear for the safety of their 
ownership and be inclined to submit themselves to the French demands in 
consequence. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


No. 332 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 14, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 749 Telegraphic: by bag {C 13906]/1/18] 
Confidential PARIS, August 13, 1923 


I have learnt, on good authority, that the Quai d’Orsay press bureau has 
issued the following note for the guidance of the French press: 


‘The English make the Germans and French jointly and severally 
responsible for the 14 milliards of gold marks which they claim from 
Germany. Consequently, if the experts consider that Germany cannot pay 
the English share, it is we who will have to pay it. Consequently, the 
weaker Germany’s capacity is and the less she pays not only shall we 
receive less from the Germans but we shall have to pay all the more to the 
English. Consequently, contrary to the simple rule of equity which 
demands that a proportion should be established between what we receive 
and what we pay, it is the contrary which will happen. 

England then does an extraordinary thing, viz., she lumps together our 
war debts (which we have no intention of repudiating) and the German 
debt. Our war debts enabled us to win the war, to make a greater military 
effort and to save English and American blood, whereas the German debt 
represents the Allied blood which was shed. 

2. Instead of all the creditors uniting to make Germany pay, today one 
single creditor detaches himself, repudiates his solidarity and establishes 
that of all the debtors by placing his Allies and enemies on the same 
footing.’ 
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The above note, which I hope, though not very confidently, will be watered 
down by the principal French newspapers to which it was issued, has prob- 
ably been inspired by M. Poincaré from Sampigny, and the arguments 
therein set forth will doubtless be more fully developed in the reply which, I 
gather, he contemplates addressing to your Lordship at an early date. 

From the tone of the note I fear that M. Poincaré’s reply will be even more 
uncompromising than his previous communications, and that the discussion 
will be carried on by him with ever-increasing acrimony and temper. 

The full blast of French disapproval has scarcely had time to make itself 
heard, but it is ominous that even M. Robert de Jouvenel, in his opposition 
organ, the ‘Œuvre’, raises up his voice against the British reply (see my 
telegram No. 751).? 


1 Of August 13, not printed. A Treasury Note of August 14 (C 13990/1/18), referring 
to the telegram here printed, ran as follows: “These statements represent a perversion of the 
facts, which were fully set out in the British note of the 11th August [No. 330]. France is 
liable to pay her debts for which she has given obligations, which are no more contingent on 
the payment of reparations by Germany than any other part of her national debt. The 
debts of the Allies to this country amount to over 1,200,000,000/. Great Britain is entitled 
also to receive 22 per cent. of whatever Germany pays; on the basis of the Reparation Com- 
mission’s valuation—which the French Government apparently seeks to maintain—Great 
Britain is under the head of reparation entitled to over 1,550,000,000/., including her share 
of the Belgian War Debt transferred to Germany. 

‘Under the terms of the Peace Treaty and the various debt agreements Great Britain has 
an unquestioned right to maintain both claims. Nevertheless she has limited her total 
demand to 710,000,000/., being the valuation at 5 per cent. of the annuities payable by her 
under the recent Funding Agreement with the United States [see No. 194, n. 5} without 
regard to the other burdens incurred or assets sacrificed in the Allied interests for the purpose 
of providing for payments in America. Thus the Allied debts are as a preliminary written 
down by some 500,000,000/.; then they are written down further by the full amount of 
Great Britain’s share of reparations actually paid by Germany. It is this last concession, 
which Great Britain was never under any obligation to make, and which operates solely to 
the advantage of her Allies, which is now actually represented as a grievance to France. 

‘The French view that a demand for 14 milliards gold marks may absorb the whole 
of Germany’s payments—a view not shared by the British Government—is a curious 
commentary on the proposed priority of 26 milliards for France.’ 


No. 333 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Phipps (Paris) 
No. 2689 [C 14112/2038/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1923 
Sir, 
I transmit to you herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took 
place today between the French Ambassador and Sir William Tyrrell, 
relative to the entry of Germany into the League of Nations. 


I am, etc., 
CuRZON OF KEDLESTON 
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ENGLosURE IN No. 333 
Note by Sir W. Tyrrell* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 16, 1923 


The French Ambassador called today and said that reports had reached 
his Government that there was a prospect of Germany applying for admission 
to the League of Nations at the forthcoming assembly. His Excellency had 
been instructed by his Government to declare that, as long as Germany 
maintained her present attitude with regard to the Treaty of Versailles, the 
French Government would oppose her admission to the League, and if she 
succeeded in gaining admission France would retire from the League. 

Comte de Saint-Aulaire explained that this did not mean any change in 
the attitude of the French Government, who had been in favour of the 
admission of Germany provided she sincerely adhered to the obligations 
undertaken under the Treaty of Versailles, but nobody could at the present 
moment admit of any formal undertaking to do so on the part of Germany 
which could be considered as a sincere expression of her views on the subject. 


1 See No. 319. 


No. 334 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 18) 
No. 671 [C 14194/129/18] 
COBLENZ, August 16, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit for your Lordship’s information the attached 
résumé of the recent rioting which has taken place in the Ruhr, the British 
and Belgian areas. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 334 


Résumé of Recent Rioting in the Ruhr 

British Area 

Industrial undertakings in the Cologne area have been faced with a series 
of recurring crises during the past seven days. Almost without exception the 
employees in the larger and more important works have followed the policy 
of systematic passive resistance. They have ceased work in most cases 
without a moment’s warning, have sprung new demands upon the employers 
unhesitatingly, and in many instances have threatened to smash machinery 
and offices of the undertakings they have been working for. 

Threats to set fire to factories have been used. On the roth August 3,000 
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workers congregated in front of the chief offices of Messrs. Zanders (one of the 
largest paper works in Europe) at Bergisch-Gladbach (Miilheim), adopted a 
most hostile attitude, and threatened to fire the premises. With the aid ofa 
detachment of police sent from Cologne, the position was restored to normal 
and work was resumed. 

On the 13th instant, in Solingen, a demonstration was made by several 
thousands in front of the Employers’ Union offices, and on the preceding 
Friday a mob of unemployed raided the market and forced dealers to reduce 
their potato prices by 50 per cent. 

On Tuesday, the 14th instant, during the afternoon, a large mob assembled 
outside the works of Messrs. Bayer, at Leverkusen, and stormed the gates of 
the factory, ejecting all the workmen from the shops, and at the same time 
threatening to assault the directors if some ridiculous demands which they 
put forward were not agreed to. The fire appliances belonging to the firm’s 
fire brigade were damaged and the firemen themselves locked up. 

The whole of this occurrence appears to have been engineered and well 
organised by the Communist element. It has been ascertained that the 
various Communist leaders distributed speeches which had been already 
printed for the occasion. 

The chief representative of the High Commission in the British zone having 
been applied to, twenty-five of the Cologne town German police were 
despatched to Leverkusen by motor-van. This number proving insufficient, 
a further reinforcement of twenty men was sent. These forty-five police soon 
had matters well in hand, and the situation is now again normal. 


Ruhr 


Disorders broke out at Gelsenkirchen, near Essen, on the 11th instant. In 
the suburb of Rotthausen gallows were erected on which Cuno and Stinnes 
were hanged in effigy, a policeman being shot by one of the rioters. The 
police then drove the mob in the direction of Gelsenkirchen. Large crowds 
collected in the centre of the town and the police eventually found them- 
selves surrounded, telephone lines were cut and an attack was finally made 
on the police at 7 p.m. The latter then opened fire, killing one person and 
seriously wounding several more. Police reinforcements arrived, and the 
crowds broke up and fell back to the centre of the town, where they com- 
menced smashing window-panes and looting shops. Order was not finally 
restored until about 2 a.m. on the 12th instant. The troops of occupation 
took no part in the affair. 

The responsibility for these incidents is ascribed to disorderly elements 
from outside occupied territory, who have for some days past been trying to 
exploit the situation. 


Belgian Area 


Serious rioting has taken place at different points in the Belgian area, the 
most serious of which occurred at Aix-la-Chapelle. On the roth August a 
number of people were arrested by the German police for plundering in the 
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villages surrounding Aix-la-Chapelle. On the 13th, owing to the alleged ill- 
treatment accorded by the police to the people arrested, a large crowd 
assembled in front of the police ‘Prasidium’, demanding the release of those 
arrested. An attack was made on the building, and shots were fired and 
stones thrown. The police retaliated by opening fire on the crowd, killing 
and wounding a considerable number. 

The situation today, the 16th August is, however, apparently quiet, no 
reports having been received of further rioting. 


No. 335 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 18, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 190 Telegraphic: by bag [C 14139/1/18] 
BRUSSELS, August 17, 1923 


This morning I saw M. Jaspar, who is back in Brussels for a day or two. 

He poured forth a flood of grievances in regard to the last British note,! the 
chief ones being the ‘attack on Belgian priority’ and the disdain once more 
shown towards Belgium by His Majesty’s Government in not deigning to 
send her a reply independent from that to France; by so doing we were 
throwing her more and more into the arms of France. When I said that His 
Majesty’s Government in their note had made no proposal to deprive 
Belgium of her priority, he declared that her rights in this respect had been 
brought up against her as a reproach. I told him that this subject had to be 
mentioned inter alia in order to make it clear why His Majesty’s Government 
could not entertain the suggestion made for a revision of the Spa percentages.” 
A somewhat lengthy discussion followed, of so sterile a nature that I feel it 
unnecessary to trouble your Lordship with the details. In the course of it I 
read to M. Jaspar some extracts from the leading article in the “Times’ of 
yesterday’s date as illustrating the feeling in England that the air must be 
cleared by full and frank statement of our case without excessive regard for 
the immediate effect on those on the Continent who do not agree with us. 
M. Jaspar admitted that it was anyhow something to know what sum Great 
Britain claimed. | 

He told me that the Belgian Government had at once given it to be under- 
stood in Paris that they intended to reply separately to the British note. Their 
answer would presumably be sent off some time next week. Despite their 
being deeply wounded, the Belgian Government did not propose to indulge 
in recrimination. It was, however, necessary, both on account of public 
opinion in Belgium and elsewhere, to restate the Belgian position as regards 
the priority promised them in 1919; but the main purpose of the note, so far 
as he could then forecast it, would be to try once more to get to the heart of 


t No. 330. 2 See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 
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the matter, namely, the discovery of a basis on which progress could be made 
towards the settlement of the reparation question proper, relegating to the 
background all subsidiary controversies. 

He appears to think that in a few weeks’ time oral discussions must in- 
evitably take place. Once more I pointed to the apparent hopelessness of 
making any progress by means of oral discussion with M. Poincaré in his 
present mood of utter intransigence, and M. Jaspar once more declared that 
there were ways and means of getting round it. I asked whether he was not 
too optimistic, remarking that we still had fresh in our memories the un- 
fortunate incident in May: in connection with the reply to the first German 
note,+ when the Belgian Government had failed to stick to their guns. 

My conversation with M. Jaspar left me under the impression that he 
expected passive resistance in the Ruhr shortly to weaken to a marked extent, 
thus affecting the recent policy of His Majesty’s Government. He perhaps 
anticipates that this and other events will finally undermine the British 
position in the present controversy. 


3 See Nos. 203, 205, 207, 209, 211, 213, 215, and 219. 
4 See No. 201, n. I. 


No. 336 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 21) 
No. 540 [C 14342/203/18]* 
BERLIN, August 17, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to report that the Chancellor—Dr. Stresemann'— 
received the Ambassadors today successively. My conversation with him 
consisted mainly of an allocution by him, of which the following is a 
summary :— 

‘I formed my Cabinet in twenty-four hours—that is the most rapid 
formation since the republic—and I believe that Cabinet so rapidly 
formed will be one of the most homogeneous and workmanlike. The 
coalition between Volkspartei and Socialists appears likely to work 
admirably; when they enter their offices my colleagues leave behind them 
some of their theories. 

You had so often told me privately that the first thing for Germany to do 
was to set her internal affairs—and particularly her finance—in order; I 
adopted that view in my Government declaration. I had only two hours 
to prepare it, and there are many things I might have inserted. I should 
have liked to say more about the English note,? but I had not the full text 


1 Dr. Stresemann, who had succeeded Herr Cuno as German Chancellor on August 13, 
had also become Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
2 No. 330. 
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when I spoke. I was also anxious not to say too much in the sense of 
admiration, although my view is, after reading the whole text, that it is one 
of the clearest and strongest State papers ever put out. Not only in one or 
two passages, but throughout. 

People have said that my Government means a change of German 
policy. That is totally false. There will be no change. Perhaps the tone 
will be milder—perhaps communication between here and Paris will be 
less interrupted than under Herr von Rosenberg. But of any negotiation 
with France alone—of a negotiation except with the Entente—there can 
never be any question whatever. 

There is another illusion I should like to destroy—that I aim at breaking 
up the Entente. That is totally against my views. We must arrive at a 
settlement together. 

The first problem is inflation. Be sure that we will employ our utmost 
endeavour to do away with it. My colleagues Hilferding? and Raumer* are 
men of ideas, and we shall find a means. 

I quite recognise my difficulties. I do not guarantee that I shall succeed, 
but I shall do my best and not be deterred by anyone. Bismarck’ said: “If 
you have to jump a ditch you must fling your heart over first.” Well, I 
have flung my heart over, and I trust that both the horse and rider will 
also get to the other side safely.’ 

The Chancellor gave an impression of optimism and decision. 
I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 
3 Dr. Hilferding had become Minister of Finance. 


4 Dr. von Raumer had become Minister of the Economy. 
5 Prince Otto von Bismarck was German Chancellor, 1871-90. 


No. 337 


Mr. Phipps (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 765 Telegraphic: by bag [C 14216/1/18] 
PARIS, August 18, 1923 


I had a long conversation with the President of the Council this evening, 
in the course of which he displayed his usual adamantine amiability to me. 
He smilingly assured me that there would be no change in the position which 
he had previously adopted. His reply’ consisted of two parts, the first a 
general exposition of the French case, and the second a point-to-point 
answer to your Lordship’s note; the two notes being printed in parallel 
columns. | 

I enquired whether the fact of His Majesty’s Government only claiming 


1 To the recent British Note (No. 330). A copy of this reply, dated August 20, was 
transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 1940 of August 21 (C 14380/1/18), 
not printed. For Foreign Office comments on this note, see No. 362, below. 
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altogether 14,200 million gold marks was not a hopeful factor in the case, 
and this M. Poincaré admitted was so. He considers that the difference in 
the points of view of the two Governments on the financial question is really 
not so great, and he persists in thinking that Germany can well pay 50 mil- 
liards of gold marks after a short moratorium of, say, one year or two, by 
means of an international loan. I pointed out that in the opinion of His 
Majesty’s Government such a loan would have no chance of success unless 
Germany’s capacity to pay were fixed by an international committee. This 
M. Poincaré, however, entirely declined to admit. In this connection M. 
Poincaré told me that Herr H[i]lferding had been to Paris last February and 
had declared to the French Socialists that Germany was ready to pay 30 
milliards of gold marks. This offer was reported to M. Poincaré, who derived 
the distinct impression that it would be raised to 40 milliards. He had replied 
that any such offer must come direct from the German Government, and 
nothing further had happened. He added that Herr H[i]lferding’s offer was 
based on the supposition that all payments to Great Britain were wiped out 
entirely. 

In regard to the question of legality, M. Poincaré stuck to his guns and 
assured me, though this is not stated in his reply, that M. Klotz, Minister of 
Finance in M. Clemenceau’s Cabinet, who was the French representative 
on the commission which drafted the terms of paragraphs 17 and 18 of 
Annex II to Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, positively declared at 
a meeting of the commission, though unfortunately no minutes were kept, 
that he distinctly had in mind a possibility of some such coercive action as 
the French and Belgian Governments have since taken in the Ruhr. 

I asked what impression M. Poincaré had of the new German Government,” 
and he replied that he thought Herr Stresemann was only too anxious to 
yield, but this inclination had been smothered by the British note. He again 
expressed the utmost confidence in a speedy German surrender, and would 
not admit the possibility of that surrender being followed by complete 
economic collapse precluding reparations payments. 

M. Poincaré objects strongly to the remark in paragraph 24 of your 
Lordship’s note concerning the casting vote of the French chairman of the 
Reparation Commission, and he read me out a letter addressed to him by 
M. Barthou declaring that he had been careful never to make use of that 
casting vote on any German question against the British and Italian repre- 
sentatives, although he had once done so in regard [to] Hungary. M. Barthou 
had thus abstained in order to show courtesy towards the British and Italian 
representatives. I observed that, however that might be, the casting vote 
did exist, and might in future be made use of. 

M. Poincaré assured me that he did not in the least desire by his reply to 
shut any door to further conversations, which he hoped to resume on your 
Lordship’s return through Paris. 

He will send me copies of his reply on Tuesday. He had hoped to do so 
sooner, but the Belgian Ministers were holiday-making, hence the delay. 

2 See No. 336. 
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No. 338 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 21) 
No. 679 [C 14312/129/18] 
COBLENZ, August 18, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to the first paragraph on p. 20 of the enclosure to my 
despatch No. 583 of the 31st July, 1923, I have the honour to report for 
your Lordship’s information the following developments which have occurred 
as the result of the meeting held by Herr Trier on the 8th July, 1923, at 
Bonn, and the formation by him of the ‘Rheinische Freiheits-Partei :— 

In response to some 400 invitations, about 150 persons interested in this 
new Rhenish Separatist party met on the evening of the 16th July in Cologne. 

A certain Herr Wilgers presided, and explained that the object of the 
meeting was to establish a Cologne branch of the new party, elect officials, 
and immediately set to work with propaganda and meetings with a view to 
progress being made towards the realisation of their ambitions, viz., the 
establishment of a Rhenish Republic, and to awaken from the lethargic 
state into which they had been led by Smeets? in the old party. 

A provisional committee for the Cologne branch was elected :— 


Chairman: Brock. 
Secretary: Gerhardts. 
Treasurer: Spielmann. 


This committee would be enlarged at a later meeting, as soon as the party 
was established on a proper working basis. One of those present, Miiller- 
meister, then delivered a short address, explaining that the objects of the 
new party were the establishing of an Independent Rhenish Republic, 
equally independent alike of France and of Prussia, with its neutrality 
guaranteed by the League of Nations. In the name of all true Rhinelanders 
he greeted those present at this first meeting of its kind held on the ‘English 
Island’. They wished to live in peace with all, but so long as the real rulers 
of ‘Big Prussia’—the big industrialists—held their sway, there was always 
a possibility of new wars. 

Trier then gave an account of the general discontent prevailing in the 
ranks of the old party, how the whole work was at a standstill while Smeets 
was in hospital. He mentioned occasions last year on which he had been 
informed by Smeets that all plans had been made to proclaim a Rhenish 
Republic, and that by the end of 1922 they would have realised their 
ambitions; but always, for some unknown reason, as the day for action drew 
near an excuse for postponement was found. 

It was decided that a new party paper should make its appearance, and 
that a further meeting should be called in the near future to decide upon 
general business methods and to approve propaganda pamphlets which would 


1 Not printed. 2 See No. 82, n. 2, No. 176, and No. 178, n. 3. 
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be printed. An appeal for protection would also be made to the High 
Commission. 

The next development took place at a committee meeting of representa- 
tives of the party from Aix-la-Chapelle, Bonn, Diisseldorf and Cologne, at 
which it was decided to alter the name of the party to the ‘Unabhängige 
Partei Frei Rheinland’ (the Independent Party of Free Rhineland). The 
motive underlying this alteration was to emphasise the point that this party 
wishes the establishment of an independent Rhenish State, which will be 
equally independent of France and of Prussia. 

Negotiations for the purchase of a newspaper in Bonn fell through, but it 
was stated that a newspaper would be published later at Düsseldorf, under 
the title of ‘Das Frei Rheinland’, which would be the official organ of the 
party. 

The third general meeting of the party took place in Cologne on the 
gist July, 1923. About 100 persons were present, and the meeting was 
under the presidency of Herr Brock, who referred to the large Separatist 
meeting which took place on the 29th July at Coblenz. Herr Brock regretted 
the discord with Smeets, stating that they had no time to lose on internal 
disputes, and that their energies should be devoted to increased propaganda 
for the Home Rule movement. A conference of representatives would meet 
the following week to compile the party programme, and a public meeting 
would be held on the 12th August in Bonn. He then suggested the appoint- 
ment of a permanent committee,.and requested his audience to submit 
the names of possible candidates. The names of nine persons were men- 
tioned, who, however, refused to accept the appointment, with the result 
that Herr Brock was requested to remain at his post until a suitable 
candidate could be found. 

Herr Koch, a manufacturer from the Eifel district, then followed. In his 
address he stated that all the peasants of the Eifel adhered to the new party. 
They did not wish either French, Prussian or British supremacy in the 
Rhineland, but an independent State. Prussian propagandists stated that 
the Rhineland was unable to support itself economically, but the speaker 
stated that this was untrue, and that the reverse was the case. In economic 
matters Prussia was herself dependent on reserves from the Rhineland and 
the Ruhr, which were the only productive provinces in the whole of Prussia. 
There was no fear of the Rhineland’s suffering from financial difficulties if 
she became independent, as she had inexhaustible reserves of coal at her 
disposal. 

In 1913 the Rhenish mines supplied 16,000,000 tons of coal, and for the 
same period 114,000,000 tons were obtained from the Ruhr mines. In 
order to avoid the coal deliveries to France, Prussia did her utmost to reduce 
the output, and in the year 1919 only 71,000,000 tons were extracted from 
the Ruhr mines. Another method of bringing down the figures of the coal 
output was resorted to by Prussia. In 1913, 11,000,000 tons of briquettes 
were manufactured in Germany; in 1919 the quantity of briquettes manu- 
factured amounted to 23,000,000 tons, and in 1920 to 34,000,000 tons. 
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Herr Greven stated that he was dissatisfied with Dorten’s speech in 
Coblenz, as the latter had not stated the nature of the negotiations he had 
entered into with the French. Dr. Dorten did not say whether he wished to 
constitute an independent State, or whether he desired to place this State 
under the protection of another Great Power. 

Dr. Miiller, a representative of Dr. Dorten, answered Greven’s criticism 
by saying that he fully believed in Dorten’s policy, and he pointed out that 
such information as Greven required was not to be discussed in public. 

The next meeting of Rhenish independents took place on Saturday the 
4th August at Diisseldorf, where it was definitely decided that the party 
newspaper should at first be issued as a weekly, and that its editor should 
be Herr Matthes, formerly editor of the Frankfort ‘Fackel’. It was also 
announced that a daily would shortly appear, under the title of ‘Rheinische 
Landeszeitung’. The following notice was published :— 


1. That the Rhineland should form a separate independent Free State, 
called the ‘Rhineland Republic’. 

2. That its independence and neutrality should be guaranteed by inter- 
national law. 

3. That the establishment of the said State is necessitated by present 
circumstances, and that negotiations should be commenced im- 
mediately with the Powers in occupation, i.e., Belgium, England and 
France. 


This notice was signed by the Diisseldorf advocate, Dr. Wolterhoff, and 
Captain von Metzen (retired). 

Practically all of Smeets’s adherents have gone over to the new party. 
Their relations with the Dorten party may be deduced from the greetings 
and congratulations sent to Dr. Dorten after his successful meeting in Coblenz, 
and the words, ‘If we cannot entirely share the aims of the Rhenish People’s 
Union (Dorten’s party) it is because, in our opinion, the Rhineland will 
never be free from Berlin so long as it remains within the German Reich, 
but Dr. Dorten’s party can always count on us when the question arises of 
the Rhenish people’s longing for independence and autonomy. Especially 
shall we further, by every means at our disposal, the demand for Rhenish 
representation on the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission.’ 

The local press reported that, at a meeting held on Sunday, the 12th 
August, at Bonn, the newly-formed Rhenish Independent party concluded 
a further alliance, by amalgamating all the small Separatist groups—apart 
from Dr. Dorten’s party—into a Rhenish Independent Union. Apparently 
at this meeting the references to Dr. Dorten were of a less friendly nature than 
before, and it was decided to call upon him to furnish a clear statement as 
to his attitude. It was announced by various speakers that they ‘hardly knew 
how to curb the people’s burning desire for the setting-up of a Rhenish 
Republic’. 


3 See No. 176. 
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Between the 12th and the 15th August, events behind the scenes must have 
moved with extreme rapidity, for on Wednesday, the 15th August, a meeting 
between the leaders of the Independent Rhenish Union and Dr. Dorten 
took place at Coblenz. Dr. Dorten stated that he had invited the leaders of 
the other party to meet at his headquarters in order to discover a formula 
for united action. The crisis through which the Fatherland was passing, 
he declared, should cause them to forget any small differences separating 
them. The Rhineland must be saved by united action. The Reich, in whose 
framework they had desired to erect a Rhineland Republic, had never been 
viewed by them as the Reich of Bismarck, but rather as a free confederation 
of all the ‘Germanies’. However, as the Reich had now become no more 
than an enlarged Prussia, they had to admit that any idea of a German 
Confederation had become an impossibility, and it was therefore the duty 
of every patriotic Rhinelander to demand the absolute independence of 
Rhineland. This statement was greeted with applause by his audience. 

Dr. Dorten went on to state that, now that a basis for agreement had been 
found for all the Rhenish groups, he proposed, subject to their assent, to 
make a united declaration of future union, after which they would consider 
their course of action. Actions must follow their decisions without delay. 
Herren Mathes and von Metzen then spoke in support of Dr. Dorten’s 
declaration. 

The following manifesto was thereupon drafted, and submitted to the 
High Commission :— 


‘The chiefs of the different Rhenish parties, assembled at Coblenz on 
the 15th August, 1923, have decided to establish from this date a unity of 
action in the Rhenish movement for the creation of an independent 
republic. 

1. The Rhenish People’s Union, in agreement with the League for 
Rhenish Independence, declares that it has decided to demand the 
independence of the Rhinelands. This demand is necessitated by the fact 
that Berlin has completely Prussianised Germany and has systematically 
ruined the Reich. The hegemony of Prussia renders impossible any idea 
of a German Federation. 

2. The Rhineland Republic shall be the Republic of Peace. Its task 
shall be to assure peace in the East as well as in the West, and to live in 
good relations with all nations. 

3. The Rhineland Republic shall endeavour, to the best of its ability, 
to settle honestly and effectively the question of reparations. It shall take 
upon its charge the share of reparations imposed upon it. 

4. In order to achieve its ends, the first essential shall be an absolute 
refusal by all Rhinelanders to continue the payment of rates or taxes to 
Berlin, where sums thus received are merely wasted on causes harmful to 
the public interests of Rhineland. We therefore demand the immediate 
creation of a General Rhineland Finance Bureau, to deal with fiscal 
administration. This office shall pay any balances accruing into a Rhine- 
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land reparations account, which process shall last until such time as the 
Rhineland Republic shall itself levy taxes assessed on a just basis. 

5. This Finance Bureau shall at the same time be entrusted with the 
issue of a Rhenish currency. The League for Rhenish Independence 
unites in the wish recently expressed by the Rhenish People’s Union for 
the immediate issue of this currency, and for the creation of a Rhenish 
Council. 

6. The Rhenish movement, henceforth united, guarantees to the people 
of the Rhine that the Rhineland Republic will proceed by every means 
possible, and will consider no sacrifice too heavy, to reconstruct the eco- 
nomic life and, as a result, the prosperity of our dear Rhenish Fatherland. 

Long live the reconciliation of peoples! Long live Universal Peace! 
Long live the Rhineland Republic!’ 


It may now be said that there exists one united Separatist party, with a far 
greater amount of intelligence in its leaders than has hitherto existed. From 
various reports received, there is no doubt that the French authorities intend 
to help this movement in every way, and will do so in a more open fashion 
than they have hitherto done. I would venture to recall your Lordship’s 
attention to the last page of my despatch No. 583, dated the 31st July, 1923,! 
in which I made reference to the possibility of a grave crisis, which would 
place the actual existence of Germany in peril, and that in such a case the 
Rhinelanders would probably take separate action: also to the last paragraph 
of my despatch No. 618 of the [7]th August, 1923, where I referred to the 
discontent with the present situation in Rhineland and to the promises of 
better times held out by the Separatist movement with its definite policy— 
a policy which as set forth in this last manifesto of Dr. Dorten’s, may hold 
many attractions for the Rhinelander. 

However, it is difficult to see how the successful formation of a Rhenish 
Republic can take place without the co-operation of the great Rhenish 
industrialists. 

Public interest in Separatist activities is being kept well alive by the press 
reports of their various meetings and amalgamations. The new party paper 
has created a far better impression than the Smeets journal. It is well 
printed and free from the malignant personal attacks which gained Smeets 
the reputation of being a despicable traitor; its improved journalistic tone 
confirms the belief that more competent men than Smects have now taken 
over the leadership of the Separatist movement. 

All the information at my disposal points to the fact that Smeets has 
become a negligible quantity, and, as far as one can see, will be quietly 
dropped. He and his family are leaving Cologne to take up their residence 
in Bonn. 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 
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No. 339 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1184 [C 14264/2038/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, August 20, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 1104 of the goth ultimo,! I transmit 
to your Lordship herewith copy of a record of a conversation which took 
place on the oth instant between the German Ambassador and Sir William 
Tyrrell concerning the admission of Germany to the League of Nations. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


EncLosuRE IN No. 339 


Note by Sir W. Tyrrell* 

August 9, 1923 
The German Ambassador called today and said that he had reported to 
his Government the observations which Lord Curzon had made to him last 

week with regard to the admission of Germany to the League of Nations.” 
His Excellency said that information had reached his Government to the 
effect that the French Government intended to address a circular to the 
members of the League of Nations defining the conditions on which they 
would be prepared to admit Germany, but that these conditions were of so 
humiliating a nature that they would render the accession of Germany to 
the League impossible. Moreover, the German Government remained of 
opinion that, unless they could be allotted a seat on the council, they could 


not contemplate joining the League. 
W. T. 


1 No. 317. 2 See No. 317. 
3 Cf. No. 333, Enclosure. 


No. 340 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received August 31, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 292 Telegraphic [C 14921 [313/18] 
BERLIN, August 30, 1923, 7.15 p.m. 
In an interview today with Acting Secretary of State, von Schubert, he 
said that Chancellor had requested him to impress on His Majesty’s Govern- 


ment extreme urgency of situation and danger of delay. He confirmed state- 
ments made by German Ambassador in London to Sir W. Tyrrell on or 
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about 25th August! and desired me to bring to your notice the perilous 
condition of affairs here. 

Rapid fall of mark during last fortnight showed how critical situation was. 
When new Government took office, mark was at 15,000,000 to the £; 
today, notwithstanding efforts of Minister of Finance and notwithstanding 
new loan and new taxation, £ stood at 50,000,000. Efforts of new Govern- 
ment to create stability had so far failed. While new taxes were coming in 
fairly well, subscriptions to new loan were slow.? | 

Under these circumstances German Government felt that policy of passive 
resistance could not be continued much longer. On the other hand, it was 
impossible to abandon passive resistance unconditionally without creating 
grave social unrest. 

The only solution that appeared open to them was to adopt policy con- 
tained in British note of goth July to French Ambassador,3 and in draft 
identic reply to Germany which was enclosed therein. 

German Government were prepared to adopt this policy in its entirety, 
and in pursuance thereof they would furnish the industrial and commercial 
guarantees which were indicated in Chancellor’s recent speech.+ If His 
Majesty’s Government thought it desirable, these guarantees could be 
formulated in a more precise manner. German Government would elabo- 
rate them in such a way as to give the fullest security for execution of promises 
made. They recognise that the crux of the whole problem now lies in the 
question whether and how it is possible to substitute for the special Ruhr and 
Rhine pledge others which are equally effective, but of a general and non- 
political nature. Any indication, official or otherwise, by His Majesty’s 
Government of nature of precise guarantees required would receive careful 


© On August 27 Sir W. Tyrrell reported: ‘The German Ambassador called to say that in 
accordance with the instructions he had received from his Government, he regretted that 
they would be unable to continue, for the present, deliveries in kind to this country which 
mainly consisted of dye stuffs and timber. The former the Germans were unable to deliver 
because the French had seized all the stocks, but the Ambassador could not tell me the 
reason for the non-delivery of timber. His Excellency appealed for lenient treatment in 
this matter in view of the strenuous efforts his Government were making to set their house 
in order.’ 

2 In his telegram No. 293 of August 30, Lord D’Abernon stated that Herr von Schubert 
had added: ‘Financial situation here has become extremely dangerous. Government are in 
the gravest difficulty regarding financial arrangements for necessary coal supply in un- 
occupied Germany. They desire therefore to ascertain from His Majesty’s Government 
whether they can count on temporary facilities to overcome this danger. What form 
facilities should take is a matter for technical examination, but it is suggested that receipts 
by England under Reparation Recovery Act might be utilised in some way to guarantee 
English seller for sales of coal to be delivered to Germany during the next six months. 
Reparation Recovery Act entails enormous payments of paper marks to German exporters 
to cover 26 per cent. deducted from invoice price on entry into England. It is feared that it 
will be impossible for German Government to continue these payments of paper marks 
unless some method of temporary alleviation or some set-off is devised.’ 

3 No. 306. 

+ For a report of this speech of August 24 to the German Trade and Industrial Congress, 
see The Times, August 25, p. 8. 
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attention. Having accepted basis of goth July in principle, German Govern- 
ment desire to know in what way it may be desirable to complete details of 
scheme. 

With regard to modifications in régime in Ruhr, German Government 
accept basis indicated in Lord Curzon’s note of goth July.3 


No. 341 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 1, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 199 Telegraphic: by bag [C 14951 [1/18] 


BRUSSELS, August 31, 1923 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

M. Jaspar called my particular attention to the phrasing of the penulti- 
mate paragraph of part A, section 4, of the Belgian note of 27th August,” 
which, properly interpreted, clearly showed that the Belgian Government 
would be willing to evacuate the Ruhr in exchange for other pledges afford- 
ing absolute security of being paid. 

He thinks that considerable progress has been made in that it has now 
been definitely ascertained what Great Britain, Belgium and France claim, 
namely: Belgium 5 milliards of gold marks, France 26, and Great Britain 
142. The chief element of doubt which still subsists is as to the amount 
which continental countries will have to pay to the United States of America. 
The French debt to Great Britain is now more easy to deal with, seeing that 
the total claim of His Majesty’s Government, whether on account of repara- 
tions or of French or Italian debts, is known. He has reason to think that, 
if the elements of a settlement in other respects were obtainable, the United 
States would show themselves accommodating as regards the debts to them 
of France and Italy. 

His Excellency further indicated that the Belgian Government might 
accept a proposal that a body of experts, acting under the authority of the 
Reparation Commission, should examine the capacity of Germany to pay 
the interest and sinking fund on a total of 50 milliard gold marks, i.e., 
3 milliards of marks a year. Germany’s ability to pay this amount had been 
shown by the Belgian memoranda communicated by the Belgian Ambassador 


1 Of August 31, not printed. This reported an undated conversation with M. Jaspar. 

2 Not printed. In his despatch No. 744 of August 27 (G 14680/1/18), Sir G. Grahame 
transmitted a copy of this note to the Foreign Office. He stated: “Your Lordship will 
observe that the note is sub-divided into two main parts:— (A) Remarks in regard to 
the British note of the 11th August [see No. 330], and (B) supplementary explanations on 
the subject of the suggestions relative to the solution of the reparation problem made by the 
Belgian Government in their note of the 3oth July [see No. 316, n. 1]. It concludes with the 
suggestion that the time has now come for “friendly and discreet” conversations between 
Allied Ministers, and with a short passage respecting the question of security.’ 

For Foreign Office comments on this Belgian Note, see No. 362, below. 
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on 11th June.3 The examination of the sources from which the payments of 
these annuities would be drawn need not necessarily be restricted to those 
specified in the Belgian memoranda. It would, of course, be necessary that 
passive resistance should first have ceased. 


3 Not printed. See, however, Nos. 247 and 262. 


No. 342 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 3) 
No. 776 [C 15124/313/18] 
ROME, August 31, 1923 
His Majesty’s representative at Rome presents his compliments to the 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit here- 
with copy of a statement by the President of the Council to the Council of 
Ministers on foreign policy on the goth instant. 


EncLosure IN No. 342 


Statement on Foreign Policy made by Signor Mussolini to the Council of 
Ministers on August 30, 1923 
Translation 
The Ruhr 


The Ruhr situation remains on the whole unchanged, but there are signs 
of a possible détente. 

In my speech of the 8th June! I described Italy’s position as governed by the 
following four points :— 


(1) Germany can, and must, pay a sum which by now appears almost 
universally agreed upon, and which is very different from that of 
many hundreds of millions fixed on the morrow of the armistice. 

(2) Italy cannot tolerate territorial displacements and developments of 
a nature to set up a political, economic and military hegemony. 

(3) Italy is ready to bear her share of sacrifice, if it be proved necessary in 
the interests of what is known as the economic reconstruction of 
Europe. 

(4) The Italian Government adheres more closely than ever to the view 
that the problems of reparations and inter-Allied debts are closely 
connected and, in a certain sense, interdependent. 


As for the first point, the figure of 50 milliards mentioned in the Italian 
memorandum? has now been admitted as a possible one. As for the second 
point, M. Poincaré’s declarations confirm that French policy does not aim 
at the establishment of a hegemony. 


t See No. 256. 2 See Vol. XX, No. 133. 
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There have been no new developments. A new situation would have arisen 
if England had explicitly declared that she would remit Allied debts, so that 
the Allies could have remitted a proportionate amount of the German debt, 
or if Germany had declared that she would abandon passive resistance. ‘The 
only new developments hitherto are the change of Government in Germany 
and, as it were, an assumption of autonomy by Belgium in her note to 
England.3 

To sum up:— 

(1) Each of the Powers has now adopted an attitude of its own. 

(2) But each, and especially England, is careful not to push matters to 

such a point as finally and irreparably to break the Entente. 

(3) There is a slight improvement in the situation. 

(4) The Belgian note? approaches the Italian thesis, as is proved by the 

documents. 

(5) The chances of finding a solution are slightly improved, but no illu- 

sions should be cherished as to the imminence of such a solution. 


This Government’s policy is to protect Italian interests, to make Germany 
pay What is just and to avert a collapse of Germany. . . .4 


3 See No. 341. 4 The section omitted concerned Fiume. 


‘No. 343 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 2, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 296 Telegraphic [C 15052/1/18] 
BERLIN, September 1, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 


New attitude of German government reported in my telegram No. 292! 
which may be summarised in their declaration that they adopt scheme of 
settlement set out in your note of July 2oth? appears to indicate a genuine 
desire for settlement and to constitute an advance. 

Scheme of settlement of Your Lordship contained certain salient points. 
Among the most important were :— 

1. Abandonment of passive resistance on specified conditions. 

2. Acceptance of some sort of control. 

3. Establishment of adequate guarantees for execution of financial engage- 
ments undertaken. 

These points having been accepted in advance by German government 
path would seem to be cleared of serious difficulties. 

A fourth point in your note of July goth dealt with fixation by an inter- 
national tribunal of Germany’s capacity to pay. As German acceptance has 
to be interpreted as applying to proposals as a whole it might be contended 


1 No. 340. 2 No. 306. 
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that this was an indispensable item in their acquiescence. I do not however 
believe that any particular method of fixation of debt would be (? pressed 
for) provided that some approximate agreement as to total was in sight. 
On this point also margin of disagreement has already been reduced. 
Since telegraphing on August goth! I have received from German govern- 
ment an assurance as regards financial guarantees of a non-political character. 
They are ready to go far and to negotiate on broad and re-assuring lines. 
Question may be asked to what extent will the new attitude of the Chan- 
cellor and of German government be endorsed by Reichstag and by public 
opinion in Germany? There will unquestionably be violent opposition from 
Moderate Right. This will not fail to be fomented by Communists on the 
ground that settlement contemplated would constitute a capitalistic plot. 
But Stresemann can probably count upon a large majority provided in 
the meantime financial situation is not allowed to get worse. It is essential 
to do what is possible to avert or delay an aggravation of the financial crisis if 
chaos is to be avoided. 


3 Sir W. Tyrrell minuted (September 3): ‘The Germans know as well as we do that 
unless they can make the first move as regards passive resistance the French toes will 
remain dug in: the key is in Berlin.’ 


No. 344 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 2, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 298 Telegraphic [C 15039/313/18] 


BERLIN, September 1, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 142.1 

I am categorically assured in official quarters that nothing serious is 
going on. But there has been definite change in French attitude since 
English note of August 11th? and France and Belgium now appear desirous 
of getting in closer touch with Germany. 

French Ambassador saw Maltzan? yesterday and will see Chancellor next 
week. Belgian Minister saw Chancellor today. 

German official attitude to these semi-advances appears to have been 
conciliatory but Chancellor had declared and would continue to declare that 
no solution was possible without England (see my despatch No. 540).4 Thus 
far as regards official intercourse. 

It goes without saying that unofficial advances by French agents and 


1 This telegram, of September 1 (No. 315 to Paris) ran: ‘Various reports have reached 
His Majesty’s Government tending to show that secret negotiations for the settlement of the 
Ruhr question are in progress between the French and German governments. 

‘Can you obtain any confirmation?’ 

2 No. 330. 

3 State Secretary in the German Ministry of Foreign Affairs. 

4 No. 336. 
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partisans (see my telegram No. 286)5 continue to be made. German attitude 
towards them remains sceptical partly or mainly because they doubt Mon- 
sieur Poincaré being behind them. 

There is a certain amount of pressure on German. Government from 
socialist quarters to make advance towards Paris contention being that 
England will do nothing until the holidays are over. 

It is a waste of precious time to defer what may eventually prove in- 
evitable. 

The Right do not share this view nor is it very strongly held by socialist 
members in the government but latter are alarmed at financial crisis and 
extreme difficulty of carrying on. 

German government attribute alteration in French attitude to English 
note of August 11th and particularly to our declaration concerning illegality 
of Ruhr action. 

German government are impressed with what they hold to be divergences 
between Belgian note® and French attitude? notably concerning conditions 
precedent to evacuation control and security. 

5 Of August 23. This ran: ‘A significant feature since English note has been sudden 
change of attitude towards Germany of unofficial exponents here of French opinion. Up 
to our declaration of policy there had been nothing but menace and invective. Now tone 
has changed to the cooing of a dove ... behind the scenes Herr Stresemann is being adjured 
to make some friendly declaration and is promised unofficially all sorts of concessions if he 
will do so. In commercial sphere a parallel attitude is adopted. Herr Stresemann remains 
rather sceptical and is torn between a desire to settle, which is the view of his Socialist 
supporters, and a fear the Right will break away if he does... . 

‘He will make an important statement on Friday [August 24: see No. 340, n. 4]. . 

6 Of August 27 (see No. 341). 

7 See No. 337. 


No. 345 


Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz)! to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 4, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 353 Telegraphic [C 15243/313/18] 


COBLENZ, September 3, 1923, 10.35 p.m. 
My telegram No. 350.2 
Workmen in Rheinstahl factory near Düsseldorf have agreed among 


1 This telegram was sent via Cologne. 

2 Of September 2. Colonel Ryan reported: ‘French opinion here is undergoing some 
change in respect of question of German capitulation. Whereas previously it has insisted 
that a formal capitulation by German government was essential it is now considered that 
this is impossible in present political situation and relatively unimportant. . .. It is hoped 
that before long it may be possible to inform public that passive resistance has de facto 
ceased in occupied territory. It is not expected nor intended that collapse will be absolute 
but that it must be sufficient to give some tangible results for edification of public. A 
moderate use of Régie trains by German passengers and goods and reasonable returns from 
coal tax and licence fees appears to be considered sufficient for this purpose. . .. Most big 
industrial concerns now employ non-Germans to obtain export licences for them... . 
Troughton met yesterday director of Phoenix steel works who said that the Ruhr industrialists 
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themselves to work under French under condition that (1) all political 
prisoners will be released (2) all deportees will be allowed to return. 

This is of some interest as up to now there has been little sign of workmen 
giving way. | 

Feeling generally amongst workmen in northern portion of British area is 
also running on these lines and they together with industrialists in that area 
wish to come to some arrangement with the French. 

The French High Commissioner informed me today that both he and 
General Degoutte have been approached recently by certain leading in- 
dustrialists who wished to discuss basis of a reparations plan. As however 
they were not accredited representatives either official or unofficial of 
German government he was unable to enter into discussion with them. He 
informed me that French government were quite prepared at any moment 
to enter into discussion of this nature provided persons were qualified to 
represent Germany. 


had recently met to consider what terms they could offer. He said that French desire that 
Ruhr coal mines should be handed over appeared difficult except in the case of state mines. 
As regards financial guarantees they had in mind handing over of salt, alcohol and other 
monopolies. 

‘As regards military guarantees wish of French for control of Rhine railways was under- 
standable and they thought it would be possible to hand over to an inter-allied body main 
lines of military value but that a control of all railways would be impossible.’ 


No. 346 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 302 Telegraphic [C 15335/1118] 
Secret BERLIN, September 4, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 


I had long conversation with Chancellor today. 

He appeared much gratified by favourable reception of his Stuttgart 
speech! by English press. 

He told me that he had seen French Ambassador yesterday and had put 
to him very clearly that there was no good in both sides making long speeches 
and not discussing matters in a practical manner. He was quite ready to 
treat with France but he must know whether France would be satisfied with 
economic guarantees or whether there were political designs behind repara- 
tions demands. 

With regard to passive resistance he had said quite frankly that it was 


t For a report of this speech of September 2, see The Times, September 3, p. 9. In his 
telegram No. 299 of September 3, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘I understand from a con- 
fidential source that at interview with Chancellor today French Ambassador expressed 
appreciation at tone of Stuttgart speech and seems to have given the impression that it 
might form basis of negotiations.’ 
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impossible for him to put before German people a policy for resumption of 
work in the Ruhr unless he knew what French would do on their side. Would 
Germany recover her industrial liberty at an early date? This was no 
question of ill-will on his part; it was a material impossibility for any German 
government to take up a different attitude. If the French insisted on 
abandonment of passive resistance. without stating what facilities they 
would give it forced Germany into chaos and civil war. The Chancellor 
had made no secret about Germany’s difficulties. He had also made no 
secret about his determination not to conclude an agreement between 
Germany and France alone but between Germany and the allies. The 
French Ambassador seemed to consider that the Ruhr question did not 
concern England. The Chancellor had replied, ‘By your action in the Ruhr 
you are making it impossible for Germany to pay reparations. Are not 
England’s interests concerned in this impossibility?’ 

Financial and industrial groups in Germany and France might make 
private arrangements. He was not opposed to that but as far as German 
state was concerned he would only negotiate with the allies. 

Chancellor had also discussed question of security and had pointed out 
that this was raised in Belgian note. He was anxious to know whether 
discussion had now any interest for France. 

Going on to talk about his own position Chancellor was quite frank and 
said that task before him was very onerous. The responsibility was im- 
mense and difficulties almost insuperable. He was quite alone and had no 
assistants. His colleagues took so little interest in foreign policy that they 
had not even asked him in advance what he was going to say at Stuttgart. 
Germans had no head for foreign affairs. He went on to say that Minister of 
Finance although strong theoretical socialist was not heavy handed enough 
in making capital pay. He put too much water in his taxation wine. 

Chancellor seemed altogether rather disappointed with Minister of 
Finance. Chancellor returned repeatedly to the theme that he would not 
admit that the Ruhr and Rhine were merely questions between Germany 
and France. They concerned England and other countries vitally and he 
would never depart from ground that agreement regarding them must be 
between Germany and the allies not between Germany and France. 

2 Of August 27 (see No. 341). 


No. 347 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 5, 9 a.m.) 


No. 303 Telegraphic [C 15320/r/18] 


Secret BERLIN, September 4, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 
My telegram No. 292. 
In the course of my conversation with Chancellor this afternoon? I reverted 


1 No. 340. 2 See No. 346. 
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to subject of my telegram No. 292 and Germany’s acceptance of basis set 
forth in your despatch of July 2oth.3 

Chancellor said 

‘Yes, I came to decision to declare our acceptance of that basis very 
reluctantly. It was a painful decision for me to take but it was necessary in 
the interest of Germany. It would be very undesirable for this decision to be 
generally known and my position here would be extremely difficult if there 
were premature disclosure. What I hope is that some English statesman 
will be able to say “basis indicated in Chancellor’s speech at Stuttgart+ does 
not differ materially from basis of Lord Curzon’s despatch of July 2oth. 
Is it not possible to find some common ground between these two policies 
on which to base negotiations?” ? 

3 No. 306. 4 See No. 346, n. 1. 


No. 348 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 5, 8 p.m.) 


No. 200 Telegraphic [C 15404/1/18] 


Confidential BRUSSELS, September 5, 1923, 5.05 p.m. 


I have seen Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning. He informed me 
that German Chancellor had made a communication to Belgian Minister in 
Berlin of which the following are salient points: 

1. With regard to security German government would suggest a reciprocal 
pact guaranteeing present frontier. This pact to be concluded between 
Powers interested in Rhine and England on basis of proposals of ex-Chan- 
cellor Cunoï It would however be more broadly drawn up without, for 
example, limiting its duration to a generation and without proposals as to 
a referendum. 

2. With regard to productive pledges, German government was ready 
to oblige owners of industrial and agricultural property not only of one 
particular region but of the whole Empire to mortgage their property for 
reparation purposes and the Allies would receive these mortgages as pledges. 
German government was ready also to consider a mortgage on railways and 
the participation of the Allies in German industry. 

3. It would be possible for German government to consider cessation of 
Passive resistance if an agreement in principle could be concluded on these 
bases and they thought it would be possible for evacuation of the Ruhr to be 
considered at the same time.? 

1 See Nos. 2 and 162. 

2 In Coblenz telegram No. 358 of September 10, Colonel Ryan reported a conversation 
with Dr. Adenauer on the previous day: ‘[Dr. Adenauer] said . . . negotiations were now 
taking place between the German and French governments through the French Embassy at 
Berlin, There was some optimism in government circles as to the outcome of these negotia- 
tions, but he himself thought that optimism was misplaced. . .. He thought that we had 
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German Chancellor had further indicated that he would address a note to 
Belgian government on this subject. i 

Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs said that he preferred to express no 
opinion for the moment on Chancellor’s communication and to wait receipt 
of note in question. 

Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs authorized me to inform you in strict 

confidence of what had passed.. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


been misinformed as to the intentions of the government regarding passive resistance. The 
government meant to continue passive resistance and were confident of being able to do 
so until well into the winter. Modifications might, however, be introduced in order to 
minimize hardships in occupied territories. For instance, he thought use would be made 
of régie trains to bring in foodstuffs under the auspices of the Red Cross... and that, if 
German finance did not permit sufficient coal being imported from abroad, householders 
in the occupied territories might be allowed to obtain coal locally for domestic services by 
paying taxes to the French. In general, however, the government would remain firm. 
The danger lay in the financial situation. If the mark fell gradually, the government had 
no fear. Violent falls such as had occurred recently, however, had great psychological 
effect on the masses and might give rise to disorders which would completely change the 
present situation.’ 


No. 349 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to ‘the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 5, 9.45 p.m.) 


No. 201 Telegraphic [C 15405/1/18] 


Most confidential BRUSSELS, September 5, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me with reference to my immediately 
preceding telegram! that he had confidentially communicated information 
received from Belgian Minister in Berlin to French government. 

Monsieur Jaspar understands that German Chancellor has made a similar 
verbal communication to French Ambassador in Berlin. The latter appears 
to have said that passive resistance must first of all cease. Monsieur Jaspar 
remarked that French representative was thus expressing the usual French 
jurists point of view. 

His Excellency’s tone was a hopeful one. He mentioned again in passing 
that his suggestion brought to Your Lordship’s notice in last paragraph of 
my telegram No. 199? seemed worthy of particular attention of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


1 No. 348. 2 No. 341. 
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No. 350 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 304 Telegraphic [C 15406/8/18] 
BERLIN, September 5, 1923, 9.40 p.m. 


Floating debt now amounts to one and a third billiards of marks and is 
increasing at the rate of five billions per day. 

A billiard is a new term invented for a thousand billions. 

So far new taxes and gold loan have done little to improve the position.! 


1 In Berlin despatch No. 495 of August 1, not printed, Lord D’Abernon had transmitted 
a memorandum of that day by Mr. Finlayson on the proposals of the German government 
for a special taxation to meet expenditure of the Ruhr occupation and for a general reform 
of the taxation system. 

These proposals, which were approved by the Reichstag on August 10, comprised: (i) i in- 
creased taxation of income and of public companies, (ii) a ‘Rhine-Ruhr sacrifice’, i.e. a 
supertax on those of a certain income, and an extraordinary tax on business enterprises and 
agriculture, (iii) a gold loan designed to be a fixed-value investment. 

This programme was adopted by the Stresemann government after the fall of Dr. Cuno. 


No. 351 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 828 Telegraphic: by bag [C 15349/313/18] 


PARIS, September 5, 1923 

Your telegram No. 315 of September 1st.1 
T have no reason to suppose that secret negotiations for a settlement of the 
Ruhr question are in progress between the French and German govern- 
ments. I took occasion yesterday to draw the attention of the President of the 
Council to a communication in Le Journal of September 1st from its Berlin 
correspondent, stating that the government of the Reich ‘had already 
decided on principle to address France directly in order to arrive at a solution 
of the present crisis, and a fair settlement of the Ruhr question’. M. Poincaré 
said that the cessation of passive resistance was a necessary preliminary to 
the resumption of negotiations, and went on to add that, as he had often 
told me during the summer would be the case, passive resistance is fast dying 
down, sabotage has practically ceased altogether, and the population is 
evidently tired of the situation. He somewhat surprised me by remarking 
that it would be easier for the German government to allow passive resistance 
to fade out of itself than to issue immediate orders that it should cease, as I 
had never before known him consider their point of view. The general 


1 See No. 344, n. 1. 
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impression left on my mind was largely that indicated in the first two para- 
graphs of telegram No. 350? from the Acting High Commissioner at Coblenz 
to Your Lordship, and the last sentence of his No. 353.3 M. Poincaré said 
that Herr Stresemann’s speech* was markedly different in tone from anything 
said hitherto in Berlin, and I have since heard that, in answer to a direct 
question by an American correspondent, he stated that he would welcome a 
Franco-German economic alliance, as suggested by the German Chancellor, 
but only after reparations had been paid. I have also heard that he repeated 
to press correspondents that he would have nothing to do with any private 
negotiations by unofficial Germans, such as Stinnes, Thyssen, etc. 

It has to be remembered that negotiations would be of no use to France 
until her allies had agreed to the terms to be demanded of Germany. This is 
admitted by the evidently inspired comment in the press of September 3rd 
on Herr Stresemann’s speech to the effect that it is welcome owing to its 
change of tone, but that any definite progress must depend on prior agree- 
ment among the Allies. In any case I think that Lord D’Abernon is more 
likely to get wind of any negotiations than I am here, while perhaps His 
Majesty’s Ambassador at Brussels might obtain not less useful information, as 
the Belgian government would be deeply interested in any such approaches. 


2 See No. 345, n. 2. 3 No. 345. + See No. 346, n. 1. 
No. 352 
Mr. Phillips (Treasury) to Mr. Lampson (Received September 7) 
[C 15452/1/18] 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, September 5, 1923 
Dear Lampson, 
Enclosed is copy of Bradbury’s memo[randum] to P[rime] Mfinister] at 
Aix.! 
Yours sincerely, 
F. Pics 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 352 


Reparation and Inter-Allied Debts 
September 4, 1923 

So far as I can see, there is no chance of either the French or even the 
Belgians agreeing to anything which we could possibly accept. 

On the other hand, Dr. Stresemann is showing symptoms of trying to work 
to a modus vivendi in the Ruhr, even at the expense of putting his signature to 
impossible future commitments—on the model of Wirth and the Schedule of 
Payments.? 


1 Mr. Baldwin had left London for Aix on August 25. 
2 Of May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 
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It might suit Germany to buy a breathing space and a further (though 
insufficient) cut in the total liability at the expense of British concessions in 
respect of inter-allied debts, but it clearly will not suit us. 

I would therefore, if you see Monsieur Poincaré, begin by making your 
attitude in regard to inter-allied debts perfectly clear. 

I would say that the idea that we wish in our own interests to link up 
reparations and inter-allied debts is an entire misapprehension. We have a 
clear right to our agreed percentage of German reparations (whether the 
total yield of reparations may be large or small), and in addition, to as much 
of the debts owing to us by the European Allies as they are capable of paying. 
If we had said that we would limit our claims against our European Allies to 
the amount of our own debt to America (retaining for ourselves whatever 
we might recover from Germany), no one could have said we were not 
showing unexampled generosity. But we have gone even further, and offered 
that if and when a settlement with Germany is reached which will justify 
us in regarding our share of German reparations as a good asset, we will be 
prepared to treat that asset as part cover for our American debt, and limit 
our claim against our European Allies to the amount of the balance of our 
American debt not so covered.3 

To represent this offer as an attempt to recover from our Allies what we 
fail to recover from Germany is to travesty it completely. Neither Germany 
nor our Allies are responsible for our debt to America. Germany is respon- 
sible to the Allies generally for such part of the Schedule of Payment 
Annuities as she is capable of paying, out of which we are entitled under 
inter-allied agreements to 22 per cent. Our Allies are responsible to us for 
such part of the sums they owe us as they are capable of paying. 

If we choose to make the amount of our American debt on the one hand, 
and our own estimate of the value of our share of German reparations the 
measure of concessions we are prepared to offer to our Allies, that is our own 
affair. If our Allies prefer to leave us our agreed share of German repara- 
tions for whatever it may be worth, and to pay their own debts to us up to 
the full limits of their respective capacities, there is no more to be said. 

The conditions upon which Mr. Bonar Law was prepared to deal with 
inter-allied debts in connection with reparation was, that the total German 
liability under the Peace Treaty should be reduced to a present value of 
50 milliards of gold marks, of which 10} milliards should be subject to the 
finding of an impartial tribunal 10 years hence. Under this arrangement, 
some 8 milliards (present value) was to be devoted to Peace Treaty charges 
other than reparations, leaving available for reparation proper a maximum 
of 42 milliards, and a minimum of 314 milliards.+ 

In view of the deterioration in the situation since January, it would not, 
in our opinion, now be safe to rely on an irreducible minimum of even 30 
milliards, and unless M. Poincaré can see his way to agree to our proposal 
for an impartial enquiry into the capacity of Germany, we certainly cannot 

3 See No. 330, Enclosure. 
4 See No. 2, n. 16. 
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regard our 22 per cent share of the reparation liability as worth even 6.6 
milliards for the purpose of any discussion of our offer in regard to inter- 
allied debts, while any such suggestion as that outlined by the Belgians,5 
that we should treat a claim for 14.2 milliards against Germany ranking 
pari passu with claims by other Powers for some 40 milliards, as satisfying the 
conditions of our offer, seems to us quite ridiculous. 

In any case, any discussion of inter-allied debts must be preceded by a 
frank recognition by the debtors of their existing contracts. Those contracts 
can only be varied by consent of the creditor, or repudiation by, or bank- 
ruptcy of, the debtor. So far as France, at any rate, is concerned, M. 
Poincaré will no doubt agree that bankruptcy is not at any rate an immediate 
danger. 

The French Finance Minister, in an interview given to the Temps news- 
paper on the 19th August, showed that notwithstanding the almost complete 
cessation of German payments since January last, the French commercial 
balance is eminently favourable. France has, in fact, since the armistice, 
not only paid the interest on, but also paid off a very considerable amount of 
the capital of, her foreign war debt to creditors other than Allied Govern- 
ments, and she has, in addition, created large new credits in favour of Allied 
Powers. It is impossible to believe that if German payments are resumed, 
even if on a comparatively small scale, she will be unable to find foreign 
exchange to make any, at any rate part, provision for current interest on her 
debts to Great Britain and America. 

M. Poincaré rules out the alternative of repudiation. ‘France has never 
repudiated her debts, nor will she do so.’ 

It remains, therefore, for the French Government to meet the French 
Treasury Bills held by Great Britain as they mature, or come to an agreement 
with Great Britain as to their renewal. 

We appreciate the difficulty of arriving at a comprehensive arrangement 
while the franc exchange remains unstable, and the realisable value of the 
German debts, both to France and Great Britain, indeterminate, but we 
remain of opinion that a commencement should be made of payment of 
interest as soon as the franc becomes reasonably stable. 

So long as the French Government continues irrespectively of its receipts 
from Germany to pay interest to its own nationals on its domestic war loans, 
we can see no reason (apart from difficulties in finding the necessary foreign 
exchange), for its failure to discharge its similar, if indirect, liability to 
British nationals. 

As regards the foreign exchange difficulties, we shall, as in the past, be 
always prepared to consider these in a sympathetic spirit. But it is obvious 
that if substantial payments are received by France from Germany, they 
will be largely mitigated, and we cannot see on what ground interest on 
existing foreign debts can justifiably be allowed to fall into arrear concurrently 
with the creation by the debtor country of new credits in favour of foreign 
borrowers. 

S In their note of August 27, not printed. See, however, No. 341. 
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I should tell Monsieur Poincaré quite firmly that we are not prepared to 
discuss any plan for pooling reparations and inter-allied debts of the kind 
proposed in his note,® or even of the kind suggested by the Belgians.5 

The two plans have in common the imposition on Germany of a minimum 
liability of 50 milliards of gold marks for reparation apart from other Peace 
Treaty charges, and a further contingent liability which under the Belgian 
suggestions might amount apparently to 4 or 5 milliards, but under the 
French proposals, would actually increase the total to a figure largely in 
excess of M. Bokanowski’s estimate of the effective burden of the existing 
Schedule of Payments. 

If M. Poincaré is unwilling to have an impartial investigation into German 
capacity of payment, we are, for the purposes of our offer in regard to inter- 
allied debts, thrown back on our own estimates. These are, as he knows, 
now, by reason of the damage done by the Ruhr occupation, lower than 
those made by Mr. Bonar Law in January.* 

Even if the total reparation liability of Germany were reduced to 50 
milliards, and the British share of it increased from 22 to 28.4 per cent in 
consideration for the writing off of inter-allied debts, we should not feel 
justified in regarding such share as ‘an asset of real financial value’. 

Indeed, even if the present German Government under the pressure of the 
Ruhr occupation should be brought to accept such a liability, we are con- 
fident that such an acceptance would in practice prove to be of as little value 
as the acceptance by Dr. Wirth’s Government of the Schedule of Payments,” 
while any attempt to secure the service of a debt of such magnitude by means 
of the forcible administration of ‘productive pledges’ would result in an 
economic catastrophe, the area of which would not long be confined to 
Central Europe. 

There is thus, so far as we can see, no basis on which Franco-British co- 
operation could be resumed in the financial proposals of either the French 
or the Belgian note. If Monsieur Poincaré is still unwilling to take any sub- 
stantial step in the direction of our proposals, and has no new suggestion to 
offer, we must reluctantly take such steps as we may find necessary to protect 
our own interests. 

The conditions on which we are prepared to accept modifications of 
existing contracts in respect of inter-allied debts have been clearly laid down. 
The inherent vice of the French proposals® is that they seek to insist on the 
modifications while rejecting the conditions. If we accepted such a basis for 
negotiation, we should have no security that any new contract which might 
be arrived at would be better observed than that which it replaced. 

The Belgian suggestions,5 on the other hand, propose to vary in favour of 
Belgium the percentages of distribution agreed upon at Spa.” Here again 
there is no finality. If the Spa percentages are re-opened now, and new 
percentages are agreed upon, a revision of the new agreement is likely to be 
claimed, if at any future time it is no longer regarded as satisfactory. 

6 Of August 20, not printed. See, however, No. 337, n. 1. 
7 See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n. 3. 
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I would add that quite apart from the purely financial side of the question, 
there are two other matters on which a very much more serious attempt will 
have to be made to approach the British point of view, if agreement is to be 
reached. 

(1) Suitable machinery must be devised for settling differences of opinion 
on questions of interpretation of the Treaty. 

The differences which have arisen between the French and British Govern- 
ments on the interpretation of paragraph 18 of Annex II,8 and the con- 
tentions of the French Government that certain proposals made by Mr. Bonar 
Law in January and recent British notes are inconsistent with the provisions 
of the Treaty, are matters which cannot be disposed of by argument alone. 

(2) Reconstitution of the Reparation Commission. 

The British Government are convinced that no settlement of the Repara- 
tion problem which leaves in the hands of a Reparation Commission as at 
present constituted the right to adjust the payments to be exacted from 
Germany from time to time on the basis of her supposed capacity will be 
workable or permanent. 

It cannot be seriously contended that after the experience of the last three 
and a half years that the decisions of this body have been characterised by 
judicial impartiality. 

The Commission was intended by the Treaty ordinarily to consist of five 
members, American, British, French, Italian, and Belgian. The British 
Government even when the Treaty was drafted had serious misgivings as to 
an arrangement which constituted representatives of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers judges in the case of their own countries, but it was hoped that 
the interests represented were sufficiently varied to obviate in practice the 
dangers inseparable from such an arrangement. 

The non-appointment of an American representative, whereby the number 
of members was reduced to four, with a purely accidental result that a 
second Vote was given to the French Chairman, and the political ascendancy 
which France has established over Belgium, have resulted in giving France a 
permanent majority on the Commission. 

We regard it as essential that Annex II of Part VIII of the Treaty should 
be amended, as the Treaty itself permits, on the lines proposed by Mr. 
Bonar Law in January, viz. by adding to the Commission members of 
American and neutral European nationality.4 

I am myself very firmly convinced that no agreement is possible with the 
present French Government which would not be disastrous both to British 
interests, and the peace of Europe. This does not of course mean that you 
should leave any stone unturned in the attempts to bring Monsieur Poincaré 
to a more reasonable frame of mind. 

We have already gone dangerously far towards compromise. Monsieur 
Poincaré has not come one inch. It is possible if you see him, he will move 
several inches, but there is no possibility that he will move far enough to 
get on to ground on which a real settlement could be built. 

8 See Nos. 12, Annex III, 18, 19, 64, 142, 173, 179, 258, 281, 292, Enclosure, 330 and 337. 
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I shall not be disposed to worry too much about the fate of the Entente. 
The French are great realists. They have never had the sort of sentimental 
affection for Great Britain which some English people have for France. 
They will work with us in so far as doing so appears to them to suit French 
interests, however much they may hate us, and no farther, however much 
they may love us. So long as they think we are willing to make sacrifices to 
maintain the Entente, they will exploit that willingness. The moment we 
show signs of breaking away, they realise the importance of retaining our 
co-operation, and at once become more conciliatory. 

. J.B. 


No. 353 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 6, 9 p.m.) 


No. 306 Telegraphic [C 15459/1/18] 


BERLIN, September 6, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 

Brussels telegram No. 200.3 

There is no reason to doubt ability of Stresemann to carry through con- 
ditions he indicated to Belgian Minister provided he is given material to 
make fair case for cessation of passive resistance and provided that some kind 
of financial assistance is afforded immediately which will prevent complete 
collapse. f 

Personally I should urge an advance to Germany on security of proceeds of 
reparation recovery act? or some such facilitation: precise measure is im- 
material, essential point being to prove that His Majesty’s Government realise 
imminent danger of collapse and are taking practical measures to avert it. 

Matter is urgent.3 

Sent to Brussels. 


1 No. 348. 

2 Of March 24, 1921. See Vol. XVI, Nos. 459, 469, 471, and 495. 

3 In a minute of September 7, Mr. Cadogan reported a conversation of that date with 
the German Chargé d’Affaires: ‘Herr Dufour was instructed by his government to com- 
municate to us a solemn warning that, according to their calculations, the present situa- 
tion could last at the most for four weeks from now. In default of financial assistance from 
us—he made the same suggestion as Lord D’Abernon in Berlin tel[egram] No. 306 regarding 
the security of the proceeds of the reparation recovery act—one of two things must happen: 
either Germany must collapse, or she must “throw herself into the arms of France”, and 
accept any conditions which the latter might dictate.... In regard to the main question— 
of financial help from this country—I could but promise to have the matter considered in 
the light of the warning which he had communicated to me. But I felt it only fair to tell 
him that such a suggestion had already been made, only a few days ago . . . and that it had 
been turned down. ... In speaking of the alternative of Germany ‘‘throwing herself into 
the arms of France”, he evoked the old bogey of a Franco-German industrial alliance from 
which we should be excluded, and while urging the disadvantages for us of such a combina- 
tion he emphasized that it was the last thing in the world that Germany wanted, but that 
she might be forced into it.’ 
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No. 354 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 7, 9 a.m.) 


No. 307 Telegraphic [C 15490/313/18] 
i BERLIN, September 6, 1923, 9 p.m. 


French Ambassador called on me this afternoon and gave me incidentally 
a certain amount of information about his conversations with German 
government. He said that he found a considerable change of tone. They 
treated him with politeness and were sincerely anxious to arrive at some 
understanding. He would indeed be quite hopeful of a solution if time was 
not so short. He quite realised that Chancellor had grave opposition to 
overcome particularly from the Right; but he could not agree with German 
view that Monsieur Poincaré’s statement of relaxations to be given in the 
event of passive resistance being abandoned lacked precision. He thought 
that, if German government desired a clearer statement of French intentions 
in this matter, their wish could be gratified. Hitherto however Chancellor 
appeared afraid to ask for anything more precise partly perhaps because 
he thought it would be refused by France; partly on account of his internal 
critics. 

I did not conceal from French Ambassador my personal view that financial 
situation had become rapidly worse during the last fortnight and that if 
some improvement in external situation did not come about shortly there 
would be no German government left with whom it would be possible to 
deal. 


No. 355 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 967 [C 15454/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 6, 1923 
Sir, 

I transmit to your Excellency herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place today between the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires and Sir William 
Tyrrell, relative to the German reparation question. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 355 
Note by Sir W. Tyrrell 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 6, 1923 


The Belgian Chargé d’Affaires called to say that he had received the 
following information from his Government with regard to the question of 
reparations: 
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The Belgian Ambassador in Berlin had quite recently called upon the 
German Chancellor,! who had told him that he was determined to settle this 
question, and sketched out to him the basis on which he hoped a settlement 
could be reached. 

Dr. Stresemann intended to offer as a security to the Allies a mortgage on 
all landed and industrial properties, a mortgage also on all German rail- 
ways, together with a participation by the Allies in German industrial 
undertakings. The Chancellor hoped that simultaneously with the settle- 
ment of the question of reparations on these lines the Powers interested 
in the Rhineland and the Ruhr would consent to conclude a pact guarantee- 
ing one another’s frontiers for a lengthy period, as, in his opinion, this would 
considerably ease his task in getting public support for his reparation 
proposals. 

I asked M. Le Tellier who he thought were the Powers interested in the 
Ruhr and Rhineland the German Chancellor had in his mind. In his 
opinion they were Germany, France, England and Belgium. 

M. Le Tellier added that Dr. Stresemann had expressed his readiness to 
put these proposals into writing,? after being asked by the Belgian Ambassa- 
dor whether he would be prepared to do so, and the Belgian Government 
took a very favourable view of these proposals, which they hoped would 
make an equally good impression in Paris. 

I asked the Belgian Chargé d’Affaires what prospect there was of Belgian 
pressure being successful on M. Poincaré in the case of its having to be 
applied. He replied by saying that once the Belgian public convinced 
themselves that the German Government were in earnest to pay reparations 
and put forward sensible proposals for the purpose, the Belgian people would 
insist on their Government closing with any German offer that afforded 
grounds for a reasonable settlement. 

I expressed the hope that his estimate would turn out to be right, and that 
the Belgian attitude would react favourably in France. 


1 See No. 348. 
2 Lord D’Abernon transmitted a translation of an undated note from Dr. Stresemann to 


the Belgian minister in his despatch No. 606 of September 6, not printed (C 15714/1/18). 


No. 356 
Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 8, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 308 Telegraphic [C 15525/313/18] 
BERLIN, September 7, 1923, 9.50 p.m. 


Doctor Adenauer and Louis Hagen nota[bl]es from Cologne who came 
here yesterday to report on position are said to have advised against abandon- 
ment of passive resistance and to have stated that Rhineland population is 
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totally opposed to any separation from Germany. Separatist movement! 
had at one time gained some favour in certain catholic circles but according 
to these informants feeling was now a negligible quantity. 

Their visit appears to have strengthened government and its conviction 
that cessation of passive resistance without conditions was beyond the pale of 
discussion. 

Stresemann whom I saw today informed me that he was taking stringent 
measures to restrict lavish expenditure initiated in the Ruhr by preceding 
government. He knew that economy in this direction would be unpopular 
and would raise a storm of protest from industrialists and others who 
profited by it but it was impossible for Germany to continue longer on old 
basis. 

t See Nos. 176 and 338. 


No. 357 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 9, 9 a.m.) 


No. 311 Telegraphic [C 15579/8/18] 


BERLIN, September 8, 1923, 9 p.m. 

My immediately preceding telegram.! 

Doctor Peters? has refused position of commissioner for control of foreign 
exchange. Appointment has been given to Doctor Fellinger a Prussian 
official of Ministry of Commerce. Very full powers have been given to 
him, constitution being suspended as regards postal secrecy, inviolability of 
domicile and expropriation of property. 

Commissioner has compulsory power to force holders of bills of exchange 
or gold values and securities to deliver the same against payment in scrip 
of new gold loan. 


1 Of September 7, not printed. 
2 Formerly German Federal Commissioner for Disarmament. 


No. 358 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 2877 [C 15565/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 8, 1923 
My Lord, 
I transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a record of a conversation 
which took place today between the French Chargé d’Affaires and Sir William 
Tyrrell on the subject of German reparations. 


I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
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AA as Lu dE E O EE ae 


ENcLosurE IN No. 358 
Note by Sir W. Tyrrell 


Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, September 8, 1923 


The French Chargé d'Affaires called today in order to communicate in 
strict confidence to us the substance of a conversation which has recently 
taken place between the German Chancellor and the French Ambassador 
at Berlin. . 

The German Chancellor started by informing M. de la [sic] Margerie 
that, in his opinion, the time had arrived for a serious effort to be made to 
settle the question of reparations. 

The Chancellor added that, in his opinion, it would be necessary to settle 
first the question of the future frontiers between the countries adjoining the 
Rhine; in other words, he suggested a pact as described in his speech at 
Stuttgart of September 2, which would embrace France, Belgium, Great 
Britain, Switzerland, and the United States. 

He then referred to the question of passive resistance, and mentioned to 
the French Ambassador that he was of the opinion that it was already sub- 
siding in the Ruhr, as the German Government were no longer giving it any 
official encouragement, but he was unable to call it off unless he was assured 
at the same time that the cancellation of passive resistance orders would 
bring about the settlement of the reparation problem. With a view to reach 
such a settlement, he proposed confidential conversations with France, 
Great Britain and Belgium, and asked whether M. Poincaré would authorise 
such conversations. He would prefer to substitute for proposals 1 and 2,2 
as described in No. 23, (paragraphs 1-5) of the French Yellow Book, 
mortgages on German agricultural and industrial properties. As regards 
Nos. 3, 4 and 5 of the above proposals, he was perfectly ready to engage in 
their discussion. 

The Chancellor added that he would welcome a Franco-German economic 
rapprochement. 

In reply to these overtures, M. Poincaré instructed his Ambassador to 
welcome the step taken by the German Chancellor, but requested him to 
point out that discussion must be preceded by the cancellation of the passive 
resistance orders. He also complained of the lack of precision in the German 
proposals. 

As regards security, M. Poincaré expressed the same opinion as he had 
expressed to us in his note of the [20]th August, namely, that it had no 
Connection with the question of reparations. Moreover, he did not think 
that the accession of Switzerland and Holland would add to the value of any 
security pact. ; 

1 See No. 346, n. 1. 

2 OfM. Poincaré’s note of June 10, see No. 261. For the text, see Documents Diplomatiques: 
Documents relatifs aux notes allemandes des 2 mai et 5 juin sur les réparations (2 maï-3 août 1923), 


(Paris, Ministére des Affaires Etrangères, 1923), Pp. 35-7- 
3 See No. 337, n. 1. 
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Regarding mortgages, M. Poincaré considered that, as at present devised, 
such mortgages would necessitate a very strict Allied control, and for the 
present, until that question had been more elucidated, he preferred to adhere 
to the pledge of actual productive securities. 

As regards the economic rapprochement between France and Germany, 
which he would welcome, he must point out to the German Chancellor that 
it must follow, not precede, a settlement between the French and German 
Governments. 

M. de Montille said that M. Poincaré attached great importance to 
secrecy being observed as regards these conversations for fear of premature 
leakage in the newspapers impairing their success, but that he was deter- 
mined to communicate with us at once on the subject in order to convince us, 
if that were necessary, that he did not intend to conceal from us any negotia- 
tions that might be going on between Paris and Berlin.4 


+ Foreign Office comments of September 10 on the French communication (drawn up 
after consultation with the Treasury) ran as follows: ‘. . . It is not clear when the suggested 
pledges will be available or how much they will produce: whether they are to replace the 
pledges given in the German note of June 7 [see No. 254, n. 1 and No. 258] or whether they 
are supplementary to those pledges. If as seems likely they are intended to be immediately 
available it would seem that Herr Stresemann, in face of the experts’ opinion of last autumn 
is willing to give any sort of undertaking, however impossible of fulfilment, which will get 
the French out of the Ruhr. 

‘Assuming that the pledges are to be available immediately and to be exchanged for the 
Ruhr, the question arises how such an offer squares with the objects of British policy. Our 
main objects are two: (1) to get rid of the incubus on British trade which the Ruhr situation 
represents: (2) to clear up our financial situation by ascertaining how much money we can 
expect from Germany and our Allies and when we can expect it. 

‘A subsidiary object perhaps is to get the French out of the Ruhr. 

‘H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] would therefore welcome any measure which tended to 
liquidate the Ruhr situation provided it did not prejudice a satisfactory general reparation 
settlement. 

‘H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] have supported the view that productive pledges are 
liable to hinder German financial recovery and they have not therefore favoured the 
demanding of such pledges from Germany in return for a moratorium. If, however, such 
pledges are freely offered by the German government they should at least be given careful 
consideration to see what they are worth and whether they are of such a nature as to hinder 
Germany’s ultimate recovery. 

‘The difficulty however appears to be not to get pledges from Germany in exchange for 
the Ruhr but to get the French to accept such pledges and to evacuate the Ruhr in return 
for them. ... In considering the possibility of getting M. Poincaré to change his attitude 
we must take into account the French conviction that the War was ended before it had 
been demonstrated beyond all doubt that the Germans were utterly defeated, and their 
determination that this shall not happen again in the case of the Ruhr. We must realise 
that a German admission of defeat is more M. Poincaré’s present object than the defeat 
itself.’ 
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No. 359 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston . 
(Received September 13) i 


No. 616 [C 15823/8/18] 
BERLIN, September 9, 1923 
My Lord, 

The present week has brought about no improvement in the financial | 
situation, and, I fear, from a conversation which I had last night with the 
Minister of Finance, Dr. Hilferding, that the German Government has no 
general scheme of reform which has any prospect of permanent success. 

Dr. H[iJlferding told me that he thought the Helfferich scheme! (see my 
despatch No. 615 of today’s date)? would be adopted to ease the immediate 
situation. He anticipated that only by means of a currency based on rye 
would the farmers be induced to sell their crops. That was the immediate 
necessity of the moment. He quite recognised that the Helfferich scheme 
provided no permanent solution, but he hoped it might serve as a stop-gap. 

With regard to further measures, Dr. Hilferding seemed inclined towards 
reform along the lines of Dr. Vissering’s3 report of the 7th November, 1922.4 
He evidently prefers the Vissering basis greatly to the recommendationst 
made by Messrs. Keynes and Cassel.6 In my judgment the Vissering pro- 
posals were impracticable and ineffective at the time they were made, and 
have since become much more so. I therefore heard Dr. H[i]lferding’s 
opinion with some disappointment, and regard it as evidence that he has 
already fallen under the influence of the old school at the Ministry of 
Finance. The measures adopted by this school can lead to no satisfactory 
result. 

I am strongly of opinion that the view I took in my ‘eh No. 254 of 
the goth July,? namely, that there is no hope of financial reform in Germany 
without foreign advice, and foreign control is even more true today than it 
was at the time my telegram was sent. The incompetence of German 
financial circles, both Government and private, to deal with the present 
crisis is only equalled by the obstinacy with which they cling to their views. 
There will be no effective reform until they are replaced by younger men or 
until they are placed under foreign guidance. | 

I have, etc., 
D’ ABERNON 

1 Dr. Helfferich had been Minister of Finance, January, 1915-May, 1916. His scheme 
was to establish a new currency bank with the capital found by means of a mortgage upon 
agricultural ground properties, with the mortgage to be expressed in accordance with the 
value of a definite amount of fine gold or its equivalent in rye. 

2 Not printed. 

3 Dr. Vissering was Head of the Netherlands Bank. 


+ See Vol. XX, No. 110, Enclosure. See also ibid., No. 105, n. 1. 
5 Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, and chief "Treasury representative at the Paris 


Peace Conference. 
é Professor of Economics at Stockholm University. 
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No. 360 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1280 [C 15859/8/181 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 13, 1923 
My Lord, 

As your Lordship i is already aware, the German Ambassador on the 11th 
ultimo in conversation with Mr. Lindsay! expressed the hope, under in- 
structions from his Government, that His Majesty’s Government would, 
when it was possible, repeal or suspend the application of the Reparation 
Recovery Act? on the ground that the Act entailed heavy reimbursement by 
the German Government to German exporters. 

2. For your guidance I have to inform you that, though the Treasury 
have power under the Act to fix the amount of the levy—at present 26 per 
cent.—at any figure between o per cent. and 50 per cent., the Act itself 
cannot be suspended or repealed without a resolution of both Houses of 
Parliament. If the British plan put forward in January last at Paris? had 
been accepted and all the Allies had agreed to grant to Germany a complete 
or approximately complete moratorium, it would have been necessary to 
consider this problem of the Reparation Recovery Act with a view to 
deciding how far Germany should be relieved. Inasmuch as the Allies have 
not accepted the principle of such a moratorium, but, on the contrary, _ 
are endeavouring, by all means in their power, to obtain the maximum : 
amount possible from Germany, it is clearly useless for His Majesty’s 
Government to relinquish this manner of obtaining reparations. 

3. No reply has been returned to the representations on this point made by 
the German Ambassador on the 11th ultimo, but should his Excellency 
revert to the subject, it is proposed to refer to the British efforts to secure. 
the grant of a temporary moratorium by all the Allies, but to express regret ` 
that, in the present circumstances, His Majesty’s Government can do no 
more than note the German suggestion. 

4. With regard to the question of granting financial assistance to Germany, 
referred to in your telegrams Nos. 2934 and 306,5 the view taken by His 
Majesty’s Government is that such assistance should be left entirely to 
private negotiation since, in the present circumstances, any financial aid | 
given to Germany by His Majesty’s Government as a Government would : 
certainly be misinterpreted in France and Belgium and would be denounced : 
as affording support to German passive resistance. The utilisation of the 
Exports Credits Scheme and an advance on the security of the receipts from 
the Reparation Recovery Act are both considered to be equally open to this: 
objection. 


1 An Assistant Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Office. A copy of the record 
of this conversation was transmitted to Berlin in Foreign Office despatch No. 1162 of 
August 11, not printed. s 

2 See No. 353, n. 2. 3 See No. 2, n. 16. © 

4 See No. 340, n. 2. | 5 No. 353. 
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5. A copy of a record of a conversation on this subject which took place 
on the 7th instant’ between the German Chargé d’Affaires and Mr. Cadogan 
is enclosed herewith, together with a copy of a note which has been addressed - 
to Herr Dufour-Feronce.7 

I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 

6 See ibid, n. 3. . 

7 Of September 13. This ran: ‘I regret to inform you that His Majesty’s Government are 


unable at the present moment to consider the question of the grant of financial assistance to ` 
Germany.’ 


No. 361 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 15, 9 a.m.) 


No. 316 Telegraphic [C 16013/1 [18] 


BERLIN, September 14, 1923, 10 p.m. 


Chancellor informs me that very little progress has been made in private 
conversations between himself and French Ambassador. Monsieur Poincaré 
insists bluntly on abandonment of passive resistance before any negotiations | 
or conversations can take place. This makes advance impossible as Chan- 
cellor considers he would be torn to pieces if he ordered cessation of passive 
resistance without certainty of counter-concessions. He asks himself there- - 
fore whether His Majesty’s Government can in any way. intervene with 
object of securing from Germany terms acceptable to France and securing 
from France terms which Chancellor can accept without destroying founda- 
tions of orderly government and risk of social revolution. German govern- 
ment are sure that public opinion in Germany will allow them to go further 
along path of concession if His Majesty’s Government are parties to dis- 
cussion than if debate is confined to France. 

German government have already declared their acceptance! of basis 
indicated in your despatch of July 2oth.2 

Is it not possible for England to intervene in discussion on this basis? 
German government would be ready to take measures to bring about resump- 
tion of work in the Ruhr if His Majesty’s Government stated that they con- 
tinued to adhere to policy of July 2oth and if they proclaimed their readiness 
to exercise their influence in favour of rapid restoration of industrial liberty 
which despatch of July 2oth indicated as essential to real hope of success. 
German government regard liberation of prisoners and return to their homes 
of evicted inhabitants as essential conditions without which Ruhr workers 
will not resume work. 


I See No. 340. 2 See No. 306. 
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No. 362 


Memorandum on the French and Belgian notes of August 20th and 27th? and 
| developments subsequent thereto 


[C 1715411118] | 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 14, 1923 


The main principles of the British note of August 11th3 were as follows. 
Hfis] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] would advise Germany to abandon passive 
resistance (which H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] did not however admit 
was contrary to the Treaty since they were not satisfied that the Ruhr 
occupation itself was in accordance with the Treaty) on the following con- 
ditions. Steps would be taken by means of an enquiry by ‘impartial’ experts, 
advising the reparation commission and allied governments, to ascertain 
the maximum which Germany could pay. This maximum, and not the 
needs of Germany’s creditors, was the criterion of a sane reparation settle- 
ment. For the payment of this sum guarantees would be furnished by 
Germany. These guarantees would be substitutes for the Ruhr occupation 
and would be less economically harmful and less politically dangerous. ; 
Upon a sane settlement being reached on these lines, H[is] Mfajesty’s] ` 
G[overnment] would require against the war debts due to them by the 
allies only such part of the sum of 14.2 milliard gold marks (£710 millions 
gold), being the equivalent of their war debt to America, as was not. 
furnished by German reparation payments.4 | 

2. In their replies to the British note of August 11th,3 France and Belgium 
maintained their view that the occupation of the Ruhr was in accordance 
with the Treaty and that therefore passive resistance was contrary to the 
Treaty. France reiterated her contention that passive resistance must there- 
fore cease before the opening of negotiations with Germany. Belgium was 
silent on this point. Upon the cessation of passive resistance, France and 
Belgium were prepared to limit the occupation of the Ruhr to the form 
contemplated at the date of the commencement of the occupation in January, 
i.e. French and Belgian officials under the protection of a small military 
guard would continue to collect deliveries in kind and the proceeds of cus- 
toms, licences, forests, coal tax and railway régie. The exploitation of the 
Ruhr in this form would be progressively restricted as German payments were 
made. It would not finally cease until the complete liquidation of Germany’s 
reparation obligations. It should be noted that the Belgian Government 
hinted (a hint which has since been confirmed in a conversation between 
the Belgian Foreign Minister and Sir G. Grahame)s that they were prepared 
to consider in substitution for the occupation of the Ruhr certain alternative 
‘productive’ pledges if such pledges of a satisfactory nature could be 
produced. 


1 See No. 337, n. 1. 2 See No. 341, n. 2. ~ 3 No. 330. 
# À note on the text ran: ‘There might be a small independent claim against Germany 
by the rest of the Empire.’ 5 See No. 341. 
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3. Our criticism of this part of the French and Belgium proposals remains 
what it was. We hold the exploitation of the occupied territory alone apart 
from the rest of Germany to be politically dangerous. For, however much 
the French may repudiate annexationist designs, public opinion in Germany 
will inevitably draw the conclusion that they exist. We hold further that the 
immediate exploitation of pledges, whether they be in the Ruhr or elsewhere, 
as the Belgians suggest, will result in the indefinite continuance of German 
financial chaos. As Mr. Bonar Law pointed out in January,® pledges on the: 
scale desired by the French would actually mean Germany being called on 
to pay more than the sums it was found impossible for her to pay in 1922. 

4. As regards the question of the reparation debt, France repeats her ` 
refusal to admit the need or possibility of an ‘impartial’ assessment of Ger- 
many’ s capacity and maintains that in any case the Reparation Commission 
is fully competent. Belgium is silent on these points. If any reduction is to be 
made in the total reparation debt France maintains her demand for 26 
milliards gold marks (£1300 millions gold) plus whatever sum she may be 
called on to pay in respect of her, war debts to Great Britain and the United 
States. Belgium, if there is to be any reduction, states that she can admit no 
encroachment on her priority | and claims that the Spa percentages? must be 
altered in such a way as to ensure her receiving in addition to what she has 
already received, a total sum of 5 milliards gold marks (£250 millions gold). 

5. Our answer to this part of the French and Belgian notes: remains, 
firstly, that it is useless to make demands upon Germany according to the 
needs of her ‘creditors. ‘The capacity of the debtor and not the requirements 
of the creditors must be the limiting factor. Further, we have already said 
- and we still hold that the Reparation Commission is not impartial. Again, 
the French and Belgian demands for 26 and 5 milliards respectively plus 
the British irreducible minimum of 14.2 milliards would imply (other allied 
interests being taken into account) a total claim upon Germany of about 
78 milliards gold marks (£3900 millions gold): exclusive of other. Treaty 
charges. Mr. Bonar Law in January last, before the Ruhr occupation, put 
Germany’s capacity for all treaty payments at a maximum of 50 milliards 
gold marks (£2500 millions gold).. Again, supposing ‘the complete execution 
of the schedule of payments, ® and the complete discharge of the inter-allied 
war debts, the net receipts of F rance, Belgium and Great Britain would have 
been 7 milliards gold marks (£350: millions), 5.2 milliards gold marks 
(£260 millions) and 24 milliards gold marks (£1200 millions) respectively. 
France is now claiming 26 milliards gold marks free of debt and Belgium 
5 milliards in addition to the 14 milliards she has already received.’ Great 
Britain would under these arrangements receive nil, since her 14.2 milliards 
would go to America. ‘Lastly, even supposing the basis of the Belgian proposal 
for a revision of the Spa percentages to be material damage in the widest 
sense of the term and therefore in itself hardly prejudicial to British interests 


6 See Nos. 2-4. 
_,7 See Vol. VIII, No. 77, n 
8. Of May 5, 1921. See Vol. xv, No. 83, Appendix 2 and No. 85. 
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there would remain, so far as revision of percentages was concerned, the 
almost insuperable practical difficulty of persuading all the allied nations 
entitled to reparation to agree to such revision. Some of them at least, parti- 
cularly Italy, would clearly stand to lose. 

6. France claims that war debts to allies are war costs and that under the 
Treaty of Versailles the allies required from Germany the cost of damage to 
persons and property only and not war costs. The payment of war debts, 
which are war costs, must therefore be subsequent to the liquidation of 
Germany’s reparation liability. ‘We are forced to say’ runs the French note 
‘that we can only pay our war debt after receipt of what Germany owes us.’ 
Belgium’s war debt has been assumed by Germany. Nevertheless as a 
counterpart to the French demand that they shall be allowed to use their 
worthless German paper to pay their debts to Great Britain and the United 
States of America, she gives this as a reason for a revision of the Spa per- 
centages in their favour on the ground that it would be very hard that 
their worthless German paper should be cancelled for nothing. 

7. Our objection to the French attitude with regard to inter-allied debts 
remains that we cannot admit the French attempt to confuse the question of 
war debts with the general question of German reparation. Further we must 
know what we are due to receive from Germany and be satisfied that the 
payment is within Germany’s power to make before we can estimate the 
proportion of the allied war debt which we shall require to be made good in 
order to enable us to recover our war debt to America. It does not seem 
necessary to deal with the Belgian argument. 

8. Since the receipt of the French and Belgian notes two further important 
developments have occurred. The German Chancellor has indicated to 
Lord D’Abernon’ his acceptance of the scheme of settlement of the Ruhr and 
reparation questions set out in the British note of July 2oth.1° Thus Germany 
has in fact declared her readiness to abandon passive resistance and to give 
guarantees for the payment of reparations and to accept allied financial 
control, This engagement is, according to the terms of the British note, 
subject to the fixation of the total reparation debt at a reasonable figure and ` 
to the modification of the existing régime in the Ruhr. Further the German 
Government have notified" the French and Belgian Governments of the type 
of ‘productive’ pledges they are prepared to offer as substitutes for the Ruhr 
occupation. These guarantees comprise mortgages on agricultural and 
industrial properties, deliveries in kind within certain limits, customs 
receipts and a proportion of the foreign currency derived from exports. 

9. Upon the German acceptance of the British proposals of July 2oth no 
comment is necessary. Precisely similar objections would however apply 
to the utilization in the immediate future of the ‘productive’ pledges, which 
Germany has offered to France and Belgium as to the immediate exploita- 
tion of the Ruhr. | 


° See No. 340. 10 No. 306. 11 See Nos. 348 and 349. 
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No. 363 


| Record by Sir W. “Tyrrell of a conversation with the German Ambassador 
[C 16199/313/28]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 15, 1923 


The German Ambassador came to see me this morning on his return from _ 


short leave in Germany. 


His Excellency began by saying that he came to me again for advice. This ` 


gave me an opportunity of speaking to him very seriously about the action 
of M. D[u]four. I told him that you took an extremely serious view of this 
proceeding, and had instructed me to send for M. D[u]four, and protested 
most vehemently against his impertinent communication to Mr. Cadogan.! 

I told the Ambassador that I need not remind him of the consistently 
friendly part played by you with a view to help Germany out of her present 
plight, to the extent that you had exposed yourself to the charge, in a large 
section of our press, of being pro-German. In return for this, one of the high 


officials in the German Foreign Office complained that he had been backing ` 


‘the wrong horse’. I added that, under your instructions, I was going to 
inform Lord D’Abernon? of the communication that I had made to him with 
a view to his speaking strongly on the subject to the German Foreign Office. 

The poor Ambassador was terribly upset, and asked me to assure you that 
as far as M. D[u]four was concerned, he was animated by the best intentions, 
but had evidently blundered badly in giving effect to them. I told him at 
once that it was not so much M. D[u]four who was concerned as Herr von 
Schubert. I had known him a great many years, and all I could say was 


that, when I discovered that he was the head of the English section of the - 


German Foreign Office, I regretted it exceedingly, as I did not think he was 
a fit and proper person for such a post. ` 

The Ambassador made no comment, and from his signee I gathered that 
he agreed. 

If, therefore, this incident leads to the eventual elimination of Schubert, 
I think good will have come out of it. 

After I had disposed of this question, the Ambassador asked me whether, 
in my opinion, it would be safe for his Government to call off passive re- 
sistance; they feared very much that if they did so, they would be left face 


to face with the French, and be worse off than they were formol; when they 


had to deal with all the Allies and not France alone. 


The second question Dr. Sthamer put to me was whether I was satisfied | 


that the French Government were not bent upon the dismemberment of the 


1 Mr, Cadogan minuted on September 12: The German Chargé d'Affaires called this 
Morning and read to me extracts from two letters from von Schubert, of the German Foreign 
Office, the burden of which was that the silence and inaction of England Was stultifying the 
policy which he, von Schubert, had consistently pursued, that those in Germany who had 
always maintained that nothing was to be expected from us were being proved right, and 
that in fact it was evident that in placing any hope in us he had “backed the wrong horse”. 

2 Foreign Office despatch No. 1313 of September 21, not printed. ig 
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Reich. I replied, having made it clear that I was doing so on my own, that, 
as regards his first question, I could tell him that the French Government 
had assured us over and over again, that, as soon as conversations were 
resumed with Berlin, they were most anxious to see us associated with them. 

As regards his second question, I could only refer him to the public pledges 
which M. Poincaré had given to the world at large that the sole aim and 
object in occupying the Ruhr was to obtain reparations, and that he con- 
templated no political aims. Dr. Sthamer then suggested that it might help 
his Government to come to terms with France over the Ruhr if His Majesty’s 
Government consented to act as mediator between the two parties. In his 
opinion it would be easier for his Government to climb down if this, as it 
were, were done on the advice of England. 

I replied that I could not tell him whether you would be prepared to 
accept such a rôle, but all I could do at present was to refer him to M. 
Poincaré’s attitude, which left no doubt in my mind, that, on the question 
of passive resistance, he would admit of no mediation, and in my opinion 
we should only expose ourselves to a further rebuff if we made such a 
suggestion in Paris. 

Finally, the Ambassador said: ‘Then you think that the only obstacle to 
the resumption of conversations is passive resistance?’ To which I replied 
that I thought he had exactly represented the present situation, which was 
that the key was at the present moment in Berlin. 

I found the Ambassador much less uncompromising on the subject of 
passive resistance than I had ever seen him before, and I reinforced my 
arguments in favour of calling it off by saying that it struck me that the 
German Government no longer had any voice in the matter, as the situation 
resolved itself into their having to choose between surrender to France over 
the Ruhr, or chaos. He agreed. 

As his Excellency was leaving the room, I said laughingly to him: ‘Re- 
member whatever I have said is by way of advice and not encouragement. 


I have given you no tip to back “any horse’’.”3 


W.T. 


3 Lord Curzon minuted (September 15): ‘Sir W. Tyrrell spoke very wisely and well and 
I approve of everything that he said. Our business is to stand aside at the present moment.’ 


No. 364 
Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 18, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 319 Telegraphic [C 16172[313/18] 
BERLIN, September 18, 12.30 a.m. 


Chancellor handed me this evening the following document which he said 
had just been drafted and which he proposed to hand to French, Italian and 
Belgian representatives as well as myself. It was not a formal note but the 
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basis of verbal communication which he desired to make. It was important 
that it should be kept confidential as premature publication in German 
press would increase the already great difficulties of German government. 

German government take note of repeated declarations of French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs that invasion of Ruhr has only been undertaken in order 
to cause Germany thereby to make payments to France. But on the other 
hand it was far from the intentions of French government to make any 
annexations of German territory or to cause any diminution in territorial 
possessions of Germany. 

German government further take note of repeated declarations of French 
Minister for Foreign Affairs that evacuation of Ruhr would only take place 
in connection with payments to be made by Germany. 

In regard to these facts German government allow themselves to propose 
the following suggestion for the establishment of a new state of affairs in the 
Ruhr which could be the preliminary to the resumption of official negotia- 
tions. 

Abandonment of passive resistance might be carried out according to 
following scheme. 

1. German government ordinances governing passive resistance will be 
cancelled, payments serving continuation of passive resistance will no longer 
be made on the part of German government. Consequent upon this, 
ordinances of occupying Powers relating to passive resistance will also be 
cancelled. 

2. France and Belgium on their part will consider following measures: 

A. All intercourse between occupied territories and the rest of Germany 
will be made free. 

B. A general amnesty for the benefit of those Germans who have been 
condemned by allied authorities in connection with Ruhr action. 

C. To those officials and private persons who have been turned out of 
occupied territories on account of Ruhr action there will be given within a 
short period, time and opportunity to return to their own homes and to 
officials the opportunity of resuming their former functions. Administration 
including that of railways will be given back to German authorities. 

D. Strength of occupying troops will be progressively diminished. 

E. Occupying troops will cease all inroads into undertakings as well as 
seizure of money. | 

F. A mixed German allied commission to meet at once to determine further 
details of provisional régime which shall be enforced up to a definite solution 
of Ruhr problem and which will re-establish in the Rhineland a condition of 
affairs in consonance with Rhineland agreement.! 

Sent to Paris. 


T In Berlin telegram No. 324 of September 18, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘I understand 
that French Ambassador declined to receive written text of note transmitted in my telegram 
No. 319 on the ground that his instructions forbade him to enter into any negotiation 
whatever until passive resistance had been abandoned. The communication made to him, 
therefore, was purely verbal.’ 
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No. 365 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston = 
(Received September 18, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 320 Telegraphic [C 16204/313/18] 


BERLIN, September 18, 12.30 a.m. 


In conversation regarding note mentioned in my immediately preceding 
telegram! Chancellor stated that it was most important that Prime Minister 
should know attitude of German government before his conversations with 
Monsieur Poincaré.2 Chancellor hoped it would be possible for Prime 
Minister to support alleviations demanded by the situation. Although 
nothing was said about it conformity with basis of July goth terms? enuncia- 
ted in note corresponded generally with that basis. Alleviations demanded 
by government as a consequence of abandonment of passive resistance were 
regarded as necessary by Socialists just as much as by other members of the 
government. If these alleviations are refused German government will 
declare that they cannot finance the Ruhr any longer and they will leave 
full responsibility for feeding population and maintaining order to occupying 
Powers. In this event Germany will consider position has become one 
governed by no treaty (vertragslos). 

It was not (? necessary) that alleviations indicated should be formally 
accepted by occupying Powers (? provided) it was clearly understood that 
requisite measures would follow cessation of passive resistance.4 

Repeated to Paris. 


1 No. 364. 

2 In Paris telegram No. 880 of September 16, Lord Crewe reported: ‘Prime Minister, 
who arrives in Paris Tuesday night [September 18], is meeting M. Poincaré at luncheon 
here on Wednesday, and going down the same afternoon to call on M. Millerand at 
Rambouillet.’ 

3 Enclosure in No. 306. 

4 A Foreign Office minute of September 18 on Nos. 364 and 365 ran: ‘It still does not 
appear that it would be wise for us to intervene between the Germans and French in respect 
of the proposals put forward in these telegrams or in any way to press their adoption on the 
French. 

‘The main criticism of these proposals is that the French have consistently made it clear 
that the Germans must abandon passive resistance unconditionally and these proposals 
don’t amount to unconditional abandonment. The Germans know this perfectly well, 
and they also know from the French Yellow Book [see No. 358, n. 2] the kind of conditions 
the French would establish in the Ruhr after passive resistance had ceased.... As to 
Chancellor’s contention . . . that conditions proposed are in conformity with British 
note of July goth [No. 306], French have already rejected that basis for a settlement and to 
support it now with M. Poincaré would only seem likely to expose us to a fresh rebuff. 
What Germans must do is to abandon passive resistance and then offer the allies jointly 
some adequate guarantees which there is some reasonable chance of the allies accepting. 


The French would then be much more likely to consent to modification of present condi- 
tions of occupation,’ 
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No. 366 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 322 Telegraphic [C 16262/8/18] 


BERLIN, September 18, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 


Official communication is published today stating that Ministry of 
Finance has decided on a new scheme of currency reform. There will be 
three currencies :— 

1. Notes issued by Reichsbank based on its gold reserve, Reichsbank being 
completely detached from government and being no longer compelled to 
discount Treasury bills. 

2. Notes of a new land and industrial mortgage bank. These will be based 
on a mortgage on private property, land, industry, commerce and banking. 
Notes will be legal tender and it is anticipated that by their intermediary it 
will be possible to induce agricultural classes to part with their crops. 

3. Old paper mark issues. These will become ‘token’ currency and will be 
exchanged at a given rate against numbers 1 and 2. 

Simultaneously with the above arrangements severe reduction of expenses 
will be undertaken. As receipts will be paid in future in a stable currency 
produce of taxes will increase and progress will be made towards equilibrium. 

As regards this plan it may be observed that it constitutes a considerable 
improvement on any previous project. It remains to be seen whether govern- 
ment will be strong enough to carry it through. 

Sent to Paris. 


No. 367 


Note on Conversation of September 19, 1923, between 
Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré 
(Received October 16) 
[C 17871/1/18] 
Very confidential 

On the r9th September a luncheon was arranged at the British Embassy 
at which I met M. Poincaré with whom I subsequently had a conversation 
alone lasting about two hours. 

After the preliminaries were over I expressed the hope that although M. 
Poincaré was a lawyer and I was not, we might none the less converse with 
perfect frankness and without prejudice, to which he entirely agreed. I then 
explained that amongst my early impressions on assuming Office I was 
struck by the absence of that confidence and close harmony so necessary 
between the two countries if the Entente were to be preserved. 


t A record of this conversation, prepared by the French interpreter M. Camerlynck, 
was communicated to the Foreign Office by the Prime Minister. 
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Dangers in England at present 


I said that it was perhaps better that I should explain to him at the outset 
certain conditions which might fail to come to his knowledge from any other 
quarter, and I dwelt upon two reasons which in my view had been the cause 
of difficulties between the two countries, namely, the unhappy breakdown of 
the agreement come to by President Wilson on the Tripartite Alliance? 
and the feeling in England that France had lost confidence in the British 
Government. I asked him point blank therefore whether or not he felt 
disposed to trust me implicitly as France had trusted England in the time of 
Sir Edward Grey,’ as it would be valueless for me to continue were he not 
prepared to believe me. 

To this M. Poincaré assured me with some elaboration that I might rely 
upon the same absolute confidence which he had extended towards Sir 
Edward Grey at the time referred to; that no one in France could be more 
convinced than himself of the vital importance of maintaining the Entente, 
although at times the British Government had certainly left him in some 
doubt as to the course which it desired to pursue, and he expressed his 
conviction that this object could best be assured by greater personal freedom 
of intimacy followed by greater confidence between governments, To this I 
agreed, and enlarged at some length on grounds of sentiment and of common 
interest, which brought me at once to the origin of the difficulties which 
appeared to beset us. | 


Origin of differences 

I dealt with the temperamental difference between the two nations show- 
ing how this had been greatly discounted before the war by the common 
fear inspired by Germany’s attitude; how that fear had been largely removed 
together with the natural necessity of self-preservation; and how English 
people were puzzled by the impression that France apparently no longer 
wanted England to be with her—that the two national temperaments were 
therefore gradually causing a divergence of view and that if he and I failed 
to agree, bad results would assuredly follow. There were impelling forces 
that called upon us to agree without which there would be no hope for the 
world; we had in this an uncalculable responsibility as evidenced by the 
fact that within the last fortnight another European war had perhaps been 
averted by that very mutual help and understanding which we were now 
discussing.4 

M. Poincaré replied at some length and in terms no less sincere, for all of 
which I thanked him and then passed to The present state of public feeling in 
England, which counted for a great deal. Despite a commonly expressed 
view I assured him that it was not possible to manufacture English opinion 


2 See No. 176, n. 1. 

3 Viscount Grey of Fallodon, H.M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 1905-16. 

+ Areference to the Italian invasion of Corfu at the end of August, 1923, and to the action 
taken by the Conference of Ambassadors: see J. Barros, The Corfu Incident of 1923: Mussolini 
and the League of Nations (Princeton, 1965), pp. 74-229. 
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by means of newspapers, as was said to be the case to a great extent in France. 
I explained that at present the British Press was entirely independent of the 
Government; nor could the Prime Minister control the journalist; that former 
Governments had perhaps more power in this respect and used to reward the 
Press liberally but that now this was not being done. In England when the 
people had made up their minds about a General Election, for instance, they 
had their way no matter what the Press would say. The French Government 
must not be misled by what might appear in Lord Rothermere’s Pressÿ—in : 
1906 it threw in its whole weight on Mr. Chamberlain’s® side and yet Lord 
Northcliffe’s strong personality was beaten and smashed to pieces. Even 
last Autumn Mr. Bonar Law succeeded with a very lukewarm support from 
the Press. I enlarged upon the conflicting currents of English public opinion 
today and in order to explain some of our difficulties I said that practically 
the whole of the Labour Party and the Liberal Party were taking a line which, 
while not necessarily called pro-German, was at any rate anti-French. This 
I said existed to some extent even in my own party. I dwelt upon the feeling 
prevailing in England that little or no account appeared to have been taken 
of the willingness to make large concessions in the matter of inter-allied 
debts in order to secure a settlement; or of the sacrifices Great Britain was 
ready to make, and I emphasised the wide-spread fear that every day’s 
delay in effecting a settlement of the reparation question made a final 
settlement more difficult and precarious; that, although the general feeling 
was directly opposed to discounting German liability, yet, contrary to the 
belief prevalent in France, many people in England thought that the events 
of the last few months had postponed the possibility of a settlement and had 
indeed tended to dissipate existing German assets. M. Poincaré I said must 
at all costs be apprised of the situation in England. English temperament 
was peculiar in certain respects and was doubtless difficult to French under- 
standing; but the average Englishman pre-eminently disliked the military 
occupation of a civilian district; it antagonised and roused him. This might 
appear difficult to understand but was none the less a fact which had to be 
reckoned with, and no British Government would be able to co-operate 
fully in order to make the Entente what it ought to be as long as the military 
character of the occupation of the Ruhr remained unchanged. I expressed 
the belief that no other Government in Great Britain could be found more 
willing or desirous to work together with France; and that after his (M. 
Poincaré’s) disagreement with Mr. Lloyd George? and with Mr. Bonar Law 
in January last® the British public would feel that the responsibility lay not 
with ourselves but with the French Prime Minister if I too found it impossible 
to work with the French. This might not be fair but it would be so, and I 


5 Lord Rothermere had been Air Minister, 1917-18. After the death of his brother Lord 
Northcliffe in 1922, he controlled the Harmsworth Press which they had founded. 

é Mr. Joseph Chamberlain was Colonial Secretary in the Unionist Administrations, 
1895-1903. The reference is presumably to the General Election of January, 1906, in which 
the Unionist Party lost heavily. 

-7 See Vol. XX, Chap. II. 

8 See Nos, 2-4. 
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reminded him that I was not expressing my own views but endeavouring to 
state the currents of English opinion which it was necessary to bear in mind. 

_I then added that Mr. Lloyd George had declared it absolutely impossible 
to agree with him (M. Poincaré) but that I personally was not of that opinion, 
and it was on this account that I was so anxious to return to the position 
enjoyed by Sir Edward Grey. Unless difficulties were faced on both sides 
no progress could be made. Mere formulas were useless, they had been 
hatched day by day at the Hôtel Crillon° some years ago without result, 
and something more solid was therefore necessary upon which to build up 
permanancy. 


Analysis of differences 


Practically the whole of England, I continued, desired a settlement at the 
expense of Germany. As to this principle there could be no doubt, but 
rightly or wrongly, there was considerable scepticism as to the wisdom of the 
methods employed. The present position indicated a prospect of some agree- 
ment with the Germans, and in this connection I recalled that only last 
Saturday (the 15th September) the Foreign Office in London were pressing 
Germany, and not for the first time, to abandon passive resistance and to 
try and come to terms,!° | 

At this point I asked M. Poincaré to disclose to me what he proposed to 
do when Germany did abandon passive resistance. Whether he had any 
plans for the future either drafted or formulated? I pointed out the value of 
allowing me to consider, together with my colleagues, to what extent we 
could be agreed substantially before these became public, and in order to 
avoid abortive Conferences, so that we might come closely together when 
the time came and arrive at some definite settlement. Had he any views for 
instance as to the stabilisation of German currency, moratorium, or rate of 
payment? There would probably be some fierce debates upon these points 
when Parliament reassembled in about seven weeks’ time, and for the sake of 
the Entente it was most desirable to voice a considered view on these vexed 
questions. If they were allowed to drag on indefinitely with no new prospect 
of settlement I expressed some doubt as to whether the Government could 
hold public opinion and the result might be very grave for the future. 

In concluding my remarks I touched upon the reported French impression 
that England favoured a quick settlement in order to advantage certain 
speculators in London. This I said was totally inaccurate. England wanted 
a settlement firstly because, rightly or wrongly, she attributed the greater 
part of her unemployment to the present disorganisation in the trade of the 
world, and secondly because, rightly or wrongly again and seeking order and 
peace, she feared that until this great question was disposed of there would 
be the more probability of disorder and fighting in a Europe which had 
already suffered far too much. I then reiterated my plea for mutual con- 
fidence and close friendship in order to accomplish our common desire for 


$ Headquarters of the United States delegation to the Paris Peace Conference of 1919. 
10 See No. 363. 
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the good of France and Great Britain; expressed my thanks to M. Poincaré 
for the sympathetic kindness with which he had taken my points; and apolo- 
gised for the length of my remarks which I thus concluded. 

M. Poincaré at the outset associated himself unreservedly with the views 
which I had enumerated and expressed his appreciation of the frankness 
which I had extended towards him. Although he made no pretence of under- 
standing British public opinion he had thought that the two countries were 
not so greatly at variance as was conimonly supposed, that there was in fact 
in England a certain following of his methods. The French Government he 
assured me was no more the master of the Press than were other Govern- 
ments, but he believed that his Ruhr policy was approved by at least 99 
per cent. of the population of France and was therefore formulated entirely 
on public opinion. British public opinion would thus appear to be in error if 
it supposed that the French Government was not unanimously supported by 
its own public. 

He emphatically agreed that the two countries must not be allowed to 
drift apart, and that the causes of misunderstanding must be examined and 
removed. M. Poincaré was disinclined to attribute the first cause of discord 
between France and Great Britain to Germany’s default although a certain 
wave of rancour may have animated France, but on the other hand French 
opinion was perfectly convinced that the pact as drafted" was valueless, and 
that without a military occupation France would have found herself in a 
worse plight than before 1914. The real motive of France’s action must be 
sought elsewhere and he laid weight upon the fact that every time the Allies 
had met since the Treaty of Versailles French claims had been jeopardised 
until she found her share of reparations dwindling away. When Germany 
asked for a moratorium France demanded guarantees but Mr. Lloyd 
George had objected, as had also Mr. Bonar Law, and yet if the British 
Government had assented to this no military occupation need have followed, 
since a united action could have effected the desired result subsequently 
brought about by France and Belgium under a military occupation. Germany 
had in fact calculated upon a divergence of policy between the Allies and 
had organised passive resistance against France and Belgium as soon as they 
occupied an essentially industrial area and had thereby forced them to 
bring into play legitimate rights of defence. It was due to this fact, in his 
view, that all the trouble had arisen, not because of the actual occupation 
of the Ruhr but because of the resistance set up by Germany. Passive re- 
sistance he said had now reached its culminating point. Germany was weary 
of it. The Reich could not maintain the position or continue the cost. So 
much had M. Poincaré believed in the sudden collapse of this resistance 
that he declined Lord Curzon’s offer of intervention at Berlin’? because 
Germany would then have capitulated on Great Britain’s demand and not 


u The reference presumably is to the negotiations between Great Britain and France for 


a pact of guarantee (see No. 293, n. 5). 
12 The reference presumably is to Lord Curzon’s note of July 20 (see No. 306), and to 
M. Poincaré’s reply of July 30 (see No. 318). 
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under French pressure, and this refusal he justified by citing M. Stresemann’s 
subsequent efforts to negotiate,!3 though adding that the French and Belgian 
Governments were committed to decline all advances pending the termina- 
tion of passive resistance. : 

M. Stresemann, he said, sought to establish the failure of the occupation 
and to reap the harvest himself for bringing about its end which in any 
case was inevitable. | AR 

M. Poincaré then went on to say that in order to continue opportunities 
for the useful interchange of personal views it was essential that no alien 
factor should be allowed to intervene and, in this connection, he alluded to 
the danger of allowing question of Reparations to be discussed at the meet- 
ings of the League of Nations. France, he said, could not tolerate a discussion 
on this subject at Geneva for the present. 

Dealing with the more pertinent points which I had raised, M. Poincaré 
explained that he had already replied to Lord Curzon in the Yellow Book1+ 
as to his plans on the cessation of passive resistance; he would be quite 
prepared to allow a certain latitude subject to conditions, in order to allow 
Germany to stabilise her position. He referred to the danger of M. Strese- 
mann’s scheme of a loan on private property which seemed to him capable of 
providing funds, in certain circumstances, for the continuation of passive 
resistance. As to M. Stresemann’s policy in general, M. Poincaré was 
entirely prepared to act in conjunction with Great Britain, but there could 
be no question of a practical solution before Germany had shown herself 
prepared to discourage passive resistance and to desist from subsidising labour, 
for by this means she was dissipating her resources and violating the Treaty. 

Finally, M. Poincaré again assured me of the value he attached to 
personal conversations in the first instance, as opposed to conferences, and 
asserted that the further one was driven to the necessity of imposing conditions 
upon the Germans before negotiating with them, the wider became the rift 
between oneself and one’s Allies and friends. For this reason, and as soon 
as the cessation of passive resistance was assured, the French Government 
welcomed the prospect of consulting with its Allies either through the channel 
of its Ambassadors or by the means of more personal conversations, from 
which fact I concluded that for the present at any rate M. Poincaré had 
formulated no definite plan for the future. 

After a further interchange of courtesies we agreed upon the Press com- 
muniqué which was immediately issued, and we parted with renewed 
assurances of confidence and cordiality.16 


13 See Nos. 344, 346, 348, 349, 351, 354, 355, 358, 361, 364, and 365. 

14 M, Poincaré was referring to Documents Diplomatiques: Documents relatifs aux notes alle- 
mandes des 2 mai et 5 juin sur les réparations (2 mai-3 août 1923) (Paris, Ministère des Affaires 
Etrangéres, 1923), Nos. 23 and 25. These were M. Poincaré’s communication to the 
British Government of June 10, not printed, and his communication of June 12 to the Count 
de Saint-Aulaire, not printed. See, however, Nos. 261 and 266, respectively. 

18 This was communicated to the Foreign Office in Paris telegram No. 891 of September 19, 
not printed. 


16 In a letter of October 16 to Mr. Mendl, Paris representative of the News Department 
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of the Foreign Office, Sir E. Crowe commented: ‘It is now clear that the fantastic versions 
that are current in France concerning the interview and, I may add, the impressions it left 
on M. Poincaré and the conclusions he draws from them, are quite at variance with the 
actual text of the record. I am afraid it is only too certain that Poincaré, as usual, is not 
quite straight in the matter; but please keep all this to yourself.’ 


No. 368 


Mr. London! (Geneva) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 20, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 67 Telegraphic [C 16327/1/18] 


GENEVA, September 19, 1923, II.45 p.m. 

My telegram No. 23.2 

Following from Lord R. Cecil, begins:— 

De Jouvenel tells me that M. Poincaré is vehemently opposed to any 
discussion of reparations question in Assembly and wishes me to use my 
influence with Nansen? to prevent him raising the question. 

I told him frankly that I did not like doing so because I felt intensity of 
crisis in Germany and that crash there had actually begun; that I believed it 
almost certain that Germany would split into various states; that there 
would be civil war and no one could tell what would be the consequences; 
that in these circumstances it seemed to me a heavy responsibility to be 
present at Assembly of League and not to do anything to make an eleventh 
hour effort to save the situation but that I quite recognised that it might be 
true that there was nothing we could do however disagreeable that truth 
might be. 

He replied that indeed he thought nothing could be done and that any 
intervention by us would be more likely to do harm than good, that one must 
take account not only of other facts but of personalities engaged and that he 
thought it would produce a very bad effect if it was said that British insisted 
on raising the question at League though they were warned that it would do 
more harm than good. I then told him that I had received certain instruc- 
tionst from my government on the subject, that I had carried out those 


* H.M. Consul at Geneva. 

2 This telegram from Lord Robert Cecil of September 3 ran: ʻI . . . spoke to de Jouvenal 
[M. Henry de Jouvenel, a French delegate to the Assembly of the League of Nations] about 
approaching discussion of reparations in assembly. I told him that I thought it was quite 
certain to be brought before assembly as is the case and that, therefore, I thought it desirable 
that French and English should have some understanding as to way in which it was to be 
dealt with. I described shortly to him kind of line that I suggested to you and Prime 
Minister August 24th [see n. 4, below], except that I did not insist on reference to.Council. 
He immediately said that he thought it could do no harm at all and might do good and that 
for his part he believed there was no substantial disagreement upon principles of settlement 
of reparations question as apart from the Ruhr and he should so [the text is here uncertain] 
me.’ 

-3 Norwegian delegate to the Assembly of the League of Nations. 
* In a letter to the Prime Minister of August 24, Lord Robert Cecil had stated: ‘I am 
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instructions and that in view of what he had said I must now ask for new 
instructions. My own view would be to leave Nansen to take his own course 
but not to take part in debate myself unless the French spoke or something 
unexpected occurred. 


If I had to speak I should naturally have to be guided by circumstances in 


anxious to know how far I may go at Geneva in reference to the Reparations question. ... 
My suggestion is that as soon as I reach Geneva I should seek an interview with de Jouvenel 
and place before him the above considerations and ask him how he thinks the matter should 
be dealt with. I should then propose to him that if and when the matter was raised I should 
explain that there were two international questions involved, One was the question 
between the Allies and Germany, and as to that it appeared to me that it was difficult for 
the League to intervene since it was a matter which has already been dealt with by treaty 
and the treaty provided the appropriate means of settling the question. Unless therefore . 
all parties to the treaty desired the intervention of the League it seemed to me very difficult 
for the League to do anything. 

‘The second international question was that which had unfortunately arisen amongst 
the Allies themselves, particularly between England and France. That question was of a 
most friendly description and did not indeed involve fundamental differences of opinion. 
We were agreed, for instance, that Germany ought to pay everything she could pay towards 
Reparations. We were further agreed that she had not made any real effort to pay so far; 
that though her present financial position made immediate payments difficult, yet it must 
not be forgotten that she was herself responsible for the greater part of these financial 
difficulties, and that until she had a real will to pay no payments would be made. The real 
controversy between us arose as to how that will to pay was to be produced. . .. It would 
seem, therefore, that the real difference between the English and the French was not so 
much a fundamental difference as a difference of method. Nevertheless, as long as it con- 
tinued it helped to keep alive all the evils which both countries deplored, and to retard that 
reconstruction in Europe which both countries believed to be necessary. This then was 
eminently a question on which the advice and help of the League in its function of securing 
international cooperation might be usefully invited. The British therefore proposed that 
the Council should be invited to consider the matter and to make proposals for its settle- 
ment, and that as far as the British Government were concerned they were prepared then 
and there to undertake to accept any recommendation which the Council should make.’ 

Lord Curzon conveyed the Prime Minister’s views to Lord Robert in a minute of 
August 27 which ran: ‘Our object must, I take it, remain what it has always been; namely, 
while desirous of encouraging any step which may bring a solution nearer, at the same time 
we are opposed to anything that might only serve to wreck the League. It is from this point 
of view that we have always approached the matter when from time to time suggestioni 
have been made for a reference to the League. 

‘But I quite agree with you that there is every probability that some edi the ncuitals 
will bring the matter up before the Assembly in September, and I equally see that you are 
entitled to know how far you may go, if and when that happens (but not otherwise). 

‘In the above contingency I would not object to your talking to de Jouvenel on the 
lines you propose in the first paragraph of your note. If he agrees, then all will naturally 
be well and the matter will no longer remain in the realm of contentious politics: But if, as 
is almost a foregone conclusion, de Jouvenel refuses to fall in with your proposal, then the 
matter becomes more difficult, and I think that in that case it would be better for you to. 
refer home by telegraph before taking further action. . . . I remain more than sceptical 
whether the question is ripe for the League—or rather whether the League, which is still 
young, has sufficient strength to carry such a burden on its shoulders. At the moment the 
prospect of a Reparation settlement seems remote, and all our information as to the attitude 
of France should the matter be referred to the League is most discouraging: It would never 
do for us to add to the existing complications by imperilling the existence of the League itself.’ 
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what I said but my object would be to take a general conciliatory line 
emphasising extreme urgency of present crisis.5 
Sent to Paris. 


5 In Foreign Office telegram No. 86 of September 21, Lord Curzon replied: ‘Following 
for Lord Robert Cecil :— 

‘I do not see what you can do to prevent Nansen raising question, beyond letting him 
know attitude of French and pointing out that in the circumstances no practical advantage 
is to be gained by raising it and that our intervention would only complicate matters by 
offending French government. If he nevertheless persists, I approve line suggested in last 
two sentences of your telegram, and I leave to your discretion terms of any declaration you 
may feel called upon to make.’ 

In Geneva telegram No. 71 of September 21, Lord Robert Cecil, reporting on Dr. 
Nansen’s speech of that day to the League Assembly, stated : ‘As regards reparations, while 
admitting prior claims of France and Belgium, he felt that situation in Europe was too 
serious for smaller countries any longer to remain entirely silent. A settlement within a few 
weeks was imperative if a terrible disaster was to be avoided. He regretted that so far Council 
had not been able to do anything in the matter. He expressed relief that Prime Ministers 
of Great Britain and France had met [see No. 367] and the strong hope that a settlement 
would result.’ 


No. 369 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 21, 2.15 p.m.) 


No. 362 Telegraphic [C 16393/313/18] 


BERLIN, September 21, 1923, 12.30 p.m. 


President of the railway sub-commission at Cologne informs me that 
French and Belgians are engaged in compiling statistics and other informa- 
tion relating to railway system in British zone admittedly in view of it being 
taken over by régie. President is preparing a memorandum giving his views 
on the situation in British zone should this transfer take place. He has been 
given to understand by his French and Belgian colleagues that surrender of 
railway system including German railway personnel in occupied territory to 
régie is one of the conditions French government will impose on German 
government.! 


I In Paris telegram No. 895 of September 21, Lord Crewe reported: ‘Considerable 
prominence is given in this morning’s press, following so closely on Mr. Baldwin’s conversa- 
tion with M. Poincaré [see No. 367], to a meeting which was held yesterday at the Quai 
d’Orsay between M. Poincaré, Marshal Foch, M. Tirard, M. le Trocquer [and] M. de 
Lasteyrie. Although secrecy is maintained as to what was discussed, the general opinion 
appears to be that a beginning was made towards the elaboration of definite plans in view of 
the anticipated cessation of passive resistance in the Ruhr; and such questions as those of 
food supply, stable currency, etc., are believed to have been examined in considerable 
detail.’ 
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No. 370 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 23, 8.10 p.m.) 


No. 328 Telegraphic [C 16455 /313[18] 
BERLIN, September 23, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Cabinet meeting is being held this evening to formulate a government 
statement regarding Ruhr question. Monday! morning there will be a meet- 
ing of deputies from Rhineland and Ruhr. Monday afternoon a meeting of 
workmen’s representatives from the same regions. Tuesday Presidents of 
various states will discuss situation with the Chancellor. Wednesday Reich- 
stag meets. 

It is reported that Chancellor will lay before these various meetings precise 
situation of country: he will underline impossibility of continuing subventions 
for passive resistance in present condition of finance and will submit a policy. 
This will probably be similar to that already communicated: in my telegra 
Nos. 319? and 320.3 

Stress will be laid on point that if Germany’ s demand for certain allevia- 
tions in return for abandonment of passive resistance is refused—notably if 
release of prisoners and return of those expelled are refused—Germany will 
consider this attitude as so unfair and Ur easpnavle that Poston is beyond 
and outside treaty stipulations. 

Essential object of meetings appears to be to obtain : assent of Wormer: in 
Ruhr to policy of cessation of passive resistance on terms mentioned and to 
endeavour to diminish grave danger of its rejection by one or other of the 
states. General expectation is that government can only survive if it succeeds 
in obtaining from France or from powers specified alleviations or PRIE 
analogous. 

If government falls anything may happen pu there will be little chance of 
avoiding disruption and civil war.4 : 


t September 24. 

2 No. 364. 

3 No. 365. . : i : 

4 In Berlin telegram No. 331 of September 25, Lord D’Abernon reported: Mens 
were held yesterday between government and representatives of Rhineland and Ruhr. It 
was unanimously agreed that continuation of passive resistance was impossible in present 
state of German finances. A public declaration to this effect will probably be issued on 
Thursday. ... Reichstag meeting has been postponed from Wednesday until Friday.’ 

He added (Berlin telegram No. 332 of September 25): ‘I learn from a reliable source that 
meeting today with Presidents of States passed off satisfactorily. It is considered that 
danger of separate action by South German States has been overcome at any rate for the 
present, their recommendations in certain particulars having been accepted. A govern- 
ment statement may be expected tomorrow night or Thursday. ‘It will take form of a 
declaration to German people.’ 
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No. 371 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 25, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 210 Telegraphic: by bag [C 16573/313/18] 


Confidential BRUSSELS, Sepiember 24, 1923 

I asked the Minister for Foreign Affairs today what he had heard from 
Paris with regard to the meeting between the British and French Prime 
Ministers.! He said that he had not heard any details, but that he had been 
told that Mr. Baldwin had said that he wished to return to Mr. Bonar Law’s 
attitude of friendly neutrality.2 

M. Jaspar spoke as if he believed the ‘capitulation’ of Germany was 
certain, and that the Paris meeting had brought this eventuality nearer by 
giving everywhere the impression that Great Britain and France were about 
to draw closer together. 

I once again warned him that ‘capitulation’, whatever that expression 
might exactly mean, would probably by no means be the end of the difficul- 
ties—especially for Belgium. He replied in an optimistic manner as regards 
any imminent danger of Germany going to pieces as a result. He said that 
this German government, like all its predecessors, was incredibly stupid. 
During the past few weeks, he had been doing all he could to make it easier 
for the Germans to yield, but the German Chancellor had spoiled his at- 
tempts by handing to the Belgian Minister in Berlin a document containing a 
series of absurd conditions or suggestions (among others, a reduction of the 
armies in the Rhineland). He, M. Jaspar, had been obliged to send word to 

Berlin that any further discussion on such lines was quite unprofitable. 

_ The rapid rise of the Belgian franc which was 84 to the pound this after- 
noon has increased the optimistic feeling here with regard to the situation 
generally. The belief in the improvement in Anglo-Belgian relations is 
apparently one of the chief causes of this rise. 

t See No. 365, n. 2. 2 See No. 367. 


No. 372 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 198 Telegraphic [C 16644/129/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1923, 2 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 365 (of September 25th).! 
It is impossible to issue instructions as to the attitude which you should 


1 This ran: ‘A separatist meeting is announced to take place at Düsseldorf on 
September goth. Efforts are being made on separatist and French sides to make this a big 
affair. 

‘“Cologne Gazette” this evening gives prominence to somewhat sensational rumours as 
to imminent proclamation of a Rhineland republic. 

‘I have no confirmation from other sources but I request instructions as to what attitude 
I should adopt in the event of such a contingency arising.’ 
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adopt in a hypothetical situation of this kind until we know the exact nature 
of the change of régime, the manner by which it is brought about, and its 
prospects of permanence. Should such a change of régime be effected, you 
should refer for instructions and in the meantime carefully avoid committing 
His Majesty’s Government to the recognition of any new situation. 

The troops of occupation should be employed in maintaining order as far 
as possible and in preventing acts of violence from whatever quarter arising. 


No. 373 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 27, 8.50 p.m.) 


No. 336 Telegraphic [C 16780/313/18] 
BERLIN, September 27, 1923, 5.30 p.m. 


Chancellor asked me to call upon him this morning at 10.30. He com- 
municated to me government’s declaration published yesterday! and asked 
me to bring it to the notice of His Majesty’s Government. He was about to 
make an identic communication to representatives of France, Italy, Japan, 
United States and Belgium. He stated that necessary orders for abandon- 
ment of passive resistance? would be issued today. There had been some 
delay partly on account of legal difficulties partly in order to prepare neces- 
sary instructions for resumption of work. 

Chancellor was anxious to know what attitude of British government would 


1 In Berlin telegram No. 333 of September 26, Lord D’Abernon had reported: ‘Declara- 
tion of government to German people [abandoning passive resistance] is published in 
evening papers. Text is being telegraphed by press [see Daily Telegraph, September 27. A 
translation was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch No. 672 of September 
27, not printed]. 

‘Following points are noteworthy: 

‘There is no mention of intended phrase declaring that until certain alleviations were 
granted no payments could be made for reparations. Sentences regarding illegality of 
Ruhr invasion were insisted upon by representatives of Rhineland and are considered 
necessary by the government in order to secure acceptance of declaration in Germany and 
give hope of tranquillity. 

‘Fact that publication has been made directly to German people previous to communica- 
tion to Powers is alleged to have been insisted on by Bavaria. I am informed that an official 
communication on similar lines will be made tomorrow to representatives of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium and Italy.’ 

2 In Munich telegram No. 9 of September 26, Mr. Clive, Consul-General for Bavaria, 
stated: ‘Decision of German government to give up passive resistance is regarded in 
Bavaria as a triumph for Socialists and there is universal feeling of tension regarding the 
future. 

‘Fourteen mass meetings have been summoned for tomorrow by National Socialist Party 
(Hitlerites) “in order to decide on their action and that of patriotic associations allied to it 
in view of latest catastrophe and results which may come of it”, 

‘It is stated in Hitler’s paper that he has been invited to assume political leadership of 
so called German fighting league which consists of fusion of three principal patriotic 
associations.’ 
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be towards negotiations now about to commence. England had taken no 
part in military occupation: what would our attitude be towards commercial 
negotiations? German government expected French government to make 
proposals for a transitional régime. Would British government take part in 
discussion of these proposals? There were grave questions to settle. There 
were 180,000 refugees who had been turned out of their homes. There was 
the question of management of railways and management of mines. 

In order to avoid all ambiguity upon precise questions which Chancellor 
desired me to answer, we agreed that he would give me a private note specify- 
ing different points. I will send this in a later telegram. 

I asked Chancellor whether any special measures were in contemplation 
regarding British zone. His answer was in the negative. 


No. 374 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 28, 9.30 a.m.) 


Unnumbered Telegraphic [C 17454/313118] 


Private BERLIN, September 27, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 

Your telegram private.! 

So far no private arrangements between French and German industrials 
have been come to, one of main reasons being Monsieur Poincaré’s refusal 
to countenance them. 

There is no theoretical or patriotic objection on the part of German indus- 
trials to making trade agreements with French but in practice they will ask 
for such terms and such control that agreement may not be easy. 

As regards England’s position it would certainly be prudent to let German 
government know officially or unofficially what our wishes are and what our 
policy is. The German government are quite ready to conform to our sugges- 
tions on any reasonable basis provided that line (?is) indicated clearly. 

Herr Stresemann has steadily opposed negotiations with French alone 
and has insisted on dealing with Entente. The communication this morning 
of proclamation? to all the powers and not to France and Belgium alone was 
in conformity with this attitude. 


1 Of September 26, not printed. 2 See No. 373. 


No. 375 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1330 [C 16799/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1923 
My Lord, 
The German Ambassador asked to see me this afternoon. He had no 
information about the news that had just appeared in the papers as to the 
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appointment of a Dictator at Berlin,! but assumed that it was a necessity to 
check any revolutionary movement either on the left or on the right. He 
came for another purpose, namely, to put to me specific questions from his 
Government as to the course of action which I thought was likely to be 
followed upon the abandonment of passive resistance by Germany.? What 
in my opinion, he asked, would the next step be, or ought it to be? Might 
the German Government now expect a reply to their still unanswered note 
of the 7th June? If such a reply might be expected, would it be an inter- 
Allied reply? Were His Majesty’s Government disposed to take any step to 
bring about such an answer, or alternatively was it likely that they would 
reply on their own account? Whatever the answer to be returned to these 
questions, how, in my opinion would, or ought, the discussion on reparations 
and kindred matters to be resumed? Was there any plan on the part of the 
Allies, by conference or otherwise, for resuming the discussion? 

His Government, he said, would be very much guided in their proceedings 
by any information that I could furnish, or by any advice that I was willing 
to give. 

I replied by reminding the Ambassador that his Government had been 
very slow to accept the advice which I had given about the abandonment 
of passive resistance as far back as June last, and that they had suffered in 
consequence. I was a little reluctant therefore to give advice which might 
not be taken, and I felt, too, that the situation on the day only after the 
abandonment of passive resistance was announced was still too uncertain to 
render any precision either of forecast or counsel possible. Neither had I 
any right to speak for the action of other Governments than my own, 
whilst as regards the latter—Ministers having only just reassembled—there 
had as yet been no opportunity to resume the discussion of the case. I felt, 
however, that there were certain points on which I could be a little more 
explicit, and these I stated to the Ambassador in the following terms :— 

In the first place I urged the German Government, now that they had 
been forced to surrender, to make that surrender sincere, unconditional and 
complete. They had to face the fact that they had been beaten by the bigger 
battalions of M. Poincaré, and it was useless to continue the struggle in the 
distant corners of the field when they had been routed in the open. More- 
over, if they did so they would merely injure themselves by prolonging the 
quarrel with France and giving M. Poincaré the opportunity to exact still 
more rigorous terms. For my part, therefore, if I were the German Govern- 
ment, I should not quibble or squabble about prisoners, deportees and other 
matters, but should in every way that I thought proper give evidence of my 
frank acceptance of defeat and of my good faith in meeting its consequences. 
Germany might even find that when M. Poincaré had obtained the full 
satisfaction upon which he had all along insisted, he might be more lenient 
or less severe than they had supposed. 

As to the next step, I thought that the chances were against a reply being 

See No. 619, n. 3, below. 2 See No. 373. 
3 See No. 254, n. 1, See also No. 258. 4 See, for example, No. 276. 
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sent at the present stage, or perhaps, indeed, at all, to the German note of 
the 7th June. I had done my best two months ago to prepare the draft of 
an inter-Allied answer,’ and had drawn it up in terms which I thought 
might have some chance of being accepted by France and Belgium. I had 
failed in this effort, and had no intention of repeating it. Nor did I imagine 
that it was in the least likely, after what had happened in July,® that the 
suggestion of a joint answer would emanate from Belgium or from France. 
If this was the case, still less did I anticipate that the British Government 
would feel that any good could result from sending an independent reply 
of their own. Matters had now reached a stage when inter-Allied action 
and co-operation were becoming inevitable and independent steps could 
only compromise and postpone that issue. 

What then remained? I could not, of course, say at the present juncture 
by whom the first step would or should be taken, but it seemed to me that 
the force of circumstances would inevitably bring about a conference or 
conversations between the Allied Powers or their representatives. The ques- 
tion of reparations and the question of guarantees still remained to be solved. 
They could only be solved by united action, and whether the Allies came to 
us or we went to the Allies, whether the matter was discussed in conference 
or whether it was left in the hands of Ambassadors was a matter of minor 
importance. In any case it would come. i 

As regards the German Government, I did, however, give one piece of 
advice. I told the Ambassador that I had seen in the papers rumours of 
conversations between German and French industrialists,7 conversations 
that portended some secret negotiations or private arrangements between 
Germany and France. I did not know whether there was any truth in these 
rumours; but I strongly advised the German Ambassador to have nothing 
to do with such proceedings. Germany might think that she could reap 
a temporary profit by such arrangements with France; if so, she was greatly 
mistaken. Did I, for instance, hear that such negotiations were on foot, or, 
still more, had been concluded, I should not feel disposed to lift a little finger 
to help Germany in any of her future troubles. 

The Ambassador cordially concurred with these remarks, and said that 
he agreed that his Government could not make a worse mistake than to 
encourage any such clandestine proceedings. 

His Excellency then asked me whether I thought that Germany ought to 
do anything in respect of the resumed conversations on reparations, guaran- 
tees, etc., to which I had referred. How could they, he asked, assume the 
initiative when their letter of the 7th June} had never been answered? I said 
it was absurd for the German Government in the existing circumstances to 
stand upon punctilios. What they had to do was to get out of the tangle 
into which they had become involved, and, because a letter here or a letter 
there had not been answered, it would be folly to lose any opportunity of 


5 Enclosure to No. 306. 
6 See Nos. 316 and 318. 
7 See No. 374. 
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putting themselves right. It was for his Government to consider whether in 
any way that they might think best they should, assuming that the first step 
of abandonment of passive resistance had been completely accomplished, 
assure the Powers of their frank and honest desire to resume the discussion 
of reparations and guarantees with the earnest intention of fulfilling their 
obligations and arriving at an equitable solution. It is for them to say 
whether such a step would or would not be regarded as evidence of good 
faith. I could hardly advise them upon the matter. 

The Ambassador at one stage of our conversation asked me definitely 
whether any plan had been arranged at Paris in the conversations between 
the British and French Prime Ministers? with regard either to the question 
of reparations or the conditions in the Ruhr which would follow upon the 
abandonment of passive resistance. 

I said that it would hardly become me to reveal to him what had passed 
between Mr. Baldwin and M. Poincaré. But it was generally known that 
the conversations had been of a general character, enabling both parties to 
clear up misunderstandings and to explain the grounds upon which they had 
acted. In these circumstances, in a conversation that had not lasted more 
than an hour and a half, it was hardly likely that definite plans could have 
been made or even seriously discussed, and to that extent therefore it was 
open to me to answer the Ambassador’s questions in the negative. If, how- 
ever, no definite plans had so far been formulated, all the more was it 
desirable that the German Government should give early evidence of their 
complete sincerity. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


8 See Nos. 365, n. 2, and 367. 


No. 376 


Notes on the future organisation of the occupied territories 
[C 17255/313118] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 27, 1923 
I. French policy 


The French policy respecting the modification, upon the cessation of 
passive resistance of the existing regime in the Ruhr and the Rhineland and 
the eventual conditions of the evacuation of those territories, is clearly stated 
in documents Nos. 23 and 25 of the French Yellow Book, in the French 
Note of August 2oth? and in M. Poincaré’s speech at Brieulles on September 
16th.3 Briefly that policy is as follows:— 

1 See No. 367, n. 14. 

2 See No. 337, n. 1 and No. 362. 


3 A translation of this speech was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch 
No. 2144 of September 17, not printed. 
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(a) Modifications in existing regime in Ruhr and Rhineland upon cessation of 
passive resistance 

The occupation is to assume the character which the French intended to 
give it at the time of their entry in January ‘our troops remaining in sufficient 
numbers to maintain the principle of the occupation and to prevent hostile 
acts on the part of the population’. The railways on the left bank of the 
Rhine and certain coal mines in the Ruhr (to be previously taken over by 
the Reich) are to be surrendered to inter-allied companies ‘in which France, 
Belgium and Great Britain and the inhabitants of the Rhineland themselves 
would participate’. The Ruhr reparation coal deliveries are to be resumed 
under the supervision of the inter-allied mines and factories mission now 
installed at Essen who for this purpose will enter into direct relations either 
with the German industrials or with the Essen coal syndicate. The allies 
are in the occupied territories themselves to levy the customs duties on a gold 
basis as well as the 26% export levy, the coal tax and certain duties on 
foreign exchange; and the functioning of the import and export licensing 
system is to be supervised by the existing allied committee at Bad Ems. The 
forests are to continue to be exploited as under the existing regime. ‘The 
allied authorities will examine case by case the restoration to their duties of. 
persons expelled; the German railwaymen will be able to re-assume their 
posts as they are restored.’ 


(b) Eventual conditions of evacuation of the Ruhr 


Evacuation is to take place in three or four different stages ‘corresponding 
to the payments made by Germany’. ‘Once the obligations of Germany 
have been fixed, we can declare that we shall evacuate a certain part of the 
Ruhr after the payment of an instalment of x milliard gold marks etc; it was 
thus that the German government proceeded in 1871.’ 


(c) Eventual conditions of evacuation of the Rhineland 

Evacuation is not to take place in 1925, 1930 and 1935, five, ten and 
fifteen years respectively after the entry into force of the Treaty but only at 
the end of five, ten and fifteen year periods beginning to run from the 
‘execution’ by Germany of the clauses of the Treaty. Further, before final 
evacuation takes place the question of French security, entailing apparently 
some alteration in the existing status of the Rhineland railways, is to be 
settled. ‘It is a question at this moment of reparations and not yet of security; 
we have never considered the occupation of the Ruhr in the light of security; 
it is the occupation of the Rhineland and of the bridgeheads and of the 
railways which gives us this security. It will be possible to discuss the rail- 
ways in a general settlement concerning at once pledges and security.’ 


II. Possible lines of action open to His Majesty s Government, so far as regards their 
attitude to probable reorganization of occupied territories in light of French policy 


2. In view of the probability that France will now proceed in the near 
future (so far at any rate as concerns the organisation of the occupied 
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territories) to put this statement of policy into effect, it may perhaps be 
useful to consider the machinery which is likely to be used for the execution 
of this policy and the influence which the type of eur used is likely to 
have on British interests. 

3. It seems not improbable that France will be anxious to use for the 
execution of her ‘pledges’ policy the machinery of the Rhineland Com- 
mission not only in the Rhineland but also in the Ruhr and in the Diisseldorf 
area occupied in 1921.4 French attempts to use the machinery of the Com- 
mission outside the area covered by the Rhineland Agreement have hitherto 
been vigorously opposed by H.M. Government as flagrantly illegal.s But it 
is possible that as part of the settlement, which will be imposed upon Ger- 
many on the cessation of passive resistance, France will endeavour to secure 
British as well as German consent to the extension of the powers of the 
Rhineland Commission to the whole of the occupied territories and to the 
widening of those powers to include the administration of the ‘pledges’ 
policy. 

4. At first sight, such a proposal might appear to us not unattractive since 
in addition to regularising the position throughout the whole of the occupied 
territories it would substitute a civil for a military administration in the 
Ruhr and would almost certainly more widely than of late enable Great 
Britain to make her influence felt in the administration of the occupied 
areas. 

5. To such a proposal, however, there would be one grave objection from 
the British point of view. Its adoption would definitely involve British 
responsibility for the Franco-Belgian measures of exploitation which we 
have during the last nine months steadily declared to be economically un- 
sound. As long moreover as it is impossible to increase the strength of the 
British army of occupation to a figure anything like equivalent to that of 
the French and Belgian armies, British influence would be greatly handi- 
capped even if Great Britain were again represented in the administration 
of the whole of the occupied territories. Further, unless the existing rule for 
decision by majority vote on the Rhineland Commission were revised, we 
should still have no guarantee that on any important question Franco- 
Belgian wishes would not always gain the day. 

6. Unless therefore it is desired from henceforth definitely to accept full 
responsibility for the Franco-Belgian measures and to co-operate whole- 
heartedly in their execution, it appears that we should oppose any Franco- 
Belgian proposal for the extension of the jurisdiction of the Rhineland 
Commission to areas outside that now covered by the Rhineland Agreement 
as well as any proposal for the extension of the powers of the Commission to 
include the administration of the ‘pledges’. 

7. If this opposition were successful the machinery, through which the 
French and Belgians would have to work, would presumably be some inde- 
pendent commission for the Ruhr and Diisseldorf area, and, so far as the 


4 See Vol. XVI, No. 458. 5 See Nos. 125, 129, and 298. 
6 Cf. Nos. 4, 72, 98, 235, and 313. 
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administration of pledges in the Rhineland was concerned, Franco-Belgian 
bodies such as the licensing organisation at Bad Ems or the Franco-Belgian 
Mission of Mines and Factories at Essen. These bodies would be completely | 
separate from the Rhineland Commission, we could be unofficially, though 
we should not at any rate be officially, represented upon them and we 
should have no responsibility for their activities. i 

8. It is for consideration, whether, in the event of it being decided to- 
continue to refuse co-operation in the ‘pledges’ policy, it would not be wise 
to use the opportunity afforded by the reorganisation of the occupied 
territories, which must be imminent, to press also for the definite transfer to 
the ‘pledges administrative bodies (above suggested) of the powers illegally 
assumed by the Rhineland Commission since January 11th.7 It might 
perhaps be possible to make Franco-Belgian acceptance of this transfer 
a condition of our consent to the operation of the ‘pledges’ policy in the 
British zone. To this operation the old objections (which were in large part 
based upon the risk to the British army if the ‘pledges’ were enforced in the 
British zone) would with the collapse of passive resistance in the main 
disappear. And it might perhaps, as a further condition of the operation of. 
the ‘pledges’ in our zone, be possible to require from the French and Belgians 
for the future the abandonment of the practice of decision by majority vote 
on the Rhineland Commission. This requirement might perhaps be claimed 
as a guarantee that the Rhineland Commission would not again be used ‘for 
objects which in the opinion of the British government are not covered by 
the Rhineland Agreement. 


7 See Nos. 32; n. 2, 64, 163, 230, 242, 245, 253, and 283. 


No. 377 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 28, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 339 Telegraphic [C 16847/313/18] 
BERLIN, September 28, 1923, 5 p.m. 


Manifesto by Minister for Occupied Areas to Rhine and Ruhr population 
has been published today. Minister thanks all sections of the community for 
the sacrifices made by them. It is pointed out that as soon as possible general 
return to work must be organized. Preparatory measures have already been 
taken and officials concerned will shortly receive the necessary instructions.! 


* In Berlin telegram No. 340 of September 28, Lord D’Abernon reported: ‘Proclama- 
tion signed by President and German government has been published cancelling as from 
September 26th all official German instructions issued for institution and maintenance 
of passive resistance in occupied areas.’ 

Berlin telegram No. 344 of September 29 ran: ‘Minister of Reconstruction has cancelled 
ss of January 13th [see No. 25] regarding cessation of deliveries in kind to France and 

elgium.? 
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No. 378 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 28, 10.50 p.m.) 


No. 368 Telegraphic [C 16906/313/181 


COBLENZ, September 28, 1923, 6.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 3671 | 

Yesterday president of Cologne railway direction came to British president 
of sub-commission on suggestion of Berlin to request British to establish 
touch between German railwaymen and French. British president declined 
to act as intermediary in the absence of any guide as to British policy. He 
advised German railway president as strongly as possible to cause Berlin to 
instruct all railway officials and workmen in French and Belgian zones now 
on strike to offer their services forthwith to régie. Present railway situation 
is embarrassing and it is evident that solution of railway question is regarded 
as of primary importance both by Germans and French. It is equally impor- 
tant for British to see situation restored to normal. As I informed you in 
my despatch No. 8612 régie has apparently evolved comprehensive plans 
for embodying all railways in occupied territory including those in our zone. 
It is possible that we shall be faced with a situation arising from an under- 
standing between régie and Germans as to traffic over railways in our zone 
which would lead to a difficult situation as régie would obtain by agreement 
possession of these lines without our being consulted and so weaken our 
..3at any negotiations which will doubtless take place between governments 
to settle Rhine railway question as a whole. In view of complicated nature 
of question involved I propose to send Captain Georgi to London in order 
to explain matters. I understand General Godley will send representatives.+ 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 Of September 27, not printed. 2 Of September 25, not printed. 

3 The text is here uncertain. 


+ Colonel J. D. McLachlan, the senior staff officer at Cologne in charge of administra- 
tion, and Colonel L. Manton (see No. 106, n. 3). 


No. 379 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 

(Received September 28, 10.15 p.m.) 

No. 370 Telegraphic [C 16898/129/18] 
COBLENZ, September 28, 1923, 7 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 198.! 

As a result of conversation with French High Commissioner, I gather that 
French government are averse to proclamation of a Rhineland republic at 
the present juncture. He assured me that he had received strict instructions 


1 No. 372. 
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from President of the Council that if any such action were attempted, 
French authorities should avoid allowing themselves to be compromised. 

Whole trend of my colleague’s conversation was to the effect that his 
government saw no use in supporting the movement unless it really had 
weight of Rhenish public opinion behind it [and] that no such movement 
could have „permanent result if it were compromised by associations with 
the French. While it is difficult to reconcile these successive sensible remarks 
with French actions in the past, they are reassuring at the present moment 
and as French High Commissioner added confidentially that he had taken 
discreet steps to discourage Separatists from proceeding to any definite action 
at meeting at Düsseldorf, it is probably safe to assume nothing ay serious 
will occur. . 


2 See ibid., n. 1, and No. 384, n. 1, below. 


No. 380 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Ki edleston 
(Received September 28, 10.15 p.m.) 


No. 342 Telegraphic [C 16899/313/18] 


BERLIN, September 28, 1923, 7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 336.1 

Note promised by Chancellor only arrived last night too late for trans- 
mission. It may be summarized as follows:— 

German government having given up passive resistance which in the 
opinion of British government stood in the way of a continuation of inter- 
national discussion over problems of Ruhr and Rhineland, immediate ques- 
tion is establishment of a transitional régime. German government will do 
its best in this regard in full loyalty but result depends equally upon attitude 
of French and Belgian governments. German government therefore think 
it would be of great importance if British government decided to allow their 
co-operation to come into play. This could take place in several directions. 

After abandonment of passive resistance it is a question of elementary 
justice and a measure of practical necessity that French and Belgian govern- 
ments should withdraw measures they have taken in order to break passive 
resistance. In the first instance it is necessary that an amnesty. be given to 
those Germans who have been punished on account of their obedience to 
German government. Secondly, refugees must be restored to their homes 
and officials who have been driven out reinstated. It is necessary that free 
communication between occupied and unoccupied territories should remain 
open; that reduction of occupation troops should be begun and that freedom 
to work be granted. 

1 No. 373. i 

2 A translation of this note was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch 
No. 679 of September 28, not printed (G 17054/313/18). 
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Until these measures have been taken it would be out of the question to 
restore order in the Ruhr and Rhineland and to put economic life again in 
motion. His Majesty’s Government could assist this object by persuading 
French and Belgian governments to make above alterations in form of 
occupation. As regards Rhineland His Majesty’s Government could use 
their influence through their representatives at Coblenz. 

It should be further observed that new situation created in occupied 
territories by abandonment of passive resistance raises many political ques- 
tions which are of great importance for a final settlement. For instance 
question will soon arise whether France intends to take over political 
administration of Rhineland and management of railways and mines. In 
their proclamation to German people? German government made it clear 
that they would come to no agreement which merely gave them task of 
restoring political and economic order in occupied territories but left them 
little more than appearance of sovereignty both in political and economic 
matters. Such would also be the case if a Rhenish state were founded. 
German government venture to express opinion that such a state of things 
would be also contrary to British interests. They therefore hope that His 
Majesty’s Government will intervene firstly in order to prevent (?such a) 
settlement being prejudiced in the above sense by provisional settlement and 
secondly in order to ensure that this final settlement on which fate of Germany 
depends should no longer be postponed. 

Summary ends. 

Chancellor sends above not as a formal written communication but as an 

aide mémoire to give precision to conversation. 


3 See No. 373, n. I. 


No. 381 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received September 30, 9 a.m.) 


No. 345 Telegraphic [C 16904/313/18] 
BERLIN, September 29, 1923, 10.45 p.m. 


I had interview with Chancellor this evening. He was deeply disappointed 
that abandonment of passive resistance? had brought about no relaxation 
from France and obtained very little recognition from England. Passive 
resistance had been entirely given up. Doubts thrown upon completeness of 
orders given were quite misplaced but now France demanded new price 
unmentioned in terms before proceeding to discussion. Head of railway 
régie had endeavoured to exact oath of loyalty to the allies from German 
officials before they were taken back to work. This was infringement of 
a sovereignty and was not a return to basis existing before January 
rith. 


1 See Nos. 373 and 377, n. 1. 
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Chancellor gathered from your interview with German ambassador? that 
your advice was to give up question of prisoners and that of exiles and of. 
railwaymen and to agree to all that France demanded. : But these questions 
could not be given up by any German government." “Socialists : were as 
resolute as the other members of the government. ; 

He himself had taken a personal risk in giving up passive resistance. He 
had taken grave responsibility in this but he was equally determined to 
take responsibility for an entire break with France if fresh conditions were 
exacted infringing German sovereignty and prejudicing future pounce date 
of the Rhineland and the Ruhr. 

Inner political situation had become more acute. Diference wiih Bavaria 
had increased and there was undoubtedly throughout the whole country a 
strong wave [sic] to the right. He could not fight this unless he got some kind 
of encouragement and support. If his government fell it was the last chance 
of a constitutional regime. He hoped that His Majesty’s Government fully 
understood the danger of the position and how great their influence might 
be in saving the cause of the constitutional government in Germany. 

Chancellor reverted several times to the attacks made upon him for having 
given up passive resistance and obtained er in return, either by way af 
material concessions or of moral support. . 


2 See No. 375. ` 


No. 382 . 


Notes on the possibility of a.compromise with France in the existing situation in 
Germany 


[C 17256/1/181 


FOREIGN OFFICE, September 29, 1923 
Part I: : 

At Paris in January 19232 Mr. Bonar Law was pressing for two things, the 
fixation of the German debt at the reasonable figure of £2500 millions which 
world opinion would consider it possible for Germany to discharge and the 
grant to Germany of a moratorium of from two to four years during which 
period she could reorganise her finances and re-establish her currency under 
the supervision of a foreign finance council. If M. Poincaré would have 
conceded these two things, Mr. Bonar Law was ready to cancel the allied 
war debts to this country and to agree to the occupation of the Ruhr in the 
event of Germany failing to make sufficient effort to reorganise her finances 
during the moratorium period. Mr. Bonar Law was opposed to the imme- 
diate occupation or exploitation of the Ruhr because he considered that 
Germany must have a breathing space if she was ever to pay adequate 
reparation and that during this breathing space foreign interference with the 
Ruhr, the centre of Germany’s economic and political being, would only 


1 Parts II and III of this memorandum were not completed. 
2 See Nos. 2-4. 
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further postpone the day on which adequate reparation was forthcoming. 
M. Poincaré found himself unable to accept Mr. Bonar Law’s suggestions. 
He wanted some immediate payment from Germany and he claimed that by 
the occupation of the Ruhr he could get it. He claimed also that by the 
occupation of the Ruhr alone could the allies create in Germany the will to 
pay. Mr. Bonar Law was then obliged to state that H[is] Mfajesty’s] 
G[overnment] were definitely of opinion that the French proposals ‘if carried 
into effect will not only fail in obtaining the desired results, but are likely to 
have a grave and even disastrous effect upon the economic situation in 
Europe, and they cannot take part in or accept responsibility for them’. 

2. Itis apt to be assumed that in view of the attitude adopted by Mr. Bonar 
Law in January and maintained by H[is] [Majesty’s] G[overnment] since 
that date, no compromise is possible between the French and British points 
of view so long as French policy remains unmodified. It is said that, so long 
as M. Poincaré continues on his present course, H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overn- 
ment] can only wait for French public opinion to change and for M. Poincaré 
to fall from power. But continued action on such assumptions and in ac- 
cordance with such statements may prove a very expensive and lengthy 
process. Whilst such action may be inevitable, it is not at first sight easy to 
reconcile it with the statement made by the Secretary of State in the House of 
Lords on April goth? that ‘our policy is fundamentally based on the Entente 
as the one solid and stable factor in a world of flux’, or with the Prime Minis- 
ter’s assertion at Northampton on September 2[7]th that ‘the best hope of 
settlement (of Europe) lies in intimate relationship between France and this 
country and if anything occurred that might keep our two countries apart 
then I fear it would make the problem which we have to face incomparably 
more difficult’.4 It is therefore the purpose of this paper to consider the 
possibilities of compromise between the French and British points of view. 
These possibilities will be separately examined as regards what we may call 
the three main sub-divisions of the German problem: 


(1) the exploitation of the ‘productive’ pledges, 

(2) the solution of the reparation and inter-allied debts question, 

(3) the duration of the occupation of the Ruhr and Rhineland and the 
question of French security. 


Exploitation of the ‘productive’ pledges 


3. The ‘productive’ pledges comprise—and it may be understood from 
the various statements of French policy will in the future comprise :— 

(a) surrender to an inter-allied company of the Rhineland railways (at 
present belonging to the Reich), 

(b) surrender to an inter-allied company of certain Ruhr mines (to be 
previously bought up by the Reich), 

(c) resumption of reparation coal deliveries under supervision of inter- 
allied mines and factories mission at Essen, 


3 See No. 191, n. 1. 4 See The Times, September 28, p. 12. 
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(d) levy by the allies in all occupied territories of customs duties on a gold 
basis, of 26 per cent export levy, of coal tax and oF certain duties on foreign 
exchange, 

(e) supervision of functioning of German import and export ii 
system in occupied territory by inter-allied committee at Bad Ems, 

(f) exploitation of forests in occupied RO ues Inter Hed super- 
vision, : 
(g) payment to the allies of customs duties. tolki ona zold basis in. 
unoccupied territory and of 26 per cent export levy collected in unoccupied 
territory and of certain duties on foreign da acquired in unoccupied 
territory. 

4. With the exception of (a) and (b) above we have never objected to any 
of the preceding pledges in themselves. Some kind of pledges or guarantees 
will have to be surrendered by Germany, and we have constantly asked 
Germany to suggest pledges. What Mr. Bonar Law objected to and what 
H{is] M[ajesty’s] Government have objected to throughout the year is the 
immediate exploitation of pledges and the interference with Germany’s econo- _ 
mic and political being implied by the forcible seizure of the pledges in the | 
occupied territories in the teeth of the opposition of the German CE 
and people. 

5. It is for consideration, whether, now that ‘Germany has declared the 
abandonment of passive resistance to the exploitation of the pledges and to 
the occupation of the Ruhr, it is still essential for us to continue our opposi- 
tion to the holding of the pledges. It is submitted that it might even, subject 
to the acceptance by the, French of two conditions, be possible for us to 
co-operate in the exploitation of the pledges. These two conditions would 
be that means could be found of inducing the French to give way as regards 
the actual exploitation of the pledges during the period of whatever mora- 
torium might be judged necessary and that the French could be persuaded 
to agree not to exploit the pledges in such a manner as to entail undue 
interference with German economy. rer 

6. If compromise is desired with France over the question of the exploita- 
tion of the pledges it is on these two points that compromise must apparently 
be sought. It would apparently be a great feather in M. Poincaré’s cap if 
we would join with him in the exploitation of the pledges, and if we would 
for the purpose of supervising this exploitation in the occupied territories, 
join with him in the occupation of the Ruhr. Would and could he in return 
give us some guarantee that the exploitation of the pledges would not in 
practice, though (to meet French amour propre) stillin theory, be immediate? 
Would and could he in return abandon or modify in some way the exploita- 
tion of pledges such as (a) and (b) above which British opinion will, it is 
presumed, find particularly objectionable. 

7. It is suggested that compromise on the first point might be found by 
the payment of the proceeds of the pledges into some holding fund, whence 
only a very small proportion (designed again to throw dust in the eyes of the 
French public) would immediately find its way to the allies. During the 
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moratorium period and so long as some foreign finance council (such as that 
suggested by Mr. Bonar Law in January) could certify that Germany was 
making adequate efforts to reorganise her finance and re-establish her 
currency, the bulk of this fund might constitute a security for the support 
and reinforcement of those efforts. 

8. Compromise on the second point, that of the French proposal for the 
surrender to allied companies of the Rhineland railways and of certain Ruhr 
mines is obviously much more difficult to find. Such surrender would imply 
a heavy and immediate financial burden for Germany since it would mean 
the actual expropriation of the Reich from the ownership of the railways and 
the buying out by the Reich of the owners of the mines. It would involve also 
a degree of allied interference with German economy, which we presumably 
could not admit. On this point it would seem that the furthest we could go 
would be to agree to a general allied supervision of Rhineland railways and 
of certain Ruhr mines, the proceeds being treated in a similar manner to 
that above suggested in the case of the proceeds of the other pledges. Thus 
only a very small percentage would go immediately to the allies and the 
bulk would constitute further security for German financial reorganisation.5 


5 Sir E. Crowe minuted (September 29): ‘. . . it is not for us at this early stage to come 
forward with any suggestion for compromise or for particular action. 

‘The renewed attempt of the German Gov[ernmen]t to use us as the intermediary in their 
negotiations with France should be resisted, as the Secretary of State has already intimated 
to the German Ambassador [see No. 375]. 

‘I think the best advice we can give the German Gov[ernmen]t at present is that they 
should lose no time in appointing an ambassador to Paris and giving him full instructions 
for the opening of direct discussions with M. Poincaré. They can if they like address 
simultaneous communications to the other allies. 

‘M. Poincaré has more than once declared that, as soon as passive resistance had been 
countermanded, he would consult with his Allies. It is for him to take the first step in this 
direction. Let the German government, by explaining themselves fully to M. Poincaré, 
place the latter in the position to have to open his promised discussion with the Allies. 
If M. Poincaré moves accordingly, we shall have a clearer idea of what he wants and can 
then consider how far we can meet him. . . . If however after the lapse of not too long a time, 
M. Poincaré makes no move and does not show signs of wishing to consult with us, we shall 
have to remind him that we expect him to do so. We are entitled to demand what are his 
intentions. We have submitted a plan [see No. 2, n. 16] which has never yet received 
adequate consideration at the hands of the French Gov[ernmen]t. If M. Poincaré does 
not like our plan, he must at least produce one of his own.’ 

Lord Curzon commented on October 1: ‘My views are those of Sir E. Crowe. I do not 
believe in cooperation in the exploitation policy. We should give away our whole case, 
become dangerously entangled, and find ourselves the catspaw of France.’ 
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No. 383 


The Marquess of Cate (Paris) to the Marquess Can of K edleston 
(Received October 1, 8.30 am.) ` 


No. 916 Telegraphic: by be e 16011 [313/28] 
PARIS, September 30, 1923 


M. Poincaré made a speech on at Bois d’Ailly, the text of which is | 
enclosed in my despatch No. 22481 The following appears to be the most 
interesting portion of the speech. . ` 

The government of Berlin announced: somewhat noisily to the would that 
it was going to put an end to resistance in the Ruhr;? it could not do other- 
wise: it was no longer in a position to finance that resistance, and it knew 
that its continuance meant a danger of separatism. The sullen proclamation 
of a truce become inevitable is nothing: it is the execution thereof which is 
everything. France was awaiting deeds from Germany. The latter had 
given up demanding conditions from- France, which was something; but 
now she had to show France that she was really disposed to assist making 
the pledges seized in the occupied territories fruitful. If, on the contrary, 
she asks France to abandon those measures which the latter considers 
necessary to her security or to the payment of reparations; if she hopes to 
receive from France benefits in return for'mere words of resignation, no 
step towards a détente will have been made. It must not be thought that 
France’s task was ended: the work of tomorrow would be more difficult than 
that of yesterday. French public opinion must by its clearsightedness and 
its calm, support as it had done in the past the efforts of the government to 
secure a just and durable peace. 


¥ Of September 30, not printed. 2 See No. 373. 


No. 384 


Sir G. Grahame Eh) to the Marquess Curzon of] Kedleston 
(Received October 2, 8.30 a.m.) ` . 


No. 212 Telegraphic: by bag [C 169901313118] . 
` T BRUSSELS, October I, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs told me today that the Belgian government 
were anxiously watching the situation in Germany and were desirous of 
doing nothing that would make Herr Stresemann’s task more difficult. There 
would naturally have to be a certain intermediate period during which the 
present arrangements in the Ruhr and Rhineland would have to be adjusted 
to meet the new situation now being brought about by the cessation of 
passive resistance. The Belgian government were anxious that it should be 


as short as possible. 
It was satisfactory that order had so far on the hale been maintained, 
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but yesterday’s incident at Diisseldorf! had been most unfortunate. The 
Belgian authorities reported that there had been thirty to forty thousand 
persons taking part in the Separatist manifestation, which had ended in 
a number of deaths and at least five hundred casualties. 

When I said that I feared his troubles were far from being at an end, 
M. Jaspar remarked that at any rate an armistice was better than a war, to 
which I rejoined that peace was preferable to either. 


1 In Coblenz telegram No. 372 of September 30, Lord Kilmarnock stated: ‘Report 
received from Düsseldorf tonight states that at Separatists meeting held today fire was 
opened on blue [town] police who then called on green [semi-military] police to help 
them. Latter dealt severely with Separatists. 

‘Government troops then took part and it is reported that there were about 300 casualties.’ 


No. 385 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 1046 [C 17007/1 [18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 1, 1923 
Sir, l 

The Belgian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon with a view, as he 
explained, to have a little friendly conversation on things in general, without 
having received any official instructions from his superiors at Brussels. On 
these occasions I generally know that he does not speak without some idea 
on their part as to what he is going to say, and I am always disposed to attach 
to his words a more than discursive or unofficial value. 

After commenting upon the situation that has arisen both in the Ruhr and 
in Germany as a whole, a situation that enabled me to point out how com- 
pletely the forecast in which I had on many occasions indulged had been 
fulfilled, Baron Moncheur went on once again to suggest that it might be 
a good thing if, just as Mr. Baldwin had seen M. Poincaré,! the Belgian 
Ministers might come over here for a confidential talk. 

I replied that I had no doubt the British Prime Minister would be delighted 
to make their acquaintance, but it appeared to me that there were certain 
conditions under which alone would such conversations be likely to have 
practical results. How often, I said to the Ambassador, during the past six 
months had he not been to me with friendly approaches and assurances on 
the part of the Belgian Government? Was there a single occasion on which, 
if confronted with the peremptory orders of M. Poincaré, these had not been 
abandoned or withdrawn? Of what advantage would it therefore be if 
M. Theunis and M. Jaspar came over here and made proposals to us with- 
out any foreknowledge as to the reception which they would receive at the 
hands of M. Poincaré later on? Personally, I was rather tired of making 
proposals at Paris, every one of which was refused, and the refusal would be 


1 See No. 367. 
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none the more pleasant, indeed it would be more humiliating, if Belgium 
were also involved in the discomfiture. Surely, therefore, the right method 
of procedure was for the Belgian Ministers first to see M. Poincaré and then, 
if they desired, to come to this country to place before us ideas or proposals 
that were assured of his support, instead of exposing by the opposite method 
the British Government to a rebuff and the Belgian Government to a defeat. 
It was clear to me from the whole conversation that the Belgian position is 
exactly the same today as it has been at every stage since the Ruhr invasion 
began, namely, profound annoyance at being tied to the chariot wheels of 
the French, but total inability to escape from that uncomfortable position. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


No. 386 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. g21 Telegraphic: by bag [C 17198/313/18] 
PARIS, October 4, 1923 


The “Temps’ this evening publishes a telegram from London (which I am 
informed was probably in fact [sx] written in the Quai d’Orsay) to the 
effect that the French Ambassador’s interview with Your Lordship has 
created an excellent impression and is considered to be of good omen for 
the tenour of the speech which Your Lordship is to deliver tomorrow at the 
Imperial Conference.! 


1 Lord Curzon’s account of this interview of October 3 (despatch No. 3174 to Paris of 
that date) ran as follows: ‘T told his Excellency that I was about, the day after tomorrow, 
to make a full statement at the Imperial Conference [October 1-November 9], and although 
the greater part of this would be confidential and would not be published in the press, yet so 
much interest was attached to the question of the Ruhr, and so much public misapprehen- 
sion about it appeared to prevail, that I contemplated publishing only that portion of my 
remarks which would relate to the subject. I told his Excellency therefore that I should take 
advantage of the opportunity to say that in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government the 
initiative now lay with the French Government, and that we expected to receive an expres- 
sion of the French views on the subject. We had submitted our own proposals as far back as 
August last [see No. 330]. They had not found favour, and we had no fresh proposals or 
modifications of our own to put forward. The initiative therefore had passed to France, and 
the next step would appear to lie with M. Poincaré in submitting his views as to the manner 
in which the problem in its international aspect should now be dealt with. 

‘The Ambassador seemed for a moment to think that I would confine myself to saying 
that the time for a conference or discussion had now arisen; but I told him that I should go 
further than that, and should state plainly that in our view it was from M. Poincaré that 
the proposals should come. 

‘His Excellency did not at all dispute my remarks; indeed, he repeated what he had more 
than once said to me upon the subject. He undertook to transmit at once what I had said 
to M. Poincaré, and he felt sure himself that as soon as his Government were convinced 
that the desistance from passive resistance was effective—and he did not think that this 
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should take long—the idea of a resumption of discussion would be acceptable to the French 
Government. 

‘My conversation had at any rate this advantage, that it was a direct intimation to the 
French Government of what I proposed to say and what were the views of His Majesty’s 
Government on the present situation, so that at least we shall be free from the suspicion of 
having sprung any surprise.’ 

The plan of using Lord Curzon’s speech to the Imperial Conference to intimate that the 
initiative lay with the French Government was the outcome of a conversation between Mr. 
Baldwin and Sir E. Crowe on October 2. In a record of this conversation submitted to 
Lord Curzon, Sir E. Crowe stated: ‘I... repeated to the P[rime] M[inister] my suggestion 
that our first efforts might now be concentrated on getting M. Poincaré to come out into 
the open and pronounce himself on what were his real plans and intentions. In the course 
of a short discussion how this could best be done, I suggested a public speech in which we 
should say that, passive resistance having now been called off by the German Gov[ernmen]t, 
H[is] M[ajesty’s] Government] were confidently awaiting an intimation from M. Poincaré 
of the further plans of the French Govfernmen]t, since he had on more than one occasion 
expressed his readiness to consult with his Allies when once passive resistance had ceased. 
In this expectation H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] had, whilst continuing their advice to 
the German Gov[ernmen]t to cease passive resistance, Waited patiently in order to see or 
learn what the French and Belgian Gov[ernmen]ts proposed to do when the German 
Gov[ernmen]t had acted on that advice. The moment had now arrived, and no doubt we 
should hear from M. Poincaré shortly. 

‘Some such public statement, would, I thought, compel M. Poincaré to make a reply, 
although possibly it would prove an evasive one. But the ball would be set rolling in this 
way, and we could then contemplate a further communication, to be made to the French 
Government officially, in which we expressed as strongly as possible our desire for consulta- 
tion and even a conference, my idea being that if M. Poincaré’s attitude is so unsatisfactory 
that an impasse or a breach becomes inevitable, it may as well come in the shape of the 
breakdown of a conference. What we ought to avoid is fresh partial or temporary com- 
promises which do nothing but reproduce the situation existing before. 

‘The Prime Minister begged me to put the above suggestion before you and to say that in 
his opinion it might be useful if—should you approve the general idea—you could put a 
passage into your speech to the Imperial Conference on Friday [October 5], making the 
statement that we are awaiting a communication from M. Poincaré. The Prime Minister 
thought some parts of your speech—or suitable extracts or brief summary—would in any 
case have to be published; the above passage could be given a place in the published 
account, and the newspapers got to comment upon it on Saturday and Sunday. 

‘I promised to submit the matter to you. 

‘Of course the passage would have to be rather carefully worded, as we do not have any- 
thing very formal to go upon. I annex a memo [of October 2] prepared by Mr. Wigram 
{(C 17298/1/18), not printed], giving the relevant French statements on which we could 
take our stand, They are not very precise, but are, I think, sufficient to justify us in saying 
we have reason to expect that M. Poincaré will enter into discussion with his Allies now that 
Germany has called off passive resistance.’ 
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No. 387 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 6, 6.40 p.m.) 


No. 924 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 17324/1/18] 
PARIS, October 6, 1923 


I regret to report that Your Lordship’s speech at the Imperial Conference! 
has been badly received here and that the comments of this evening’s papers 
are very bitter. Regret is expressed that it should have been found necessary 
to go so much into past history, and it is feared that Your Lordship’s remarks 
will tend to stiffen the German attitude. There seems to be general agree- 
ment that France should not respond to Your Lordship’s summons to pro- 
duce a plan. Fuller report goes by despatch.2 

I am informed that in his speech tomorrow at Ligny en Barroin (Meuse) 
the President of the Council will reply to some of the points made by Your 
Lordship regarding the present situation, but it is said that his tone will be 
scrupulously friendly to His Majesty’s Government. 


1 See No. 386, n. 1. For a report of this speech of October 5, see The Times, October 6, 
pp. 10 and 16. 2 Paris despatch No. 2305 of October 6, not printed. 


No. 388 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 215 Telegraphic: by bag [C 17430/1/181 
BRUSSELS, October 8, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs read to me this morning a despatch from 
the Belgian Minister at Berlin reporting an interview on October rst with 
Herr von Maltzahn [sic] and Herr von Ritter of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, which took place by their request, on the subject of the Belgian 
‘études’. They told him that they were speaking with the concurrence of 
the Ministry of Finance. Their opinion of these ‘études’ was distinctly 
favourable and they believed a basis of a settlement might therein be found. 
They desired further information and pointed out certain objections, 

MM. Theunis and Jaspar consider this interview as most important and 
hopeful. The latter requested me to draw Your Lordship’s special attention 
to the matter. M. Jaspar has good reason to believe that the French President 
of the Council will agree to the Belgian proposal for an examination of the 
‘études’ by the Reparation Commission. He has no doubt about the accept- 
ance of the Italian government, and he has been told that Sir John Bradbury 
has twice expressed a favourable opinion with regard to them. His Excel- 
lency declared that he believed he saw light on the horizon.? 


t See No. 247. See also No. 262. 
2 In Brussels telegram No. 218 of October 13, Sir G. Grahame reported: ‘Minister for 
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Foreign Affairs told me this morning that British, French and Italian governments having 
concurred in Belgian proposal the Belgian representative on Reparations Commission was 


being instructed to request that body to discuss Belgian “études’’.’ 


No. 389 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 10, 8 p.m.) 


No. 382 Telegraphic [C 17544/313/18] 


GOBLENZ, October 10, 1923, 7 p.m. 

My telegram No. 376.! 

Von Sybel has communicated to French Secretary-General in writing 
instructions which he has received from Berlin to following effect :— 

1. All Services (railways customs etc.) have received orders to resume 
work. 

2. The revocation of ordinances etc. issued by German government in 
support of passive resistance means that German officials in occupied 
territory must obey ordinances of occupying powers and collaborate with 
services of those powers. This instruction is based on premise that nomina- 
tion of all officials in occupied territory will continue as in the past to be 
made by competent German authorities. Officials are authorised to take 
a professional engagement vis-a-vis occupying powers provided it does not 
constitute an oath of political fidelity to a foreign power.? 

Sent to Berlin. 


t Of October 5. This ran: ‘Doctor von Sybel, present representative of the President of 
Rhine Province, paid a visit this morning to French Secretary-General of High Commission 
and made following verbal statement. 

‘“On behalf of Prussian government (implying Reich) I can inform the High Commis- 
sion that my government is ready to give orders for immediate return of all officials who had 
left their posts upon application of sanctions at the beginning of the year.” 

‘He said that there were no conditions regarding resumption of work with the exception 
of demand on the part of the French concerning oath of allegiance towards régie. This in 
his opinion was a political hindrance. He then asked if High Commission was prepared to 
consider return of officials deported or alternatively if present officials resume work would 
deported ones be allowed to return. 

‘He was informed by French Secretary-General that every consideration would be given 
regarding applications made by deported officials to return.’ 

2 In Coblenz telegram No. 389 of October 11, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘A further 
written communication from representative of Governor of Rhine province has been 
received by High Commissioner stating that instructions received from Berlin... have been 
sent to all regierungs presidents of Rhine province for transmission to their subordinates. 
My colleagues therefore assume that orders of High Commission will be obeyed throughout 
occupied territory by German officials. They point out that if Germans are prepared to act 
as indicated above it will be difficult for us to raise any objection to their doing so in our 
zone. I have asked them to refrain from taking any action which might result in embarrass- 
ing myself until there has been time for me to consult you. ‘They have agreed to this and 
French High Commissioner with whom I have just had conversation has promised to 


recommend to his government by telegram to get into touch with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment immediately on the subject.’ 
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No. 390 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 11, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 934 Telegraphic: by bag [C 17567/313/18] 
PARIS, October 10, 1923 


Owing to M. Poincaré’s absence from Paris, the German Chargé d’Affaires, 
who had been instructed to make a similar démarche to that of his colleagues 
in Brussels,! was only received by M. Poincaré this morning. This evening’s 
papers state that M. Poincaré refused to have anything to do with the pro- 
posal that the German government should be associated with the negotia- 
tions for the resumption of work in the Ruhr which are proceeding between 
the M.I.C.U.M.? and the local German industrialists and syndicates of 
workmen. M. Poincaré is stated to have added that if Germany wished to 
make any definite offer as regards a general reparations settlement she 
should address it to the Reparation Commission direct. This attitude of 
M. Poincaré, which was forecasted both in last night’s and this morning’s 
press, is attributed to a belief that Herr Stresemann’s démarche was actuated 
merely by fear of losing control of the situation in the Ruhr and not by any 
desire to work loyally or in co-operation with the Franco-Belgian authorities. 
The papers here lay stress on the determination of the French authorities to 
steer clear of any participation in what is considered to be the burning 
question in Germany at the present moment, namely, the demand of the 
industrial magnates for an extension of the working day beyond the existing 
legal one of eight hours. 

The negotiation of piecemeal agreements for the resumption of work in 
the Ruhr will, I imagine, still require considerable time, and it is not impos- 
sible that such a result would suit M. Poincaré if his intentions are, as 
declared by his opponents, to postpone any definite Ruhr settlement until 
the French elections next year. If this reading of the situation is correct, 
the sooner the German government renew relations with the Reparation 
Commission and put forward some definite plan for discussion, the sooner 
M. Poincaré’s hand will be forced. 


? In Brussels telegram No. 217 of October 10, Sir G. Grahame reported: ‘The Belgian 
press publishes the following communiqué from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs on the 
subject of a visit yesterday of the German Chargé d’Affaires to M. Jaspar:— 

““M. Roediger has communicated to the Minister for Foreign Affairs the desire of the 
German Government to co-operate in the renewal of economic life in the Ruhr, and to 
begin again coal deliveries. He declared that the Government of the Reich wished to con- 
voke a meeting of the representatives of the three Powers, France, Belgium and Germany, 
which would deal with settling the question of work in the Ruhr. M. Jaspar replied that he 
would place himself in communication with the French Government, but that it was first of 
all necessary that the German Government should afford clear proof of their goodwill, 
notably by promising to pay the German industrialists for coal, which the latter would 
deliver to France and Belgium under the heading of reparation. It was also necessary that 
the Government should invite the German railwaymen to start work again.’’’ 

2 See No. 43, n. 2. 
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No. 391 


Mr. Addison (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 12, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 361 Telegraphic [C 17633 /313/18] 
BERLIN, October 11, 1923, 8.30 p.m. 


Official communication issued this afternoon gives gist of replies of Belgian 
and French governments to German proposal for conference? on the subject 
of resumption of work in the Ruhr.3 M. Jaspar requests information on 
certain points, in particular whether passive resistance has really been given 
up and what is the position of German government with regard to payment 
of coal deliveries. 

French Minister for Foreign Affairs states that French government must 
refuse to negotiate with German government with regard to details of 
abandonment of passive resistance. It is the intention of France and Belgium 
to restore former conditions by means of direct negotiations with German 
industry and German local authorities. This settlement concerns France 
and Belgium and inhabitants of occupied territories alone. 


1 Chargé d’Affaires, September 30—October 15. 2 See No. 390, n. 1. 

3 In Berlin telegram No. 363 of October 12, Mr. Addison added: ‘Following are some of 
the statements made by French Minister for Foreign Affairs in interview with German 
Chargé d’Affaires on October 1oth which did not appear in communiqué and have been 
supplied for confidential information by Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs. 

‘i. He knew that resistance was still being presented since for instance railwaymen had 
received three months’ salaries in advance. 

‘Acting Minister for Foreign Affairs told me that owing to the difficulty of communica- 
tions, order that only one month’s salary was to be paid did not reach railway authorities in 
Palatinate in time and that workmen in that part of the occupied territory did therefore in 
fact receive three months’ salary. 

‘2. One of the reasons for which French government could not possibly negotiate with 
German government on the subject of re-establishment of working conditions in the Ruhr 
was that demands might be put forward for re-instatement of employees whom French 
government did not desire to re-instate. 

‘3. Statement that settlement concerned France and Belgium [and] inhabitants of 
occupied territory alone was accompanied by further remark that neither the other allies 
nor German government had any concern in the matter. 

‘4. He was pledged to a policy adopted and could not alter his attitude without breaking 
faith with the French public. 

‘5. Country employees would not require to take oath of allegiance to France but merely 
service oath to Régie. 

‘6. He recognised the necessity for moratorium and for foreign loan for Germany but 
said that precondition was equilibrium of budget and proper financial reform. German 
Chargé asked how this pre-condition could be reconciled with demands for monetary 
payment and deliveries in kind. In reply to question as to how these deliveries were to be 
financed he said that this could be done by German government obtaining necessary funds 
from big industrials who had plenty of foreign currencies. 

‘According to German Chargé d’Affaires arguments of French Minister for Foreign 
Affairs on this point were involved and he appeared to have no very clear ideas on the 
subject. Conversation ended by Poincaré stating that France had won and that this was 
not the moment for him to start bargaining.’ 
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German government could have some influence over course of negotia- 
tions since they are free to acquaint German authorities and organisations 
in occupied territory with their point of view. He declares readiness to enter 
into negotiations with German government over whole problem as soon as 
passive resistance shall really have disappeared and former conditions shall 
have been restored. This if done with good will could take place within two 
to four weeks. 


No. 392 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 299 Telegraphic [C 17662/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 12, 1923, 2.30 p.m. 
Part r 


The information which reaches America will have acquainted the Ameri- 
can government with the extremely critical economic position that has arisen 
in Europe, owing to the failure to find any solution for the reparations 
problem, which daily becomes more acute, as the financial and political 
condition of Germany grows worse. There does not appear to be among the 
European Powers that unity of thought which either renders common action 
feasible or will be successful in finding an early solution. His Majesty’s 
Government have during the past nine months made a series of proposals to 
their Allies for meeting these difficulties, none of which has been so fortunate 
as to meet with a measure of acceptance sufficient to bring about common 
action. And yet without such action, not merely Germany, but Europe 
appears to be drifting into economic disaster. In these circumstances His 
Majesty’s Government have for long entertained the belief that the co- 
operation of the United States government is an essential condition of any 
real advance towards settlement. America by reason of her position and 
history is more disinterested than any of the European Powers. At the same 
time she is directly and vitally concerned with the solution of the European 
problem, if for no other reason because in it is involved the question of the 
inter-allied debt. 


Part 2 


When Mr. Hughes made his declaration in December last, both Great 
Britain and Germany made it clear that they would warmly welcome the 
proffered assistance; and whenever the suggestion has been revived, it has 
met with the hearty approval of His Majesty’s Government. The French 
government have hitherto taken a different view. This lack of unanimity 
is, so far as His Majesty’s Government are aware, the sole reason why the 
proposal has not been proceeded with. 

His Majesty’s Government were already engaged in formulating an 


1 See Vol, XX, No. 157. 
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enquiry to the United States government as to the manner in which, in the 
opinion of the latter, the united action which is the common desideratum 
could best be brought about when they read in the Press yesterday morning 
a declaration reported to have been made by President Coolidge, that the 
American government rest on their proposal of December last.2 His Majesty’s 
Government warmly welcome this declaration, and hope that they are 
justified in deducing from it that, if the European Powers will join in such 
an enquiry, America will render the promised co-operation. 


Part 3 


If His Majesty’s Government have rightly interpreted the statement of the 
President and if they may count upon an encouraging reception being given 
to such a proceeding, they will not hesitate to invite the immediate co- 
operation of their Allies in Europe in an invitation to the United States 
government to assist in the proposed enquiry, by deputing a delegate, 
whether official or unofficial, to take part in it. If on the other hand it were 
proposed to hold such an enquiry although complete unanimity had not 
been forthcoming at this end, might His Majesty’s Government and the 
majority of the Allies still hope for American co-operation? Alternatively if 
it were proposed that such an enquiry should be entrusted to the Reparation 
Commission or to a body appointed by it, would America still be willing to 
participate? 

It is in the firm belief that the American government have it in their 
power to render a great service to the security and peace of the world that 
His Majesty’s Government, speaking in the name of the whole British Empire 
as represented in the Imperial Conference now assembled in London,? desire 
to associate themselves with the renewed proposal of the President and they 
will be glad to receive from the American government any suggestion that 
the latter may be disposed to offer in reply to the questions which I have 
ventured to put. 

You should see the Secretary of State and enforce this argument with all 
the power at your disposal. 


2 For a report of President Coolidge’s declaration of October 9, see The Times, October 11, 
p. 12. 3 The Imperial Conference met October 1-November g. 


No. 393 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 13, 9 p.m.) 


No. 403 Telegraphic [C 17706/1/181 
Urgent WASHINGTON, October 13, 19231 


I communicated verbally to Secretary of State this morning contents of 
your telegram No. 2992 He received communication in a most friendly 
1 The time of despatch is not recorded, 2 No. 392. 
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manner and said that although he could not of course give me any definite 
reply before consulting the President and Cabinet he could assure me that 
communication would receive most careful and sympathetic consideration 
by United States government, and added, speaking personally, he hoped 
something would come of it. Mr. Hughes said ‘You know what my own 
views are on the subject’. 

He further said that he had warned French Ambassador some time ago 
that France should renounce her obstinate attitude and come into line with 
the other Powers. 

Secretary of State said he would:of i course treat my communication as 
entirely confidential and he hoped no inkling of it would be allowed to reach 
the Press in England as he did not wish for any publicity at least until United 
States government had had time to.consider and reply to Your Lordship’s 
proposals. 

He asked me for an aide-mémoire recording what I had communicated 
to him which I am sending him today. 

I had reported President’s statement as given in the Press of October roth 
by despatch No. 12303 now on its way to Your Lordship. 


3 Of October 10, not printed. See, however, No. 392, n. 2. 


No. 394 Te 


The Marquess Curzon of K edleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 353 Telegraphic: by bag [C 17815 [313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1923 


Industrialists here are extremely nervous about the rumours which have 
reached this country in connection with the disposal of the stocks of material 
in the Ruhr. Their anxiety arises from the fear that large quantities of iron, 
steel and other commodities which have accumulated there may be released 
and placed on the market at prices below the cost of production here, whether 
as the result of sales of seized stocks or in consequence of agreements entered 
into by or with the approval of the Franco-Belgian authorities with German 
firms, 

The result of such action would have a most serious effect on unemploy- 
ment here, and would entirely stultify the efforts which the British Govern- 
ment is making to alleviate the situation. In fact it is impossible to exaggerate 
the danger to the Entente, and the effect on the attitude of the people of this 
country towards France, if it were possible to think that in consequence of 
French action without consultation wob, her alice British trade had been - 
thus vitally injured. 

It is not enough that the French Gérer soul abstain from lending 
itself directly or indirectly to the uncontrolled liquidation of Ruhr stocks. 
It is necessary that a proper system of marketing control should be estab- 
lished, and, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, the best body for 
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the exercise of such control would be one composed of representatives of 
the industries concerned. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that steps will be taken to suspend any 
further action until there has been an opportunity for discussing the situa- 
tion, and if this course commends itself to the French Government, suitably 
qualified representatives from this country would be ready to come over at 
once. 

You should therefore at once seek an interview with the President of the 
Council, and urge upon him with all your power the considerations set 
forth in this telegram.’ 


1 Foreign Office telegram No. 110 of October 15 to Brussels instructed Sir G. Grahame 
to make a similar communication to the Belgian government. 


No. 395 


Memorandum on Lord Kilmarnock’s telegrams Nos. 392-395! 
[C 17925/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 15, 1923 


Lord Kilmarnock reports that the German government have instructed 
the German railwaymen in the whole of the occupied territories to recognise 
the Régie, and that the industrialists in the British zone as throughout the 
rest of the occupied territory are about to comply with the French ‘sanctions’ 
ordinances (i.e. payment of coal tax, etc.). He points out that these facts 
will not necessarily involve the entry of Franco-Belgian officials into the 
British zone, so that the retention of our position in that zone will not 
necessarily act as we had hoped as a lever to induce the French to enter into 
general negotiations on the reparation question. He explains that unless 
we intend actively to oppose the enforcement of the Franco-Belgian policy 
in the British zone or to cooperate in its execution there (and presumably 
throughout the occupied territories), we have no alternative, so long as we 
stay in our zone, to seeing Franco-Belgian influence increase there at our 
expense.? 


1 These comprised: Coblenz telegram No. 392 of October 14, not printed (C 17710/1/18); 
Coblenz telegram No. 393 of October 13, not printed (C 17711/313/18); Coblenz telegram 
No. 394 of October 14, not printed (C 17712/313/18); Coblenz telegram No. 395 of 
October 14, not printed (C 17705/313/18). 

2 Ina letter of October 16 to Mr. Niemeyer (copy received in the Foreign Office October 
20), Sir J. Bradbury enclosed a note which ran: ‘I agree that a permanent exploitation and 
control of the railways in the Rhineland and the Ruhr by the French would be so serious 
a threat to British commercial interests that, if there were really any chance of its being 
established, we ought to consider trying to get a share in it. 

‘I am pretty clear, however, that even with our co-operation, all these attempts at 
“colonisation” of German territory are doomed to early failure. The absence of our co- 
operation will make the failure all the more certain and rapid, while active opposition on 
our part will have a fair chance of preventing the experiment ever really coming into opera- 
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2. The present position, it will be remembered, arose out of the cessation 


‘of passive resistance on September 26.3 Lord Kilmarnock then warned us 


(Coblenz [despatch] 861+ and Captain Georgi October 2)5 that the French 
would certainly endeavour to secure the functioning of the Régie throughout 
the whole of the occupied territories, and that the French would also 
endeavour to secure the application of the remainder of their sanctions 
policy in the British zone. Lord Kilmarnock then warned usf that this might, 
in certain circumstances, imply the entry of Franco-Belgian officials and 
labour into our zone. The entry of these officials in addition to the difficul- 
ties, which it might create between the officials and the British army, might 
clearly result also in clashes between them and the population, in which the 
British army would have to be used to restore order. 

3. In these circumstances we informed Lord Kilmarnock (telegram No. 
199 to Coblenz)7 that ‘we could not in any circumstances admit French or 
Belgian interference in administration of railways, mines or other concerns 
in our zone or agree to any change of régime except as part of general settle- 
ment. If reasonable arrangement which Germans would be ready to accept 
were made for Rhineland railways to be run by an interallied company, it 
would be essential before we allowed such a company to operate in our 
zone that we should obtain adequate voice in direction.” We amplified these 
instructions on October 12 (telegram No. 201 to Coblenz).8 “The essential 
point is that pending conclusion of a general agreement to which they are 
parties His Majesty’s Government cannot admit within the British zone any 


tion at all. This is particularly true in regard to the railways, to the economic management 
of which the Cologne area and Cologne itself are essential. 

‘It is true that, if the German Government should be forced into an agreement with the 
French to cede the railways to such a company as is proposed, it might be difficult for us to 
refuse to allow the agreement to be carried out, but I doubt very much whether things are 
likely to go so far as this if the Germans know that they can rely on our opposition. 

‘In any case, I think the risks of failure in fighting the plan are much less serious than 
those of trying to take a hand in it. If we try to take a hand in it, and it breaks down, we 
share the discredit and expense of its failure, while if by a miracle it succeeds we run a very 
good chance, even if we stipulate for an equal voice (which the French would be very un- 
willing to give us), of being ousted in practice from any real say in the control, which for 
a good many years, at any rate, is likely to be in the hand of the Power which wields the 
predominant physical force. 

‘It is rapidly becoming evident that the only hope the French have of making even a 
show of success in exploiting their “gages productifs” is by an alliance with powerful 
German industrial interests. Such alliance is bound to bring them into acute collision with 
the German working classes. British participation in any of these plans may therefore 
easily have repercussions on our domestic politics of a very serious character, A state of 
affairs which could be plausibly, and perhaps even truthfully, represented as assisting capital- 
ism in Germany to exploit labour with British bayonets would receive scanty toleration 
from a large part of the British electorate.’ 

3 See No. 373. 4 See No. 378, n. 2. 

5 Captain Georgi, who had been sent to London by Lord Kilmarnock (sce No. 378), 
submitted a memorandum on October 2 at the Foreign Office (C 17296/313/18), not printed, 

6 This reference has not been traced in the Foreign Office archives. Presumably this 
warning was conveyed verbally via Captain Georgi (see n. 5 above). 

7 Of October 4, not printed. 8 Not printed. 
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local control by French or Belgian officials. Subject to this condition, to 
observance of all existing agreements, etc., His Majesty’s Government 
cannot and indeed do not desire to prevent operation of any kind to which 
Germans may subscribe.’ 

4. The grounds on which the position, as outlined in our telegrams Nos. 
199 and 201 were based, were not legal grounds. We originally indeed 
opposed the application of the Franco~Belgian sanctions in the British zone 
on the grounds that their application was not covered by the Rhineland 
agreement and that we could not therefore legitimately be asked to execute 
them in the British zone at the risk of creating disturbances whereby the 
British army might be endangered.’ But, since we took up this position, we 
have received the opinion of the law officers'® that the application within 
the occupied territories of the Franco-Belgian sanctions so long as they are 
of a financial and economic character is legitimate. In drafting our tele- 
grams Nos. 199 and 201 to Coblenz therefore we were not influenced by 
legal considerations at all. We were thinking simply of the difficulties that 
the application of the Franco-Belgian sanctions in the British zone might 
create for us vis-à-vis our Allies and vis-à-vis the local population." 

9 Cf. Nos. 19 and 35. 10 See No. 170. 

11 In Foreign. Office telegram No. 202 of October 16 to Coblenz, Lord Curzon instructed 
Lord Kilmarnock to proceed to London at once for consultation, together with such of his 
experts as he considered necessary, Lord Kilmarnock replied (Coblenz telegram No. 402 
of October 16): ‘I will start tomorrow and should arrive Foreign Office about 6 p.m. 
October 18th bringing Georgi and Troughton.’ 


No. 396 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 158 Telegraphic [C 17608/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 16, 1923, 12.15 p.m. 


Coblenz eme No. 386 (of October r1th).1 

You are authorised to speak confidentially to German government in 
sense of my telegrams Nos. 1992 and 2013 to Coblenz and you may at same 
time express confident expectation that German authorities will not enter 


1 This ran: ‘From hints dropped by a high French official to one of my staff, it would 
appear that some sort of negotiations are going on between régie and German Ministry of 
Railways for taking over by former of railways in our zone. Enquiries made in Cologne 
show that railway direction there have no knowledge of such negotiations and believes that 
any negotiations which are taking place refer exclusively to question of oath on engagement 
to be taken by railwaymen. 

‘When in London Mr. Georgi suggested to Lord D’Abernon that it would be well that 
a hint should be given to German government not to come to any arrangement with French 
affecting our area without consulting us. If this has not been done, I would suggest that it 
would be well as a matter of precaution to take action suggested immediately. There may 
be nothing in the story but French official seemed confident that events would move quickly 
in direction indicated.’ 

2 See No. 395, n. 7. 3 See ibid., n. 8. 
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into any separate arrangements with France to disadvantage of His Majesty’s 
‘Government or calculated to make difficulties for position of His Majesty’s 
Government in British zone. 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 203. 


No. 397 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 17, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 370 Telegraphic [C 17910/913/18] 
BERLIN, October 16, 1923, 9.45 p.m. 


On the receipt of Coblenz telegram No. 3981 I saw Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs who stated that no agreement had been signed regarding 
French handing over to them railways in occupied territories including those 
in British zone. The French had put forward a protocol of such an agree- 
ment which German representatives had declined to accept. Question of 
railway system of lines in British zone had been discussed. French representa- 
tive was apparently aware of English objection to his proposal as he stated 
that if English sections remained outside the agreement the situation could 
be made impossible for them through traffic diversion and other measures. 
Chancellor subsequently confirmed the statement that German delegates 
had refused the proposal. 

Sent to Coblenz. 

1 Of October 15. This ran: ‘A French informant, who in the past has proved reliable, 
has informed member of British mission with General Degoutte at Düsseldorf that Germans 
have signed convention with French handing over to them all railways in occupied terri- 
tory including those in British zone. Headquarters of new Régie in so far as finance and 
administration is concerned will be at Paris; the operating department will be at Mainz. 
All “Eisenbahn direktion” will be suppressed and replaced by Franco-Belgian “inspections 
principals”. 

‘Transfer is to take place in stages and to be completed by January ist. 

‘Informant in question who is French railway official in Rhineland appeared to be under 
the impression when he gave the information that British government was acquainted with 
these facts as they created situation not provided for in Treaty of Versailles and he therefore 
assumed we had been consulted.’ 


No. 398 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 17, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 372 Telegraphic [C 17911 /313/18] 
BERLIN, October 16, 1923, 9.40 p.m. 


Secretary of State this morning informed me that new instructions had 
been sent to German Chargé d’Affaires in Paris who would have an interview 
with Monsieur Poincaré today or tomorrow. 
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He had been instructed to explain to Monsieur Poincaré why Germany 
though generally willing to pay reparations was unable to pay for immediate 
deliveries of reparations coal. He would further explain different questions 
raised in correspondence between Stinnes and Stresemann.! The general 


1 A translation of this correspondence was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin 
despatch No. 723 of October 15. Dr. Stresemann’s reply of October 12 to Herr Stinnes’s 
letter of October 7 as representative of the Rhenish-Westphalian coal industry ran as 
follows: ‘As you are aware, the financial distress of the Reich was the deciding factor when 
passive resistance was abandoned, inasmuch as it made further financial support, even for 
a short time, impossible. This financial situation continues to dictate our decisions now. 
In their extreme anxiety to alleviate as far as possible the difficulties which beset industry in 
the occupied area as a result of the campaign of resistance conducted by the whole of 
Germany, the Government agreed to grant credits and subsidies within strictly defined 
limits (of which you are aware) for a transition period, in spite of the fact that this threw 
an extremely heavy burden on the finances of the Reich. Consequently, to contribute 
anything over and above is unfortunately quite impossible. We are now fighting for the 
bare existence of the German people and must subordinate everything to this view. 

‘For this reason, it is also impossible for us to finance reparation coal deliveries as hereto- 
fore. They cannot be financed by the issue of bank-notes as before. 

‘The question whether Germany can obtain an international loan or not is so far quite 
in the dark. The depreciation of the mark is going on precipitately. We have cancelled the 
ordinance of the 13th October [sic January. Cf. No. 25] forbidding reparation deliveries, 
and thereby declared our readiness in principle to resume deliveries if the financial position 
of the Reich permits it. There can be no talk of such possibility at present. Hence, the 
Government can neither assume either towards you or your friends a guarantee for the 
payment of reparation coal or compensation for coal confiscated or compensation for sums 
paid by way of coal tax. 

‘On the other hand, even before the abandonment of passive resistance, the Government 
considered whether the general industrial situation did not call for the abolition of the coal 
tax. The price of coal is the basis for the general development of trade prices. Its reduction 
is a necessity both for industrial as well as for household needs; accordingly, the Government 
have now decided to abolish the tax provided coal prices be reduced in the way and to the 
extent known to you. 

‘The situation which has arisen for the mines owing to the new order of things in the 
occupied area leads the Government to agree to considerable freedom for the owners. In 
order to enable the mines to conclude agreements for the amount of coal demanded by the 
occupation authorities, the German Government agree that the coal syndicate should give 
its assent to the amount necessary. Furthermore, the Coal Commissioner will not interfere 
in the matter of these deliveries. In dealing with the question as to what extent coal is to 
remain in the occupied area or to be sent into the unoccupied area, any agreements made 
must avoid binding the Government. The fundamental treatment of the question must be 
reserved for further negotiation between the Governments. The assumption must not be 
attributed to the Government of the Reich that they will declare their agreement with any 
arrangements made with the occupation authorities to which the Government themselves 
were not a party. As no negotiations are taking place at present between the Governments 
on these questions, the Government of the Reich hereby permit industrial organisations to 
enter into negotiations regarding the resumption of work and to choose their representatives 
for the purpose. 

‘The Government must, however, lay emphatic stress on one point, viz., that no negotia- 
tions or agreements can [a] ffect questions dealing with the rights of the State, more especially 
rights of sovereignty. 

‘It is obvious that after the abandonment of passive resistance, the Régie railways can be 
used by industry, but at the same time it is equally clear, owing to the fact that the railways 
are the property of the Reich, that no declarations can be made by representatives of 
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German attitude would be a desire to return to conditions existing on January 
11th. This had previously been proposed by Monsieur Poincaré and should 
result from abandonment of passive resistance. But a return to that condi- 
tion required action by both sides and as yet nothing conducive towards it 
had been done by France. 

Directly interview with Monsieur Poincaré had taken place German 
government would instruct their representatives in London, Rome and 
Brussels to give an account of it to government to which they are accredited. 


industrial organisations permitting the interpretation that industry would participate in 
the removal of these portions of the property of the State. 

‘Finally, regarding the hours of work, the legal provisions of the Reich alone are binding. 
The fact that it is intended to regulate these afresh and at a very early date may be regarded 
as definite.’ 


No. 399 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 17, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 406 Telegraphic [C 17912/1 [18] 
WASHINGTON, October 16, 1923, 10.41 p.m. 

My telegram No. 403.1 

Secretary of State has handed me a memorandum in reply to my com- 
munication of October 13th. Text follows in my immediately following 
telegram.2 l 

He said that while he would of course treat the matter as confidential, he 
wished to reserve the right to publish his reply in case the suggestion of His 
Majesty’s Government and his answer should become public or should be 
made known to other Powers, and it should be important that the attitude 
of the United States government should be made clear. 

He laid great stress upon the manner in which France should be approached 
in this matter but he felt sure it would be done with tact and delicacy. France 
should not be allowed to think that there was any sort of understanding 
between Great Britain and the United States. 


1 No. 393. 
2 No. 407 of October 16, not printed. For Mr. Hughes’s aide-mémoire of October 15, see 
F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 70-3. 
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No. 400 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 18, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 941 Telegraphic: by bag [C 17932/313/18] 
PARIS, October 17, 1923 

Your telegram [No.] 353.7 

In pursuance of Your Lordship’s instructions I saw the President of the 
Council yesterday evening, and handed him a copy of the actual text. 
M. Poincaré asked for time to consider the subject, as it is exceedingly 
complex, and he could not give an immediate reply. He saw difficulty, 
however, in the despatch of British representatives of the industries con- 
cerned to discuss the situation, because that would involve the nomination 
of French industrialists for the same purpose. I asked on my own account 
whether, assuming this to create a difficulty, he would prefer, in the first 
instance, some discussion between official representatives from the depart- 
ments of state specially concerned. M. Poincaré did not reply directly to 
this, but said that he would prefer to consult some of his advisers. But he 
ought to point out that the stocks in the Ruhr fall within two categories, one 
being material actually handed over to the French government, the other 
not being under direct control for purposes of marketing, except so far as the 
occupation of the country gave power of supervising it. 

The President of the Council drew particular attention to the words 
in the second paragraph of the telegram:—‘In fact it is impossible to 
exaggerate the danger to the Entente”, which he regarded as containing 
a needless challenge, and he begged me to protest strongly to your Lordship 
against their use. I pointed out that the Entente was not simply an affair 
of the two governments, but implies a relation between the two nations 
which you feared might be compromised by the action which was appre- 
hended. M. Poincaré replied that I was endeavouring atténuer la phrase, 
but there were two distinct risks mentioned, that to the Entente and the 
popular effect in England. If the words used became known in France they 
would produce a painful impression. As Your Lordship is aware, M. Poin- 
caré is sometimes singularly sensitive about the use of words, which he 
examines with the precision of a draughtsman. He concluded by a promise to 
consider the question with the greatest care. It was already engaging the 
close attention of his government, and I must remember that French industry 
would also be gravely affected by any sudden disturbance of the markets, 
which must be carefully guarded against. Your Lordship will doubtless 
note that this consideration had not prevented him from mistrusting the 
possibility of French industrialists being called into council in order to find 
a remedy for the situation. 


1 No. 394. 
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No. 401 


Mr. Wingfield! (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 18) 


No. 866 [C 17959/313/18] 
BRUSSELS, October 17, 1923 
My Lord, 

In compliance with your Lordship’s instructions, I called upon M. Jaspar 
yesterday morning and read to him your telegram No. 110 of the 15th 
instant,? respecting the disposal of the stocks of iron, steel and other com- 
modities accumulated in the Ruhr. 

His Excellency took note of the communication which I was instructed to 
make to him, and observed that His Majesty’s Government were perhaps 
not fully aware of the situation. He believed that the stocks of metallurgical 
produce accumulated in the occupied territories amounted to about 3,000,000 
tons. These had been seized, not with a view to selling them—though some 
quite small quantities had actually been sold in France and Belgium—but 
in order to exert pressure on the German industrialists, particularly on big 
‘Konserne’, which owned both coal and iron or steel, in order to make them 
pay arrears of ‘Kohlensteuer’. He expected that they would make these 
payments in order to secure the release of their stocks of metal, and they 
would then be at liberty to market their property as they pleased, subject 
to the payment of the export licence duties. 

I impressed upon his Excellency the importance, not only for British but 
also for Belgian industry, of preventing these huge quantities of materials 
from being thrown suddenly upon the market without consideration for the 
effects of such a proceeding. He acknowledged that this would be undesir- 
able from the Belgian point of view, but he observed that the interest of the 
consumer in a general fall of prices must not be overlooked. He added that 
the Franco-Belgian body responsible for marketing such stocks, if they had 
to be sold, was already in existence. The wishes of His Majesty’s Government 
might perhaps be met by a British member being added to this body. 

M. Jaspar, who will doubtless consult the French Government before 
replying, promised me an answer in due course. 

I have, etc., 
CHARLES WINGFIELD 


1 Mr. Wingfield acted as Chargé d’Affaires, October 14-28. 
2 See No. 394, n. 1. 
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No. 402 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 306 Telegraphic [C 17931 [1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 18, 1923, 8 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 407 (of October 16th).! 

Please convey to the United States government an expression of the 
gratification experienced by His Majesty’s Government in learning of their 
friendly disposition and willingness to help in the solution of the difficult 
problems by which we are confronted. You may add that His Majesty’s 
Government are losing no time in ascertaining whether their principal allies 
will be prepared to address to the United States government an invitation 
to participate in one or other of the suggested forms of enquiry, and the 
result will of course be communicated to you without delay. 


t See No. 399, n. 2. 


No. 403 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3561 Telegraphic [C 17931 /1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1923, 1.30 p.m. 


French/Italian/Belgian government will be aware from reports published in 
press that the question of reparations, in which the Dominions are equally 
interested with His Majesty’s Government, has been under the close examina- 
tion of the Imperial Conference now sitting in London. The members of that 
Conference have been as much concerned as His Majesty’s Government at 
the apparent deadlock which has been reached, all the more so that they had 
hoped that the abandonment of passive resistance would remove the hitherto 
unsurmounted obstacles to common action, and would be the signal for 
a fresh and united effort to solve a problem that cannot any longer be 
shelved except at a cost which will weigh with almost equal severity upon all. 
While the Conference were considering this aspect of the case, there appeared 
the declaration? of the President of the United States that the American 
government rested upon their proposal of December last.3 

It will be recollected that this proposal was not at the time pursued because 
Conferences were taking place between the principal Allied Powers,+ each 
of which propounded a scheme of its own for dealing with the problem as it 
then existed. None of these schemes has been fortunate enough to meet with 
universal acceptance; and in the interval divergent policies have been pur- 


1 No. 356 to Paris; No. 265 to Rome; No. 112 to Brussels. 
2 See No. 392, n. 2. 

3 See Vol. XX, No. 157. 

+ See ibid., Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136, and Nos. 2-4. 
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sued with the result that the common action by which alone a settlement 
can be reached has again and again receded into the distance. 

It did not appear to His Majesty’s Government or to the Imperial Con- 
ference to be either wise or courteous to ignore this renewed indication of 
goodwill and of a desire to assist on the part of the American government. 
Indeed any such attitude might have exposed His Majesty’s Government to 
justifiable reproach. 

On the other hand they recognised the extreme undesirability of assuming 
on the part of the United States Government any intention in excess of 
what the President’s words appeared to imply; and they felt that the first 
step was to inquire at Washington to what extent His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment might, if they approached their Allies in the matter, regard themselves 
as sustained by the hopes of American co-operation. 

Accordingly they addressed an enquiry’ to the American State Secretary, 
and were gratified to learn in reply that his government continued to feel 
a deep interest in the economic situation of Europe and were ready to aid 
in any practical way in promoting recuperation and re-establishing economic 
Stability.6 With this object in view the United States government, while 
emphatically repudiating any desire to see Germany relieved of her res- 
ponsibility for the war or of her just obligations, were entirely willing to take 
part in an Economic Conference in which all the European allies chiefly 
concerned in reparations should participate, for the purpose of considering 
questions of Germany’s capacity to make reparations and of drawing up an 
appropriate financial plan for securing payment. Such a conference, if 
convened, should, in the American view, be advisory in character, and 
should have for its object the making of appropriate recommendations by 
a thoroughly informed and impartial body, intent upon solving the difficult 
problems submitted to it on their merits. Alternatively the American 
government informed us that if after further consideration it were thought 
preferable that the suggested enquiry should be conducted by an advisory 
body appointed by the Reparations Commission to make recommendations, 
they would be willing that a competent American citizen should participate. 
When this reply was received it did not seem possible to His Majesty’s 
Government either to ignore an offer so generous and so helpful in its 
character, or to refrain from at once communicating it to their allies. They 
do so in the earnest hope that the Allied governments will consider with the 
utmost care the advantages to be derived from American co-operation at this 
critical juncture, and they entertain the sanguine belief that the French/ 
Italian/Belgian government will be willing to join them in inviting the United 
States Government without delay to take part in one or other of the forms of 
enquiry indicated by them. 

The direct participation of the American government appears to His 
Majesty’s Government to be an object so desirable in itself and so likely to 
be fruitful of result that they cannot conceal the hope that the first alterna- 
tive may be the one preferred. 

5 See No. 392. 6 See No. 399, n. 2. 
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In submitting this proposal to the government to which you are accredited, 
you should represent the supreme importance, in the view of His Majesty’s 
Government, of not letting slip this opportunity of resuming those common 
and friendly discussions in which all parties have so frequently testified their 
belief. 


No. 404 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the French Ambassador 


[C 18094/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 19, 1923 


The French Ambassador called upon me today in order to communicate 
a request from his Government to the effect that, since Germany had now 
agreed to recognise the authority of the Franco-Belgian Régie, which con- 
trols the running of the railways in the occupied territories in the Rhineland 
and in the Ruhr, the British authorities in Cologne should be instructed to 
make the necessary arrangements with the French local authorities for the 
proper organisation of the railway services across the British zone. I asked 
the Ambassador what exactly he meant by the statement that Germany had 
agreed: was it that the German railway people on the spot or the German 
industrials had agreed, or did he mean that the German Government had 
officially accepted? He said that it was the German Government, at which 
I expressed a little astonishment, as I told him that this did not tally with 
our information from Berlin, according to which the German Government 
had made no declaration affecting the railways in the British zone. The 
Ambassador said that he must maintain the accuracy of his information, 
and I said that no doubt there might be some misunderstanding which could 
easily be cleared up. 

The Ambassador apparently expected me at once to agree to the French 
request, almost as a matter of course. I explained to him that I could not 
regard it as so simple a question. What was involved for us was the problem 
whether, and how far, the British Government could associate themselves 
with the French measures in the Rhineland, in which we had hitherto 
deliberately refused to take any part and which formed part and parcel of a 
general policy of which we had clearly disapproved. I said that this problem 
was engaging the attention of the Secretary of State at this moment.2 We 
were in consultation with our expert officials in the matter with a view to 
the preparation of a report, which would, in due course, have to be con- 
sidered by Ministers, if not by the Imperial Conference itself. 

The Ambassador tried to persuade me that I took an altogether exagger- 
ated view of the comparatively simple issue involved. Moreover, he said, 
it was a strictly provisional arrangement for which the French Government 
asked our assent, for M. Poincaré’s firm intention was to replace it as soon 


1 See No. 397. 2 See No. 305. 
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as possible by the setting up of an inter-Allied syndicate for running the 
whole of the German railways in those regions, a measure to which His 
Majesty’s Government had already expressed their assent. I told Comte de 
Saint-Aulaire that M. Poincaré was labouring under a mistake in believing 
that we had given any such assent. Comte de Saint-Aulaire maintained 
that Lord Kilmarnock had made a communication to that effect to the 
French High Commissioner at Coblenz. I asked the Ambassador to believe 
that there must be a misunderstanding. I did not believe that Lord Kil- 
marnock could have made any such statement. The instructions sent to 
Lord Kilmarnock? had been to the effect that if ever an inter-Allied com- 
pany, such as had been proposed, were to be allowed to operate in the 
British zone, this would require, as a pre-requisite condition, that British 
authorities obtained an adequate voice in the control of the company. 
The instructions added that this raised the whole question whether His 
Majesty’s Government could, in any circumstances, participate in the 
exploitation of the ‘productive pledges’, a question which His Majesty’s 
Government declared could only be dealt with as part and parcel of the 
general settlement of the whole problem of reparations. In these circum- 
stances, I explained to the Ambassador, he must exercise a little patience 
and give us sufficient time to go into the whole question. It was only when 
the matter had been carefully examined, and my Government come to 
a definite decision, that I could let him have an answer. 


E. A. C. 
3 See ibid., n. 7. 


No. 405 
Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 


[G 18249 /313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 22, 1923 


A meeting took place at the Foreign Office at noon today to consider the 
new situation which has been created in the Rhineland by the abandon- 
ment of the German passive resistance. There were present Sir E. Crowe, 
Lord Kilmarnock,! Sir. J. Bradbury,! Mr. Niemeyer, Mr. Troughton (Lord 
Kilmarnock’s economic adviser), and Mr. Cadogan. 

Sir E. Crowe began by pointing out that our difficulties were increased by 
the conflicting information which we had received in regard to the attitude 
of the German Government in face of the new situation, and especially 
towards the Franco-Belgian Railway Régie. The French Government had 

* Lord Kilmarnock (see No. 395, n. 11) and Sir J. Bradbury had been called to London 
for consultations. Lord Kilmarnock had submitted a long memorandum (of October 20, 


not printed) on the issue, and Sir J. Bradbury had already made his views known to the 
Treasury (see No. 395, n. 2). 
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told us that the German Government had recognised the Régie, and in- 
structed their railway employees and officials to obey its instructions.2 The 
German Government, on the other hand, still maintained that they had 
refused such recognition in the British zone.3 It would be necessary to clear 
the situation up, and a telegram [was] being sent to Lord D’Abernon‘ instruc- 
ting him to obtain authentic and detailed information on this point. In the 
meanwhile it might be profitable to consider what might be the best attitude 
to adopt in the event of the Germans accepting the Régie, or in the alterna- 
tive of their continuing to resist it. Arising out of a discussion of the present 
uncertainty of the situation, and of the French attitude towards the abandon- 
ment of passive resistance, Sir E. Crowe mentioned that the German 
Ambassador had given him an account of the interview between the German 
Chargé d’Affaires and M. Poincaré,’ from which it appeared that the latter 
had told the German Chargé d’Affaires that the Reparation Commission 
would not at the present stage ‘allow’ the commission to consider fresh 
proposals by the German Government. Sir J. Bradbury pointed out that to 
prevent discussion of such proposals would stultify the commission by 
rendering it incapable of discharging one of the functions for which it was 
created, and he suggested that it would be interesting to know what the 
Italian Government thought on this point, and it was quite possible that we 
should have the Italians with us in pressing for a consideration of any serious 
German proposals—possibly also the Belgians. Recently Sir J. Bradbury 
had informed the Belgian delegate that he could only consider the Belgian 


2 See No, 404. 3 See No. 397. 

4 Foreign Office telegram No. 161 of October 22. This stated: ‘Lord Kilmarnock who is 
here thinks . . . truth is that German personnel in French and Belgian zones have been 
ordered to return to work under régie which is to be regarded as a “‘temporary administra- 
tion”; that no change is to be made in the management in our zone but that the German 
Directorate at Cologne has been authorised to make working arrangement with régie for 
transit of traffic through our zone... . If all German officials in occupied territory have been 
ordered to obey ordinances issued by Occupying Powers, and to collaborate with services of 
those Powers, what is to prevent French authorities claiming that all their ordinances shall 
be enforced and the régie established by them recognised in whole of occupied territory 
including British zone?’ 

Lord D’Abernon replied (Berlin telegram No. 383 of October 23): ‘Lord Kilmarnock’s 
interpretation of position . . . is correct. 

‘German government declare they have not legally recognized Régie and that all their 
negotiations dealt exclusively with railway lines actually in the hands of Régie. German 
order to personnel to resume work dated October 14th is addressed to “personnel appertain- 
ing to such railways as are not at present administered by German authorities”. 

‘Negotiations at Mainz on October 11th between German government’s representative 
and Régie broke down owing to latter’s demand for transfer inter alia of lines in British 
zone. 

‘As regards working arrangements with Régie, German directorate at Cologne has been 
ordered to facilitate transit of traffic and generally to aid resumption of working on practical 
lines. Nothing is further from intentions of German government than to enjoin obedience 
to Régie of any officials in British zone.’ 

5 See No. 398. A record of the conversation between Sir E. Crowe and Herr Sthamer on 
October 20 was transmitted to Berlin in Foreign Office cera No. 1423 of the same day, 
not printed. 
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études® seriously if it was made clear that they were to be regarded as an 
alternative to the French ‘pledge’ policy.7 The Belgian delegate replied 
that that was of course the intention of his Government, but when pressed to 
say this himself in the commission, he refused. Sir J. Bradbury thought, 
however, that he might pluck up courage later. Sir E. Crowe agreed that 
it might be as well to communicate to the Italian Government what we had 
heard as to the attitude of the French Government towards any fresh pro- 
posals made by the German Government to the Reparation Commission, 
and to endeavour to enlist their support. 

Reverting to the Rhineland railway question, Sir E. Crowe asked what 
was to be our position assuming that the German Government accepted the 
Régie in all but our zone. Lord Kilmarnock observed that as long as the 
Germans held out against the Régie our position was a strong one, though 
not impregnable; in his opinion, the fact that we hold the nodal point of the 
railway system at Cologne gave us some leverage in the railway question, but 
would not perhaps put us in such a strong position that we could use it to 
force a general conference on reparations. At this point Sir J. Bradbury 
asked whether it would not be possible for us to take over control of the rail- 
ways in our zone in some sort. What he had in mind was that the railways 
should continue to be run by the Germans, but under British supervision and 
control. We should thus get in before the French and Belgians, whose orders 
to the German officials could not be carried out unless countersigned by the 
proper British official. The French and Belgians would then find themselves 
in the position, not of being able to enforce what they liked on the Germans, 
but of having to deal direct with us, with a British-controlled railway 
system. The Germans would probably agree if it were hinted to them that, 
short of some sort of arrangement of this kind, our position in the Cologne 
area would become untenable. To the French, who are anxious to connect 
their services with an adequate service in our zone, we could explain that 
we propose this arrangement in order to ensure that the German railway 
administration should work reasonably in connection with the French. 
Should there be any difficulty in maintaining complete control in our zone, 
we might have to consider the possibility of sending further troops. Incident- 
ally, Sir E. Crowe mentioned that he had met Lord Cavan? yesterday, and 
that the latter had said that, from a purely War Office point of view, there 
would probably be no difficulty about sending some reinforcements if 
required—say, an infantry battalion and even a cavalry regiment. 

Lord Kilmarnock pointed out that a difficulty might arise if the Cologne 
railways were to remain, as Sir J. Bradbury had described it, under German 
management tempered by British control. The French would almost cer- 
tainly demand the removal of von Guerard, the German president of the 
Cologne railway directorate. In Sir E. Crowe’s opinion we should have to 
be firm about a demand of this kind; the French could not be allowed to 
give orders in our zone without our consent. It might be that technically 


6 See No. 247. See also No. 262. 7 See No. 382. 
8 Chief of the Imperial General Staff from 1922. 
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orders given by a majority of the High Commission might be held to be 
binding in our zone, but ever since the invasion of the Ruhr the whole 
proceedings of the High Commission had been tainted with illegality, and 
the point had now been reached when we must in our own interests resist the 
execution of French and Belgian orders in our area. We should have to 
stand up to the French, and when that point was reached, that might be the 
moment for reinforcing our army on the Rhine. Sir J. Bradbury, summing 
up, said that it seemed to him that our policy might be defined as follows: 
The general policies of the French Government and His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment were divergent. We must look after the safety of our troops of occupa- 
tion, and we could not ride two horses at once; we must be masters in our 
own house. Though he would probably like us to leave the Rhineland, 
M. Poincaré dare not ask us to go. So long as we do stay we must control our 
own zone and ensure good government and safety of our army. 


No. 406 
Memorandum by Mr. Cadogan 


[C 18250/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 23, 1923 


The meeting! was resumed this morning at 11.30, when Sir E. Crowe 
explained that the discussion of yesterday had been reported to Lord Curzon, 
who had pointed out that what was wanted was a more general proposal in 
regard to the policy to be pursued, which might be of use to the Prime 
Minister in making his speech on Thursday next.? 

After some discussion, the meeting suggested that it might be possible for 
the Prime Minister to make some reference to the communications which 
have passed with the United States Government.? Enquiries have already 
been made by telegraph as to whether the latter would agree to any state- 
ment being made.* If they will agree, the Prime Minister might say that 
the answer which we have received from the United States Government 
gave us grounds for hoping that a new way was opening for the initiation of 
a general discussion which might lead to a satisfactory agreement. The 


1 See No. 405. 

2 For a report of Mr. Baldwin’s speech of October 25 at Plymouth, see The Times, 
October 26, pp. 12 and 17. 

3 See Nos. 392, 393, 399, and 402. 

4 Foreign Office unnumbered private telegram of October 22, not printed. In an 
unnumbered private telegram of October 24, Mr. Chilton reported: ‘In view of fact that 
Prime Minister will mention steps we are taking in a public statement tomorrow, and that 
even if he did not matter is practically bound to become public in a few days, Mr. Hughes 
proposes to publish in the press on morning of October 26th text of his aide memoire (my 
telegram No. 407 [see No. 399, n. 2]). He asked if I saw any objection to this. I said I did 
not since he would presumably be bound to give some explanation and he might as well 
make a clear and complete exposé of United States attitude.’ 
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manner in which the proposal had been received by our Allies was not 
wholly discouraging,’ and it was not therefore unreasonable to entertain 
hopes that something might come of it. The Prime Minister had been led 
to hope from his interview with M. Poincaré 6 that the latter would be pre- 
pared to enter into a discussion so soon as the German Government had 
withdrawn the decrees enjoining passive resistance. He was therefore 
disappointed to find that this was not the case and that M. Poincaré was now 
insisting on a reversion to the condition of the 11th January before consenting 
to open any negotiations.” In the meanwhile, the latest news seemed to 
show that Germany was already in the process of breaking up.8 If this 
should happen, the Treaty of Versailles will go by the board, and fresh 
agreements would have to be made with the successor States emerging from 
the disruption. At present we are face to face with one debtor, and before 


5 In Brussels telegram No. 224 of October 20 Mr. Wingfield reported: ‘Minister for 
Foreign Affairs after reading your telegram [No. 403] enquired whether it was proposed that 
neutrals should participate in conference. I pointed out that it was only suggested that 
“European allies chiefly concerned in reparations” should take part. His only other 
observation was to the effect, [that] in England we did not seem to attach any importance 
to Belgian “études” [see Nos. 247 and 262], general acceptance of which constituted great 
step forward. 

‘I urged these proposals would make valuable material for conference but could not 
become effective unless some settlement of whole question of reparations were arrived at 
as a result of conference. His Excellency promised an answer after the communication 
from His Majesty’s Government had been carefully considered.’ 

Sir R. Graham (Rome telegram No, 261 of October 20) stated: ‘I saw President of the 
Council at once and left memorandum with him. He regarded communication as of the 
utmost importance and promised his considered reply as soon as possible. In the meantime 
he authorized me to inform you that in principle he entirely agreed and shared your pre- 
ference for first alternative suggestions for American participation. He expressed however 
his misgivings as to how French government would receive proposal.’ 

Lord Crewe reported, in Paris telegram No. 950 of October 21: ‘M. Peretti telephoned 
this evening that he had received a telephonic message from M. Poincaré to the following 
effect: 

‘M. Poincaré has already on several occasions stated the view of the French government 
with regard to the proposals contained in Mr. Hughes’ speech of last December [see Vol. XX, 
No. 157]. In so far as the suggestion for an economic conference independent of the 
Reparation Commission is concerned, M. Poincaré maintains the view that this would not 
be in accordance with the Versailles treaty, and that the questions involved should be 
dealt with by the Reparation Commission. Apart from this, M. Poincaré considers that 
the co-operation of the United States government would be an excellent thing, provided 
they would be willing to make certain sacrifices on the subject of allied debts. 

‘M. Poincaré wishes the above to be considered as nothing more than a preliminary 
statement of his views. He will submit Your Lordship’s communication to the Council of 
Ministers on Thursday next, October 25th.’ 

® See No. 367. 

7 See Nos. 383, 390, 391. 

8 See No. 619, below. In Berlin telegram No. 378 of October 21, Lord D’Abernon stated: 
‘Financial position goes from bad to worse. New currency law has already failed. Mark, 
which stood at 24 milliards to the pound three days ago when new measure was issued stands 
today at 80 milliards to the pound, equal approximately to one mark for every second which 
has elapsed since birth of Christ. Government do not appear to have any financial scheme 
offering serious hope of improvement.’ 
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we can acquiesce in the disappearance of that debtor we must have new 
agreements with the component parts into which he becomes eventually 
resolved. It is certainly unfortunate that at a moment when there appears 
to be some hope of arriving at an agreement for obtaining satisfaction of our 
just claims of Germany the latter should be entering on a stage of disintegra- 
tion; our principal aim should be to avoid contributing in any way to or 
encouraging the disruption. We could quite reasonably take the line that 
we cannot tolerate any revolutionary movement in any part of our zone of 
occupied Germany. If the movement should develop into a Federalist move- 
ment (which it does not at present appear to be) on purely constitutional 
lines, we should have no reason to object. The German Constitution itself 
provides regular means for the formation of new Federal States within the 
Reich, and such a development would not jeopardise our reparation claims. 
But we could proclaim it as our intention, and even our duty, to suppress 
any attempt at a forcible secession from the Reich. On the ground of main- 
taining order in our zone alone, we could take any steps that might be 
necessary, and this plea would justify the reinforcement of our troops in 
Cologne. 

Meanwhile, until the possibility of a general conference, with American 
participation, has been further explored, and until the situation in the Rhine- 
land as regards the Separatist movement? has become more clearly defined, 
it is important to safeguard our position in Cologne and to resist being drawn 
into any arrangements that would prejudice our case. The immediate 
problem is presented by the railways, and as regards these the meeting 
adhered to their opinion of yesterday; but there are other problems closely 
related which will have to be brought under one ruling. It was agreed that 
the general line to take would be that we could not recognise that majority 
decisions should be executive in our zone unless when countersigned by the 
British High Commissioner. This would not mean that we should attempt 
to instruct the Germans to disobey such decisions, but would simply mean 
that we should not regard them as having any force unless countersigned 
by ourselves. 


9 See No. 410, below. 


No. 407 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) 
No. 206 Telegraphic [C 18094/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 24, 1923, 5.30 p.m. 

French Ambassador on October 19th stated that German government 
had agreed to recognise authority of Franco-Belgian régie, and asked that 
British authorities in Cologne should be instructed to make necessary arrange- 
ments with French local authorities for proper organisation of railway services 
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across British zone. Although it has been ascertained that the first part of 
Ambassador’s statement is incorrect,? it is clear that, as the régie does in fact 
control railways of French and Belgian zones, and as French and Belgians 
are determined to develop railway services throughout the Rhineland, some 
modus vivendi will have to be found in our zone, where we cannot allow 
régie to operate. 

` His Majesty’s Government therefore propose, in order to safeguard their 
interests and to obviate friction between French and Germans, to introduce 
a few British railway officials whose duty it will be to ensure harmonious 
working of railways in British zone with the lines controlled by the régie. 
It is hoped shortly to send out a few railway officials from here for this 
purpose. Object of this would be to ensure adequate connections across our 
zone for régie trains running in French and Belgian zones. 

French government are being informed? of above intention and His 
Majesty’s Ambassador in Berlin is being instructed to secure the co-operation 
of the German authorities.4 I request you to inform your French and Belgian 
colleagues that Lord Kilmarnock, who is at once returning to Coblenz, will 
have authority to come to a friendly understanding with them concerning 
the detailed working arrangements to be made. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 163. 


1 See No. 404. 

2 See No. 405, n. 4. 

3 In a Foreign Office note of October 24 to the Count de Saint-Aulaire, not printed 
(G 18094/313/18). 

4 Foreign Office telegram No. 162 of October 24 to Berlin ran: ‘Please at once explain 
to German government proposal of His Majesty’s Government and urge them to issue 
necessary instructions to railway officials and employees in British zone to co-operate with 
our officials in sense desired. German government will understand that plan is designed to 
obviate practical difficulties and to ensure, in so far as possible, smooth working of an 
adequate railway service. Arrangement is of course provisional and prejudices in no way 
the fundamental rights of the German government. 

‘If necessary, you might hint that some arrangement of this kind is essential, if we are to 
maintain our position at Cologne.’ 

In Berlin despatch No. 763 of October 26, not printed, Lord D’Abernon transmitted to 
the Foreign Office a copy of his communication to the German Government of October 25, 
and a translation of the German reply of the same date which ran: ‘The German Govern- 
ment will immediately direct the German railway employ[ee]s in the British occupied area 
to afford the British railway officials all possible assistance in the execution of their duties.’ 

No British officials were sent to Coblenz as suitably qualified persons could not be found 
in the time available. Captain Georgi was therefore appointed to discuss a working arrange- 
ment with M. Bréaud, the French traffic controller in the Rhineland (cf. No. 496, below), 
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No. 408 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 25, 9 a.m.) 


No. 385 Telegraphic (C 18347/313[18} 
. BERLIN, October 24, 1923, 9.50 p.m. 


German government inform me confidentially that they have received 
a note from French Embassy of which following is a summary. 

French government request return of all rolling stock appertaining to 
Rhineland—Ruhr system which has been held back since January 11th in 
unoccupied Germany. This demand is justified under article 10 of Rhineland 
agreement. Furthermore, equipment ofrailway line to an extent corresponding 
with position prior to January 11th would be in accordance with declarations 
of German government respecting abandonment of passive resistance. 

Note ends. 

Cabinet has not yet adopted any attitude regarding this demand.! 


1 In Berlin despatch No. 843 of November 16, Lord D’Abernon transmitted to the 
Foreign Office a document dated Düsseldorf, November 11, giving the position of 
the negotiations held November g, 10, and 11 between the Régie and representatives of 
the German Ministry of Transport. This ran: ‘In view of the importance of restoring the 
economic life in the occupied area and the necessity of finding a modus vivendi between 
the railways in occupied and unoccupied Germany, it has been agreed as follows :— 

‘On and after the 12th November, 1923, committees, consisting of representatives of the 
railways of unoccupied Germany and the Régie, will meet for the purpose of carrying the 
following technical arrangements into effect :— 


1. Delivery of material: 

(a) The rolling-stock agreed upon as necessary for increasing traffic on the lines of 
the old and new occupied territories (locomotives, passenger and goods wagons) 
will be provided for the Régie by the German Railway Administration to the 
same extent as existing before the 11th January, 1923. The Régie, on their side, 
will hand over to the Reich any rolling material in excess of its own needs. 
It can be regarded as agreed that the material to be provided will be the subject 
of investigation by both sides on a statistical basis in the technical committees 
mentioned above. 

(b) The adoption of a similar system in order to provide the Ruhr with empty 
wagons as before the 11th January, 1923. This measure will also be discussed in 
detail in the technical committees, in order to give all the guarantees desired 
by both contracting parties. 

(c) Stores, with the exception of coal, and equipment of all kinds (especially of the 
workshops and stores required for resuming work and which have been re- 
moved by the German Administration since the 11th January) will be given 
over to the Régie. As regards stores, these will be limited to the requirements 
for the resumption of traffic. 

2. Personnel: 

(a) Different questions relating to personnel (re-employment, pay, uniform, 
quarters, food supplies, etc.). 

(b) Transference of the dossiers relating to the personnel taken over by the Régie. 
Dossiers relating to personnel not taken over by the Régie will be returned to 
the German Railway Administration. 

(c) Investigation of social questions (insurance, old age pensions, etc.), 
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3. Resumption of traffic with the railways of unoccupied Germany: Instructions regard- 
ing traffic. Establishment of transfer stations for through traffic and rolling-stock, time- 
tables, etc. 

4. Reciprocity in re documents and reciprocity in imparting information needed for the 
running of the railways in the occupied and unoccupied areas. 

5. Examination of questions dealing with railways in Kehl bridgehead.’ 

In Coblenz telegram No. 486 of November 22, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘I am informed 
this morning that Régie and Germans have reached an agreement at Mainz on details 
which had not been settled by preliminary railway agreement signed at Diisseldorf on 
gth November. Germans have returned to Berlin with draft proposals and expect to return 
to Mainz on Saturday in order to sign. I am unable to state what terms arranged are, but 
in Régie circles great satisfaction is shown over result.’ In Coblenz despatch No. 1180 of 
December 6, Lord Kilmarnock transmitted a copy of the text of the agreement reached at 
Mainz on December 1 between the Régie and the German Railway Administration, 
establishing a modus vivendi between the two Railway Administrations. He commented: 
‘I consider that the conclusion of this agreement, which has to be ratified by the German 
Government, marks a very big step forward in the re-establishment of economic conditions 
in the Ruhr and occupied territory. The terms of the agreement are reasonable, and appear 
to indicate a noteworthy change of attitude on the part of the Régie towards the German 
Railway Administration.’ 


No. 409 


Mr. Wingfield (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 25, 3.30 p.m.) 
No. 229 Telegraphic [G 18372/1 [18] 
BRUSSELS, October 25, 1923, 1.10 p.m. 

My telegram No. 224. 

Part 1. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs sent for me this morning and handed to me 
Belgian answer? to proposals of His Majesty’s Government} which is to the 
following effect :— 

Belgian government by their note of July 3oth* expressed willingness to 
agree to competent experts being invited to assist reparations commission 
with their advice. They had noted the pronouncement made by United 
States government in December 19225 and recently confirmed by President 
of United States 6 and they are much interested by supplementary explana- 
tions obtained by British government. They rejoice that American govern- 
ment continue to take a keen interest in European economic situation and | 
are prepared to assist in remedying it. They agree with His Majesty’s 
Government in thinking American offer should be accepted and they would 
prefer second alternative proposed to them, that is to say an enquiry by body 
composed of experts appointed by reparations commission to advise it on 
the understanding that enquiry of experts would be directed in particular 

! See No. 406, n. 5. 

? Not printed. A copy of the Belgian reply was transmitted to the Foreign Office in 
Brussels despatch No. 887 of October 25, not printed. 


3 See No. 403. 4 See No. 316, n. 1. 
5 See Vol. XX, No. 157. é See No. 392, n. 2. 
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to considerations put forward in Belgian note of July goth. They are there- 
fore ready to join their allies in addressing an invitation in this sense to 
United States government. 


Confidential 

Part 2.7 

In handing me this note verbale? Monsieur Jaspar asked me to draw Your 
Lordship’s particular attention to fact that Belgian government accepted 
second alternative proposal of His Majesty’s Government without qualifica- 
tion merely making it clear that they held themselves free as would also be 
their allies to lay before consultative body suggested any arguments or 
evidence which they might think desirable. 

He also wished me to impress upon His Majesty’s Government importance 
of contribution made by Belgian government to cause of Entente by part 
which they had played in this matter. Belgian government had decided that 
it would be useless to urge French government to accept first alternative 
proposal; he had therefore told French Chargé d’Affaires on the 22nd 
instant that Belgian government intended to accept second alternative and 
so to inform me on following day. French Chargé d’Affaires had begged 
him to delay until tomorrow since French Cabinet was to meet today and he 
had replied this was impossible; but that no communication would be made 
to me until today. Belgian Cabinet met yesterday and confirmed same 
decision. French Cabinet had also met yesterday in order not to let it be 
thought that their hand had been forced by Belgium and had decided that 
they too would accept second alternative rather than let Belgium take a 
separate line. Monsieur Jaspar had assured French Chargé d’Affaires that 
he was prepared to do this if necessary, for in the matter of reparations 
Belgium considered she preserved her entire liberty of action, whilst as 
regards the Ruhr she was bound to act in agreement with her ally. 

Copy by post today. 


“7 Despatched October 25, 4.18 p.m. and received 7 p.m. 


No. 410 


Lieut.-Colonel Ryan (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 29) 
No. 967 [C 18612/129/18] 
COBLENZ, October 25, 1923 
My Lord, 

In connection with the events which have taken place since last Saturday, 
the 2oth October, I have the honour to forward, for your Lordship’s informa- 
tion, the following account, as far as can be gathered from the information 
at my disposal :— 

On Saturday morning last it was rumoured here in the Belgian Department 

_ of the High Commission that an attempt was to be made in the Belgian zone 
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to proclaim a Rhineland Republic. My political officer, Major Quarry, was 
informed by his vis-d-vis in the Belgian Department that no credence was 
placed in this rumour, as similar reports had so frequently been bruited 
about in the occupied territories for the past year. 

Whether the Belgian authorities here were taken by surprise or not is 
a point which I am unable to elucidate, but the fact remains that on the 
evening of Saturday, the 2oth October, bands of Separatists appeared in 
Aix-la-Chapelle, composed mainly of small groups from different parts of 
the Rhineland, and these groups, together with the local Separatists, seized 
the public buildings and assumed the reins of office, issuing a proclamation, 
the text of which I sent to your Lordship in my telegram No. 407.! 

The German police apparently agreed to carry on under the orders of the 
Separatist leaders. 

On the following morning, Sunday, the 21st October, the Belgian High 
Commissioner, who had left Coblenz for his residence near Verviers, hurried 
to Aix-la-Chapelle in order to investigate personally the situation. On his 
arrival there he issued instructions that the Belgian troops were not to inter- 
fere, but were to adopt an attitude of strict neutrality. Apparently the whole 
of Sunday passed off quietly. 

On the 21st October, in the Belgian zone, a Rhineland Republic was pro- 
claimed in the town of Erkelenz, but at Miinchen-Gladbach the Separatists 
were unsuccessful, the authorities having been warned in advance. 

In the French zone, on Sunday, the 21st October, in the towns of Rüssel- 
sheim (Rhein-Hesse), Gross Gerau, Saarburg and Berncastel, a republic was 
proclaimed. An attempt was made during the night of the 21st-22nd at 
Coblenz, but was abandoned. 

On the morning of the 22nd the Government offices at Mayen, Bad-Ems, 
Bitburg, Daun and Hermeskeil were occupied by the Separatists without any 
resistance. 

During the night of the 22nd-23rd October the Separatists occupied the 
post office and the Government buildings at Trier and disarmed the police 
without any untoward incident, At Bonn a Rhineland Republic was pro- 
claimed during the night of the 22nd-23rd, not, however, without incidents 
of a serious nature, the Separatists having two killed and three wounded. 
With French assistance they are now engaged in organising the public 
services. The situation in Bonn today is calm. 

On the evening of the 22nd the Separatists occupied at Wiesbaden all the 
ae buildings without difficulty, the French military authorities enforcing 
order. 

Duisburg, Viersen, Wittlich and Dietz are also reported to be in the hands 
of the Separatists. At Mainz the position appears to have been grave, 
numerous encounters having taken place between the Separatists and the 
police, during the course of which several were wounded. The French 
authorities have taken over the re-establishment of order, the Separatists 
have been disarmed and the German police confined to their quarters. 

Of October 21, not printed. This proclaimed a ‘free independent Rhineland Republic’, 
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During the early hours of the morning of the 24th two or three Separatist 
leaders appeared in Coblenz and assembled their supporters in the waiting- 
room at the main station. At 8 a.m. a heavy lorry was reported by eye- 
witnesses to halt outside the station, and carbines were unloaded and served 
out to the Separatists waiting in the station. At 10 a.m. there would appear 
to have been from 160 to 200 Separatists at the railway station. Their 
leaders, who were recognisable by red-white-green armbands, appeared to 
be in continual touch with them, organising the different arrivals into 
groups as they assembled at the station. By 11 a.m. some 2,000 German 
onlookers had collected outside the station, and order was being maintained 
by the German police and a group of French gendarmes. A few Separatists, 
apparently a ration party, left the railway station about 11.30 and proceeded 
to the French canteen, returning with food. 

Owing to representations which I made to the French High Commissioner 
with regard to the possession of firearms by the Separatists, and to the fact 
that the possession of firearms was contrary to the ordinances of the High 
Commission, the French High Commissioner, on my pointing out to him 
the grave consequences which might follow the retention of these arms, issued 
instructions that the Separatists were to be disarmed. This was apparently 
carried out by the French police. 

From reports which are available, it would appear that the Separatists, 
before taking any definite action, were awaiting the arrival of reinforcements, 
which were supposed to arrive in Coblenz about midday. As these did not 
arrive at all, the Separatists formed into column at 3 p.m. and marched from 
the railway station direct to the old Royal Palace, which has been used for 
some time past by the local German authorities as offices. The doors being 
closed against them, they broke in through the windows, and shortly after- 
wards hoisted a republican flag on the flagstaff on the roof of the building. 
This would be about 4 p.m. 

Whilst this was going on, two troops of French cavalry, assisted by 
numerous gendarmes and French secret police, formed a cordon between 
the Separatists and the Germans, who had collected to the number of 
several thousands in the vicinity. The hoisting of the republican flag was 
greeted by the crowd with jeers and hisses. 

At about 4.40 p.m. a detachment of German police appeared on the scene, 
but were prevented by the French cavalry from approaching the Separatists, 
whereupon they retired. They returned, however, within half an hour, and 
for some reason, still obscure, negotiations were opened between them and 
the Separatists’ leaders, with the result that at about 6.15 p.m. the republican 
flag was hauled down (by a German police official) and the Separatists were 
marched under the escort of the German police, accompanied by a half- 
squadron of French cavalry, to the railway station, being booed and jeered 
along the whole route by the populace. On arrival at the railway station they 
retired to the waiting-rooms and left by the first available trains. At 11 p.m. 
there were very few remaining, and at 2 a.m. this morning, the 24th, the 
railway station was deserted. 
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It is true to describe the whole attempt at the proclamation of a Rhineland 
Republic yesterday in Coblenz as a complete fiasco, and, if it had not been 
for the presence of strong French military detachments, there is no doubt 
that the populace would have inflicted very severe castigation on the Separa- 
tists. It must not, however, be forgotten that the action of the French 
authorities in disarming the Separatists in the morning before they left the 
railway station made the situation very much easier for the German police 
to handle, as I am of opinion that the Separatists would have used their 
weapons indiscriminately and would have caused a large number of casualties 
among the population. ; 

I have described the events which took place on the 23rd instant in 
Coblenz in detail, as I am of opinion that they are typical of what has taken 
place in the other towns and villages referred to in this despatch, and where 
success has been obtained by the Separatists, such success has been due to 
the general apathy on the part of the German authorities and the local 
inhabitants, and to the fact that the Separatists were armed.? 


I have, etc., 
R. S. Ryan 


2 In Coblenz telegram No. 425 of October 25, Colonel Ryan reported a conversation of 
the previous night with M. Tirard. M. Tirard had stated that, as the Separatists were the 
de facto authority in the French zone, there was no alternative but to recognise them. The 
French local authorities were consulting the Separatists as to ‘the best means of maintaining 
public order’ and of ‘organising public supplies’. In places where nationalist counter 
attacks were feared French troops had been detailed to prevent disturbances of public 
order and interference with Separatist authority in power. French opinion would never 
tolerate the overthrow of the Rhine government by Prussian reactionaries. 

Colonel Ryan commented: ‘, .. it is not to be denied that French action to date has been 
circumspect in the extreme. . . . I am convinced that French whether to satisfy public or 
in pursuance of a definite policy will take advantage of present situation and exploit it to 
the utmost. It is therefore to be anticipated that Separatists in French zone supported even 
as they are by only a minority of population are likely to continue in power unless upset by 
a strong popular movement which at present moment seems improbable.’ 

He added (Coblenz telegram No. 426 of October 25): ‘We are faced at the moment with 
possibility of establishment of an independent state through French support and against 
wish of majority of population. This state itself is likely to come under French influence. 
Its establishment will not improbably destroy basis of treaty of Versailles, complicate, if 
not render impossible, payment of reparations by Germany and offer an example to other 
states which may lead to complete disintegration of Reich and finally the state itself will be 
an irredenta in which may well be hidden seeds of future war. 

‘We have on the other hand spontaneous movement in the Ruhr-Rhineland which is - 
now making its appearance and which aims at establishment of state in agreement with the 
allies but within the frame of Germany. The question arises whether in the interests of 
Germany and Europe endeavour should not be made to supplant former movement by 
this one. 

During my talk with French High Commissioner, I sounded him as to French views on 
Proposals which may shortly be made by Rhineland political parties as reported in my 
telegram No. 419 [of October 24, not printed] and with which he was acquainted. 

‘Without committing himself, he said he thought that French government would not be 
averse to solution on these lines. . .. Negotiations could if necessary be commenced un- 
obtrusively through High Commission inviting notables of occupied territory to Coblenz to 
consider disorders arising from Separatist action and measures to be taken.’ 
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No. 411 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 27, 8.30 a.m.) 
No. 429 Telegraphic [C 18515 [313/18] 
COBLENZ, October 26, 1923, 8 p.m. 

My telegram No. 401. 

I am informed today by Colonel Maclachlan’ that attitude of Régie 
towards railways in our zone has suddenly become more friendly. Whereas 
Régie had taken steps to curtail train connections between our zone 
and its system these orders were rescinded two days ago and a much 
improved. service is now proposed to come into effect immediately. This 
change of attitude may be result of Sir E. Crowe’s recent conversation with 
French Ambassador in London; as there is no sign of German government 
changing its attitude towards Régie. In fact a convention proposed by Régie 
and submitted to Germans the day before yesterday at Strassburg providing 
inter alia for the recognition of Régie by the German government was again 
rejected by the latter. 

I have seen French High Commissioner who had already been informed 
by Colonel Ryan of proposals of His Majesty’s Government contained in 
your telegram No. 206.4 He said that he could not discuss question until 
he had consulted General Degoutte and Director of Régie. 


1 Of October 16, not printed. 2 See No. 378, n. 4. 
3 See No. 404. 4 No. 407. 


No. 412 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 27, 9 a.m.) 


No. 387 Telegraphic [C 18485 /129/18] 
BERLIN, October 26, 1923, 9.30 p.m. 


German reports from Rhineland state that Separatist movement! is 
breaking down except in Wiesbad[e]n, Crefeld and Duisburg where Franco- 
Belgian influence is strong. French authorities, who were at first hesitating, 
appear increasingly Separatist and same tendency is visible with Belgian 
military commanders.” 


1 See No. 410. 

2 In Cologne telegram No. 31 of October 26, Mr. Thurstan stated: ‘The Separatist 
insurrections, which everywhere show signs of being speedily suppressed through opposi- 
tion of local inhabitants, are now clearly being supported by force by Belgian and French 
authorities and, seeing that latter adopted a more or less neutral attitude at the outset, 
there are grounds for suspecting that, when movement appeared to be about to collapse, 
they received instructions from their respective governments to give it their active support 
and maintain it by all means at their disposal. There is clear evidence of Belgian support 
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Chancellor has returned from Hagen after interviewing leading Rhine- 
landers with conviction that Separatist movement is not supported by any 
of more respectable elements in the country. 

He has decided to establish a committee of fifteen representatives of 
Rhineland to discuss measures of administration with French authorities. 

While his declarations regarding France did not lack vigour and are 
criticized here in some quarters as excessive, he is already being attacked 
in Bavaria for not being violent enough. 


at Aix-la-Chapelle and same thing seems to be occurring at Bonn, Duisburg, Düsseldorf 
and other towns. ... It should be clearly understood that Separatist forces, whom French 
and Belgians have armed, are in general drawn from lowest depths of population. They 
are conveyed from one town to another by régie trains or lorries and general public, what- 
ever Separatist sympathy they may have, will never willingly endure them.’ 


No. 413 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 30) 


No. 757 [C 18679/31318] 


BERLIN, October 26, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to transmit herewith copy of a despatch which I have 
received from His Majesty’s consul-general at Cologne on the subject of 
the present state of affairs in the Ruhr Basin. 

I venture to draw your Lordship’s attention to the most critical situation 
in that district as revealed in Mr. Thurstan’s despatch. 

I have, etc., 
D’ ABERNON 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 413 


Consul-General Thurstan to Lord D’ Abernon 
No. 338 
COLOGNE, October 24, 1923. 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 335 of the 22nd instant,! I venture once 
more to call your Excellency’s attention to the very dangerous state of affairs 
prevailing in the Ruhr Basin. Press correspondents at Paris may allude to 
alleged German political manœuvres, and deprecate the German Govern- 
ment’s refusal to supply further cash sums to the Ruhr, but the fact remains 
that the Ruhr is now apparently being left to its own resources, and that no 
one on the spot can see how, in view of all the circumstances, such an 


1 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
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eventuality could have been avoided. Indeed, had the ‘Ruhr-Rhein Hilfe’? 
been continued, it might well have been argued by M. Poincaré that passive 
resistance was in fact being secretly maintained. However that may be, it is 
clear that a crisis is rapidly approaching in the Ruhr. In general a 30-hour 
week is being worked at the moment in the iron and steel industries, but it is 
impossible to say what developments will occur during the course of the next 
few days. The cost of production is far above world-market prices, there is 
no means of transportation by rail, and all the French ‘sanction’ decrees 
remain in force. If credits could be obtained, it might be possible to carry 
on industry to a certain extent; but there is no indication that credits can 
be secured, and human experience does not suggest that industrialists who 
have been able to transfer money abroad for private account will be willing, 
in the present circumstances, to risk putting it back into industry. There are 
at present apparently sufficient food supplies in the Ruhr to meet normal 
demands, but the difficulty is to find the funds whereby the working popula- 
tion can purchase food-stuffs. Either the employers cannot procure the 
necessary billions of paper money, or the employees cannot earn it. The 
French authorities, to all appearances, remain indifferent to developments. 
The Ruhr correspondent of the ‘Kölnische Zeitung’, commenting on the 
situation, concluded his remarks as follows :— 
‘The entire industry of the Ruhr is today practically at a standstill. In 
a very short time—you can count the days on your fingers—the formerly 
throbbing Ruhr machine will be absolutely silent. Seeing that the fate 
of millions of workers is inextricably bound up with the industries of the 
Ruhr, we are face to face with terrible hunger revolutions.’ 


I cannot see how the facts of the situation can be gainsaid, or how the 
logical conclusions of this correspondent can be combated. The Ruhr district 
is practically entirely dependent on outside sources for its food supply, and 
in any case.some form of stable currency must be necessary under such 
conditions. From the moment when the French first entered the Ruhr it 
seemed clear that a time must arrive when it would be necessary to decide 
who would feed it, and that time seems now to be within measurable distance. 
It would seem that neither Berlin nor Paris is capable of coping with the 
task. 

I have, etc., 
E. W. P. THURSTAN 


2 i.e. the system of subsidies maintained by the German government in the Ruhr and 
Rhineland (see No. 398, n. 1). 
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No. 414 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 3433 [C 18565 /313/18]* 
| FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1923 
My Lord, ` 

I transmit to your Lordship herewith the record of a conversation which 
took place today between Sir Eyre Crowe and the Counsellor of the French 
Embassy on the subject of the disposal of stocks seized in the Ruhr. 

2. A copy of a memorandum received from the French Embassy on the 
same matter is also enclosed. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 414 
Note by Sir E. Crowe 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1923 


The French Counsellor of Embassy gave me verbally today the answer of 
his Government to our communication respecting the disposal of metallurgi- 
cal and other stocks seized by the Franco-Belgian authorities in the Ruhr.! 
M. de Montille explained in the first instance that the French and Belgian 
interests in this matter were identical with ours. Accordingly, the steps 
which were being taken would be fourid to meet our views as adequately as 
those of the French and Belgian industries. A distinction had to be made 
between the stocks actually confiscated which remained in the hands of the 
French and Belgian Governments and those which had been returned to 
the German owners so soon as the latter had made the payments, in default 
of which the goods had been sequestrated. 

As regards the former class of stocks, they would be disposed of with every 
precaution by a Franco-Belgian committee, which would be set up in Paris, 
and which would have every regard to the importance of preventing sales 
under conditions that would unfavourably affect the world market. 

The stocks returned to the German owners would become at once subject 
to the control of the Mission interalliée de Contrôle des Usines et Mines (the . 
‘Micum’) in the occupied area, who would regulate their disposal and 
export by the system of licences which was being enforced in exactly the 
same way as the Bad Ems licences? which governed exports from the territory 
covered by the Rhineland Agreement, and which were issued by a body on 
which we were represented. In order to give us every security that the 
operations of the Micum in dealing with these stocks would be conducted 
in the common interest, the French Government were ready to invite a 


1 See No. 394. 
2 See Vol. XVI, Chap. VI. 
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British expert to place himself in communication with the French and 
Belgian officials, who would keep him informed of the measures taken. 


E. A. C. 


EncLosure 2 IN No. 414 


AMBASSADE DE FRANCE, LONDRES, octobre 25, 1923 


Le Gouvernement français est disposé à inviter un expert anglais à 
s'entretenir avec MM. Frantzen et Hannecart,3 de manière qu’il puisse se 
rendre compte que toutes les précautions sont prises pour la liquidation des 
stocks, non seulement dans l’intérêt de tous les Alliés, mais dans l'intérêt 
même des industriels allemands, afin d’empécher l’avilissement des prix et 
la crise économique qui s’ensuivrait immédiatement dans l’industrie métal- 
lurgique de l’Europe.+ 


3 Belgian representative on ‘Micum’. 
4 A similar note, dated October 26, not printed, was communicated by Baron Moncheur. 


No. 415 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the French Chargé d’ Affaires 
[C 18460/1/18]* 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 26, 1923 


The French Chargé d’Affaires handed me today the annexed note verbale’ 
containing the answer of the French Government to our proposal that the 


t This ran: ‘Le Gouvernement français a fait savoir à diverses reprises combien il était 
désirable de voir le Gouvernement des États-Unis apporter sa collaboration à l’examen de 
la question des réparations. 

“C’est pourquoi il considère avec intérêt une procédure qui aurait pour effet de permettre 
à un citoyen américain compétent de prendre une part active aux travaux de la Com- 
mission des Réparations, perspective que laisse entrevoir les dispositions manifestées par 
Mr. Hughes. 

‘Il va de soi que le Gouvernement français ne peut que s’en tenir au principe, dont il ne 
s’est jamais écarté, du maintien des dispositions du Traité de Versailles; ce traité a donné 
à la Commission des Réparations des pouvoirs bien définis auxquels aucune atteinte ne 
saurait être portée. Il serait absolument inadmissible que la Commission des Réparations 
fût dessaisie en quoi que ce soit de ses pouvoirs par une combinaison quelconque. 

‘Or, la Commission des Réparations est autorisée par le traité à “nommer tous fonction- 
naires, agents et employés, &c., à constituer des comités dont les membres ne seront pas 
nécessairement ceux de la commission et à prendre toutes mesures d’exécution nécessaires 
pour l’accomplissement de sa tâche, à déléguer autorité et pleins pouvoirs à ces fonction- 
naires, agents et comités (paragraphe 7 de l’annexe à la Partie VITI).”’ 

‘La Commission des Réparations peut donc dans la limite de ses pouvoirs désigner, 
comme Mr. Hughes l’a lui-même envisagé, tels experts dont le concours lui paraitrait 
nécessaire, afin d'obtenir les renseignements et précisions dont elle aura besoin; il serait 
tout naturel qu’elle recourût éventuellement, avec l’agrément du Gouvernement fédéral 
à un ou A des experts américains, dont le concours serait assurément des plus précieux. 
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United States Government should be invited to take part in a common 
deliberation between the Allies concerning a general settlement of the 
reparations question.” 

As was foreseen, M. Poincaré has pronounced himself in favour of the 
second of the alternatives submitted by us, namely, the setting up of an 
advisory committee of experts by the Reparation Commission, with American 
unofficial representation. | 

I expressed to M. de Montille my regret that M. Poincaré had apparently 
taken no notice whatever of our first alternative, although our telegram had 
laid particular stress on the advantages presented by it as compared with the 
other. M. de Montille said that he had no doubt that M. Poincaré must have 
altogether objected to the idea of an inter-Allied conference composed of 
Government representatives, or even plenipotentiaries, to reopen the repara- 
tions question, for he continued firmly to uphold his well-known view that 
this question must be left in the hands of the Reparation Commission, and 
that any other method of dealing with it would, in his opinion, be contrary 
to the intentions of the Treaty of Versailles. I once more explained to M. de 
Montille the reasons for which we must absolutely decline to subscribe to 
M. Poincaré’s theory on this point, but he suggested that it was unnecessary 
to discuss this question any further since M. Poincaré had, after all, accepted 
one of the proposals that we ourselves had put forward. 

I said that of course the French note must be considered by the Secretary 
of State and the Cabinet. I was not in a position to express officially my 
opinion concerning it until it had been so considered, but, speaking inform- 
ally and privately, I said that I thought that M. Poincaré had lost a great 
opportunity in not accepting the proposed conference. The issues at stake 
were daily assuming a more threatening aspect, and I should have thought 
everyone, and not least the French Government, had much to gain from 
a review of the whole situation by the authoritative spokesmen of the several 
Allied Governments, who could transcend the narrow circle of the purely 
technical aspect of the question as it naturally represents itself to the eyes 
of the Reparation Commission. This seemed to me especially the case in 
view of the grave events which were taking place at this moment in the 
Rhineland, where the Separatist movement? threatened to upset the whole 
fabric of the Peace Treaty. 

_ ‘Un tel recours n’impliquerait bien entendu de la part de la Commission des Répara- 
tions aucun abandon de ses pouvoirs, qu’elle conserverait dans leur intégrité; les renseigne- 
ments, conseils et avis qui lui seraient donnés n’auraient d’autre objet que de l’éclairer 


comme ce qu’elle reçoit de ses experts actuels, dont elle est absolument libre d'augmenter le 
nombre, 

‘Cest, donc, dans ces conditions que le Gouvernement de la République est disposé à 
demander la coopération du Gouvernement américain à l’examen du problème des 
réparations et à accepter qu’une démarche commune à cet effet soit faite A Washington. 

‘Les experts de la Commission des Réparations examinent déjà les études belges [see 
Nos. 247 and 262] qui leur ont été soumises. Il leur sera loisible dès que la résistance passive 
sera terminée en fait, ce qui ne saurait tarder, d'entreprendre l'étude des propositions alle- 
mandes [see No. 468, below] dont le Gouvernement du Reich a fait annoncer le dépôt.” 

2 See No. 403. 3 See No. 410. 
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I asked M. de Montille how he explained the apparent readiness of the 
French authorities, not only to toy with, but actually to recognise, the 
Separatists. M. de Montille expressed great astonishment at our crediting 
such reports. He could assure me most positively that the French Govern- 
ment were resolved to maintain the strictest neutrality in face of the Separa- 
tist movement, and he could not conceive that any French Government 
could be so blind as actually to promote the break-up of the German State 
into several fragments. I mentioned to M. de Montille that unfortunately 
such reports as we received from our officials, and the very categorical state- 
ments made by what I thought were reliable newspaper correspondents on 
the spot, seemed to confirm our apprehension that the so-called French and 
Belgian neutrality took, in practice, the form of actual support of the 
Separatists, although the latter, according to our information, were in 
a comparatively small minority and drew their support largely from the 
lower element of the population. M. de Montille promised to obtain precise 
information on this point, and to let me have it as soon as possible. 

He asked me whether I could tell M. Poincaré anything about the first 
impression made upon me by his note. I said that I would prefer not to 
discuss it. There was only one point on which I might express an opinion at 
once. I noticed with regret, and a little surprise, the statement in the last 
paragraph that, according to M. Poincaré, the proposed advisory committee 
to be set up by the Reparation Commission would not be free to take into 
consideration the recent communication made to the commission by the 
German Government on the subject of the reparation problem until ‘passive 
resistance had ceased in fact’. I said that it was unfortunate that once again 
M. Poincaré should express himself in a way which looked as if he claimed 
the right to prescribe to the Reparation Commission what, or what not, they 
were entitled to do under the treaty; and the phrase ‘cessation of passive 
resistance’ had, if I might be allowed to say so, assumed such various and 
curious meanings in the mouth of M. Poincaré that he must not be astonished 
if this passage of his note created the impression that the French president 
of the Reparation Commission would, on instructions received from M. 
Poincaré, endeavour to have the discussion of the German reparations pro- 
posal shelved indefinitely. I felt sure that M. Poincaré could not really have 
intended this, but it might perhaps be well for M. de Montille to call atten- 
tion to the ambiguity of the passage, and to reassure us on this point. 

E. A. C. 
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No. 416 


Sir F. Bradbury (Reparation Commission) to Sir E. Crowe 
(Received October 29) 
[C 18627/1/18] 
PARIS, October 26, 1923 
My dear Crowe, 

I have dictated the enclosed hasty note on the prospects of an expert 
enquiry into German capacity under the auspices of the Reparation Com- 
mission, which I hope will serve your purpose. 

I have had talks today with Delacroix, d’Amelio! and Logan.? As a result 
I am slightly less sanguine than when I spoke with you in London,: though 
I believe that if you leave me to my own resources I shall be able either to 
get an enquiry which will result in real progress or to kill the project altogether 
very quickly. 

The latter alternative is clearly better from your point of view, and from 
the point of view of the British Government, than any going back on the 
second alternative which you put to the European Allies.* 

I see from the Havas message of this evening that Poincaré, for his own 
purposes, is insisting on the Reparation Commission acting in full indepen- 
dence under its Treaty prerogatives. If, therefore, I choose to make myself 
a nuisance he has no grievance against you. 

As regards the indications of my own probable action which I have given 
you in the enclosed note, I am not at all pig-headed in regard to the sugges- 
tion that I might, as a compromise, withdraw my insistence on having 
German and neutral members. If for any reason this should be thought 
to be unduly accommodating a very little persuasion would probably stiffen 
up my attitude. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun BRADBURY 


Encrosure IN No. 416 
Enquiry into the Capacity of Germany 

I have never been greatly enamoured of the proposal to entrust the 
enquiry to an Expert Committee to be appointed by the Reparation Com- 
mission. The Reparation Commission has been so completely discredited, | 

(1) by its own proceedings, 

(2) by the British Government’s repeated and well-deserved strictures on 

its partiality and proposals for its reconstruction, and 

(3) Monsieur Poincaré’s impudent claims to have it in his pocket, 
that any findings which it might make on the report of such a Committee 
would carry no weight whatsoever. 

' Assistant Italian delegate to the Reparation Commission. 


2 U.S. unofficial delegate to the Reparation Commission. 
3 See No, 405. 4 See No. 403. 
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On the other hand, the suggestion has been put forward officially by His 
Majesty’s Government as one of two alternative proposals to America and 
to the Allies,+ and it seems to be absolutely certain that neither the French 
nor the Belgians will accept the other alternative.* If, therefore, the proposal 
for the appointment of a Committee by the Reparation Commission is 
accepted by the Allies, I think it is quite impossible for His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to go back upon it. The only alternative to proceeding with the pro- 
posal appears to me to be an immediate rupture with France. This I, as 
little as anyone else, desire to see so long as there is the slenderest hope of 
a compromise consistent with British interests and British honour. 

The proposal for an Expert Committee appointed by the Reparation 
Commission does appear to me to give at any rate a slender hope—exactly 
how substantial a hope it is impossible to say until we have the terms of the 
French official reply. If the French acceptance of the proposal is uncon- 
ditional, and if the terms of reference of the Committee and its constitution 
are left to the unfettered discretion of the Reparation Commission, it is just 
possible that good may come of it. 

The question really turns on whether Monsieur Poincaré is really willing 
to have an impartial enquiry into German capacity to pay (subject only to 
the saving of his face in regard to his previous declarations), or whether he is 
not. 

It is quite certain that a Committee set up by a majority vote of the 
Reparation Commission, or of which the terms of reference or composition 
had been determined by a majority vote, would be discredited from its 
birth, if indeed, it ever came into existence at all. It is highly probable that 
no sufficiently authoritative American would be found willing to serve on 
such a Committee. 

If I am left to exercise my own discretion when the question of the appoint- 
ment of the Committee comes before the Reparation Commission, I propose 
to insist :—` 

1. On comprehensive terms of reference, including, (a), what liability in 
respect of Peace Treaty charges upon Germany is consistent with the 
restoration of German public finances, currency, and credit, (b), what 
are the best means of securing payment by Germany of her obligations 
under the Peace Treaty, and (c), what measure of control over German 
assets and German financial administration is necessary and desirable 
in the interests of her Peace Treaty creditors, and how the machinery 
of such control may be best organised. 

2. I propose likewise to insist that the Committee should consist of an 
American Chairman, to be nominated by the United States unofficial 
Delegate to the Reparation Commission, one member to be nominated 
by the French, one by the British, one by the Italian, and one by the 
Belgian Delegate, one by the German Government, and a seventh of 
neutral European nationality to be nominated by the Chairman of the 
Committee. 


5 See No. 415. 
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If my colleagues saw fit to agree to these proposals, I think the findings of 
the Committee would have sufficient authority to make anything which the 
Reparation Commission might do with them when they were presented of 
comparatively little importance, and to make the reference of them to 
a general conference of the Powers inevitable. 

If, on the other hand, I were unable to obtain the consent of my Colleagues 
to these proposals, I should (subject to possible compromise in regard to 
the question of composition, to which I refer below) have to leave them to 
out-vote me if they choose. If they decided to act by a majority decision, 
it is highly probable, as I have said above, that the enquiry would not be 
proceeded with at all, since quite apart from the probable withdrawal of the 
United States, it would be equally difficult to find a suitable British expert 
and to proceed without one. 

It would then be open to His Majesty’s Government if they saw fit to 
revert to the other alternative proposal of an international conference. 

Some time, no doubt, would have been lost, but I should hope it would 
not have been very much. 

On the general question of the scope of the enquiry I should be adamant, 
though I am, of course, not wedded to the exact phraseology of the draft 
terms of reference suggested above. 

As regards the composition of the Committee, I should fight very hard for 
the inclusion of German and Neutral members, but if agreement could not 
be secured without giving way, I should be prepared to agree to proceed with 
a Committee of five members, one of each of the nationalities officially 
represented on the Reparation Commission, and the fifth, an American. 
I should, however, state publicly that I regarded this composition as un- 
satisfactory, and that the conclusions of a body so constituted could not be 
expected to carry the weight which would attach to the findings of a really 
international body. The limited Committee of five would in all probability 
produce three, possibly four, separate reports,—a Franco-Belgian, an Italian, 
and an Anglo-American, or an English and American. Its utility would 
depend very largely on whether the English and American members were 
agreed or not. Probably very little importance would be attached to the 
other reports, which would be certain to bear on the face of them the fact that 
they were ex parte products of interested parties. Ifthe British and American 
members were in agreement, I think the report, even though formally a 
minority report, would carry very great weight. 

As regards the possible attitude of the various members of the Commis- 
sion, I think in the first instance, at any rate, Delacroix will follow Barthou; 
of the Italian attitude I can gather nothing definite from the Italian Delega- 
tion here, which cannot stir an inch without previous reference to Mussolini. 
I imagine, however, that they are likely to be in close agreement with my 
views on the question of the terms of reference, and that they may be 
favourably disposed to including a German as a full member, but are less 
likely to support the inclusion of a neutral European. 

The American unofficial Delegate on the Reparation Commission approves 
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both my proposed terms of reference and my suggestion as to the composi- 
tion, and will, I think, press them fairly strongly in private. The American 
Government, however, do not wish him to say anything that can be quoted 
even from the Minutes of the Commission. 

It is very important that the American member should be on precisely the 
same footing as the other members of the Committee. The Committee will 
be a body of experts appointed simply to report to the Reparation Commis- 
sion. They will not individually, in theory, at any rate ‘represent’ particular 
Governments or interests, and, as none of them will be official in this sense, 
there is no need to call the American unofficial. 

My replies to Sir Eyre Crowe’s specific questions® are as follows :— 


1. How can we ensure that the Reparation Commission is left to decide 
on the composition of the Committee? 


From the Havas message which I have just seen, the French Govern- 
ment themselves appear to desire this, partly, no doubt, in order to 
keep in strict accordance with the provisions of para. 7 of Annex II of 
Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles, and partly because they hope 
to settle the matter by the use of their mechanical majority on the 
Commission, and so rule out the views of other Governments. 


2. If this be ensured, how will the Reparation Commission proceed: will 
they themselves bring in some outside British and other allied experts, 
or would you be the expert? 


I think it is very likely that the Commission will proceed in the same 
way as in the case of the Banker’s Committee of 1922,7 i.e. the names 
of the members of ally nationality would be suggested by the respective 
national Delegates, the American member by the American unofficial 
Delegate. If there were a German, the German Government would be 
asked‘ to nominate, and if there were a neutral, the Chairman of the 
Committee of Experts would be asked to suggest a name. 


In practice, the suggestions of the various Delegates of the Commission 
would probably be accepted as a matter of course, care naturally being 
taken beforehand by informal communication to secure the elimination 
of possible personae ingratae. I understand that the Belgians have in 
mind to propose the Deputy Governor of the National Bank of Belgium. 
I think it is very important that the British nominee should be a person 
of ripe City experience. It is unlikely that any Delegate of the Com- 
mission will desire to be a member of the Committee of Experts. This 
applies most emphatically to the British Delegate. 


3. In what way would an American be brought in? Would the Com- 
6 These questions were presumably put to Sir J. Bradbury at the Foreign Office meeting 
held on October 22 (see No. 405). No record of them has been traced in the Foreign Office 


archives, 
7 See Vol. XX, No. 19, n. 5. 
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mission itself ask, say, Pierpont Morgan,’ or would the United States 
Government be asked to nominate someone? v 


It would probably be most agreeable to the United States Government 
that the nomination should be made by the American unofficial 
Delegate to the Reparation Commission, rather than by the United 
States Government itself, and this would be quite in keeping with the 
probable procedure in other cases. If, however, the American member 
is to be Chairman, we might make this fact an excuse for asking the 
United States Government to nominate. If they were willing to do so, 
I think it would be an advantage. 


4. What could be done about either bringing a German into the advisory 
committee, or arranging that he could be heard by the committee? 


See above. 
If a German member is not included in the Committee, it may be 
desirable to introduce a reference to the hearing of the Germans in the 
terms of reference, but it is quite clear that the Committee of Experts 


could not in any case dispense with such hearing without stultifying 
itself. 


5. From what other elements might other members be drawn? 


See above. 


As regards my ‘expectation’ as to the outcome of the proceedings of such 
a body, we should almost certainly get a figure or a series of figures of the 
burden, either expressed as a capital sum, present value, or in terms of an 
annuity which it is practicable to impose on Germany. We ought to be 
pretty sure of getting an almost immediate recommendation for a temporary 
moratorium pending further report, and at any rate a majority recommenda- 
tion in favour of substituting something more practicable for the gages 
productifs.’ We might also hope to get useful constructive criticism of the 
Belgian suggestions,!® and possibly, though not so certainly, suggestions of 
real value on the knotty question of the supervision of German finance. 

The Committee will, of course, be advisory only; the ultimate decisions will 
rest theoretically first with the Reparation Commission, and secondly (as 
regards any question of reducing the total liabilities under the Peace Treaty) 
with the Allied Governments. | 

The main danger of the procedure is the opportunity which it gives of 
wasting time to any party desiring to be obstructive. From this point of 
view, it seems to me most important, as indicated above, to give the Com- 
mittee sufficient authority to make it difficult for the Reparation Commission 
to do anything with its reports except refer them to the Governments. 


8 Head of the U.S, banking firm, J. P. Morgan and Co. Mr. Morgan had served on the 
Banker’s Committee of 1922 (see n. 7). 

° See Nos. 376, 382, and 485, below. 

1° See No. 247, and also No. 262. 
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Note 
It may be argued—indeed Delacroix this morning did argue—that the 


British Government’s suggestion was for an enquiry by the Allies interested 
in Reparation plus America, and this precludes the appointment of Germans 
or neutrals to the Expert Committee. 

But there is nothing in the telegrams to suggest that an expert body if 
appointed by the Reparation Commission should be so restricted. 

The restriction (which is inferred from the phraseology of the United 
States Memorandum reproduced in the British telegram to the Ambassadors 
at Paris, Rome, and Brussels, of 19th October), seems to apply, if at all, 
only to the alternative Suggestion of a ‘Conference’ (which might or might 
not ultimately be entrusted with powers of decision) and even so, the con- 
ference is to be one ‘in which all the European Allies chiefly concerned 
in reparations should Participate—an expression which certainly does not 
exclude other participants. There can be no valid objection to a body whose 
functions are consultative only, including any person who is competent to 
give advice. An experienced financier of neutral nationality would obviously 
bring in a point of view which it would be folly for the deciding body to 
ignore, while conclusions which had the support of a German member 
would clearly be infinitely more valuable when an actual plan has to be 
worked out than any Mere ex parte propositions, however intelligent. 

In any Case, if the Reparation Commission appoints the Committee, it is 
for the Reparation Commission under paragraph 7 of Annex II of Part VIII 
of the Treaty to decide its composition, and though it would be difficult for me 
to fly in the face of a definite suggestion of the British Government, if there 
were one, there js nothing in the actual notes sufficiently precise to make 
my position in pressing for German and neutral members embarrassing. 


u No. 403. 


No. 417 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
Received October 27, 9 p.m.) 


No. 431 Telegraphic [C 18535 /129/18] | 
COBLENZ, October 27, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 419.1 
It appears from speech of German chancellor at Hagen on October 25th? 


1 Of October 24, This T an: ‘I have reason to believe that Berlin government are prepar- 
ing to announce their intention of forming a Rhineland Ruhr State within Reich in agree- 
ment with occupied territories. 

‘On the other hand leaders of political parties of Ruhr-Rhineland fear possibilities of 
situation in unoccupied Germany and distrusting both leaders and success of Separatist 
move now taking place are Proposing to take matters into their own hands and have 
practically decided to declare themselves ready to negotiate with interested Powers regard- 
ing future status of Rhineland and Ruhr. 

‘It is probable that their desire to negotiate with occupying Powers, Italy, Switzerland 
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that a decision was taken by German government on October 24th reversing 
or at least modifying their previous intention to declare government power- 
less to arrest course of events in occupied territory and to advise leaders in 
Rhineland and Ruhr to take matter into their own hands. At this meeting 
chancellor declared that government would give its support to occupied 
territories in every way. As a result of meeting at Hagen two committees 
for occupied territories were formed one political one economic. Doctor 
Adenauer is president of the latter. These committees will now endeavour 
to get into touch with High Commission with a view to elaborating plans 
for re-establishment of ordered politics and economic conditions in Rhine- 
land and Westphalia. I understand that a telegram has already been sent 
to French High Commissioner with a view to find out French attitude 
towards these committees and whether French High Commissioner is in 
favour of High Commission receiving these committees. I am informed that 
responsible people in Rhineland have decided not to have any relations with 
separatists in any way whatever. 

It would appear that object of proposed meeting between committees and 
High Commission is to find out in what way present separatist government 
could be got rid of. It is possible that these committees may be prepared to 
negotiate with High Commission on this point and may have intentions of 
endeavouring to effect a compromise in form of some change in present 
status of Ruhr and Rhineland. I have however at present no definite informa- 
tion on this point. 
and Holland will shortly be announced and that their proposals will take the form of a 


considered plan for establishment of Rhine-Ruhr State within German Reich.’ 
2 See No. 412. 


No. 418 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 28, 9 a.m.) 


No. 434 Telegraphic [C 18538/129/18] 
Immediate COBLENZ, October 27, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 


In view of statement in Prime Minister’s speech! to the effect that we 
cannot contemplate the breaking off of any part of Germany into a separate 
state, I should be glad of instructions as to what attitude I should adopt 
towards French on the question of Separatists outside our zone. Separatists 
have undoubtedly been helped by the French particularly with regard to 
the occupation of public buildings in Coblenz? and in several instances they 


| At Plymouth on October 25. See No. 406, n. 2. 
: 2 Lord Kilmarnock reported in Coblenz despatch No. 984 of October 29: ‘. . . much 
importance is attached to Coblenz by the French as being the administrative seat of govern- 
ment of the Rhineland; its possession by the Separatists is of considerable moral as well as 
Practical value to their cause... . French gendarmes proceeded [on the night of October 24] 
to the houses of the Oberbürgermeister of Coblenz (who was the official chiefly responsible 
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have contravened ordinances of the High Commission without any action 
having been taken by the French; note addressed by Colonel Ryan to the 
High Commission calling attention to various irregularities in this direction 
has merely elicited an acrimonious reply from the French High Commissioner 
who concludes by hinting darkly that if we press him with regard to French 
zone he will raise awkward questions respecting our own zone. He has 
evidently written this in a temper and I doubt if he will really proceed from 
words to deeds. In view, however, of the fact that it is reported in the press 
that French government have agreed to our proposal for examination of 
German capacity to pay by a committee under the auspices of the Reparations 
Commission,? it may be considered by His Majesty’s Government that it 
would be inopportune to compromise possible improved relations with 
French government by pressing too strongly our views as to their behaviour 
vis-a-vis the Separatists. I should be glad of reply if possible before Wednes- 
day* when question will come before the High Commission. 


for the stubborn resistance which had been made against the Separatists) and of certain 
other leading officials and persons in the town to a total number of seventy-five, took them 
from their beds and deported them from the town. . . . On the 25th October the police were 
disarmed and were placed under the orders of the French military authorities, who took 
upon themselves the maintenance of public order. Orders were given during the day for the 
removal of all barricades and defences that had been made by the German authorities in 
and around the public buildings, and in the evening instructions were sent that there were 
to be no special guards left for the protection of these buildings other than the usual night 
watchmen. | 

‘The situation, therefore, on Thursday night in Coblenz was that, as a result of French 
orders, the public buildings, shorn of their improvised defences, lay open to attack, the 
police were disarmed and powerless to move, and the German officials responsible for 
organising defence against the Separatists had, through French intervention, disappeared 
from the scene of action. 

‘At 9.55 p.m. a train from the direction of Diisseldorf ran into Coblenz station and dis- 
charged several hundred Separatist troops. These formed up in the station and shortly 
after 10 p.m. moved in three formed bodies through the streets, deserted in consequence of 
the curfew order except for a few German police and French patrols. The German police, 
unarmed and fixed by order to the spot where they had been posted, stood like lamp-posts, 
and the three columns, guided by French gendarmes and local Separatists, moved quickly 
without interference to their several objectives—the Rathaus, the palace and the post and 
telegraph office—liaison being maintained between the columns by a French officer in 
acar. Their attack was short and sharp; they burst through the doors and the windows, 
and, overcoming the resistance of the night watchman, captured their objective.’ 

3 See No. 415. 

+ October 31. 
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No. 419 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 28, 10.17 a.m.) > ` 


No. 266 Telegraphic [C 18543/1/18] 


ROME, October 27, 1923, 9.35 p.m. 

My telegram No. 265.1 

Italian reply? received today is to the following effect. 

Italian government consider American participation of great value and 
it seems so impossible to resolve present serious situation without co-operation 
of all concerned that American intervention—also for reasons which inspired 
it—is all the more important. 

In recent reply to Belgian Gov[ernmen]t,3 Italian Government have re- 
peated that only remedy for situation is to try and reach an agreement on a 
general scheme for settling reparations problem; and they have often sugges- 
ted that for that object conversations and understandings between the govern- 
ments supplemented by advice and labours of experts, should be resumed. 

. Their attitude towards American collaboration is therefore obvious and 
they consider common invitation for re-entry of United States into allies’ 
conversations should be issued. But as United States Government have said 
that they would take part in conference in which all Allies participate, it is 
necessary for latter first to be in agreement. Every possible difference of 
opinion as to proposed procedure should be eliminated in the interests of 
setting action afoot. 

Italian Government point out that, whilst direct participation of United 
States may produce most efficacious results, it must, on the other hand, 
avoid giving ground for justifiable preoccupation on account of complica- 
tions which might ensue from creation of legal organs interfering with 
Reparation Commission, whose competence is laid down by precise pro- 
visions of the Treaty of Versailles. 

Translation by post.? 


T Of October 26, not printed. 

2 To the proposals in No. 403. A translation of this reply of October 26, not printed, 
was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Rome despatch No. 950 of October 27, not printed 
(G 18877/1/18). 

3 See No. 388, n. 2. A translation of this reply of October 18, not printed, was communi- | 
cated to the Foreign Office by Signor Preziosi on October 24 (C 18310/1/18). 

+ Sir E. Crowe minuted (October 29): ‘I informed Signor Preziosi today that Signor 
Mussolini’s answer came as a decided disappointment. He had begun by telling us that he 
entirely shared our preference for the first of the alternative American proposals. He then 
agreed with the French Govlernmen]t to defer his definite answer till they had decided 
on the course they would adopt. In informing us of this arrangement with M. Poincaré, 
Signor Contarini declared that no doubt Signor Mussolini’s answer would be on the lines he 
had indicated to us. Now, when we receive the answer, it is seen to be not the acceptance 
of the alternative which he knew we preferred and which he first said he approved, but 
the endorsement of M. Poincaré’s answer. 
| ‘The conclusion I drew from this was, I said, that as on previous occasions Signor Musso- 
lini preferred to side with France, whilst favouring us with friendly assurances.’ 
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No. 420 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
i (Received October 27, 10 p.m.) 


No. 421 Telegraphic [C 18544/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, October 27, 1923! 

My telegram No. 418.2 

Secretary of State told me last night that he had received a telegram from 
United States Embassy in Paris? stating that it was understood that French 
Government had informed His Majesty’s Government that they agreed to 
formation of a committee of experts to enquire into question of Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations, and to evolve a plan under which such payments 
should be made provided experts were nominated by Reparation Commis- 
sion. 

I said I presumed that this condition would not prejudice United States 
offer to participate. Mr. Hughes replied that personally speaking he did not 
see why it should, but he would reserve definite expression of opinion until 
he had seen the actual text of the French reply to His Majesty’s Government.* 
He asked whether I would show him French reply if it were communicated 
to me by Your Lordship. I said that if Your Lordship thought fit to tele- 
graph French reply to me, it would no doubt be for communication to him. 

Mr. Hoover’ in conversation with Mr. Lloyd Georgef was not so happy 
about the French stipulations so that there is possibility that there will not 
be complete unanimity when question is discussed by the Cabinet. 

1 No time of despatch is recorded. 2 Of October 26, not printed. 

3 See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, p. 85. 4 See No. 415, n. 1. 

5 U.S. Secretary of Commerce. 

6 Mr. Lloyd George had left England on September 29 for a tour of Canada and the 
U.S.A. He visited Washington October 25-27. No record of this conversation has been 
traced in the Foreign Office archives. 


No. 421 


Sir E. Crowe to the French Ambassador 
[C 18514/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 27, 1923 

Very many thanks for your letter of October 23rd! in regard to Lord 
Kilmarnock’s statements respecting the railways in the British zone of 
occupied territory. 

With reference however to the understanding of Monsieur Tirard (which 
you mention in your letter) to the effect that His Majesty’s Government 
were desirous eventually of participating in any interallied company which 
may take the place of the régie, I think I ought again to emphasize—what 


1 Not printed. 
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I told you in the course of our conversation of October 19th?—that His 
Majesty’s Government are not asking and have never asked for participation 
in such a company. They have confined themselves to indicating that they 
would not in any case be able to participate in such a company without being 
assured of an adequate voice in its control, and that whether even on that 
condition they could agree to participate is an important question of principle 
which His Majesty’s Government can only decide after due consideration. 
Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 
E. CROWE 
2 See No. 404. 


No. 422 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 210 Telegraphic [C 18409/129/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 28, 1923, 1.30 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 426 (of October 25th).1 

In view of their reparation interests and of the terms of the treaty of 
Versailles, His Majesty’s Government clearly cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the possibility of the complete separation of the Rhineland from 
Germany. It is not, however, part of their policy in any way to intervene 
in these local revolutionary movements provided that the British army of 
occupation is not thereby endangered or the Rhineland agreement infringed. 

You should therefore at the moment carefully avoid giving any of these 
movements any encouragement whatever whether they are directed to the 
establishment of a separate Rhineland state independent of the Reich or of 
a federal Rhineland state within the Reich, and if your French colleague 
reverts to the subject you should make it clear that this is the attitude of 
His Majesty’s Government. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 165. Copied to Paris and Brussels. 


1 See No. 410, n. 2. 


No. 423 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 30, 9 a.m.) 
No. 438 Telegraphic [C 18690/129/18} 
COBLENZ, October 29, 1923, 7.30 p.m. 


My telegram No. 431.! 
Doctor Witte? visited [Colonel Ryan] this morning to inform him of 


latest developments in situation. 
t No. 417. 2 Cologne delegate of the Red Cross in the occupied territory. 
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The two committees communicated yesterday with French High Com- 
missioner with a view to opening negotiations with him and were given reply 
that he was too busy at the moment to receive them; by that they were not 
to regard this as a refusal on his part to negotiate. As French High Com- 
missioner is leaving this afternoon for Paris it would seem probable that he 
wishes to discuss question with his government. 

Last night meeting was held in Cologne by political and industrial leaders 
including Doctors Adena[uJer and Silverberg to consider situation. Every- 
one present was very depressed in view of apparent refusal of French to 
negotiate. All were of opinion that if chaos were to be avoided an immediate 
change in status of Rhineland must be made. 

German Government has now given its consent to formation of a Rhine- 
land State within Reich and to negotiations being carried on by committees 
with High Commission to this end. They are prepared to make large con- 
cessions to meet French views, to guarantee co-operation of industry in 
payment of reparations and to work with those present separatist leaders who 
are respectable. They only make two conditions, (a) that French should not 
insist that negotiations should take place on basis of an independent Rhine- 
land (this is essential as neither will German Government agree nor popula- 
tion follow them if negotiations end in complete separation of occupied 
territories from Germany) (b) that they shall be allowed before negotiations 
are made public to announce that they are being carried on with German 
Government. 

They cannot acquiesce in being labelled as revolutionary traitors—an 
epithet which will cause them to lose all their standing with population. 
All classes in Rhineland including business, industrial and agricultural 
workers and clergy are of opinion that immediate change cannot be 
avoided. Trades unions alone are not in complete sympathy but foelng 3 is 
that they will come round. 

Doctor Witte concluded by saying that public opinion of Rhineland was 
much depressed by fact that England had made no announcement of her 
views as to separatist movement and appeared to have washed her hands of 
occupied territory. He was referred to Prime Minister’s speech.3 

3 See No. 418, n. 1. 


No. 424 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 30, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 960 Telegraphic: by bag [C 18637/313/18] 


PARIS, October 29, 1923 


Your Lordship’s telegrams Nos. 353! and 3592 of October 15th and October 
25th respectively, regarding liquidation of steel stocks in the Ruhr. 


1 No. 394. 
2 This ran: ‘Today’s “Times” states that French government informed us some days 
ago that precautions would be taken against sudden throwing of Ruhr steel on world markets. 
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I have received a note from the Ministry for Foreign Affairs stating that 
Belgian and French governments would be happy if a British expert could 
proceed to the Ruhr and concert with the engineers of the inter-allied 
mission for factories and mines (M.I.C.U.M.) in order to satisfy himself that 
all precautions are being taken by the Belgian and French governments, not 
only in the interests of allied industry, and even in the interest of German 
industrials, in order to prevent a collapse of prices and resultant economic 
crisis. 

‘This report is not understood since no reply to your representations to French govern- 
ment on this subject has been received other than M. Poincaré’s observations reported in 
your telegram No. 941 [No. 400] (of October 17th). 

‘Please press French government for immediate reply to proposals contained in my 
telegram No. 353 [No. 394].’ 


No. 425 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3611 Telegraphic [C 18733/129/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1923, 2.30 p.m. 


(Separatist movement in Germany.) 

My telegram to Lord Kilmarnock No. 210 (of October 28th).2 

In view of the situation created by the Separatist movement in the Rhine- 
land and other parts of Germany, His Majesty’s Government feel it incum- 
bent upon them, as signatories of the treaty of Versailles, to call the serious 
attention of their allies to the grave consequences which would follow from 
the setting up of independent sovereign states carved out of territories 
within the existing frontiers of Germany. 

Such a disruption of the Reich would materially affect the status of 
Germany as a contracting party to the treaty, so much so that in certain 
important respects the latter would automatically cease to operate, and 
would require complete revision. 

It would therefore in the absence of any fresh agreement be both inconsis- 
tent with the treaty obligations, and contrary to the interests of the allied 
signatories of the treaty of Versailles to recognize any such independent 
Sovereign states, and the attempt to constitute them should receive no 
countenance. 

His Majesty’s Government trust that the government to which you are 
accredited will find itself in agreement with them on this point. 

I request Your Excellency/you to make a verbal communication in the 
above sense to the Minister for F oreign Affairs. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 166 and Washington No. 313. 

t No. 361 to Paris, No. 114 to Brussels, and No. 269 to Rome. 
2 No. 422. 
3 This word was omitted in transmission. See No. 436, n. 1, and No. 463, below. 
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No. 426 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3621 Telegraphic [C 18741 [1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, October 30, 1923, 3 p.m. 


The French, Italian and Belgian governments having formally intimated 
their assent to the setting up by the Reparation Commission of an advisory 
committee on which America will be represented,? His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose that this decision be now officially notified to the United States 
government by a joint communication to be made to the State Department 
by the representatives of the four allied powers at Washington. 

I request Your Excellency accordingly to submit for the approval of the 
government to which you are accredited the following draft telegram which 
His Majesty’s Government suggest should be addressed mutatis mutandis 
to the four allied representatives at Washington by their respective govern- 
ments. 

Please concert with your French/Italian/Belgian colleague to make a joint 
communication to the United States government in the following terms:— 


‘The allied governments of France, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium have 
noted with the utmost satisfaction that the United States government are 
favourable to the principle of American participation in an economic 
enquiry through an advisory body to be appointed by the Reparation Com- 
mission for the purpose of considering Germany’s capacity to pay, and of 
making recommendations as to an appropriate financial plan for securing 
such payment. 

‘The four allied governments are unanimous in thinking that such an 
economic enquiry is most desirable and that its value would be greatly 
increased by the participation of an American expert whose co-operation 
would be most highly appreciated. They accordingly propose to invite the 
Reparation Commission forthwith to set up an advisory committee under 
the powers conferred upon the commission by clause 7 of annex IT to part 
VIII of the treaty of Versailles, and they will be grateful if the United 
States government will authorize the unofficial American delegate to the 
Reparation Commission to designate the proposed American members of 
the Committee.’ 

t No, 362 to Paris, No. 270 to Rome, and No. 115 to Brussels. 
2 See Nos. 415, 419, and 409, respectively. 
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No. 427 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 31, 9 a.m.) 


No. 234 Telegraphic [C 18718/129/18] 


Confidential BRUSSELS, October 30, 1923, 9.35 p-m. 


As Minister for Foreign Affairs had recently said that His Majesty’s 
Government gave no indication of their views about Rhineland Separatism 
I said to him this morning that he could no longer sustain such a statement 
in view of Prime Minister’s speech at Plymouth. He agreed and said that 
purpose of his representation at Paris and London on October 24th? to the 
effect that any change in status of Rhineland was a matter for inter-allied 
discussion was largely to guard against danger of French calling on Belgians 
to join them in dealing with situation apart from other allies. 

General sense of M. Jaspar’s remarks to me was most critical of Separatist 
movement as now conducted. Belgian government had again sent orders 
to their agents in Rhineland to maintain strict neutrality between opposing 
factions. I rather gathered that Belgian government have been experiencing 
some difficulty in keeping their military officers, especially subordinate ones 
who read Nationalist newspapers, in line with their policy of neutrality. 

I observed to Minister for Foreign Affairs that no impartial person could 
believe it possible for people under foreign occupation such as now exists 
in Rhineland to pronounce themselves freely and candidly regarding their 
political future. 


t See No. 406, n. 2. 

2 In Foreign Office despatch No. 1119 of October 24 to Brussels Lord Curzon had 
reported: 

‘The Belgian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon to make representations on 
a variety of subjects. He first alluded to the Separatist movement that had broken out a 
few days ago in Aix-la-Chapelle, and he told me that, had this revolution assumed serious 
dimensions, he had instructions from his Government to propose a conference between the 
French, Belgians, and ourselves as to the attitude we should adopt towards it. His own 
Government, he added, was entirely opposed to any movement of this description, and in- 
deed to any disruption of the German Reich, and at no time had the Belgian Ministers, or 
the Belgian generals, given any encouragement to any such tendencies. The news, however, 
that appeared in the papers today as to the probable, if not the actual, suppression of the 
movement at Aix-la-Chapelle had probably rendered his representation out of date; still . 
he would like to know whether, in the event of similar movements assuming a serious aspect 
elsewhere, we would be disposed to accept the Belgian suggestion of a conference. 

‘I replied that our views about the disruption of Germany were identical with his own 
but that we did not consider it any part of our business to interfere in these local revolutions, 
provided our own forces were not attacked. While I thought it quite right that we should 
exchange opinions with our Allies, it seemed to me that in all probability this could be 
done in the ordinary way by friendly conversations, rather than by summoning a special 
conference for the purpose.’ 
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No. 428 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
: (Received November 2, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 235 Telegraphic: by bag [C 18853/1/18] 
Very confidential BRUSSELS, October 30, 1923 


Minister for Foreign Affairs tells me that American Secretary of State 
has expressed to Belgian Chargé d’Affaires at Washington his lively satis- 
faction at line taken by Belgian Government in Paris as regards invitation 
to United States Government to take part in reparation discussions. 

M. Jaspar said that M. Poincaré had shown marked ill-humour with the 
Belgian Government for having ‘forced his hand’ by deciding on a course 
of action without previously concerting with him. It appeared that M. 
Poincaré first intended to negative both alternatives! put forward by His 
Majesty’s Government, on the ground that passive resistance had not 
effectively ceased. Owing to the Belgian decision, the French Cabinet 
Council had to be summoned a day earlier than was intended, and M. 
Poincaré had then told his colleagues that, if French Government refused 
both alternatives, they would be alone in so doing as the Belgian Government 
were resolved to inform His Majesty’s Government that they accepted one 
of them. 


1 See No. 403. 


No. 429 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 215 Telegraphic [C 18657/129/78] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, October 31, 1923, I p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 431,' 434,2 4383 and 440.4 
My telegrams Nos. 2105 to you and 3616 to Paris of today [sic] will have 
shown you the policy of His Majesty’s Government with regard both to 
separatist movement and to the general question of the disruption of Germany. 
But your later telegrams bring up a fresh aspect not covered by the above 
instructions, namely, the formation with the consent of the German govern- 
ment of a Rhineland state within the Reich. 
It is not clear to me how the High Commission can have any status in 
a matter of this kind so long as safety of the armies of occupation is not in- 
volved. If local political parties in the Rhineland acting by constitutional 
means and with consent of Reich government establish separate state within 
the Reich, why should High Commission come into the matter at all? It 
1 No. 417. 2 No. 418. 3 No. 423. 
. 4 Of October 29, not printed. 5 No. 422. 6 No. 425. 
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can hardly involve question of the application of the Treaty, for the allied 
powers deal with the government of the Reich alone in matters of treaty 
application. There seems no more reason to discuss enforcement of repara- 
tion or other clauses of treaty with a state constituted within the Reich in 
the Rhineland than with Bavaria or Saxony. 

On the information at my disposal, it therefore seems better that High 
Commission should not get drawn into any local negotiations such as 
apparently are now contemplated; and you should take this line if your 
colleagues bring the matter up. But the matter is not clear to me and if I 
misunderstand the scope of the contemplated negotiations, you will doubtless 
let me know. 

His Majesty’s Government do, however, feel most strongly that it is not 
in accordance with the Rhineland agreement that. the present ‘provisional 
separatist administration’ (see your despatch No. 979)7 now installed at 
Coblenz should continue to issue decrees and to enjoy armed support in 
violation of the Rhineland agreement. 

You should therefore place these considerations before your colleagues 
and press for the re-arming of the German police force in accordance with 
the provisions of article 21 of ordinance 3 and for the disarming by the 
German police force of all unauthorised persons if necessary with the support 
of the occupation authorities. 

Copied to Paris and Brussels. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 168, Rome No. 271. 


7 Of October 27, not printed. This forwarded a list of the provisional Separatist Govern- 
ment at Coblenz, headed by Herr Matthes and Dr. Dorten. 


No. 430 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 1, 9 a.m.) 


No. 445 Telegraphic [C 18833/129/18] 


COBLENZ, October 31, 1923, 8 p.m. 
I have seen French High Commissioner on his return from Paris. He said 
that he had no fresh instructions but the President of that Council had repeated 
that official attitude of French government towards Separatist movement 
was one of neutrality and that he must do his best to deal with situation as 
it developed. 
French High Commissioner had seen in Havas report of step taken in 
Paris, Brussels and Rome in accordance with your telegram No. 361 to 
Paris! and as this account did not appear to be entirely accurate I read to 


him text of communication. I have also informed my Belgian and Italian 
colleagues, 


1 No. 425. 
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In the course of further conversation which he asked me to regard as 
strictly private and confidential he outlined his general views of situation 
with considerable frankness and animation. He said that his own position 
was most embarrassing as public opinion in France including press, deputies, 
etc. was taking it for granted that new Rhineland Republic was established 
fact and that government were actually exercising power with properly 
constituted Ministers. This rendered it very difficult for him to appear to 
do anything against movement which he seemed to recognise did not possess 
any appreciable stability. His own idea was to endeavour to bring about 
compromise between leaders of present movement and those whom he 
termed ‘legalists’, i.e. more reputable elements represented in part by com- 
mittees? in Cologne. He must however avoid impression that such a coalition 
between movements was merely camouflage to maintain status quo. He 
seems to think he could go as far as to agree to maintenance of a somewhat 
tenuous connection with Reich.3 In fact his attitude seemed to be very 


much as described in Colonel Ryan’s telegram No. 426.4- He protested that 

2 See No. 417. 

3 In Coblenz despatch No. 997 of October 31, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘. . . con- 
siderable interest has been aroused during the last few days by a political movement in the 
Palatinate. As far as I can gather, what actually occurred is as follows :— 

‘A number of Social-Democratic leaders in the Palatinate, apparently supported by the 
majority of their party, decided, in view of Bavaria’s unruly attitude towards the Central 
Government, to avoid what they considered the possibility of a treasonable severance from 
the Reich, and to work for an independent Palatinate within the frame of the Central 
Government. 

‘This movement was undoubtedly quite apart from, and had nothing in common with, 
the different Separatist movements led by Deckers, Matthes, Dorten and their friends. 

‘The next step in the development of the situation was taken by General de Metz, the 
chief delegate of the High Commission in the Palatinate, who, having learnt the attitude of 
the Social Democrats, instructed Major Louis to propose the creation of an autonomous 
Palatinate at a meeting of the Kreistag which took place on the 24th instant. As this pro- 
posal appeared to signify the creation of a State independent of the Reich, the motion was 
lost, the Social Democrats themselves voting against it. General de Metz then called a 
meeting of the representatives of trade, industry and employees’ unions and explained to 
them that by an unfortunate slip in translation Major Louis’s declaration had been mis- 
understood. The statement read by Major Louis should have been identical with the 
expressed wish of the Social Democrats who had definitely demanded that the Palatinate, 
if it became autonomous, should remain with the Reich. At this point the Social Democrats 
interrupted with the declaration that they would never vote for an autonomous Rhineland 
on any other terms. 

‘The Kreistag was given until Friday, the 26th October, to come to a definite decision, 
and in the interval it became quite clear that the Socialists would stand firm on their atti- 
tude, and that the bourgeois parties were against any autonomous movement, in the opinion 
that it would be at once used by France to her own interests. 

‘On the 26th, at 4 o’clock, the representatives of the Palatinate parties were again 
summoned by General de Metz, who declared that the Social Democratic leaders had 
informed him that they wished to take no further action. He asked if any present had any 
proposal to make with regard to the creation of a Provisional Government. On receiving 
no reply he declared solemnly that he, personally, would pursue the matter no further, as 
he was forbidden to do so by the Treaty of Versailles, and he was determined to maintain 
the policy which he had held for five years, namely, no interference in political matters.’ . 


+ See No. 410, n. 2. 
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he was genuinely anxious to find a solution which would afford outlet from 
dangers of present situation and indicated that the sooner this could be 
achieved the better.+ 


. No. 431 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 1, 9 a.m.) 


No. 271 Telegraphic [C 18780/1/18] 


ROME, October 31, 1923, 8.20 p.m. 
My telegram No. 266.1 
Secretary General asked me this evening to . . .2 Your Lordship that 
Italian government are concerned to hear from their chargé d’affaires in 
London that you were disappointed with the terms of Italian reply.3 
He said that the President of the Council still adhered to his preference 
for the first of the alternative proposals as reported in my telegram No. 2614 
and would have preferred that only the first proposal should have been put 
forward. But Italian reply had been drafted with the knowledge of the 
French answer and that the French government would only accept the 
second proposal and also with the idea that His Majesty’s Government had 
consequently dropped the first proposal. Italian reply should be read in this 
light. Chargé d’affaires has been instructed to explain the matter in London.’ 


t No. 410. 2 The text is here uncertain. 
3 See No. 419, n. 4. 4 See No. 406, n. 5. 5 See No. 435, below. 


No. 432 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received October 31, 12 a.m.) 


No. 967 Telegraphic: by telephone [C 18778/1/18] 


PARIS, October 31, 1923 

Your telegram No. 362.1 

I addressed a note? to the President of the Council as instructed and I have 
received a reply} in which M. Poincaré states that he agrees to the draft. 
telegrams which His Majesty’s Government suggest should be addressed to 
the four allied representatives at Washington by their respective govern- 
ments subject to certain amendments in the second paragraph thereof. 

The second paragraph would thus read as follows. ‘The allied govern- 
ments of France, Great Britain, Italy and Belgium have noted with the 
utmost satisfaction that the United States government are favourable to the 

1 No. 426. 

2 OF October 31, not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 

3 A copy of this note of October 31 was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris 
despatch No, 2479 of November 1, not printed. 
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principle of American participation in an economic enquiry through an 
advisory body to be appointed by the Reparation Commission for the purpose 
of considering within the scope of the authority of that commission Germany’s 
present capacity to pay and of making recommendations as to an appropriate 


financial plan for securing such payment.’ 
M. Poincaré enquires whether His Majesty’s Government agree to these 


amendments.* 

4 Ina letter of October 31 to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain, 
Sir J. Bradbury stated: “To my mind, the crucial question in regard to the proposed Com- 
mittee of Experts to consider German capacity of payment is, whether it is to have power to 
make recommendations for the cancellation of part of the German reparation debt, in the 
event of its coming to the conclusion that such cancellation is necessary to enable Germany 
to recover her financial equilibrium and be in a position to pay the remainder, 

‘It seems to me essential that this question should be settled in the affirmative without 
any possibility of subsequent cavil, before the Committee commences its labours. 

‘Monsieur Poincaré . . . has the appearance of claiming that under the provisions of the 
Treaty no Committee appointed by the Reparation Commission has power to make such 
a recommendation. . .. I have just received a visit from Logan, who showed me in strict 
confidence a cable received from Hughes expressing in very emphatic terms the view that 
the contention that the Treaty can operate to prevent a Committee of the Reparation 
Commission making recommendations for the cancellation of the German reparation debt, in 
whole or in part, is absurd, and saying that if the French government really hold this view, 
they can easily be shown to be wrong. I gather that the French government is being made 
aware of the strong views of Washington on this subject. ... 

‘There ought, therefore, to be a very good chance of getting M. Poincaré to admit that 
the Reparation Commission can, ifit sees fit, authorise the Committee to make recommenda- 
tions on the subject of the total debt. As, however, France has very firmly said in advance 
that she will exercise her undoubted Treaty veto on the carrying out of any such suggestions - 
in the event of their being made, it will obviously be very difficult for the French Delegate 
on the Reparation Commission to concur in an express invitation to make them being 
included in the terms of reference, while if such an express invitation is not included in the 
terms of reference, it will be difficult for the French member or members of the Committee 
to consent to discuss them without implying either disrespect for their own government, or 
desire to waste their own time. A practical way out of these lines is, however, not impossible, 
though in form it makes either France, or the Commission, or the Committee, if not all 
three, look very ridiculous. 

‘If it becomes necessary to ask the Reparation Commission for a formal interpretation of 
the articles and clauses relating to their own powers and those of committees appointed by 
them, there ought to be no serious difficulty in securing a unanimous declaration of the 
legality of comprehensive terms of reference for a purely consultative committee.’ 


No. 433 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 2, 9 a.m.) 


No. 449 Telegraphic [C 18882/129/18] 


COBLENZ, November 1, 1923, 9 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 215.1 
While establishment of Rhineland as a federal state within the Reich is 


1 No. 429. 
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in principle a purely German internal question, force of circumstances is 
causing both German government and local population ‘to neglect strictly 
constitutional methods of solution. | 

Public here feels powerless to overthrow Separatists in view of support 
given by French authorities and troops and after experience of past month 
they have no confidence in Central government being able to intervene 
effectively and to prevent the chaos which they are convinced is imminent. 
Therefore although establishment of this state in principle concerns Germany 
alone they are convinced it is only through direct negotiations of authorities 
on the spot that provisional government can be upset and restoration of 
ordered conditions secured. It is not therefore because High Commission 
has any status in this question but because it is the supreme representative 
of the allied governments in occupied territories that they wish to open 
negotiations with it. I have no direct information as to considerations which 
are now guiding German government in this matter but I believe them to 
be as follows:— 


(a) To safeguard its position especially vis-à-vis Prussia German govern- 
ment would prefer that initiative be taken in occupied territories. It would 
be difficult for German government to open negotiations over the head of 
Prussia which so far as I know has not given its consent. 

(b) Negotiations undertaken on initiative of German government would 
arouse great suspicion in France and their success would be prejudiced from 
the outset. 

(c) Matter being an internal German question is not a proper one for 
negotiation between German government and the allies. France has more- 
over up to now refused to enter into negotiations with German government. 


Negotiations as proposed are only intended to cover the form of the new 
state and the nature of the bonds between it and central government. It is 
not intended, I think, to enter into any separate reparation agreement; 
object of assurance as to co-operation of industry in payment of reparations 
was to remove any suspicion that establishment of new state was a means of 
evading obligations of treaty. 

In view of situation described above it seems to me that only hope of 
getting rid of present undesirable Separatist junta, failing its collapse, is 
through negotiations on the spot by means of which French may be induced. 
to give their support to a compromise with a more reputable movement which 
has the sanction of German government. 


2 Lord Curzon replied (Foreign Office telegram No. 221 of November 4): ‘Your tele- 
gram No. 449 strengthens His Majesty’s Government in the view that it is not for the High 
Commission to negotiate or to intervene in any negotiations that are already afoot for the 
establishment of a new state within the Reich. 

‘I am repeating your telegrams to Paris and in forwarding to Lord Crewe a copy of your 
despatches Nos. 984 [see No. 418, n. 2] and 1004 [see No. 447, n. 4, below], am instructing 
him to make a representation to the President of the Council [see No. 447, n. 1, below].’ 
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No. 434 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 363 Telegraphic [C 18778/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 1, 1923, 9.45 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 967 (of October 31st).! 

His Majesty’s Government are much gratified at the French acceptance 
of the general procedure recommended by them for inviting American 
co-operation in proposed enquiry. 

While we were considering M. Poincaré’s suggested amendments of second 
paragraph, Belgian reply was received? agreeing to our text subject to sub- 
stitution in first paragraph of ‘Considering question of Germany’s capacity 
to make reparations’ for ‘considering Germany’s capacity to pay’ and 
elimination of the word ‘such’ before ‘payment’ in same sentence. We think 
that the Belgian view is correct, since their proposal is one to reproduce in 
the allied invitation to the American government the exact words which 
were used both by Mr. Hughes in his memorandum of October 1[5]th? 
offering to co-operate, and by us in our original proposal commending that 
offer to the allies. On the other hand the introduction of the word ‘present’s 
now proposed by M. Poincaré might cause America to say that the powers 
are shifting the ground upon which she agreed to come in, besides raising 
an entirely fresh issue upon which His Majesty’s Government would greatly 
regret to find themselves in disagreement with M. Poincaré. This is a situa- 
tion which, while matters are still in limine, we are most anxious to avoid. 


1 No. 432. 

2 Brussels telegram No. 236 of November 1, not printed. : 

3 See No. 399, n. 2. 4 See No. 403. 

5 Sir J. Bradbury commented in a letter of November 1 to the Chancellor of the Ex- 


chequer, Mr. Neville Chamberlain: ‘The intention of introducing the word is undoubtedly 


to prevent the Committee from making any recommendations for a permanent modification 
of the Schedule of Payments [of May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85], 
or a reduction of the total of the capital liability of Germany as determined by the Repara- 
tion Commission under Article 233 of the Treaty. 

‘If the French suggestion is accepted by us and the United States, and the enquiry set up 
on terms of reference so limited, I personally am convinced that it can lead to no practical 
result beyond a further waste of time, and I should find it very difficult to support a proposal 
for an enquiry of this character in the Reparation Commission.... If in fact a Committee 
of Experts is set up by the Reparation Commission to consider what is the capacity of 
Germany “‘in the conditions and circumstances prevailing at the present time”, it seems to 
me obvious that the effect will be to focus the attention of the Committee upon the causes 
which are affecting that capacity at the present moment, e.g., the chaotic state of German 
internal finance and currency, and the confusion created by the Franco-Belgian military 
occupation of the Ruhr and passive resistance to that occupation, which has been going on 
for the last nine months. . .. That a committee with such a reference would be able to 
avoid considering the question of how the French and Belgians came to be in the Ruhr, and 
of their title to stay there, seems to me to be almost inconceivable, unless, indeed, they were 
prepared to limit their report on the capacity of Germany in existing conditions to the 
single word “nil’’—a judgment for which, I believe, some support can be found in recent 
utterances of the French President of the Council.’ 
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We would also deprecate the addition of the words ‘within the scope of 
the authority of the Commission’, because they suggest that the Reparation 
Commission need to be reminded. not to exceed their powers—a reproach for 
which there does not appear to be any justification. 

We hope therefore that M. Poincaré, to whom you should at once point 
out these considerations. in the most courteous and friendly manner, will 
join us in accepting the Belgian proposal forthwith and will thus enable the 
allied governments to set in motion with the least possible delay the machinery 
of international action. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 117 and Rome No. 274.6 


6 In a further telegram, No. 275 of November 1, Lord Curzon instructed Sir R. Graham 
as follows: ‘Please communicate substance [of telegram No. 274] at once to Minister for 
Foreign Affairs and urge him most earnestly to support views of His Majesty’s Government 
and signify his assent to the text of proposed telegram to Washington as amended by the 
Belgian government with the least possible delay, so that the Advisory Committee can be 
promptly constituted.’ 

Sir R. Graham replied (Rome telegram No. 273 of November 3): ‘Italian government 
have no objection to amendments proposed by Belgian government and are informing 
Italian Ambassador at Paris accordingly with a view to his facilitating arrival at a common 


agreement.’ 


No. 435 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the Italian Chargé d’ Affaires 
[C 18896/7 [18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November I, 1923 


The Italian Chargé d’Affaires called upon me this evening. He read to 
me a telegram from M. Mussolini! in which he was instructed to express 
sincere regret that his decision to accept the second of the two alternative 
modes of enquiring into the reparation question had apparently not been 
fully understood by His Majesty’s Government.” 

He desired to explain that he had been quite sincere in stating to Sir 
Ronald Graham his preference for the first alternative proposal. He still 
held the same view, but he was influenced by his impression that the accept- 
ance by the United States of the principle of American participation in the | 
enquiry had been dependent on such participation being invited unanimously 
by the Allies. He therefore considered it of overriding importance not to 
commit himself to a course which would not be conducive to unanimity, and 
it was entirely in consequence of M. Poincaré’s clear intimation that he 
would in no case accept a conference of the Allies? that M. Mussolini 
reluctantly decided in favour of the advisory committee of the Reparation 
Commission. 


1 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
2 See Nos. 419, n. 4 and 431. 
3 See No. 415. 
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I thanked Signor Preziosi for his communication, which was couched in 
very friendly terms. 

The Chargé d’Affaires then told me that the Italian member of the Repara- 
tion Commission had been in communication with Sir John Bradbury on 
the subject of the proposed advisory committee,4 and he begged that the 
British delegate might receive instructions to continue to consult and concert 
with his Italian colleague as to the attitude which should be adopted. He 
said that he was not quite sure whether the views expressed by Sir John 
Bradbury would entirely recommend themselves to the Italian Government, 
but it would clearly be advisable that the British and Italian views should 
be harmonised, and this could best be done by direct communication 
between the British and Italian members of the Reparation Commission. 
I replied that there would be no need for us to give any direction to Sir John 
Bradbury, even if it were technically open to us to do so. As a matter of 
fact, I said, Signor Preziosi was no doubt well aware how jealous the Repara- 
tion Commission were in maintaining their position as an independent and 
quasi-judicial body. We, on our part, were always careful to respect their 
position, and whatever views Sir John Bradbury might have expressed to his 
Italian colleague must be considered as his own, and not spoken in pursuance 
of instructions from us. Sir John Bradbury could, however, be relied upon 
to continue consulting his Italian colleague, as I knew that this was entirely 
in accordance with his own inclinations. It was, I thought, not at all 
desirable that anything should be done which could give rise to the suspicion 
that the British and Italian delegates are in a kind of conspiracy to oppose 
the French. 

Signor Preziosi said that there were three points specially raised by Sir 
John Bradbury. One was his desire to see the American member of the 
advisory committee made chairman; the second was his proposal that the 
nomination of a German member of the committee should be insisted upon; 
and the third was the selection of a neutral to be also a member of the 
committee. 

Signor Preziosi thought it was doubtful how far the French would agree 
on any of these three points; and, since it seemed so important that the com- 
mittee should work harmoniously and, if possible, unanimously, it might be 
judicious to defer to French views, should they be opposed to Sir John 
Bradbury’s ideas. I told Signor. Preziosi that I ventured to differ from this 
view, for this reason: presumably Sir John Bradbury would argue that it was 
of the utmost importance to invest the proposed committee with as much 
authority as possible, and to give it the most impartial character; an opinion 
so expressed and honestly argued might make an impression on the Repara- 
tion Commission, and, even if the French member should make opposition, 
it seemed to me quite possible that, on a point of this kind, the Belgian 
member might see his way to side with his other colleagues against France, 
especially if those colleagues comprised not only the British and American, 
but also the Italian member. I thought that I might even go so far as to 


+ See No. 416. 
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suggest that if the French member. found himself opposed by the united 
front of all his colleagues in the commission, he might himself come round. 
I should, therefore, be inclined to deprecate the attitude of assuming that 
the French opinion must necessarily carry the day. I repeated, however, 
that this was a matter which ought to be debated and decided in the Repara- 
tion Commission itself; all I desired to do was to explain to Signor Preziosi 
the way in which the question that he had raised presented itself to my mind, 
and I begged him to understand that I was expressing a purely personal 
opinion. 


E. A. C. 


No. 436 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 3, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 972 Telegraphic: by bag [C 18935/129]18] 


PARIS, November 2, 1923 
My telegram No. 964 of October grst.! 

Reply of the French government on the subject of the Rhineland move- 
ment? has just been received. Text goes to you in my despatch No. 2488 of 
tonight.3 

Note states that French government are absolutely foreign to the move- 
ment, and that their representatives have confined themselves to main- 
taining order while leaving free disposal of themselves to the Rhineland 
population in accordance with a principle recognised by England as well 
as by France. French government do not intend to depart from this attitude. 

Note proceeds to argue the legal question at length, stating that the 
French government see no reason why the spontaneous constitution of 
independent states in Germany should necessitate a revision of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 


! This ran: ‘Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen handed to Monsieur Peretti this afternoon 
a note as instructed [see No. 425]. : 7 

‘After reading it Monsieur Peretti remarked that the French Government had no interest 
in the movement (“Nous n’y sommes pour rien”) [and] that they were even much distressed 
that it had taken place. Naturally the population of the Rhineland must be allowed to 
exercise self-determination but it appeared that the Rhinelanders were not Separatists. 

‘Monsieur Peretti showed evident dissatisfaction with the Rhineland affair and intimated 
that there would be no difficulty in securing Monsieur Poincaré’s agreement with the note.’ 

Sir E. Crowe minuted (November 1): ‘I think it is a pity that instead of Lord Crewe’s 
making the verbal communication which our tel[egram] No. 361 [No. 425] instructed him 
to make, he [Lord Crewe] let Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen hand a note to M. Peretti. A con- 
versation with M. Poincaré would have enabled Lord Crewe to get something more valuable 
than the irresponsible remarks of M. Peretti, whose argument that the Rhinelanders must 
be allowed to exercise the right of self-determination entirely ignores our point that unless 
the treaty of Versailles is to go, the Allies cannot countenance the setting up of separate 
independent States.’ 

2 See No, 425. 3 Not printed (C 18941/129/18). 
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No. 437 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 3, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 432 Telegraphic [C 18055/r/18] 


WASHINGTON, November 2, 1923 

My immediately preceding telegram.” 

Though Secretary of State is obviously worried over M. Poincaré[’s] 
conditions? I think he would be most reluctant to withdraw from participa- 
tion and his pessimistic utterances to press representatives yesterday evening 
were possibly for French consumption. 

As he told me yesterday (as reported in my telegram No. 429)4 he impressed 
upon French Chargé d’Affaires his hope that M. Poincaré would not block 
enquiry by imposing conditions additional to those under which United 
States government originally agreed to participate. 

He appears to be uncertain as to how far M. Poincaré’s public utterances 
are meant for French home consumption or whether they reflect French 
official attitude, and I gather that he has received but little information from 
United States Embassy in Paris. 

It would be helpful if I could be informed what French official attitude is 
with regard to conditions respecting scope and powers of commission of 
enquiry as expounded by M. Poincaré in his speeches. : 


1 The time of despatch is not recorded. 

2 Of November 2, not printed. 3 See No. 432. 

4 Of November 1. Mr. Chilton stated: ‘Secretary of State told me this morning he was 
still somewhat in the dark as to what was going on with regard to reparations question and 
reiterated his anxiety to see text of French reply to His Majesty’s Government [see 


No. 432, n. 3]? 


No. 438 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 2, 7 p.m.) 


No. 238 Telegraphic [C 18937/1/18] 


Confidential BRUSSELS, November 2, 1923, 4.45 p.m. 


I communicated this morning to Minister for Foreign Affairs information 
contained in your telegram No. 118.1 While waiting in his ante room with 
my American colleague? we heard high pitched voices in His Excellency’s 


1 Of November 1, This ran: ‘His Majesty’s Government are much gratified at accep- 
tance of their form of invitation to America by Belgian government and cordially acquiesce 
in amendments suggested by them [see No. 434]. We are strongly recommending these to 
French and Italian governments, feeling that the alterations proposed by M. Poincaré [see 
No. 432] ... which we could not accept, may provoke contention in the initial stage, and 
deter the American government from coming in.’ 

2 Mr. H. P. Fletcher. 
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room. When I saw him he told me he had just had a violent scene with 
French Ambassador who had said ‘I see clearly that for the last week or 
two things have not been going well between our two governments.’ M. 
Jaspar had retorted that Belgian government entirely refused to take 
responsibility of in any way deterring United States government in such 
grave circumstances from participating in a discussion which might help 
Europe out of its difficulties. 

Minister for Foreign Affairs showed no sign of failing to stick to his guns. 

I used language which I hoped will, if necessary, stiffen his resolve pointing 
out eminent reasonableness of Belgian amendments which had been cordially 
accepted by Your Lordship. 

General attitude of my American colleague here is, I think, very helpful. 


No. 439 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 3, 5.30 p.m.) 


No. 454 Telegraphic [C rg009/129/18] 
COBLENZ, November 3, 1923, 4.05 p.m. 


I have received a written communication under heading ‘provisional 
government of Rhenish Republic’ transmitting a so-called ‘protocol of 
Cabinet of Rhenish government’. I am returning it addressed personally 
to the signatories with an intimation that I am unable to receive communica- 
tion from an unrecognised body. 

Protocol is interesting as it states that provisional government is ready to 
discuss question of a federal state which shows weakening in their attitude. 


1 Lord Kilmarnock transmitted a translation of this protocol of November 3 and a copy 
of his reply of the same day to the Foreign Office in Coblenz despatch No. 1019 of 
November 3, not printed. 


No. 440 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 326 Telegraphic [C 19055/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 3, 1923, 3 p.m. 

From telegrams repeated to you! exact position will be clear with regard 
to the invitation to America to join in the reparation enquiry. 

1! These telegrams (Nos. 426, 432, 434, 434, n. 2, 438, 438, n. 1, and Rome telegram 
No. 272 of November 1 and Brussels telegram No. 237 of November 2, not printed) were 
not repeated at the time, but on November 3, on instructions from Lord Curzon who had 
minuted (November 2): ‘I am greatly surprised to see that our 363 to Lord Crewe [No. 434] 


Was not repeated to Washington. Surely this is a bad blunder. We ought to keep U.S.A. 
informed. Do so at once.’ 
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Basing your remarks on these telegrams you should inform state depart- 
ment frankly and fully of the attitude of the various governments up to date, 
and should state that your instructions are to continue in the closest touch 
with them, and to keep them informed of developments as they occur. 

Future telegrams on the subject will be repeated to you for this purpose. 

Repeated to Paris No. 367, Brussels No. 120 and Rome No. 277. 


No. 441 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 368! Telegraphic [C 19054[1 [18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, JVovember 3, 1923, 5 p.m. 


Reparation enquiry by Advisory Committee. 

Italian Embassy have just notified me? that Italian government agree to 
British draft of proposed invitation to the United States government as 
amended by Belgium,’ and that the Italian Ambassador in Paris has been 
instructed to support Lord Crewe in his representations to the French 
government on the subject. 

1 No. 368 to Paris; No. 121 to Brussels; No. 278 to Rome; No. 327 to Washington. 

2 In a minute of November 3, Mr. Lampson reported: ‘M. Taliani, of the Italian 
Embassy, called this morning to say that M. Mussolini fully shared our view that the 
Belgian amendments in the invitation to the American Government should be adopted. 
And he had telegraphed to the Italian Ambassador at Paris to support Lord Crewe’s 
representations.’ 

3 See Nos. 426 and 434. 


No. 442 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 3, 6.45 p.m.) 


No. 973 Telegraphic [C 19000/1/r18] 


PARIS, November 3, 1923, 3 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 363. 
The president of the Council could not see me till early this morning, when 
I gave him the substance of your reply to his note? suggesting two amend- 
ments to text of Allied invitation to U.S.3 M. Poincaré asked for retention 
of words ‘dans les limites des pouvoirs de cette Commission’, not because the 
Reparations Commission needed the reminder, but because the U.S. not 
being parties to the Treaty, the limitation of power ought to be made clear 
to them; but he evidently did not think this of great importance. I asked 
what he really meant by the insertion of the word ‘actuel’, which was surely 


1 No. 434. 2 Of October 31, not printed. See, however, No. 432. 
3 See No. 426. 
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puzzling since he had himself described the present capacity of Germany to 
pay as nil, while it seemed impossible for the Commission to arrive at any 
conclusion without enquiry into her capacity in the future. M. Poincaré 
replied that the use of the word ‘actuel’ was perhaps unfortunate, as it has 
two distinct meanings in French. What he intended to convey, and could 
not depart from, was that the conclusions arrived at under Articles 233 and 
234 of the Treaty of Versailles could not possibly be modified by the new 
enquiry. It was open to the Commission, if they so found, to say that Ger- 
many could pay nothing for ten or fifteen years, but the general decision of 
May, 1921,4 for a thirty years term for payment of a fixed amount could only 
be modified by unanimous agreement among the Powers, and in the case of 
France by the assent of Parliament, which would certainly never be given. 
He thought that in place of the word ‘actuel’ some such phrase as ‘capacité 
présente et pour une période définitive’ should be substituted, but he would 
rather send me a note setting out his full views, and the exact wording which 
he would suggest.s It was clear from the conversation that M. Poincaré 


+ See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 

5 This note of November 3, a copy of which was transmitted to the Foreign Office in 
Paris despatch No. 2491 of the same date, ran: ‘Il me semble utile de préciser par écrit les 
indications que je vous ai données ce matin au cours de la visite que votre Excellence a bien 
voulu me faire. Vous m’avez fait savoir, de la part de votre Gouvernement, que l’addition 
que j'avais demandée au télégramme destiné à nos représentants à Washington, et con- 
cernant les limites des pouvoirs de la Commission des Réparations, serait désagréable à la 
commission en faisant croire que celle-ci pourrait être tentée de dépasser ses pouvoirs. 

“Telle n’a pas été notre pensée. Ce que nous avons voulu dire, c’est que les pouvoirs des 
experts ne devaient pas dépasser les limites marquées par le traité; mais nous avons cru 
préférable, vis-à-vis du Gouvernement américain, qui n’a pas ratifié le traité, de ne point 
mentionner cet acte diplomatique, et de parler seulement des pouvoirs de la Commission 
des Réparations, à laquelle il est représenté. 

‘D'autre part, votre Excellence m’a marqué l’inquiétude que causait à son Gouverne- 
ment l’introduction du mot ‘‘actuelle”” après les mots “capacité de paiement” ; le Gouverne- 
ment britannique craindrait qu’il y eût là une idée nouvelle qui pourrait faire croire au 
Gouvernement américain que nous avons changé notre position à son égard. Or, il n’en 
est rien. Nous pensons, et je prie votre Excellence de se reporter sur la question à la 
lettre que je lui ai adressée le 20 août dernier [see No. 337, n. 1], qu’il est, en fait, impossible 
de fixer la capacité de paiement de l’Allemagne autrement que pour une période très 
courte, La dette allemande a été fixée par la Commission des Réparations, comme le 
traité l’exigeait, à la fin du mois d’avril 1921 [see Vol. XV, No. 74, n. 17]. Le traité porte 
que l’unanimité de la Commission des Réparations est nécessaire pour toutes questions con- 
cernant la remise de tout ou partie de la dette allemande. Le Gouvernement français 
a ratifié le traité après le vote d’une loi; il ne peut donc revenir sur la stipulation contenue 
dans l’article 233 et d’après laquelle la Commission des Réparations devait fixer, avant le 
1% mai 1921, le montant total des obligations de l'Allemagne: conformément au traité, la 
Commission des Réparations a pris sa décision; le Parlement français n’accepterait certaine- 
ment pas de voter une nouvelle loi pour revenir sur cette décision. 

J'appelle, en outre, votre attention sur le fait que l’unanimité de la Commission des 
Réparations est nécessaire, non seulement pour les questions concernant une remise de tout 
ou partie de la dette ou des obligations de l’Allemagne, mais même en ce qui concerne 
les modalités de paiement des réparations pour tout report, au delà de l’année 1930, 
des paiements venant à échéance avant la fin de 1926, et pour tout report, pour une 
durée supérieure à trois ans, des paiements venant à échéance après cette date. Dans ces 
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feared that an attempt would be made to arrive by devious path at something 
like a complete re-opening of the whole question of Reparations con- 
templated by the first alternative of an extended conference which he had 
declined to accept. 

conditions, le Gouvernement français peut accepter que l’expertise porte sur la capacité 
présente et sur Ja capacité à prévoir pendant un espace de temps relativement court et à 
déterminer raisonnablement, mais il ne saurait accepter qu’on prétendit mesurer pour 
toujours cette capacité et que, ni directement, ni indirectement l'expertise cherchât à aboutir 
à la réduction de la créance. 

‘Les modifications demandées par le Gouvernement français au texte proposé par le 
Gouvernement britannique sont donc destinées à dissiper toute équivoque, et je ne doute 
pas qu’à la lumière de ces explications, le Gouvernement britannique ne consente à les 
accepter.” 


No. 443 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 975 Telegraphic: by bag [C r9015/129/18] 


PARIS, November 3, 1923 
My telegram No. 964.1 

I asked the President of the Council this morning if he had anything 
further to say on this subject, as he knew that H[is] M[ajesty’s] G[overnment] 
are much concerned at the accounts they receive. M. Poincaré said that his 
Government desired to remain absolutely neutral, and gave instructions to 
that effect, having no wish to interfere except to prevent people breaking each 
other’s heads. I asked him what, in his opinion, was likely to happen, and he 
strongly held the view that the outcome would be a Rhenish State, probably 
federal within Germany, but owing no allegiance to Prussia. For many years 
past he had noted the intense dislike of Prussia shown by the inhabitants of 
the Rhineland, into which he often made motor expeditions before the War. 
At the same time, he entirely disputed the British contention that anything 
that might happen in the way of separation of the Rhineland would invalidate 
the Treaty of Versailles, and destroy the claim for reparations. Other 
secession States, both in Turkey and in S.E. Europe, were held liable for 
a share of the sums due from the Empires out of which they had been formed, 
and he could not see why a different rule should obtain here. I observed that 
to many people it seemed impracticable to ascertain the real desires of any 
area for a particular form of government so long as it was in the occupation 
of foreign troops. The President of the Council disputed this, saying that 
during the German occupation of a considerable part of France no difficulty 
had been found in holding the elections. I said that, speaking from memory, 
my impression was that Bismarck had expressed himself clearly about the 
form of government which he would permit to exist in France,2 and M. 


1 See No. 436, n. 1. 
2 i.e. after the defeat of France in the Franco-Prussian War of 1870-1. 
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Poincaré replied that this was so, and it was also true that after the cessation 
of hostilities the Allies, in more than one instance, had taken similar action, 
but he was sure that the real wishes of the Rhineland would assert themselves 
in the future. 


No. 444 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 5, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 435 Telegraphic [C 19080/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, November 4, 1923 

Your telegram No. 326.2 

I explained to Secretary of State this afternoon, frankly and fully, attitude 
of various governments up to date as disclosed by telegrams repeated to me. 
He begged me to thank Your Lordship for the information. 

Mr. Hughes said that note which it was proposed to address to United 
States government as amended by Belgian government} met with his entire 
approval. 

After I had told him that you had informed French government of your 
objections to the word ‘present’ he enquired what views of His Majesty’s 
Government were with regard to Germany’s present capacity to pay. Per- 
sonally he thought there was no present capacity, but he would like to know 
what ideas of His Majesty’s Government were with regard to possibilities of 
success of commission’s enquiries, if France insisted on retention of the word 
‘present’. Not only could Germany pay no reparations at present but he 
anticipated that before long United States of America would be asked for 
loans and for food for starving populations. 

Mr. Hughes insisted that as there was no present capacity we must think 
of Germany’s future capacity to pay. There must be production in Germany, 
she would probably have to stabilize her currency, ask for loans, relieve her 
unemployment. This could not be achieved all in a moment. 

I asked Secretary of State what he would do if he were asked to participate 
in an enquiry without France, adding that question was my own. He said 
that he would cross that bridge when he came to it. He did not consider - 
that an enquiry without participation of France would be of much use as 
France was so to speak in control; it would no doubt make her more obstinate 
than ever and she would certainly not agree to any decision come to by such 
a commission. 

It was announced in the press this morning that French Ambassador who 
has just returned from France was to see Secretary of State tomorrow and 
explain French point of view. Mr. Hughes said that His Excellency had 
not yet applied for an interview but he thought it probable that he would, 


1 No time of despatch is given. 2 No. 440. 
3 See Nos. 426 and 434. 4 See No. 434. 
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and prognostication of Paris correspondent of the ‘New York Times’ as 
published this morning as to what French Ambassador would say was 
probably correct since correspondent was very close to French government 
and often made accurate predictions. ‘New York Times’ correspondent 
predicts: 

1. That French government will accept no expert enquiry on total of 
German reparations unless coupled with discussion of total of inter-allied 
debts, and as United States has barred discussion of allies debts to United 
States France is obliged to bar discussion of total of Germany’s debts to her. 

2. That French government would accept at this time no negotiations of 
any sort which brought in the question of occupation of the Ruhr which 
France intends to maintain. Mr. Hughes thought that if Monsieur Poincaré 
made his usual Sunday speech today these two points would probably be 
line he would take. Mr. Hughes said that he preferred not to discuss (1) 
hypothetically but would wait and see what French Ambassador had to 
say. 

As regards (2) I asked him if as had been stated in the press he had 
discussed the question of Ruhr with French chargé d’affaires. He assured 
me that when he had explained to chargé d’affaires United States govern- 
ment’s objections to conditions imposed by France he had not mentioned 
the Ruhr.s He said to me however that he did not see how question of Ruhr 
could be entirely excluded; legal aspect of French occupation need not be 
entered into but economic situation in the Ruhr and question of production 
in that district would surely have to enter into scope of commission’s enquiry. 

At conclusion of interview Secretary of State again requested me to thank 
Your Lordship for information which you had instructed me to impart to 
him and for your promise that I should keep in close touch with him and 
keep him informed of future developments. 


5 For a record of this conversation with M. de Laboulaye on October 31, see F.R.U.S. 
1923, vol. ii, pp. 87-9. 


No. 445 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 5, 8.30 p.m.) 
No. 456 Telegraphic [C 19163/129/18] 

COBLENZ, November 5, 1923, 6.40 p.m. 

High Commission met this morning to consider note! which I had addressed 
to President on November 1st in accordance with instructions contained in 
last two paragraphs of your telegram No. 2152 High Commission also 
received communication of a reply which had just reached me from French 
High Commissioner stating that he had already given instructions that, in 
case indicated by me, delegate of High Commission in French zone should 


1 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. 2 No. 429. 
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see to strict application of ordinances ‘in such measure as is compatible with 
difficulties at present moment’. | 

Belgian High Commissioner made a long statement in which he carefully 
preserves a neutral position agreeing with us in principle on many points 
yet justifying special action in certain cases based on de facto situation. 

Discussion was long and confused and I am unable to report on it at 
length until procès-verbal has been drawn up and checked by my colleagues 
and myself.3 

General impression which I drew from it is that French whilst giving us 
a certain amount of satisfaction in matters of detail will not go so far as to 
take definite action against Separatists. Belgians having taken strong action 
in their own zone are little nervous of consequences and will not definitely 
join in trying to force French along the same road. 


3 Lord Kilmarnock transmitted a copy of the procès-verbal in Coblenz despatch No. 1027 
of November 6, not printed. 


No. 446 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 457. Telegraphic [C 19172/129/18] 
COBLENZ, November 5, 1923, 8.20 p.m. 


It may be useful to summarize political situation in occupied territories at 
present moment. 

In Ruhr except for Duisburg and in British area situation is normal and 
in latter zone at least there is no reason to apprehend any coup de main on 
the part of Separatists. In Belgian zone as result of Belgian intervention on 
Saturday [sic] last! situation has become normal with the exception of 


t November 3. In Coblenz telegram No. 452 of November 2, Lord Kilmarnock had 
reported: ‘In pursuance of their plan to take possession one by one of the large towns in the 
Rhineland, Separatists in Coblenz sent to Aix-la-Chapelle yesterday main body of their 
so-called troops about 300 strong leaving only about 150 men in this town. On arrival at 
Aix-la-Chapelle they were joined during the night by bodies of Separatists from Crefeld 
and neighbouring towns and at 6 a.m. this morning the combined forces assaulted and 
carried the town hall and several other public buildings. 

“On instructions of Belgian High Commissioner who himself proceeded from Belgium to 
Aix-la-Chapelle this morning to make himself acquainted with situation, an ultimatum was 
issued to Separatists calling on them to vacate buildings by 3 p.m. and to hand over all 
their arms to the military authorities. The proper municipal authorities were then to take 
charge; failing compliance with this ultimatum Belgian troops were themselves to eject 
Separatists from buildings. This ultimatum has now been complied with and municipal 
authorities are again in control. 

‘Circulation in Aix-la-Chapelle has been restricted and Belgian troops are being made 
responsible for maintenance of public order pending re-organisation of German police, 

“In Crefeld where Separatists are still in power and provide police Belgians are ordering 
all Separatists not resident in that town, over and above number of police authorised by 
High Commission for the town, to leave at once.’ 
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Crefeld which is held by Separatists owing allegiance to provisional govern- 
ment at Coblenz. Belgian authorities are now convinced that movement is 
artificial and are against it and ordinances of High Commission are being 
enforced. There seems little likelihood of a recrudescence of Separatists 
attempt in that area unless Belgian attitude undergoes a change and this 
seems to me improbable. 

In French area, thanks to French support, movement has established itself. 
Separatists hold all the large towns, a considerable number of smaller towns 
and country districts, But situation is involved. In larger towns little or no 
support has been forthcoming from any class and small bands which dis- 
possessed lawful authorities attempted to direct affairs with uncertain assist- 
ance of unwilling local officials. Certain localities such as Bingin have 
joined movement in principle but have refused to work under Separatist 
commissaries. In some of the country districts the population appears to 
have accepted the change and joined the movement more or less spon- 
taneously. The Palatinate has after some discussion as yet made no move.? 

Now that movement is established, French are enforcing ordinances more 
thoroughly. 

Unauthorised persons are being disarmed and all unnecessary Separatists 
in Coblenz numbering about 2,000 left Coblenz by. French orders last night. 
But this enforcement will now operate to protect Separatists. In the same 
proportion as a temporary disregard of ordinances was necessary to help 
them to power a rigid enforcement will now render their position unassail- 
able. The only weapon in the hands of the population is passive resistance 
and of that they have already had more than enough. 

Alteration in situation can only be brought about by a change of attitude 
on the part of French or a compromise between Separatists and local popula- 
tion. Former for reasons of French policy and in view of public opinion is 
most improbable but there are signs that French would be prepared to ` 
accept the latter. Until however they are within measurable distance of 
securing this they will neither abandon nor weaken the strong hand they 
now hold. Meanwhile things are moving rapidly towards chaos in occupied 
territories. In present political confusion it is impossible to bring about 
order in economic sphere. 

Population want peace at any price and deputations of political parties 
from all portions of occupied territories are daily endeavouring to get into 
touch with French High Commissioner and to a lesser extent with Belgian 
High Commissioner in an attempt to find a compromise to satisfy French 
political aims and their own desire to remain within Reich. 

Chief factors in the situation are: 


(1) The strong situation of Separatists in French zone. 

(2) France’s intention to support and exploit situation in the interests of 
her own security, 

(3) Desire of population to live in peace on reasonable terms. 


2 See No. 430, n. 3 
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No. 447 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 6, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 981 Telegraphic: by bag [C 19135/129/181 


PARIS, November 5, 1923 


Your telegram No. 3721 Rhineland Separatist Movement. 

I carried out Your Lordship’s instructions conveyed in the above by seeing 
the President of the Council this afternoon, and handed him an aide-mémoirez 
embodying the facts described in Lord Kilmarnock’s despatches Nos. 9843 
and 1004.4 M. Poincaré said that he would send a full reply, and would 


1 Of November 4. This ran: ‘I have received Your Lordship’s despatch No. 2488 [see 
No. 436, n. 3] enclosing copy of M. Poincaré’s reply to your note calling attention to the ` 
objections to any encouragement by the Allies of the movement for the setting up of inde- 
pendent sovereign states within the existing frontiers of the German Reich. I propose to 
address Your Lordship shortly in regard to the arguments in a contrary sense advanced by 
M. Poincaré. But there is one statement in his note to which it is desirable to call im- 
mediate attention. It is the declaration that the French government is an entire stranger 
to the movement which has taken place in the Rhineland. This is in such apparently 
direct contradiction with the events officially reported to His Majesty’s Government that 
some further explanation seems to be called for. 

‘Your Lordship will have received copies of Lord Kiano despatches Nos. 984 . 
[see No. 418, n. 2] and 1004 [see n. 4 below] giving an account of a series of occurrences 
which it is practically impossible to reconcile with the theory that the French authorities . 
have had no part whatever in the movement, and I request Your Lordship to take an early 
opportunity of bringing these facts to the notice of M. Poincaré and ask how they, can be 
made to fit the very definite statement in his note above quoted.’ 

2 A copy of the aide-mémoire was transmitted to the Foreign Office i in | Paris despatch 
No. 2502 of November 5, not printed. "3 See No. 418, n. 2. 

4 In this despatch of November 1, Lord Kilmarnock had transmitted a copy of a British 
note submitted to the High Commission on October 26, which ran: ‘I have the honour to : 
bring the following facts to the notice of the High Commission: — 


(a) On the 24th October the chief representative of the High Commission in the district 
of Coblenz issued an order forbidding circulation in Coblenz and in certain towns 
in its neighbourhood between the hours of 10 p.m, and 6 a.m. This order was given 
without the authority of the High Commission, the special powers given to the 
delegate by the High Commission under Ordinance No. 173 having expired on 
the goth September last. 

(b) Between the hours of 10 p.m. and 12 p.m., on the 25th October, armed bands of men, 
in defiance of the above-mentioned order, which was issued by the representative 
of the High Commission, moved through the streets of Coblenz without any steps 
being taken by the police or Allied troops to enforce compliance with the order. 
As it appears that the police were, at the moment, under the control of the military 
authorities, the German municipal authorities can apparently not be held respon- 
sible for the non-enforcement of the order of the High Commission’s representative, 

(c) On the 24th October, certain persons, including the Oberbiirgermeister of Coblenz, 
were deported from the town. The question of these deportations was raised before 
the High Commission at its séance of the 25th October, and a formal request for 
the deportation of these and other persons was made to the High Commission by 
the French Commissioner on the 26th October. : The deportations carried out on 
the 24th October can only be considered as illegal. 
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now only repeat what he had said at Tulle yesterday,’ that his government 
would remain neutral in view of this movement, considering it only its duty 
to preserve order. I said that in a garrisoned territory the occupying power : 
could only preserve order by siding either with the police authorities, or 
with the insurgents, and, according to the reports we had received, French 
troops at Coblenz had done the latter. It appeared that at Aix-la-Chapelle 
the Belgians had taken the opposite course by supporting the authorities,® 
and had been severely criticised by the Paris press for doing so. M. Poincaré 
said that I must not pay too much attention to what the newspapers said on 
this subject, on which they were much excited, and they had given an 
exaggerated account of what passed at Aix. 

Later in the day the Italian Ambassador spoke to me of the Separatist 
movement, and said that his government considered it of absolutely the 
first importance that Germany should be in no way disintegrated. They 
hoped that His Majesty’s Government would make a firm stand on this 
subject, in which they would have the support of the Italian government. 
The cessation of the coal supply from the Ruhr to Italy, however, had made 
his country more dependent on France than they wished to be as regards the 
Rhine, and he had told the German Chargé d’Affaires only today how 
unwise his government had been in cutting off coal from Italy. 


‘I have felt it necessary to bring these facts to the notice of the High Commission, as I feel 
that they cannot fail to undermine its authority and impair its prestige, and I consider it 
therefore essential that the High Commission should call for a full report.’ 

In his comment on M. Tirard’s reply of October 27, not printed, Lord Kilmarnock 
stated: ‘M. Tirard attempts to minimise the importance of these contraventions, but does 
not deny the fact that they took place. The gravity of these contraventions lies, however, not 
in an appreciation of whether these contraventions were of minor or of major importance, 
but in the fact that through them the Separatists were materially helped to capture the 
public buildings in Coblenz, and that the neutrality of the High Commission in regard to 
this movement was seriously compromised.’ 

5 M. Poincaré made five speeches on November 4, including a speech at Tulle on internal 
affairs (see The Times, November 6, p. 13), and a speech on reparations at Brive which 
included a brief reference to the Separatist movement. A copy of a report in the Temps of 
November 5 of this speech was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 2496 
of November 4, not printed. g 

6 See No. 446, n. 1. 


No. 448 


Mr. Niemeyer (Treasury) to Mr. Lampson (Received November 6) 
[C 19189/1/18] 
TREASURY CHAMBERS, November 5, 1923 


Dear Lampson, 
You may care to have this copy of a memorandum by Leith Ross! on some 


1 An Assistant Secretary in the Treasury and British Representative on the Finance 
Board of the Reparation Commission. 
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of the general financial and economic considerations which arise in connec- 
tion with the Belgian guarantee proposals.? 
Yours sincerely, 
O. E. NIEMEYER 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 448 


General Observations on the Belgian Reparation Studies regarding 
l Guarantee Revenue 
October 2, 1923 


The German reparation debt being denominated in terms of gold, any 
revenue which may be taken in guarantee of reparation payments can only 
be useful for that purpose if they are an effective medium for liquidating gold 
liabilities. It is impossible, therefore, to appreciate the value of any proposals 
for taking guarantee revenues without considering the prospects of the 
general financial and economic rehabilitation of the Reich and the conditions 
which must be fulfilled for that purpose. | 

2. Now, guaranteed revenues can only be an effective medium for liberat- 
ing gold obligations if they are paid in gold or the equivalent of gold. A rail- 
way which collects its rates and fares in a corrupt currency is of no use; 
a customs revenue collected in a fugitive coin is equally worthless. The 
primary necessity, therefore, before the taking of particular revenues can 
present any utility whatsoever is to restore the stability of the currency in 
which these revenues will be collected. For this purpose the German budget 
must be got to balance, and inflation must stop. Up to the present the Ger- 
man Government has been allowed to retain its revenues for its domestic 
expenditure, but has been forced to inflate in order to effect its reparation 
payments. But the same result would be achieved if revenues actually 
collected by the German Government were utilised to cover the reparation 
payments and the German Government were left to cover its domestic 
expenses by inflation. The revenues will only be useful as guarantees if and 
when the German Government can finance all its payments without inflation. 

3. The Belgian note entitled Annex IHH’ attempts to show from an examina- 
tion of the German revenues and expenditures for the quarter April-June 
1922 that a stabilisation of a few months would be sufficient to produce 
a budget surplus available for reparations. 

The examination which I have made of this annex leads me to the con- 
clusion that there is no foundation for this assumption, and that the revenue 
of the German Government could not be increased sufficiently to cover the 
internal charges (exclusive of reparations) till the stabilisation had been 
reflected in the collections of direct taxes—i.e., after a period of eighteen to 
twenty-four months. 

This assumes that the German Government will be in a position to 
exercise, without impediment, its taxing powers throughout all the territories 
of the Reich, and the period required will be much longer if Germany is 


2 See Nos. 247 and 262. 3 Not printed. 
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prevented from collecting the revenues from the Ruhr and the Rhineland or 
if these revenues are diverted to other purposes. The guarantee revenues 
might be useful as a substitute for the occupation of the Ruhr, but are of no 
use as a complement to that occupation. 

4. During the period which must elapse until the internal expenses can 
be met from revenue without recourse to inflation, it is obviously in the. 
best interests of the creditor Powers that all German resources should be 
applied to re-establishing the financial and economic equilibrium and 
stopping inflation. 

This means— 


(1) No payments for armies of occupation; 

(2) No payments for reparations; 

(3) No payments for clearing offices or restitution forfaits; and, à 
fortiori, 

(4) No withdrawal (direċt or indirect) of German revenues as ‘guaran- 
tees’ for such payments. 


5. These are elementary requirements of the present situation. As long 
ago as October of last year the eminent financial and economic experts who 
were invited by the German Government to advise it on its currency policy 
unanimously declared that no reforms had any prospect of success unless all 
reparation payments were stopped (see annex, note I).4 The situation has 
since degenerated, and now it is admitted even by the French Government 
(see annex, note II)s that the capacity of payment of Germany is at the 
moment nil. In the circumstances, any withdrawal of revenues during the 
period of the moratorium would simply defeat the object in view, and 
necessitate a further delay before any substantial or regular reparations 
receipts could be obtained. Indeed, it is now in all probability not sufficient 


to grant a moratorium, positive steps will have to be taken by the Allied ` 


Powers to restore the confidence of foreign markets in the political stability of 
Germany, and assurances will have to be given that that stability will not be 
disturbed by further operations of a military character. 

6. On the other hand, the Allied Governments may legitimately insist on 
the acceptance by Germany of a reasonable measure of control over the 
financial administration during the period of any moratorium, and, if 
necessary, the organisation required to administer guarantee revenues could 
be set up provided it does not come into active operation until the situation 
permits. 

I am not much enamoured of such proposals, as self-interest seems to me 
a more powerful and effective incentive to financial reforms than any 
external control; and provided the German Government or people were 
given a reasonable task to perform I believe that they would put their best 
energies into its fulfilment as rapidly as possible. 

But I admit that this view is not shared in all quarters, and I should see 


+ Not printed. See, however, Vol. XX, No. 105, n. t and No. rro, Enclosure, 
5 Not printed. See, however, No. 337. 
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no objection to the institution of a system of supervision or control provided 
it is so devised as not to impair the primary responsibility of the German 
Government in the preparation and execution of financial reforms. 

7. Once the German budget has been balanced and inflation stopped, 
the first condition has been realised towards making guaranteed revenues 
suitable instruments of payments. But before the proceeds of such revenues 
can be usefully applied to the settlement of Germany’s reparation obligations 
they must be capable of serving as a medium for international payment, i.e., 
the purchasing power in Germany represented by these revenues must be 
capable of being transferred abroad. This can only be done in so far as 
Germany’s net balance of international payments is a credit balance, and to 
the extent of such balance. Now, during the past few years the balance of 
payments has almost certainly been against Germany, and the sales of 
marks, which have thus been encouraged, have, in all probability, not 
enabled Germany to establish any very considerable reserves abroad; 
indeed, the amount of these reserves is certainly inferior to the foreign assets 
held by German nationals before the war, and is probably little more than 
the value of the capital goods in Germany which have passed into the control 
of foreigners. 

It is true that a drastic reform of the currency by diminishing imports and 
encouraging exports, will tend to redress this adverse balance, but there is 
a limit to the possibility of enforcing restrictions of imports by means of 
a stringent currency policy. Germany is a country which, like Great Britain, 
is not self-supporting, but is dependent on importing from abroad a large 
proportion of the foodstuffs required to sustain her population, and of the 
raw materials needed for her industries, and her needs in this respect have 
been greatly increased by the transfer since the war of Alsace-Lorraine, the 
Saar, and a large portion of Upper Silesia. The annual surplus obtained 
from the budget will not necessarily be available for transfer abroad, 
immediately. 

8. In this connection it is important to emphasise the difference in the 
effects on national wealth of a budget surplus utilised for internal purposes— 
€.g., amortisation of internal debt—and a budget surplus transferred abroad. 
A budget surplus, so long as it isre-expended in the country where it is raised, 
tends to increase the capital of that country and its future taxable capacity, 
but if transferred abroad it has the opposite effect and reduces the capital 
wealth, the purchasing power, and, eventually, the capacity of production 
and of taxation of the country. It is certain that, not merely is a temporary 
moratorium necessary, but a very careful limitation of the payments abroad 
during the subsequent years, before guaranteed revenues to amounts such 
as are proposed by the Belgian delegation could possibly be utilised to clear 
off foreign obligations. At what date that situation could be reached it is 
impossible to foretell—experience alone could show the extent to which 
payments could be effected. 

_ 9: In my view, therefore, the study of guaranteed revenues is of no prac- 
tical utility, except on the following bases:— 
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(a) The Ruhr and the Rhineland must be restored to German sovereignty, 
and the so-called ‘gages’ abandoned; 

(b) A definite moratorium must be granted for such period as may be 
necessary to secure the equilibrium of the budget, this moratorium 
to cover all Peace Treaty charges; 

(c) After that period any guarantee revenues taken must be limited to the 
resources which can be released without endangering budget 
equilibrium; and 

(d) The transfer abroad of these revenues must be limited to the amount 
that can be covered by the surplus of German international pay- 
ments. 


It is putting the cart before the horse to start by fixing your guarantee 
revenues at the amount which the Allied creditors want instead of at the 
amount which Germany can afford to pay. 

10. Assuming that all the above conditions were fulfilled, that the internal 
expenses could be covered without the revenues, which it is proposed to take 
as guarantees, and assuming that exports so developed that these guaranteed 
revenues could be transferred abroad, the guaranteed revenues would, 
really, become unnecessary—the part being greater than the whole, the 
security of the German Government would be a better asset for the creditors 
than the security of any particular resources. It is to re-establish the credit 
of the German Government that the efforts of the Reparation Commission 
ought to be directed. | 

11. But it is suggested that in certain quarters the investor may be 
impressed by the allocation of specific securities which can be applied for the 
service of loans, and it may be that the guaranteed revenues may serve a use- 
ful purpose in meeting this demand. If so, provided the conditions stated 
above are complied with, there can be no objection on the part of the German | 
Government to transferring any revenues which the creditors may prefer, 
and there is no particular reason to decide at this moment which revenues 
would be most suitable. Assuming that the German financial position can 
be fully and completely restored, I see no reason to doubt that these estimates 
of the various revenues dealt with in the Belgian notes might well be realised; 
indeed some of these estimates appear to be on the conservative side. I do 
not think that any useful purpose would be served by going over them in 
detail, and I confine myself to certain comments on them of a more or less 
general nature :— 


(a) The Belgian notes propose that the taxes should be farmed out to 
syndicates, who would take over their management and pay the 
Reparation Commission an annual rent in foreign currencies. The 
system of farming out revenues is a primitive method of taxation 
suited only to communities which are not capable of organising 
proper Government administration; it appears to me to be costly 
and inefficient from the financial point of view, while it would almost 
certainly create greater political difficulties than the collection of 
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taxes by the State. It would not, of course, in any way get round 
the difficulty of transferring the currency realised by these revenues 
into foreign valuta; indeed, the co-existence of a number of syndi- 
cates which would have large assets in German currency and large 
liabilities in foreign currencies would be most dangerous to the 
stability of the currency, each syndicate competing with the other 
in its efforts to transfer its holdings of German currency abroad. 


(b) The transfer of the railways to such a syndicate, though advocated by 
the German industrial groups, would undoubtedly meet with the 
most bitter opposition from the Socialist and working-class organisa- 
tions in Germany, by whom the control of the railways is held to 
be one of the primary safeguards for the maintenance of republican 
institutions, The opposition of such a large body of public opinion, 
and, in particular, of the railwaymen themselves, would obviously 
require to be discounted by any syndicate which took over the 
railways, and the deduction which they would make under this 
head would, in my opinion, more than offset any economies which 
private management might possibly secure. It should be added 
that, unless the whole of the German railway system is covered by 
this proposal, the net profit suggested in the Belgian note could 
clearly not at any time be realised; a very large proportion of the 
profits of the whole railway system of Germany is derived from the 
dense traffic carried in the Ruhr district. 


(c) The yield of taxes on consumption (spirits, wines and sugar, etc.) will 
depend very largely on the maintenance of something like the pre- 
war standards of living in Germany. These standards have at 
present been greatly reduced, and the insistence on a strict budget 
control would probably necessitate a very slow restoration of pre- 
war conditions. The estimates under this head, therefore, may 
prove too optimistic. A tax on sugar for reparation purposes appears 
also to be somewhat dangerous from the political standpoint so long 
as sugar is so important a part of the nutrition of the German 
people. 

(d) Monopolies for wine and beer, in a country which produces both these 
commodities on a large scale, are probably much less likely to be | 
successful than a system of excise duties. 

12. Generally speaking, my conclusion is that (subject to such measures of 
control as may be found expedient) the collection and administration of the 
revenues should be left in the hands of the German Government, and that, 
if it is desired to allocate specific guaranteed revenues for reparation purposes, 
this could best be achieved under an arrangement somewhat analogous to 
that adopted in the case of Austria, by which the control of the German 
budget was confided by the Allies to a Special Commissioner, to whom the 
German Government would submit a definite programme for their financial 
recovery. The commissioner would be given powers of veto in regard to 
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expenditure, and powers of suggestion as regards increase of revenue; if 
and when the currency became stabilised, the German Government’s pro- 
gramme would have to include provision for the creation of budget surplus, 
and the commissioner would have power to impound this surplus as it 
accrued, 

Whether this surplus came out of the general consolidated fund or from 
particular revenues is, in my opinion, not of great importance, but it might 
well be provided that a certain fixed amount of the proceeds of particular 
revenues should be assigned in guarantee, and this system might be embodied 
(e.g., in the case of the railways) under the legal form of a gold mortgage, 
which would enable the commission to appoint a receiver to take over the 
railways if the interest was not punctually paid. 

I suggest that it is preferable not to take the whole produce of any revenues, 
nor even a percentage of the produce, but a fixed amount in respect of each 
revenue, in order to give the German Government the strongest inducement 
to secure the maximum possible expansion in the yield. Under such an 
arrangement, any increase in the yield would primarily benefit the German 
Government, but it would be almost as beneficial to the Allies, as the exis- 
tence of a surplus would immensely improve the security of the Allied charge, 
and it would be a factor of considerable importance if and when the time 
comes to consider the flotation of reparation loans. 

On such lines, I submit, a discussion of guarantee revenues could most 


usefully proceed. x 
F. W. Lerrx Ross 


No. 449 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3502 [C 187343131187" 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 5, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 3433 of the 26th October,? I transmit 
to your Lordship herewith a copy of a letter from the Board of Trade on the 
subject of the liquidation of Ruhr stocks.3 

2. I request that your Lordship will inform the French Government that 
His Majesty’s Government much appreciate and will be glad immediately 
to avail themselves of the proposal that a British representative shall be 
placed in communication with Messrs. Frantzen and Hannecar{[t], and that 
for that purpose they are nominating Mr. Troughton, the economic adviser 
to His Majesty’s High Commissioner at Coblenz. 

3. His Majesty’s Government would be grateful if a British representative 
could similarly be placed in communication with the Franco-Belgian com- 
mittee which is to deal with the stocks actually retained by the French and 


1 No. 3502 to Paris and No. 1151 to Brussels, mutatis mutandis. -i | 
2 No. 414. 3 See Enclosure below. 
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Belgian Governments, if, as is understood, such an arrangement is no 
covered by the proposal now under consideration. 
4. I request that you will also point out that His Majesty’s Government 
presume that the present proposal is in any case only preliminary to the 
scheme of control over the marketing of the stocks, preferably by means of an 
inter-Allied body representative of the industries concerned. This scheme 
was outlined in my telegram No. 353 to Paris of the [15th] October,* and 
for the reasons explained by the Board of Trade His Majesty’s Government 
must press for its acceptance. 
I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


ENCLOsSURE IN No. 449 
Board of Trade to Foreign Office 


Confidential BOARD OF TRADE, October 30, 1923 
Sir, 

I am directed by the Board of Trade to refer to your letters C 18565/313/18 
and C 18456/313/18 of the 29th October,’ transmitting copies of (1) a des- 
patch to His Majesty’s Ambassador at Paris covering a record of a conversa- 
tion between Sir Eyre Crowe and the counsellor of the French Embassy,? and 
(2) a note from the Belgian Ambassador,® on the subject of the Ruhr stocks 
of iron and steel. 

The Board understand the suggestion of the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments to be that a British representative should be placed in communication 
with the French and Belgian officials concerned in order that he may be 
made acquainted with the steps taken in regard to the stocks returned to 
German owners; but it is not clear that this suggestion extends also to the 
stocks which are to be disposed of by the Franco~Belgian committee and to 
which reference is made in the second paragraph of the record of the conversa- 
tion with the counsellor of the French Embassy, and further it would appear 
that the British representative is only to be informed as to the action intended 
to be taken, and not consulted as to it. In any event the proposal made by 
the French and Belgian Government[s] falls very far short of that made in 
the Foreign Office telegram No. 353 of the 15th October which was com- 
municated by Lord Crewe to M. Poincaré, and the Board cannot regard it 
as offering a satisfactory solution of the serious difficulties to which His 
Majesty’s Government have drawn attention, or likely to allay the grave 
anxieties of the British industries concerned. 

_ In these circumstances I am to suggest, for the Marquess Curzon’s con- 
sideration, that the French and Belgian Ambassadors should be informed 
that whilst His Majesty’s Government appreciate and will avail themselves 
immediately of the proposal that a British representative shall be placed in 
Communication with MM. Frantzen and Hannecarft], and will furnish the 


4 No. 394. 5 Not printed. 6 See No. 414, n. 4. 
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name of such representative forthwith, they must press for a British representa- 
tive to be placed similarly in communication with the Franco-Belgian 
committee which is to deal with the disposal of the stocks actually retained 
by the two Governments, if, as they gather, such an arrangement is not 
covered by the proposal now under consideration; and that in any event 
His Majesty’s Government can regard this means of contact only as a pre- 
liminary step to the scheme of control over the marketing of the stocks, pre- 
ferably by means of an inter-Allied body representative of the industries 
concerned, which was put forward in the communication made to M. Poin- 
caré on the 16th October? and which His Majesty’s Government regard as 
essential. 

I am to add that the Board think it essential that the British official 
representative should be given the assistance of a trade expert; they are 
accordingly in communication with the National Federation of Iron and 
Steel Manufacturers on the subject, and will furnish you with the name of 
the expert selected within the next day or two. Similiarly the Board will 
arrange for the fully qualified representative of the steel industry to accom- 
pany any departmental officer whom it is arranged to send to Paris in 
connection with the disposal of seized stocks. 

T have, etc., 
Percy ASHLEYÉ 

7 See No. 400. 


8 An Assistant Secretary at the Board of Trade and Head of the Department of Industries 
and Manufactures. 


No. 450 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir R. Graham (Rome) 
No. 2861 Telegraphic [C 19027/1/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 6, 1923, 2 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 
Following is suggested text of proposed joint communication to M. 
Poincaré. 


1 No. 286 to Rome; No. 127 to Brussels; No. 337 to Washington. 

2 Of November 6. This ran: ‘I have repeated to you text of M. Poincaré’s note to Lord 
Crewe [see No. 442, n. 5] stating his reasons for maintaining his two amendments to pro- 
posed draft telegram [see No. 426] of invitation to the United States government. These 
reasons appear to His Majesty’s Government to be unconvincing. The first amendment . 
would imply a right on part of allied governments to impose conditions on the proceedings 
of the advisory commission, a right which the governments do not possess. It is for the 
reparation commission to appoint their committee to which it will delegate such authority as 
it considers proper. It is self-evident and requires no special declaration that the reparation 
commission cannot exceed its powers. 

r ‘The second of M. Poincaré’s amendments is open to even greater objection, A restric- 
tion of the enquiry to Germany’s present capacity to pay would condemn the labours of the 
committee to sterility at the very outset. The problem at issue, as to which all the Allied 
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The governments have received with sincere regret the intimation that 
the French government consider themselves obliged to maintain the restric- 
tions which they desire to see imposed on the proposed enquiry into Germany’s 
capacity to pay reparations by an advisory committee appointed by the 
Reparation Commission. The governments are convinced that the proposed 
restrictions would entirely frustrate the very object which such a committee 
is to serve. To limit the proposed enquiry to Germany’s present capacity 
would be to arrest the committee’s activity on the threshold of their labours. 
Nor is it understood how such restriction can be reconciled with the power 
conferred upon the Reparation Commission by the treaty of Versailles 
itself, to which the French government so confidently appeal. The duty 
imposed upon the Reparation Commission by the treaty to consider Ger- 
many’s resources and capacity (article 234) and to hear, within a period to 
be fixed by the Commission itself, evidence and arguments on the part of 
Germany on any question connected with her capacity to pay (clause 7, 
annex 2 to part VIII) cannot in fact be properly discharged by that body if 
their liberty is to be restricted in the manner proposed by the French 
government. The difficulty which would be created by the adoption of the 
French proposal would be accentuated by the introduction of the qualifying 
phrase that the enquiry must be conducted ‘within the scope of the authority 
of the commission’. For presumably this authority of the commission is 
meant to be understood in the restricted sense implied in the pro- 
posed limitation of the enquiry to Germany’s present capacity. The two 


and Associated Powers are agreed, is to make Germany pay the maximum in her power. 
For this purpose it is essential to ascertain what is her capacity to pay not merely at this 
moment, but generally. Under the Schedule of Payments laid down by the reparation com- 
mission in March [sic] 1921 the period over which payments were to be extended, exceeded 
35 years. 

‘The treaty of Versailles confers on the reparation commission not merely the right, but 
the duty, to consider from time to time the resources and capacity of Germany (article 
234), and to hear, if the German government so desire, evidence and arguments on any 
question connected with such capacity (paragraph 9 of annex 2 to part 8). There is there- 
fore no warrant in the text of the treaty for arbitrarily restricting the investigation to 
Germany’s present capacity. 

‘For the above reasons His Majesty’s Government feel strongly that M. Poincaré’s two 
amendments cannot be accepted, without stultifying the whole proposal of an expert 
enquiry by a committee of the reparation commission. They continue at the same time to 
Consider the appointment of such a committee with American participation as offering the 
one prospect of a possible solution of the tangle into which the reparation question has 
fallen and they feel that the breakdown of the proposal because of the attachment to it of 
unacceptable conditions would be viewed with widespread disapproval. 

‘His Majesty’s Government believe that the Italian/Belgian/U.S. governments share this 
view. There is consequently a common interest in inducing M. Poincaré to withdraw his 
embarrassing amendments and it will probably be agreed that the course best calculated 
to effect this purpose would be a joint representation by the Ambassadors of the Four 
Powers at Paris, 

‘I accordingly request Your Excellency/you to ask the concurrence of the government to 
which you are accredited in this procedure and invite them to instruct their Ambassador 
at Paris to concert with his British, Belgian and U.S./British, Italian and U.S./British, 
Italian and Belgian colleagues for the presentation of a joint communication to M. Poincaré.’ 
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amendments therefore hang together, and the objections to one are fatal to the 
other. The governments do not consider that it is for any of them any more 
than for the French government to declare, define, or impose any restric- 
tions either on the Reparation Commission or on any advisory committee 
appointed by the latter in virtue of its treaty powers. 

The undersigned Ambassadors of the United States, Great Britain, Italy 
and Belgium, have the honour in bringing the above considerations to the 
attention of the President of the Council, to express the earnest hope that 
the French government will see their way to withdraw their proposed 
amendments, in order that the expert enquiry to which they attach the 
highest importance as offering the most practical means of finding a solution 
of the reparation problem which is threatening to involve the whole world 
in the gravest economic difficulties, may proceed unimpeded, without 
further loss of time. 

Repeated to Paris No. 375. 


No. 451 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 7, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 440 Telegraphic [C 19213/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, November 6, 1923 

Your telegram No. 334.1 

I saw Secretary of State this morning and found him in excellent spirits. 

I mentioned to him sense of Paris telegram No. 973.2 He had already had 
text of President of the Council’s note through his Embassy in London. 
He said that his interview yesterday with French Ambassador? had not 
been very productive of results and had consisted chiefly of a long recital on 
the part of Ambassador of troubles of France and dishonesty of Germany and 
a discussion on expressions ‘present capacity’ and ‘brief period’. Secretary 
of State asked Ambassador what was actually meant by these expressions. 
Monsieur Jusserand replied that he did not know. Mr. Hughes asked him 
to find out. 

Monsieur Jusserand said that his government refused to allow question 
of occupation of Ruhr to be discussed by commission of enquiry. Secretary 
of State repeated to French Ambassador what he had said to me on Sunday 
(my telegram No. 435)* namely that he saw no reason to discuss legal aspect 
of French occupation but that he did not see how an enquiry into produc- 
tivity of Ruhr could be avoided if commission was to do its work thoroughly. 

With regard to question of total payment Secretary of State had said to 

1 Of November 5, not printed. This telegram transmitted the text of M. Poincaré’s note 


of November 3 (see No. 442, n. 5). 
2 No. 442. 


3 See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 90-1. 4 No. 444. 
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French Ambassador ‘you want 132 milliards. If you were offered 100 
milliards would you really refuse it?’ French Ambassador was again unable 
to answer. 

Secretary of State also told Ambassador what importance he attached to 
fact that commission’s enquiries should not be limited. He thought expres- 
sion ‘brief period’ should be determined because it would be no use if com- 
mission should be in the midst of its labours and French delegate should put 
up his hand and say “The brief period has elapsed, you must stop’. He said 
he had no desire to infringe French treaty rights. 

He apparently used to French Ambassador all arguments he used to me 
on Sunday many of which he employed in his talk to press yesterday. 

At conclusion of interview Secretary of State again said he would like to 
hear views of His Majesty’s Government as to what commission could 
achieve in enquiry into Germany’s present capacity to pay and whether 
they thought Germany could pay anything at present. 


No. 452 


Sir J. Bradbury (Reparation Commission) to Sir E. Crowe 
(Received November 12) 


[C r9509/1/18] 


` PARIS, November 6, 1923 
My dear Crowe, 


I enclose a copy of a letter I am writing to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
this evening about an interview with Logan. 

I do not think that this move, if it should take place (and it is extremely 
doubtful whether it will) can in any way cut across your activities. I of 
course appreciate entirely that the very delicate operation of concocting the 
present broth must be left in the Chef’s own hands. I am therefore making it 
perfectly clear in all these conversations that not only are any suggestions 
which I throw out merely more or less bright ideas of my own which in no 
way commit His Majesty’s Government, but that I am, in fact, very imper- 
fectly informed as to what is actually happening in London. 


Yours sincerely, 
Jonn BRADBURY 


ENCLOSURE IN No. 452 


PARIS, November 6, 1923 
My dear Chancellor, 


I had a discussion this morning with Logan, our American unofficial 
representative on the Commission, on the latest developments of the situation. 
He is firmly convinced that the United States Government will not go 


through with an enquiry by means of a Committee prohibited from discussing 
a reduction of the total German debt. 
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They appear to be bringing very strong pressure to bear on the French 
behind the scenes to induce them to agree to an open reference, but if this 
fails, the probability is that they will do nothing but await the receipt of the 
invitation of the Allied Governments. If there is a discrepancy between 
the terms of the invitations,! they are not unlikely to take the line that the 
European agreement which they have all along said was an indispensable 
preliminary to their co-operation has not been realised. If on the other hand 
there is unanimity on a compromise formula, they may accept, in the hope 
that the restrictions may be eliminated after the Committee gets to work. 

Logan and I were in agreement that this last possibility is the contingency 
most to be feared. We are convinced that if Poincaré defeats the compre- 
hensive reference now, he will be the prisoner of his own victory, and when 
the time comes for getting rid of the restrictions, he will have to dig his heels 
in, even if that means the American member of the Committee returning 
home in dudgeon. This indeed is what Logan thinks would happen, though 
I am not without fear myself that once the Administration had got involved 
in the matter, they would be so nervous of a fiasco that they might agree to 
a compromise report which would give Monsieur Poincaré a good deal of 
what he wants, and incidentally, leave us buttoned up to some of the most 
mischievous elements in the French policy. . 

In the former event, we should be exactly where we ought to be able to 
get now by moderately skilful diplomacy; in the latter, we should be worse 
off than ever. 

Logan was himself most pessimistic as to the position. In the end, we came 
to the conclusion that unless a unanimous invitation is forthcoming in terms 
satisfactory to the United States Government, the most hopeful procedure 
would be for that Government, before either accepting or refusing the 
invitation, to appoint someone (who might be either the prospective 
American member of the Committee, or Logan himself, though I gather’ 
that the second alternative would have no great attraction for him) to try 
to agree a terms of reference with the Reparation Commission. 

I understand that he is suggesting this idea to Washington, though he feels 
very uncertain as to what his Government will say to it. Indeed, he indicated 
to me pretty clearly that, while his own view was not only that they ought 
to pull the chestnuts, but that they could do so with great international credit 
and without risk of burning their fingers, they themselves were quite of a 
contrary opinion, and were anxious to leave the job to Great Britain. 

The merits of the new suggestion (which is really one I made to you in 
a recent letter,2 with modifications designed to meet American political 
difficulties) are that while it is difficult for Poincaré to reject it outright, it 
leaves the onus for a break-down, if one occurs, on Barthou, instead of 
Poincaré. It therefore, I think, gives a better prospect than any other 
procedure of securing unanimity on a comprehensive terms of reference, 
and brings the break-down, if one is to occur, at an earlier date than that 


1 See Nos. 426, 432, 434, and 442. 
2 Of October 29, not printed (C 18786/1/18). 
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at which it would be likely to happen if the Committee got to work with an 
inadequate terms of reference in the first instance. In view of the importance 
of time, this seems to me a vital consideration. 

On the other hand, a failure between an American representative and the 
Reparation Commission to agree upon the terms of reference would be a less 
striking putting of the saddle on the right donkey’s back than a withdrawal 
of the American representative from the Committee in dudgeon because the 
French member insisted on a restricted interpretation of the reference. This 
latter would no doubt be very dramatic, and after the similar experience 
of the Delacroix Committee,3 very damaging to the French position vis-à-vis 
world opinion. On the other hand, from the French domestic point of view, 
it would be represented as a triumph of French straight-forwardness over 
British trickery. 

It may of course happen that the situation in Germany will develop in 
such a way that six weeks or two months hence the French may be sufficiently 
scared to make them willing to widen the enquiry rather than let the Ameri- 
can return home, but personally, I am inclined to think that that state of 
mind will not be reached until after things have gone far enough to bring 
about the fall of Monsieur Poincaré’s Government. If Stinnes comes in to 
the industrial arrangements in the Ruhr‘ (it seems at the moment of writing 
to be still doubtful whether he will or not), Monsieur Poincaré will have 
secured a very spectacular temporary triumph, and it is quite possible that 
the general industrial machinery of the occupied territories will be set to 
work with sufficient momentum to carry on in a tolerable fashion, with 
a certain amount of apparent profit to the occupying authorities, until well 
into January, and that so long as'this lasts, the French will be disposed to 
look upon whatever may happens in unoccupied Germany as an asset rather 
than a liability. 

While, therefore, I should like to have seen the French restrictions formally 
turned down by America in the first instance, or failing America, by ourselves, 
I am disposed to think that if the new suggestion which Logan is sending to 
the United States Government should commend itself to them, there is 
something to be said for our giving it our support. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joux BRADBURY 


3 See Vol. XX, No. 19, n. 5, and 27, nn. 4 and 5. 
+ See Nos. 374, 390, 391, and 398, n. 1. See also Nos. 466 and 479, below. 
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No. 453 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 7, 5.55 p.m.) 


No. 241 Telegraphic [C 19251 /1/18] 
Urgent BRUSSELS, November 7, 1923, 4.33 p.m. 


I acted this morning on instructions contained in your telegrams Nos. 126! 
and 127.2 In spite of all my endeavours to demonstrate the essential reason- 
ableness of your proposals Minister for Foreign Affairs did not encourage me 
to hope that Belgian government would participate in a joint communica- 
tion in Paris. American Ambassador who saw him later told me Minister for 
Foreign Affairs definitely informed him it would not be possible for Belgian 
government to take so strong a step. 

My American colleague further told me that in his private opinion the 
United States Government would not be able to take part in a representation 
at Paris as it was their invariable practice to abstain from making any joint 
communications with other European Powers. If as seems possible he spoke 
to Minister for Foreign Affairs in this sense it is clearly useless to expect 
Belgian participation. 

In my opinion the most that can be hoped for is that Belgium should make 
the desired representation to Paris at her own time and in her own way.3 


1 See No. 450, n. 2. 

2 No. 450. 

3 In Brussels telegram No. 244 of November 8, Sir G. Graham reported: ‘I have received 
private letter from Minister for Foreign Affairs enclosing confidential aide-mémoire. 
Letter says that Council of Ministers, while paying tribute to efforts of His Majesty’s 
Government to bring about agreement, was of opinion that procedure suggested would not 
aid in achieving that object. Aide-mémoire, after thanking His Majesty’s Government for 
consulting Belgian government, states that latter do not think that proposed joint representa- 
tion would be of a kind to bring about desired agreement between allies. French President 
of the Council would certainly regard it as an attempt to isolate France and it would 
increase his suspicions of labours of expert committee should latter meet. On receipt of 
British memorandum of October [ro]th [see No. 403] Belgian government made known to 
France the importance which they attached to a proposal which might induce the United 
States government to interest themselves anew in affairs of Europe and urged French 
government in a friendly way to accept second alternative suggested—the only one which 
Paris could accept. Belgian government do not believe they can do more in existing circum- 
stances with any chance of success.’ 

Copies of M. Jaspar’s note and aide-mémoire of November 8 were transmitted to the 
Foreign Office in Brussels despatch No. 924 of November 8, not printed. 
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No. 454 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 8, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 446 Telegraphic [C 19307/1/18] 
WASHINGTON, November 7, 1923 


I spoke to Secretary of State today i in the sense of your telegram No. 336: 
and left with him text tof proposed joint communication to French govern- 
ment.? 

His first thought was ihat it would be difficult for United States ambassa- 
dor to associate himself with the three other ambassadors in a joint com- 
munication which dealt with wording of a note which is to be addressed to 
United States government, but that United States ambassador might make 
a separate communication to French government on same lines. 

He said however that he would reserve any decision until he had seen 
French ambassador late this afternoon and heard what he had to say.3 

Immediately after Monsieur Jusserand left State Department, Secretary 
of State went to the White House and has, I believe, been there ever since. 
He has, however, sent me a message to say he will see me before eleven 
o’clock tomorrow morning. I will of course telegraph immediately* I have 
seen him. 


1 See No. 450, n. 2.” ee 2 See No. 450. 
3 See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 9, :4 See No. 456, below. 


No. 455 


The Marquess Curzon of K. edleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. a Telegraphic: by bag [C 19195/12918] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 8, 1923, 2.45 p.m. 


Coblenz telegram No. 459 (Separatists at Kaiserslautern, in Palatinate.) 

It is not clear how in the circumstances use pt arms by the German police 
can have been regarded as unjustified. 

You should at once bring contents of the dos eo to the notice of 
the French government saying that it only tends still further to convince 
His Majesty’s Government of DEC connivance c of French ne with 
Separatist movement. vis 

French government are ai Gaia aware .of strong views held by His 
Majesty’s Government on this subject,” 2 a matter which is still under serious 


1 Of November 6. This-ran::‘At seven. o'clock yesterday morning Separatists took 
Possession of public buildings in Kaiserslautern: French report that German police having 
made unjustifiable use of their arms military authorities took over maintenance of public 
order in application of article 13 of agreement. Mloo menta is reported to be extending 
quickly in country districts of Palatinate” © = eo "7 2 See No. 447. 
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consideration. To allow this riff raff to be let loose on an unarmed popu- 
lation is a policy for which it is difficult to conceive of any defence. 

You should speak personally to M. Poincaré in this sense. 

Repeated to Brussels No. 131, Rome No. 292, Berlin No. 176, Coblenz 
No. 223. 


No. 456 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 9, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 448 Telegraphic [C 19345/1 [18] 


Urgent WASHINGTON, November 8, 1923 

My telegram No. 446. 

Secretary of State has just told me that French Ambassador begged him 
not to make known to anyone what occurred during their conversation 
yesterday until he had had another opportunity of referring to Monsieur 
Poincaré. 

Mr. Hughes did say however that interview was unsatisfactory. Monsieur 
Jusserand had indeed mentioned a specified term for ‘present capacity’ but 
Mr. Hughes regretted that he could not confide to me exact number of 
years specified by French Ambassador. Mr. Hughes did, however, let drop 
a phrase about ‘present disordered condition of Germany’ in connection 
with ‘present capacity’ and hinted that that was too vague and did not go 
far enough into the future. He also said that conditions laid down by French 
Ambassador with regard to the Ruhr were not satisfactory and he had told 
French Ambassador so. | 

I asked him if he thought French were determined to block enquiry. He 
said that he honestly did not know what French were after. He expected 
a further communication from French Ambassador within the next forty- 
eight hours. 

Secretary of State was obviously pessimistic and said he was not hopeful 


that anything satisfactory would come of Jusserand’s further communication 
to Monsieur Poincaré.2 


1 No. 454. 
2 In his immediately following telegram of November 8, Mr. Chilton added: ‘With 
regard to proposed joint note to French government [see No. 450]... Secretary of State 


repeated today what he had said to me yesterday [see No. 454] . . . namely that United 
States Ambassador in Paris could not very well associate himself with his three colleagues 
in addressing a note to French government which dealt with the wording of a communica- 
tion to be made to United States government, Also he thought it better that Great Britain, 
Italy and Belgium, who were parties to treaty of Versailles and officially represented on 
Reparation Commission, should act alone in this matter. United States government was 
not party to treaty and was only unofficially represented on Reparation Commission. He 
was not very sanguine that presentation of note would produce any satisfactory results; 
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Counsellor of French Embassy told a friend of mine yesterday that France 
wanted a weak Germany otherwise there would be another war in ten years. 


it would, he thought, only stiffen French attitude of obstinacy. He asked if Belgium had 
agreed to text. I said I did not yet know.... 

‘I said that I sincerely hoped that United States government were not going to desert us. 
He replied that he was using all helpful arguments at his command both in Paris and with 
French Ambassador here but he had made it clear at beginning in his original memorandum 
to me conditions under which United States of America would join in a commission of 
enquiry and he had left no doubt in minds of French as to his objections to French limita- 
tions with regard to scope of activities of such a commission.’ 


No. 457 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 9, 6.20 p.m.) 


No. 468 Telegraphic [C 19384/129/18] 
Confidential COBLENZ, November 9, 1923, 4.15 p.m. 


My immediately preceding telegram. 

I learn from a confidential source that evacuation of Crefeld is due to 
Belgian pressure. 

Belgians were most anxious to see their zone relieved of Separatist menace 
but from reasons of policy they had to maintain a show of neutrality. 

First step taken was to order out of Crefeld last week all Separatists who 
were not residents of the town.? This-was followed by strict prosecution of 
all Separatists who infringed in any way the ordinances in particular in 
regard to possession of arms. Finally Belgian Kreis officer yesterday sum- 
moned leaders and informed them that the military authorities were very 
dissatisfied with the way in which public order was being maintained and 
on Separatists replying that they could not do better he replied that as far 
as his views went personally the best thing they could do was to evacuate. 


1 In this telegram of November 9, Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘Separatists disbanded 
yesterday morning their own police force in Crefeld and in afternoon informed legal munici- 
pal authorities that they could take over full responsibility of town. This the separatists 
evacuated in evening. 


‘Belgian military authorities took over maintenance of order till midnight when muni- | 


cipal police resumed their duties. 
‘Except for Urdingen a little town near Crefeld Belgian zone is now free from separatists,’ 
He added (Coblenz telegram No. 470 of November 10): ‘Separatists evacuated Urdingen 
during last night. Belgian Zone is now entirely free.’ 
2 See No. 446, n. 1. 
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No. 458 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 9, 6.05 p.m.) 


No. 247 Telegraphic [C 19381 /1/18] 
Urgent BRUSSELS, November 9, 1923, 4.26 p.m. 


My telegram No. 244.1 

I reproached Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning with his negative 
attitude, saying that he was leaving us in the lurch. His aide-mémoire 
harked back to past events (acceptance of second alternative) ;2 it was now 
a question of invitation to Washington and of British text as amended by 
himself.3 It was just as vital for Belgium as for us to overcome obstacles put 
in the way by Monsieur Poincaré. The attitude of Belgian government gave 
the impression that other governments were expected to do this disagreeable 
work while they looked on. 

After considerable argument Minister for Foreign Affairs said I might add 
to the information contained in his aide-mémoire, that Belgian government 
were exerting themselves without intermission in Paris to obtain an agreed 
and satisfactory form of invitation to Washington. 

More than this I could not get him to say. Belgian government really 
wished to see progress made and to this end they would doubtless be ready 
to accept some other formula for invitation which had French concurrence 
and yet fulfilled its original purpose. 


1 See No. 453, n. 3. 2 See No. 403. 3 See Nos. 426 and 434. 


No. 459 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 9, 9.55 p.m.) 


No. 469 Telegraphic [C 19385/129/18] 


COBLENZ, November 9, 1923, 6.50 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 985! to Paris. 

There is some confirmation here of a slight change in French attitude 
towards Separatists. On October 29th French High Commissioner informed 
a German deputation from Cologne that France would be content with 
nothing less than an independent state (see my telegram No. 443).2 I learn 
that he informed same gentleman on November 3rd that France was now 


1 The reference is presumably to Paris telegram No. 985 of November 5 in which Lord 
Crewe reported: ‘Informant who saw M. de Peretti this afternoon . . . was told by him that 
French government had finally decided not to support the Separatist movement. The 
argument used by M. de Peretti was that as France was all powerful in the Rhineland she 
could have put the Separatists into power at any moment, but that Messrs. Dorten, Smeets 
and company were bandits and not deserving of any support.’ 

2 Of October 31, not printed. 
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prepared to accept on certain terms establishment of Rhineland as a federal 
state. There are also indications that French support of Separatists is not 
forthcoming so willingly as it was a fortnight ago. On the other hand 
recent events in Palatinate? show that French are still trying to make 
capital out of movement and I think it most unlikely that they will abandon 
Separatists to their own fate. 


3 See No. 455, n. 1. 


No. 460 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 10, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 453 Telegraphic [C 19453/1 [18] 
WASHINGTON, November 9, 1923, 11.15 p.m. 

My telegram No. 448. 

As I had heard French Ambassador was to see Secretary of State at 4 
o’clock and that latter would make a statement to the press at 5 o’clock, 
I asked for and obtained an appointment with Secretary of State immedi- 
ately after French Ambassador’s visit.2 

Secretary of State told me that French Ambassador had brought further 
information respecting attitude of his government with regard chiefly to: 


(1) Present capacity. 
(2) The Ruhr, which were points Mr. Hughes was most concerned about. 


With regard to (1) Monsieur Poincaré insisted that experts’ examination 
into Germany’s capacity to pay should not extend beyond her capacity to 
pay within the next six years, i.e. beyond 1930, and that after that the same 
commission or another commission should then enquire into Germany’s 
Capacity to pay in subsequent years. 

With regard to (2) Monsieur Poincaré had no objection to an examination 
by commission of experts of the resources of the Ruhr for the purpose of 
calculating value of establishments etc. and productive power, but he could 
not agree to their considering legality of French occupation nor system of 
collection of taxes established by French, nor guarantees seized, nor agree- 
ment with Industrialists. 

Mr. Hughes told French Ambassador that in view of United States 
government these limitations (1 and 2) would frustrate purposes of enquiry 
as suggested in his memorandum of October 15th.3 

I asked him whether he had therefore told French Ambassador that United 
States government would refuse to participate in commission of enquiry. 
He said that he had not used those words but that he had made it perfectly 
clear once more to French Ambassador that United States government 


1 No. 456. 
2 For a record of Mr. Hughes’s conversation with M. Jusserand, see F.R.U.S. 1923, 
vol. ii, pp. 94-5. 3 See No. 399, n. 2. 
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could not participate in commission under conditions just communicated to 
him by His Excellency, as they considered results of enquiry under those 
conditions would be futile and it would not be worth while convening com- 
mission. He believed those to be also views of His Majesty’s Government. 

He said he was going to make a statement to the press on these lines. 

Mr. Hughes said he had understood French Ambassador to say that 
Belgium was still supporting French views. I said that was not our informa- 
tion.* He replied that it was not his either. 

I have just heard that Mr. Hughes had made his statement to the press 
which he concluded by saying that he had closed no door and could not 
discuss the future.s 


+ See No. 438. 
5 This statement was reported in Washington telegram No. 457 of November 14, not 
printed. 


No. 461 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November ro, 8.30 a.m.) 


‘No. roor Telegraphic: by bag [C 19387/129/18] 


PARIS, November 10, 1923 


Your telegram No. 381! and Coblenz telegram No. 459.2 

I spoke to the President of the Council in the sense of your instructions this 
afternoon and he said that he would make full enquiry as to what happened 
at Kaiserslautern. He was still awaiting M. Tirard’s reply to his enquiries 
about Coblenz. As to the reports that the body of Separatists at Kaiser- 
slautern were a mere rabble he was sure that His Majesty’s Government 
were completely misinformed. The fact was that both in the town itself and 
in the country round there exists a quite serious movement in favour of 
autonomy. He could say with certainty that this movement was not merely 
better organised in the Palatinate than in some other parts of the Rhineland, 
but it was also more serious and had a definite hold on people of all classes. 
_ Speaking of the movement generally, he thought that the desire for an 

independent Rhineland was sparsely held, and he could not say what the 
strength of it might be, but he was convinced that the wish to break away 
from Prussia and to obtain an autonomous form of government within the 
Reich had a really deep foundation, At the same time, he could only repeat 
that his government desired to remain perfectly neutral, though in some 
instances it was a difficult task. 

General de Metz, who is in command at Kaiserslautern, is a man in whose 
discretion he has the utmost confidence; he knows that he is exceedingly 
popular with the population, who although remaining absolutely German 
is quite prepared to be on good terms with the French. 


t No. 455. 2 See ibid., n. 1. 
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No. 462 


| The ee Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 225 Telegraphic [C 19242/129/18] 
| Urgent FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1923, 2 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 460 (of November [6]th).! 

The position, as I understand it, is as follows. 

A so-called ‘provisional separatist government’ has come into existence 
only through the refusal of the French (and to a lesser extent of the Belgian) 
occupation authorities to enforce the ordinances of the High Commission, 
to the passing of which, under the Rhineland agreement, the French and 
Belgian High Commissioners just as much as the British High Commissioner 
were parties. 

This ‘government’ continues to exist not because of its legal title, nor 


« This ran: ‘Your telegram No. 221 [see No. 433, n. 2]. 

‘I am rather puzzled as to why my telegram No. 449 [No. 433] has confirmed His 
Majesty’s Government’s opinion that it is not for High Commission to negotiate or to 
intervene in any negotiations for establishment of a new State within the Reich, and venture 
respectfully to submit following considerations :— 

‘Technically it is true that High Commission, as such, has no locus standi, but we have got 
to face facts. The Separatists are more or less in possession in French zone, and French are 
not at all likely to dislodge them nor to allow them to be dislodged. Meanwhile, general 
economic situation is going from bad to worse. The only hope of pulling things together is 
through establishment of decent administration which would be acceptable to majority of 
population, and this can only be attained with French co-operation. French realise that 
present Provisional Government are hopelessly inadequate and are ready to come to 
terms with more reputable elements who are ready to negotiate. But the longer the Matthes 
crowd remain in situ the more difficult will it be to get rid of them. They have received 
a check at Aix-la-Chapelle and are in a difficult position for the present, so that their claims 
are likely to be moderated. But I doubt if we can count on Belgians maintaining their 
attitude indefinitely. 

‘At the end of yesterday’s sitting of High Commission, French High Commissioner gave 
us unofficially long discourse in which he sought to shift discussion on to political grounds. 
He said, in effect, France would not and could not take action against Separatists; that it 
was useless to continue to argue on legal basis whether this or that ordinance had been 
strictly applied, and that what we ought to do was to take larger political view and en- 
deavour to find solution which would be acceptable to our Governments. He reminded me 
of the way in which he had always done his best to avoid difficulties in our zone during 
the period of sanctions and protested his personal attachment to the Entente. Though he 
was rather vague I gather that he is extremely anxious to come to terms with decent 
Rhinelanders and sees no other way than by negotiations on the spot. 

‘I told my colleagues of instructions I had received on this subject, and they both agreed 
that the High Commission was not competent to negotiate officially but suggested that it 
might receive special authority for the purpose or might act in conjunction with the Con- 
ference of Ambassadors. In the meanwhile, my colleagues propose to proceed. unofficially 
and individually to enter into communication with parties interested. It seems to me that it 
would be well if I were authorised to act in a similar manner, as, if French are left to conduct 
negotiations without any check except that exercised by Belgians, they will be in a position 
to exert greater pressure. 

i ‘Both my colleagues pointed out that time was of the utmost importance, and in this 
agree.’ 
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because of its efficiency; nor because it enjoys any measure of popular sup- 
port, but simply because the French authorities, having allowed it to come 
into existence in open contravention of their obligations, now interpret those 
obligations in such a manner as to secure its continuance. 

The French authorities are now doubtful whether this movement,? if 
left to itself, will not collapse of its own inherent weakness; and if I appraise 
the situation correctly they would now faute de mieux have no objection to 
the constitution with your assistance of the Rhineland as a federal state 
within the Reich. It may well be that, as things now are, local opinion and 
even possibly also the German government would prefer this solution to the 
continuance of the existing state of chaos. 

If such is in fact the view of the German government and of local opinion, 
there is nothing to prevent that government as representing local opinion 
from coming forward with proposals for such a solution. For the German 
government can under article 18 of the German constitution (or presumably 
so far as foreign governments are concerned basing their action on any 
ground they choose) enact decrees for the constitution of the Rhineland as 
a separate state within the Reich. Under ordinance 3 of the High Commis- 
sion such decrees would have to be submitted to the High Commission whose 
duty it would be to allow them to come into operation provided that they 
implied no interference with the safety, maintenance and requirements of 
the armies of occupation. 

But beyond this and beyond refusing, in accordance with the ordinances 
of the High Commission, permission for any persons other than the properly 
appointed German custodians of the peace to carry arms I still fail to see that 
the High Commission have any title to intervene in ‘negotiations’ designed 
to modify the existing political status of the Rhineland; nor do I understand 
why His Majesty’s Government should be expected to assume through you 
any responsibility whatever for such a modification which—whatever it 
may be—will certainly, so long as existing conditions continue, be used as 
a jumping off ground for fresh French designs for finally separating the 
Rhineland from the Reich. 

In these circumstances and subject to the proviso set forth in the preceding 
paragraph, I am not prepared to authorise you to have anything to do with 
‘negotiations’ between the High Commission and any German authority 
except for purposes connected with the enforcement of the Rhineland 
agreement. 

You should, however, in the most vigorous manner continue to press your 
colleagues to cause to cease without further delay the contravention of the 
Rhineland agreement which is implied by their failure to disarm in their 
zones all persons other than the properly constituted German authority. 

Repeated to Paris No. 388, Berlin No. 185 and Brussels No. 139. 


2 See No. 461. 
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No. 463 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 11, 10 a.m.) 


No. 275 Telegraphic [C 19470/129/18] 


ROME, November 10, 1923, 5.40 p.m. 


Last paragraph of Your Lordship’s telegram No. 269! did not contain the 
word ‘verbal’, as it appears in sections. As I was unable to see President of 
the Council at the moment, I made an urgent written communication to 
him, sent with a private letter. Last night I saw His Excellency and pressed 
for reply. He said that Italian government were in entire agreement with 
His Majesty’s Government in the matter, and he shared your opinion that 
disruption of Rhineland would materially affect treaty of Versailles. But 
conclusive information that had reached him convinced him that French 
were intervening on behalf of the Separatists, and encouraging their move- 
ment. Attitude of Italian government would conform with that of His 
Majesty’s Government. 


1 No. 425. 2 i.e. Confidential Print. 


No. 464 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 11, 9 a.m.) 


No. 277 Telegraphic [C 19472/1/18] 
Confidential ROME, November 10, 1923, 9.40 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 285.1 

President of the Council entirely shares your view and is prepared to 
participate in joint representation at Paris. But His Excellency told me he 
had received telegram from Italian Ambassador at Washington to the effect 
that United States government, while prepared to accept an invitation from 
other Powers, would not consent to negotiate as to its terms. There was 
therefore no prospect of America joining in representations to French 
government. Signor Mussolini said he would be ready to join in Anglo- 
Belgian-Italian representation. He evidently knew nothing of attitude of 
Belgian government as reported in Brussels telegram No. 2412 and I in- 
formed him that agreement of Belgian government in joint representation 
did not appear certain. He replied that in such a case he would be prepared 
to join in a dual representation if you thought that would be any good. He 
would also be ready to join in any representation at Washington that you 
might consider useful. 

Signor Mussolini continued that in the probable event of very valuable 
intervention of America being frustrated owing to French attitude and 


1 See No. 450, n. 2. 2 No. 453. 
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proposed commission falling through he would like to be clear in his next 
step. 

Were other Powers interested to maintain their passive attitude? We 
accused Italy of having shown passive acquiescence in French action in 
Ruhr and it was true to the extent of their having secured their coal supplies 
by sending half a dozen Italian engineers? but had not attitude of His 
Majesty’s Government also been one of passive acquiescence tempered 
by protests in correspondence and ministerial statements which had re- 
mained ineffectual? He declared emphatically in his opinion time for passive 
attitude had passed. If His Majesty’s Government agree and could think 
of any useful action to be adopted he was perfectly prepared to follow their 
lead even to the extent of breaking with France but in such a case clear lead 
and clear understanding were necessary. If on the other hand passive 
attitude on the part of other interested Powers was to be continued it was 
better that they should not expose themselves to further French rebuffs.4 


3 See Nos. 17 and 23, n. 3. 

4 In Rome despatch No. 1013 of November 16, Sir R. Graham added: ‘After seeing His 
Excellency I visited the Secretary-General to the Ministry for Foreign Affairs and told him 
of the results of my interview. Senator Contarini said that Signor Mussolini’s language 
accurately represented the considered Italian official view. But he added that if Italy were 
compelled to break with France in this question the consequences for her might be serious, 
both politically and economically. The French would at once shut off coal supplies from the 
Ruhr, and he trusted that in this as in other aspects of the case Italy would be able to count 
on a generous and helpful attitude on the part of His Majesty’s Government.’ 


No. 465 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3576 [C 18941 [129/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 10, 1923 
My Lord, 

His Majesty’s Government have received and given careful consideration 
to the memorandum communicated to your Lordship on the 2nd instant! by 
the French President of the Council in regard to the attitude of the French 
Government towards the movement which has manifested itself in the 
Rhineland for a detachment of that territory from the German Reich. 

2. The French Government state that they are complete strangers to that 
movement, and affirm that their authorities on the spot have confined their 
action to the maintenance of order, leaving to the population the liberty of 
deciding their lot in conformity with a principle recognised both by France 
and Great Britain. 

3. While His Majesty’s Government are happy to take note of the assur- 
ances of M. Poincaré as to the attitude of the French Government towards 
the movement in general, they cannot refrain from observing that, in view 
of the reports in their possession, it is for them a matter of some difficulty to 

1 See No. 436, n. 3. 
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reconcile that attitude as now officially defined with the events that have 
already taken, or are still taking, place in the occupied Rhineland. 

4. The attention of the French Government has, however, already been 
drawn to the views of His Majesty’s Government on this aspect of the ques- 
tion, and they do not propose to enlarge upon it further at this moment. 

5. On the other hand, His Majesty’s Government feel it incumbent upon 
them to deal without delay with the more serious legal issues raised by M. 
Poincaré, as regards the attitude of the French Government towards the 
constitution of independent Governments within the limits of the German 
Reich as recognised by the Treaty of Versailles. 

6. The French Government, according to M. Poincaré, see no reason why 
the spontaneous constitution of independent States in Germany should 
involve a revision of the Treaty of Versailles. He bases his argument on the 
fact that Part II of the treaty merely fixes the frontiers of Germany without 
implying any guarantee of integrity by the signatory States, and he suggests 
that a Power not signatory of the treaty might detach part of Germany from 
the Reich without involving the Allied Powers in any responsibility for 
securing the restoration of the territory to Germany, and that the action of 
the Allied Powers might be confined to securing the imposition of the 
proportionate liabilities of the treaty on the territories detached from the 
Reich. This need not imply any revision of the treaty. 

7. His Majesty’s Government feel unable to agree with the contention of 
the French Government. 

8. It will be well first to consider what would be the position of a new 
independent State coming into existence in some part of the territories 
falling within the existing frontiers of Germany as regards liability for the 
obligations which Germany has undertaken under the Treaty of Versailles. 
The most important obligations from the point of view of the Allied Powers 
are those relating to the payment of reparations and those intended to 
guarantee the security of the Allied Powers by providing for the disarmament 
of Germany. These obligations have been assumed by Germany as personal 
obligations. With them a new State would have nothing to do. It would 
constitute an entirely new being; it would neither be, nor would it represent, 
the State with which the Allied Powers have contracted; and it could only 
be saddled with such obligations by the conclusion of a new treaty between 
it and all the Allied Powers. 

g. As regards reparation matters, it is by no means clear that any such 
new treaty could be concluded without the participation of the German 
Reich. Ifthe new State was to be burdened with any share of the reparation 
payments for which Germany is responsible, it would be desirable that the 
control of such payment should be entrusted to the Reparation Commission, 
but as the whole expense of the Reparation Commission is at present borne 
by the German Reich, any such extension of its functions could hardly be 
made without her consent. 

10. The Treaty of Versailles renders the cost of reparations a first charge 
upon all the assets and revenues of the German Reich and its constituent 
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States, and as the British Empire is one of the Powers entitled to reparation 
payments, His Majesty’s Government are not prepared, without full con- 
sideration, to concur in the diminution of those assets by the recognition of 
any new States, as some at least of the existing German assets would neces- 
sarily pass to the new State within whose borders they were situated. 

11. His Majesty’s Government prefer to limit their remarks on this part of 
the subject to the more important questions of reparations and security; but 
it must be remembered that in other branches of the Treaty of Versailles, such, 
for instance, as those which deal with the constitution of the Central Rhine 
Commission, the establishment of a new independent State within the 
frontiers of Germany would necessarily entail disorganisation so great as to 
render the revision of the treaty inevitable. 

12. The more urgent aspect of the question at the present moment is the 
effect which the recognition of any such new independent State by one Allied 
Power acting independently would have on the relations of the Allies inter se. 
The Treaty of Versailles is an instrument in which the Allies contracted 
jointly. The undertakings which Germany entered into and the obligations 
which Germany assumed were made not with individual Allied Powers, but 
with the Allied Powers as a whole. The coming into being of new indepen- 
dent States within the existing frontiers of Germany would necessarily alter 
Germany’s position, and would affect her resources and her capacity to meet 
her engagements. The recognition of any such State given by one Allied 
Power would therefore produce great confusion if similar recognition were 
not accorded by the remaining Allied Powers. The Reparation Commission, 
in particular, as the agent of the Allied Powers as a whole, could not properly 
carry out its functions if part of the territory in which its present powers of 
control are exercised ceased to be German territory in the view of one or 
more of the Powers represented on the Commission, while remaining German 


territory in the view of others. Similarly, the functions now exercised by the- 


Military Commission of Control would be incapable of execution in territory 
which some Allied Powers regarded as forming part of Germany and some 
did not. It follows that the recognition of any such new State by one Allied 
“Power acting independently would prejudice the rights of the other Allied 
Powers. His Majesty’s Government can only say that for their part they are 
not prepared to see their rights jeopardised by any such individual Allied 
action.? 


2 In a note of November 19 on the Separatist movement and the Treaty of Versailles, 
Mr. J. W. Headlam-Morley, Historical Adviser to the Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, stated: ‘In the memorandum of November 2nd (C 18941/129/18) M. Poincaré 
maintains that “the spontaneous constitution of independent states within Germany would 
not necessarily entail a revision of the Treaty of Versailles”. He supports this statement 
merely by pointing out that “Part II of the Treaty, which determines the frontiers of 
Germany, has not the effect of giving to the Reich the guarantee of the co-signatory Powers 
so far as it concerns the integrity of its territory within these limits”. 

‘In the answer to this note of November 10th, 1923 (C 18941/129/18), exception is taken 
to M. Poincaré’s argument on the ground that the obligations assumed by Germany in 
regard to reparation and disarmament are obligations personal to Germany; that these 
obligations would not attach to any new state which was created within present German 
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13. Your Lordship should seek an interview with the President of the 
Council, and, after reading to his Excellency this despatch, hand to him 
a copy.’ 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OR KEDLESTON 


territory; that the Reparation Commission and the Military Commission of Control would 
not be able to carry out their functions, 

‘While recognising the unanswerable force of these arguments, it seems to me that on 
other grounds the position adopted by M. Poincaré is quite untenable. 

‘The Treaty of Versailles (and also the Treaty of St. Germain) introduced a form which 
is I think quite new in the history of European diplomacy. The normal procedure regard- 
ing German territory would have been to draft a treaty by which Germany would renounce 
her sovereign rights over those parts of her territory which were ceded to France, Belgium 
and Poland, and transfer this sovereignty to these other states. The Treaty of Versailles 
(and St. Germain) does something quite different from this. It specifically states what the 
boundaries of Germany (and Austria) are to be. The words are “The boundaries of 
Germany will be determined as follows:’ 

‘I have never been able to understand the reasons why this new procedure was adopted; 
whatever they may be, the results are very important. The effect is that the whole terri- 
torial constitution of Germany is categorically made part of the treaty. It is as much a part 
of the treaty as are any of the other clauses and any change in the territorial constitution of 
Germany, whether the increase or the diminution of it, if carried through without the con- 
sent of the signatories would be a violation of the treaty; if carried out with the consent of 
the signatories would be a revision of the treaty. 

‘In view of M. Poincaré’s position that it is his policy to insist on the maintenance of the 
treaty in every detail, it could surely be pointed out to him with much effect that by 
advocating the recognition of states separated from German territory, he would be guilty 
of the grossest inconsistency. 

‘Now, it is quite true, as M. Poincaré points out, that the treaty does not include any 
“guarantee” of German territory. This raises the question of what are the rights and 
obligations conferred on the signatories to a treaty when they are not accompanied by any 
guarantee, 

‘This is a matter on which there is a vast amount of precedent, the effect of which seems 
to be as follows: 

‘(1) As there is no territorial guarantee, there is no obligation on any state signing the 
treaty to intervene to protect Germany in possession of the territory assigned to her by it; 

‘(2) On the other hand, as any change in the territory is ipso facto a change in the condi- 
tion of things not merely recognised in, but determined by the treaty, any signatory state 
has the right to intervene. 

‘This means that any such change is a matter of general importance and if such change is 
made, any signatory of the treaty has the right to object and to demand that the matter 
shall be brought before a Conference of the signatory Powers in order that they shall discuss 
together as to whether or not they will recognise the change. 

‘It is a case similar to that of the annexation of Bosnia and Herzegovina by Austria in 
1908. This was a change in the territorial condition of Europe settled by the Treaty of 
Berlin [of July 13, 1878. See B.F.S.P., vol. 69, pp. 749-68] and Great Britain, as a signatory 
of that treaty, formally challenged the right of Austria to make such a change without the 
express consent of all the other signatories. 

‘The British Government would then be on very strong ground in insisting that the 
establishment of an independent state in Germany would require the general assent of all 
the signatories of the Treaty (or alternatively of the League of Nations) and in protesting 
in the Strongest way against the claim of any single signatory of the treaty, by separate 
action, to recognise the establishment of such a state.’ 

3 Lord Curzon instructed Sir G. Grahame (despatch No. 1172 of November 12, not 
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printed) to communicate to the Belgian Government a copy of this despatch to Paris. In 
Brussels despatch No. 932 of November 13, Sir G. Grahame replied: ‘M. Jaspar having 
requested me to come to see him today, I was able to take this opportunity of carrying out 
your instructions. As a preliminary to doing so I said that his Excellency had probably 
received already a copy of M. Poincaré’s note of the 2nd November to the Marquess of 
Crewe. M. Jaspar signified that this was the case, and I then said that your Lordship 
considered that it would be of interest for him to learn the answer which you had returned 
to M. Poincaré. 

‘After becoming acquainted with the contents of the denisich to Lord Crewe, M. Jaspar 
referred to his own note on the subject [a copy of this communication, not printed, was trans- 
mitted to the Foreign Office in Brussels despatch No. 926 of November 9 (C 19426/129/18)], 
and said that he still adhered to the juridical argument set forth therein. He, however, 
appeared generally to concur in the presentation of the political aspect of the question in 
paragraph 12 of the despatch, and observed that the Belgian Government had already 
stated their view that any change in the composition of Germany was a matter requiring 
joint consideration by the Allied Governments.’ 


No. 466 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 12, 9 a.m.) 


No. 424 Telegraphic [C 19510/313/18] 


BERLIN, November 11, 1923, 6.30 p.m. 
Your telegram No. 173.1 
I have received communication from German So of draft pre- 
sented by French mining commission to German industrial groups but not 
yet accepted by them. This communication has been made to me confiden- 
tially. Draft is entitled ‘provisional arrangement with M.I.C.U.M. valid 
until April 15th for mines which have not yet come to an agreement with 
allied authorities’. Its main clauses are that arrears of coal tax to be paid will 
not exceed 15 million dollars in all. In the future a tax of 10 francs per ton 
is imposed on coal other than reparation coal. Reparation deliveries must 
be resumed gratuitously, mines to deliver 18% of their production and 
cokeries 35% until January 15th, 1924. 
1 Of November 7. This ran: ‘According to our information, the agreements so far con- 
cluded between the French and the Otto Wolff, Stinnes, and Krupp combines concern only 


payment of arrears of coal tax and resumption of reparation, army of occupation etc., coal 
deliveries. 

‘As stated in my despatch No. 3432 to Paris [of October 29, not printed], His Majesty’s 
Government do not propose to make formal objection to agreements of this kind. What I 
want to be certain of, however, is that German government are living up to the under- 
taking given by German Ambassador to Sir E. Crowe on October 8th [see n. 2 below]... 
and that these agreements do not include and will not give rise to clauses providing for 
ultimate co-operation between the Germans and French for the working or exploitation of 
particular German industries on objectionable lines. 

‘Please therefore, as a first step, ask the German government for confidential communica- 
tion of text of agreements already concluded and obtain from them if possible an undertaking 
that no such arrangements as those indicated in preceding paragraph are in existence or 


will in the future be introduced without previous consultation with His Majesty’s 
Government.’ 
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M.I.C.U.M. can demand 15% of production for régie railways on basis of 
Saar prices. 

Mines must deliver army coal gratuitously. 

Reparation, régie and army coal have priority. 

Mines accept absolute control by M.I.C.U.M. which may inspect every- 
thing including their books, etc. 

M.I.C.U.M. lays down programme for distribution of coal for all pur- 
poses, i.e. reparation, army, régie, occupied territory and general industry of 
occupied and unoccupied areas and export. 

Tax on export coal will be adjusted to the market position. 

Products of smelting works will be handed back except those seized on 
reparation account, viz. 72 thousand tons in Schwerlgern and 47 thousand 
tons elsewhere. 

To facilitate resumption of iron industry a rebate of seven francs on export 
dues is granted if products are issued from occupied territory. 

Exports abroad and to unoccupied Germany will be rationed according 
to monthly figures of 1922. 

The clauses of present arrangement shall not prejudice in any way eventual 
final settlement of reparation question. 

Summary ends. 

It is clear that these conditions are stringent and severe giving France very 
extended powers of control and supervision. Whether these powers will be 
converted into a commercial union with French interests of a dangerous 
character is doubtful. Increased friction is almost as likely as increased co- 
operation. | 

Question arises whether or not this draft agreement infringes British 
interests and is contrary to statement made by Sthamer on October 8th.2 

I am sending by bag full text? and have informed German government 
that it was desirable in my opinion that His Majesty’s Government should 
have knowledge of proposed stipulations before final approval by German 
government in order that they might judge whether they conform with 
Sthamer’s declaration.+ 


2 To Sir E. Crowe, whose record of this statement runs as follows: ‘The German Govern- 
ment had decided . . . to address a communication to the French and Belgian Governments 
suggesting that technical experts, nominated by the three respective Governments, should 
immediately meet to discuss and decide upon the measures required in order to start work 
in mines and factories and make all other arrangements called for [see No. 390]. The 
German Government desired to let us know this, lest any misunderstanding should arise 
from the fact that they had proposed such a meeting of experts. They wished it to be clearly 
understood that this had nothing to do with any plans of ultimate co-operation between 
German and French industrials for the working or exploitation of particular German 
industries. Nothing of this kind would be mooted, except in consultation with all the allies 
of France, including Great Britain, if ever it came to this point at all. For the moment, 
RS was thought of beyond setting going the revival of the ordinary activities in the 

uhr., 

3 Enclosure in Berlin despatch No. 831 of November 11 (C 19800/313/18), not printed. 

+ In a note verbale of November 8, not printed. The German Foreign Office replied (in 
a note of November 9, a translation of which was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin 
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I have also stated that it is essential (a) to maintain provisional character 
of any arrangement limiting its duration to April 15th, 1924, (b) to set forth 
in the clearest language that this arrangement does not in any way prejudge 
a final examination to be arrived at on the whole subject of reparations. 

While there is much in the treaty to which from an English standpoint 
objection may be taken and while it gravely prejudices restoration of German 
finance I am impressed with peril of any action which tends to prevent or 
delay resumption of work in the Ruhr and increases the dangers of disorder 
and starvation. 


despatch No. 831) : “The Foreign Office first ofall confirms the declaration which the German 
Ambassador made in London at the time to Sir Eyre Crowe regarding the intentions of the 
German Government after the abandonment of resistance. In approaching the French and 
Belgian Governments repeatedly at that time with a proposal to initiate official negotiations, 
the only aim of the German Government was to recommence work and production as quickly 
as possible in the occupied area. It was no part of their intention to effect co-operation bet- 
ween French and German industry, either for a short or a long period, while excluding the 
other Allied Powers participating, in particular, Great Britain. As the British Government are 
aware, the French and Belgian Governments rejected the German proposal categorically [see 
Nos. 390 and 391], and pointed out that the occupation authorities would have to come to 
an immediate understanding with the local economic representatives regarding the questions 
to be settled. Hence there was no course open to the German Government if they wished 
to avoid chaos in the Ruhr than to respect the Franco-Belgian standpoint. They found 
themselves compelled to empower the German industrial groups concerned to enter into 
direct negotiations with the occupation authorities in order to facilitate, at any rate in this 
way, the resumption of economic life. . .. 

‘These negotiations of German industry, so far as they take place under the influence of 
the German Government, merely aim at the resumption of economic life in the interests of 
the local population, and do not aim at reaching agreements about co-operation between 
French and German industry or the exploitation of certain definite German industries by 
France. The German Government do, of course, realise that arrangements such as have 
been demanded by the M.I.C.U.M. in the draft communicated to the Commission of Six 


may lead directly to the prejudice of British interests. For one thing, the suggested settle-_ 


ment delays the restoration of order in the finances of the Reich and will delay the restoration 
of Germany’s reparation capacity for general purposes. Again, the occupation authorities 
are provided by the draft with such extensive influence on the German economic system 
and the different industrial undertakings in the occupied area that the results cannot fail 
to be noticeable in the long run. In this connection, special attention is drawn to paragraphs 
8 to 10 by virtue of which the M.I.C.U.M. claims the right to dispose completely over 
coal and its distribution for its various uses. By virtue of such a prerogative the M.I.C.U.M. 
obtains the power, not only vis-à-vis the coal mines themselves, but vis-à-vis all the other 
industries, to compel these to co-operate with French industry and to render them sub- 
servient to French interests in the same fashion as has been the case in the Saar. If, and 
how far, the future agreements of the mining federation will correspond to the M.I.C.U.M. 
draft is not known at the moment. Should these agreements lead to results of the nature 
indicated, results which would also prejudice British interests, the blame should not be 
thrown on the German Government. The German Government have to choose between 
abandoning the entire population of the occupied areas to an appalling famine or putting 
up with agreements, which at all events tend to avoid such a catastrophe even if they lead to 
undesirable consequences. The German Government do not doubt that the British Govern- 
ment will realise their quandary for which, indeed, Germany is not to blame, and for which 
the only remedy is an early and equitable solution of the Ruhr problem between all the 
Powers involved.’ 
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No. 467 


Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the German Ambassador 


[C 19698/313/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, November 12, 1923 


The German Ambassador spoke to me today on the subject of the agree- 
ments being concluded between the French authorities in the Rhineland 
and the German industrials.! He referred to the representations? made to 
the German Government by Lord D’Abernon on this subject, in which the 
apprehension had been expressed that those agreements might take a form 
inimical to British interests, and reference had been made to his (Herr 
Sthamer’s) verbal assurance to me on the 8th October? that arrangements 
between the German and French industrials for the exploitation of particular 
German industries would not be concluded without consultation with us and 
the other Allies. Herr Sthamer begged me to understand that when he gave 
that assurance it was a question of making arrangements to which the 
German Government would be a party. He reminded me that at that time 
the German Government, having called off passive resistance, had proposed 
to the French and Belgian Governments that a sort of committee should be 
set up in the Ruhr, composed of representatives of the three Powers, for 
making the necessary arrangements to re-start the industries and commerce 
of that district. Since then the French and Belgian Governments had 
absolutely declined to allow the German Government to have any share in 
those arrangements or discussions.’ They insisted on coming to terms with 
individual industrials direct, to the exclusion of any interference on the part 
of the German Government. The German Government themselves were 
very much afraid that the tendency of arrangements so concluded was highly 
dangerous, not only to Germany herself, but also to England and other 
States which had important trade interests in the Ruhr. But they were quite 
helpless in the matter, and the Ambassador earnestly hoped that we should 
understand this aspect of the situation and not blame his Government if the 
results of Franco-German industrial co-operation in the Ruhr turned to the 
disadvantage of British trade. The position of the industrials was such that, 
unless they would see their works closed and their men with their families 
definitely thrown out of work, with the result that the whole district would 
be exposed to famine, they were compelled to accept any terms that the 
French wished to impose upon them. Their own Government could not 
help them, because they were not in a position either to pay unemployment 
doles or to feed the population from the resources of the State. In these 
circumstances, the German Government were not in a position to put any 
Pressure on the industrials to make a stand against any particular French 
demands. 

The Ambassador was unable to say whether the arrangements already 
entered into involved actual injury to British trade, but he thought that when 
1 See No. 466. 2 See ibid., n. 4. 3 See ibid., n. 2. 

4 See No. 390. 5 See Nos. 390 and 391. 
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the French had succeeded in bringing within their absolute control the 
working of all the mines, steel works, and dye works in the Ruhr, the effect 
of their policy would make itself felt, not only in Germany, who would find 
herself unable to continue her export trade, which was required to pay for 
imported food-stuffs and raw materials, but also in England and all neigh- 
bouring European countries. 

The Ambassador finally added that all the German Government could now 
promise to do was to keep us informed of whatever contracts or agreements 
were entered into by their industrials with the French and Belgians. 


E. A. C. 


No. 468 


British Delegation, Reparation Commission, to Treasury 
(Communicated by Treasury, November 19) 


Report No. 383 [C 20098/1/18] 


> PARIS, November 13, 1923 
May it please your Lordships, 

The letter of the Kriegslastenkommission of the 24th October! asking that 
the representatives of the German Government might be heard by the com- 
mission on the German capacity of payment, under article 234 of the treaty, 
came before the commission at this afternoon’s meeting. 

At the outset of the proceedings the French delegate made a declaration, 
of which I have the honour to enclose a copy, and moved the resolution 
foreshadowed in the first paragraph. 

In reply I made the statement, of which a copy is also enclosed, and, on the 
resolution being put to the vote, it was carried unanimously. 

The Belgian and Italian delegates made no observations. 

It was decided that the declaration of the French delegate and my state- 
ment should forthwith be communicated to the press, together with an 
announcement that the hearing of the Germans had been decided upon 
unanimously, and that the suggestions of the French delegate for the appoint- 
ment of a committee of experts would not be discussed until after the hearing. 

The date for the hearing of the representatives of the German Government 
was left to be fixed by agreement between the secretary-general and the 
Kriegslastenkommission. From indications which I have received, I think 
that Friday, the 23rd November, is likely to prove convenient to all parties. 

A copy of this report has been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris. 


I have, etc., 
Joun BRADBURY 


1 Herr Sthamer communicated a copy of the text of this letter, not printed, to the Foreign 
Office on October 25. 
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ENCLOosuRE 1 IN No. 468 
Declaration by French Delegate 


La délégation française demande à la Commission des Réparations de 
vouloir bien fixer dès maintenant la date aussi prochaine que possible, à 
laquelle elle entendra les Allemands sur les questions que ceux-ci ont précisées 
dans leur note du 24 octobre. 

D’autre part, pour assurer l’application de l’article 234 du Traité de 
Versailles, et conformément aux dispositions du paragraphe 7 de P Annexe II, 
la délégation française estime qu’il y aura lieu, les Allemands ayant été 
entendus, de constituer un comité d’experts appartenant aux pays alliés et 
associés. Ce comité serait chargé d’évaluer la capacité de paiement de 
l’Allemagne au moment présent, et de fournir à la Commission des Répara- 
tions les éléments de la décision par laquelle elle fixera les paiements alle- 
mands pendant les trois années 1924, 1925 et 1926. Selon l’appréciation de 
la délégation française, les experts, qui prendront l’État des Paiements? pour 
base de leurs travaux, devront faire porter leurs études sur l’évaluation des 
ressources de l’Allemagne, tant intérieures qu’extérieures, et en particulier 
sur les avoirs allemands à l’étranger. 

Il appartiendra à la Commission des Réparations de déterminer d’une 
manière précise le programme du comité des experts après avoir recueilli les 
observations de la délégation allemande qui sont susceptibles de dégager 
tout ou partie des questions pouvant s'inscrire à ce programme. 

La délégation française a voulu simplement aujourd’hui, sans entrer dans 
le fond du débat et sans s’expliquer sur les modalités d’application, aviser la 
Commission des Réparations de l’attitude qu’elle compte prendre devant 
des problèmes dont la solution rapide intéresse tous les Alliés. 


ENCLOSURE 2 IN No. 468 
Statement by Sir F. Bradbury 


The statement of the French delegate appears to me to raise two quite 
separate questions. 

First, should the commission grant to the representatives of the German 
Government the hearing for which they have asked under article 234 of the 
treaty upon certain questions affecting the capacity of payment of Germany? 
and secondly, assuming that this hearing is granted and takes place, what 
steps should be taken by the commission after the hearing? 

In regard to the first question, I cannot conceal from my colleagues the 
very grave doubts which I entertain whether, after the events of the past 
eleven months, the machinery of Part VIII of the Treaty of Versailles is not 
so completely compromised as to have become incapable of functioning. 

In view of these doubts, my first inclination in regard to the present 
application was to follow the policy which I have adopted since January 


2 Of May 5, 1921. See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 
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last of leaving the whole responsibility for dealing with the situation arising 
out of the action taken by certain Allied Governments upon majority deci- 
sions of the commission with which I was in disagreement with my colleagues, 
and to abstain from taking part in proceedings which, until certain funda- 
mental questions of international law have been authoritatively settled, 
appear to me incapable of leading to any practical result. 

I cannot forget, however, that the provisions of Part VIII of the Treaty of 
Versailles have still the force of international law, and that I remain, for the 
moment at any rate, a member of an international tribunal which under its 
constitution has the duty of pronouncing from time to time on the capacity 
of Germany to discharge her obligations as formally defined under the Treaty 
of Versailles, and is required under paragraph 9 of Annex II of Part VIII— 
quite apart from the article 234 under which the present application is made— 
to hear evidence and arguments on the part of Germany on any question 
connected with her capacity to pay. 

I cannot, therefore, be a party to any refusal to hear such arguments with- 
out an apparent denial of justice, however small may be the hope which 
I entertain in present circumstances of practical advantage resulting from 
the hearing. 

To abstain from voting on the present proposal would, under paragraph 13 
of Annex II, be tantamount to voting against it. I should, indeed, have 
preferred that the hearing should have been given under paragraph 9 of 
Annex IT rather than under article 234, but, as the German application has 
been made under the latter article and the proposal before the commission 
follows the application, I shall give it my formal support. | 

As regards the second part of the declaration of the French delegate, I 
propose to maintain a suspense of judgment until after the audition. 

Before prescribing remedies, a wise physician will complete his diagnosis 
of the disease. 

I feel bound, however, to confess that at first sight the prescription of the 
French delegate appears to me to belong to the world in which a certain 
philosopher invented pills for the treatment of earthquakes. 

I hold that the commission, if it is to attempt to discharge its duties under 
the treaty, must investigate without fear or favour the whole of the causes 

which have led to the present desperate condition of Germany, and must 
fearlessly apply (so far as it is within its power), and recommend to those 
who have power to apply them (in so far as they may be outside its own 
powers), whatever remedies it may, after such investigation, deem to be 
necessary. 
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No. 469 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 15, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 458 Telegraphic [C 19787/1/18] 


WASHINGTON, November 14, 1923 

Your telegram No. 349.1 

Secretary of State points out that his definite reply was contained in his 
memorandum of October 15th? and that attitude of United States govern- 
ment with regard to participation has not altered since then. In that reply 
he gave conditions under which United States government would agree to 
participate if invited by Great Britain, Belgium, Italy and France. He has 
not yet been invited because the four powers have not been able to agree as 
to text of invitation. 

Collaterally he has been having conversations with French with regard 
to limitations which they propose to place upon the activities of the com- 
mission of enquiry3; he has made it quite clear to them that in the opinion 
of United States government their limitation would frustrate the objects of 
the enquiry and French are aware of terms on which United States govern- 
ment will participate. The onus of breaking down and of exclusion of United 
States participation is therefore on French in the eyes of the world and he 
wishes it to remain there. It is up to the French to come to reason and four 
powers to an agreement. He has never told French or anyone else that door 
has been closed against American participation. Secretary of State said that 
if invitation to United States government by four powers were couched in 
terms given in your telegram No. 362 to Parist with Belgian amendments 
(Brussels telegram No. 236)5 it would be accepted but no invitation contain- 
ing such limitations as were communicated to him by French Ambassador 
(my telegram No. 453) would be. 

He pointed out that he had given a definite reply to Your Lordship’s 
invitation to United States government to associate themselves in joint 


1 Of November 14. This referred to No. 460 and commented: ‘His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment are still without a definite reply from the United States government showing their 
final decision with regard to the proposed reparation enquiry. 

‘Now that Mr. Hughes has before him the views of the various governments concerned, 
he will presumably wish to inform His Majesty’s Government officially of the attitude of his 
government and of the conclusions which they have reached. Beyond your telegram under 
reference and press messages published here I have had no intimation of their latest views. 

‘Please see Mr. Hughes and explain to him the importance which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment attach to an accurate knowledge of the exact position without which it is difficult for 
them to consider what further steps are open to them. In speaking to Mr. Hughes you 
should make it clear that His Majesty’s Government would warmly welcome any suggestion 
which he may feel disposed to offer.’ 

2 See No. 399, n. 2. 

d pi F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 86-95 and 97-8. See also Nos. 437, 444, 451, 454, 456, 
and 460. 

* See No. 426. 5 See No. 434, n. 2. 

6 No. 460. 
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communication to French government (your telegram No. 337)7 which he 
was obliged to decline for reasons given (my telegram No. 449).8 

Mr. Hughes did not wish to make any further written communication as 
to attitude of United States government but he is . . .9 United States 
chargé d’affaires in London to make communication to Your Lordship on 
the subject. 

He regretted that he had no further suggestions to make at present. His 
attitude throughout conversation was most friendly. 


7 No. 450. 8 See No. 456, n. 2. 
9 The text is here uncertain. In the Foreign Office, the word ‘instructing’ was suggested. 


No. 470 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 15, 9.30 p.m.) 


No. 476 Telegraphic [C 19826/129/18] 
COBLENZ, November 15, 1923, 7.20 p.m. 


A conference was held yesterday in Berlin between German government 
representatives of states affected by occupation and an economic committee 
from occupied territories. While no definite decisions appear to have been 
taken government foreshadowed withdrawal shortly of all financial support 
for non-productive purposes such as payment of unemployed and intimation 
that they might also be not in a position to support payment of productive 
services such as officials unless they could freely dispose of revenue of occu- 
pied territories. Grave effects which this would produce in occupied terri- 
tories were realized by all present and a proposition was put forward that 
committee should enter into negotiations with occupation authorities with — 
a view to finding a solution of difficulties. Establishment of Rhineland bank 
of issue (see my despatch of yesterday’s date)! was discussed. Committee 


1 Coblenz despatch No. 1074 of November 14. In it Lord Kilmarnock reported: ‘On 
8th November, the Diet (Provinziallandtag) of the Prussian Province of the Rhine at its 
. meeting at Barmen decided to accept the scheme for the establishment of a bank to issue 
a stable currency in the Rhineland, in which there would be German participation to the 
extent of 55%, French participation of 30%, and other foreign participation of 15%. 

‘For some time past, meetings have taken place between M. Tirard and his assistants and 
Dr. Louis Hagen of the private banking firm S. Levy of Cologne.... I am informed that 
the French participation is being arranged for by M. François Marsal, a former Minister of 
Finance and Director of the Banque de l’Union Parisienne. .. . I understand, however, 
that the Cologne branch of Barclays Bank (Overseas) Limited has been approached by 
German interests in connection with this matter. 

‘M. Tirard, in informal conversation with a member of my staff and the Belgian Financial 
Adviser, attempted to minimise M. Marsal’s part in this affair, by stating that his was an old 
scheme. He finally admitted that the Banque de l’Union Parisienne might share in the 
French participation. He added that Düsseldorf bankers would also take an interest and 
that the scheme was non-political as the founders had inserted in their articles of associa- 
tion a clause forbidding the bank to make advances to any State.... It will be within the 
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held establishment of bank to be absolutely essential unless government could 
find ways and means of continuing present financial support for occupied 
territories. 

Opinion in the Cabinet appears for the moment to be divided. Herr 
Jarres? is pressing for the Reich to cut adrift from occupied territories 
financially but has so far not been able to win over the whole Cabinet to his 
views.3 


recollection of Your Lordship that, at the meeting on 25 October at Hagen in Westphalia 
between Herr Stresemann and representatives of the Occupied Territory [see No. 412], 
the German Government accepted the principle of the establishment of a separate currency 
for the Occupied Territories in order to ward off worse dangers, but there was no mention 
in the Press of French participation. I understand that the Rhenish Diet has only come to 
its decision with the very greatest reluctance, as so strong a minority holding would give the 
French too powerful a position.’ 

2 Dr. Karl Jarres had been appointed Minister of the Interior on November 11. 

3 In his telegram No. 477 of November 15, Lord Kilmarnock added: ‘Negotiations are 
meanwhile proceeding between political parties of occupied territory and French. Repre- 
sentatives from all parts of occupied territory including Adenauer and Moenig from Cologne 
were present yesterday at a conference with French High Commissioner which was held 
with a view to finding out minimum French requirements for formation of Rhineland as a 
federal state within the Reich. The Germans are seeking guarantees that this state when 
formed shall not be absorbed by France and on the other hand France appears to require 
guarantees that state shall not be re-absorbed by Prussia. A suggestion has been put for- 
ward that guarantees satisfactory to both parties would be found if a guarantee from France 
and England were forthcoming as to maintenance of Rhineland as a state independent both 
of Prussia and of France or if a tripartite agreement could be arrived at between Germany, 
France and England. 

‘In regard to former alternative French High Commissioner asked me this morning if it 
would not be possible to arrive at a solution both of Rhineland question and of France’s 
security on these lines. He referred to fact [sic] of guarantee which had never been brought 
into effect [see No. 176, n. 1] and to abortive negotiations which took place in regard to 
this fact [sic] in 1921 [see Vol. XVI, No. 768]. He holds the view that a basis for negotiation 
embodying French and German minimum requirements could be reached locally and that 
question should then be placed in hands of allied governments for final negotiation. I, of 
course, said that my instructions precluded me from entering into any negotiations on the 
subject.’ 


No. 471 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 17, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. ro2r Telegraphic: by bag [C 19912/1 [18] 
PARIS, November 16, 1923 


The President of the Council made a lengthy statement in the Chamber 
this afternoon on the subject of reparations and the Ruhr, a summarised text 
of which goes to Your Lordship by tonight’s bag in my despatch No. 2605. 

Apart from the peroration, which nine-tenths of the Chamber rose to their 
feet to acclaim, the part of M. Poincaré’s statement which obtained most 


1 Not printed. 
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applause was that in which he dealt with the subject of inter-allied debts, 
reaffirming the fixed determination of France to decline to cancel any of the 
‘C2 bonds, except in proportion to the cancellation of the debt owing by 
France to her allies. Special and almost unanimous applause greeted the 
passage in which M. Poincaré vigorously deprecated the possibility of plac- 
ing on the same footing the debt incurred by France on account of sums 
spent on the common allied cause, with those due to her by Germany on 
account of just reparations. 


2 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2. 


No. 472 
Record by Sir E. Crowe of a conversation with the French Ambassador 
[C 19975/129/18) 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, November 16, 1923 


The French Ambassador, after referring to a number of minor questions, 
which I have dealt with in separate memoranda,! said that he wished to 
speak to me privately on a matter which M. Poincaré had much taken to 
heart. He reminded me of a recent friendly talk? we had on the general 
situation in Germany, in which he had invited me to express my real opinions 
quite frankly to him, which I had done. In the course of that conversation 
he had laid stress on the repeated and categorical assurance given by 
M. Poincaré that there was not a word of truth in the accusation of French 
official connivance with the Separatist movement on the Rhine, and I had 
made the remark that our experience of assurances given by M. Poincaré in 
this and other matters had unfortunately convinced us that it was no good to 
place any reliance upon them, and that, frankly, the contention that the. 
French Government was an entire stranger to the Separatist movement on 
the Rhine was one which I felt unable to reconcile with the facts known to us. 

The Ambassador had thought it right, in writing confidentially to M. 
Poincaré, to give him a hint that there was this feeling of want of confidence 
on our part. M. Poincaré had taken this in bad part, and, although the 
Ambassador assured me that he had laid great stress on the absolutely 
private and friendly character of our conversation, he was afraid that M. 
Poincaré had spoken to Lord Crewe and complained that I had said that 
I had no confidence in M. Poincaré. Comte de Saint-Aulaire was anxious 
that I should know exactly what had happened in case the matter should 
go any further. 

I thanked his Excellency for being frank in the matter, and said that I 
did not feel that I had anything to reproach myself with, but of course it 
would be a lesson to me in future to be more careful when invited to express 
my opinions in friendly intercourse. 


1 Not printed. 
2 No record of this conversation has been traced in the Foreign Office archives. 
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This having been said, the Ambassador proceeded to refer to Lord Crewe’s 
representation,’ based on alleged actual incidents in which French en- 
couragement and support of the Separatist movement had been manifest. 
M. Poincaré had instructed him to say that it was clear that our information 
was derived from lying reports of German agents provocateurs, that there was 
not a tittle of truth in any of the statements which we put forward, and that 
M. Poincaré could only repeat that the French Government had had no 
connection whatever with any part of the Separatist movement. 

I said that after what had just passed I was not going to express any 
opinion as to the impression made on me by this reiteration of M. Poincaré’s 
assurance. I would only say this: It was Lord Kilmarnock, and his officers 
who had furnished us with the particulars which had been brought to M. 
Poincaré’s notice. Some of the most important incidents which we complained 
of had taken place at Coblenz, under the nose of M. Tirard and the Allied 
High Commissioner, and had actually formed a subject of remonstrance on 
the part of Lord Kilmarnock.+ Even M. Poincaré would probably not class 
Lord Kilmarnock among German agents provocateurs. I said that I would take 
note of the fact that M. Poincaré opposed a flat denial to the facts for which 
our officials had vouched. I would leave it at that. But I understood that 
a more detailed written answer to Lord Curzon’s representation was on the 
way to us; perhaps M. Poincaré’s written statement would throw some light 
on the discrepancy.s 

E. A. C. 


3 See No. 447. 4 See ibid., n. 4. 
5 A copy of his memorandum of November'14 was transmitted to the Foreign Office 
in Paris despatch No. 2596 of November 15, not printed. 


No. 473 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 19, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 284 Telegraphic [C 19989/1/18] 
ROME, November 18, 1923, 11.55 p.m. 


President of the Council told me this evening that he had received visit 
from French Ambassador who had complained that His Excellency’s recent 
speech in Senate! had created painful impression in France. 


* In Rome telegram No. 281 of November 17, Sir R. Graham reported: ‘President of the 
Council delivered statement on foreign policy in Senate yesterday evening. He began with 
explaining why Italy could not accept Mr. Bonar Law’s reparations scheme of last January 
[see No, 2, n. 16] and stated that he was even more convinced that Italian memorandum 
[see Vol. XX, No. 133] offered only possible solution. His Excellency defended Italian 
Participation limited to despatch of engineers in Ruhr occupation [see Nos. 17 and 23, n. 
3]. He emphasised the extreme caution with which England was doing everything to avoid 
a rupture with France and declared that Italy must be at least as cautious as England. ... 
The Fascista government had worked for a more intimate Anglo-Italian agreement and 
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Signor Mussolini had replied that after ten months’ consideration of the 
problem he could not possibly use any other language. France might 
advance as far as they liked into Germany and might occupy Hamburg, 
Frankfurt and even Berlin but they would only be floundering more deeply 
into the mire and into a position from which it would be more difficult to 
extricate themselves. His Excellency had asked French Ambassador to 
beg Monsieur Poincaré to reflect before it was too late. He had made a 
concrete proposal in the shape of a suggestion that all allied powers might 
accept Ruhr as one of the pledges offered by Germany for the redemption of 
her debt. French troops could then be withdrawn from the Ruhr without 
sacrifice of French dignity and the allies could exploit the resources of the 
district, retiring from it little by little as the German debt was paid. Signor 
Mussolini said that French Ambassador seemed considerably impressed 
with the idea. 


Italy in the recent question of American participation [see Nos. 426, 432, 434, 437, 438, 441, 
442, 444, 450, 451, 452, 453, 454, 456, 460, 464, and 469] had adhered to the English 
view.... > 

‘The Italian government could never approve . . . any further occupation of German 
territory. Policy of the Italian government was (1) Reduction of German debt toa reasonable 
figure and proportional reduction of interallied debts. (2) Moratorium for Germany of 
sufficient length except for reparations in kind. (3) Taking of pledges and guarantees which 
Germany was willing to give. (4) Evacuation of the Ruhr on obtaining the pledges. (5) No 
intervention in German internal affairs but moral and political support for a government 
which restores order and works for financial stability. (6) No territorial dismemberment.’ 


No. 474 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 19, 6.15 p.m.) 


No. 1029 Telegraphic [C 20108/313/18]} 
PARIS, November 19, 1923, 3.45 p.m. 


Lord D’Abernon’s telegram No. 511.! Following from [the British Delega- 
tion to the] Reparation Commission. Begins. 


1 The reference was to Berlin telegram No. 437 of November 16, which ran: ‘Chancellor 
asked me to call on him this evening on a very urgent matter. 

‘He said that Ruhr industrialists were practically agreed with French [see Nos. 466 and 
467] on all points but one. That was the French demand that coal deliveries and coal tax 
should not be credited exclusively to reparations account but should be utilized in part 
to pay for military occupation. German government could not accept this condition. It 
would be disloyal to the Allies particularly to England and would give a countenance to 
the legality of the occupation of the Ruhr. 

‘Chancellor requested me to telegraph asking whether it was not possible for His Majesty’s 
Government to intervene in Paris and obtain abandonment of French unacceptable claim. 
German government were in great difficulties, being urgently pressed by working population 
to come to some arrangement which would save the people from hunger. 

‘Cabinet had discussed whether they should not send a special delegation to England to 
put matter before His Majesty’s Government. Before deciding the matter Chancellor 
desired me to telegraph asking urgently for an answer.’ 
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Reparation Commission has not been consulted respecting agreements 
between M.I.C.U.M. and German industrials but will presumably be asked 
to adopt them ex post facto. Even as purporting to provide for reparation 
deliveries they appear to me to be highly irregular, regard being had inter 
alia to paragraph 12 of annex 2 of part 8 of treaty. Seizures themselves being 
in British Government’s view illegal, it seems dangerous to interest ourselves 
at this stage in disposal of them. French would no doubt seek to justify 
deduction of costs on favourite analogy of expenses of Sheriff’s officer. 
Germans would probably be well advised to accept the inevitable under 
protest. German acceptance under duress ought not to weaken our argu- 
ment of case when legal agreements come to be discussed. If Italy supports 
us on Reparation Commission in disallowing occupation cost, France and 
Belgium who claim to have acted as trustees for all the allies will obviously 
put themselves in an equivocal position if they try to acquit themselves of 
misappropriation by their own votes. Recommend that His Majesty’s 
Government should not at this stage concern itself with details of agree- 
ments but call immediate attention of French government to provisions of 
paragraph 12 of annex 2 and say with reference to reports which have 
appeared in press in regard to agreements in question, that any contracts 
purporting to provide for reparation deliveries which may be entered into 
by particular allied governments without previous approval of Reparation 
Commission, would in opinion of His Majesty’s Government constitute 
a flagrant violation of the treaty. Ends. 

Please inform Treasury. 


No. 475 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 22) 


No. 1097 [C 20286/129/18] 


COBLENZ, November 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

On receipt of your telegram No. 225,! I addressed a note (copy of which is 
annexed) to the High Commission, calling attention to the evils arising out 
of the establishment of the so-called ‘Provisional Separatist Government’ at 
Coblenz, and pressing once more for the disarmament of all unauthorised 
persons. This elicited an immediate reply from the French High Commis- 
sioner in which he declared that he had nothing to add to the declarations 
already made by himself on this subject. He argued, moreover, that the 
question being now under discussion between the Governments through 
diplomatic channels, he was unable to discuss it further. (I attach copy of 
this reply). He indicated, however, that all necessary measures had been 
taken in the French zone to maintain public order, even when such measures 


1 No. 462. 2 Not printed, 
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were of a nature to interfere with the action of the ‘Provisional Separatist 
Government’. 

2. I pressed for a meeting of the High Commission to discuss the subject 
further, but owing to other engagements on the part of my colleagues, I 
was not able to secure this object until Thursday,3 when the ordinary meeting 
takes place. On that occasion I insisted, after the transaction of the business 
on the agenda, on my note and the French reply receiving consideration. 
I regret to say that, in spite of my renewed representations, no definite 
decision was obtained, and I annex a copy? of the draft minutes of the meeting, 
from which it will be seen that the French High Commissioner stated that in 
cases where pillaging had taken place investigations had been carried out 
and arrests had been made. 

3. Beyond giving expression to a few non-committal remarks, the Belgian 
High Commissioner took no part in the discussion, and it was evident during 
the meeting that, though he was generally in agreement with my note, he 
felt himself unable to support it. This was confirmed in the course of a 
private and confidential conversation with him after the meeting. He 
explained his attitude by saying that Belgium had now, on two occasions, 
followed a policy opposed to that of France, first in agreeing to the committee 
of experts being formed under the auspices of the Reparation Commission,‘ 
and, secondly, in the anti-Separatist action she had taken in the Belgian 
zone.s She was not, however, he implied, strong enough always to oppose 
France. | 

4. While neither this note nor my previous one® have led to any definite 
decision being taken by the High Commission, they have not been without 
effect. The French authorities have been enforcing the ordinances to a 
greater extent than before, and, though it remains true that Separatists in 
many towns are still in possession of a number of arms, the French have, 
nevertheless, in numerous cases taken action against them under the ordi- 
nances by disarming and dispersing them and even proceeding to their 
arrest. 

5. I was not able to report sooner on this question as the draft minute of 
the meeting was held up in the secretariat-general, and has still to be sub- 
mitted to the French High Commissioner, who is absent. I prefer, however, 
not to wait longer, but to send it in its provisional form.7 

I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


3 November 15. 

4 See No. 409. 

5 See No. 446, n. 1. 

6 See No. 445. 

7 In Foreign Office telegram No. 230 of November 27, Lord Curzon replied: ‘It is 
important not to relax pressure in connection with the irregularities arising out of the 
Separatist movement and you should therefore continue to draw the attention of the 
High Commission to any further irregularities which may come to your notice. You should 
also continue to press for the disarming of all unauthorised persons and the re-arming of 
the German police. 
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ExcLosure 1 IN No, 475 
Lord Kilmarnock to the President of the Inter-Allied Rhineland High Commission 


COBLENZ, November 13, 1923 

I wish to bring to the notice of the High Commission the grave situation 
now obtaining in portions of the occupied territories through the activities 
of bands of armed Separatists. Numerous reports and petitions, some of 
which are now before the High Commission, show that houses are being 
pillaged, printing presses are being seized, money being printed, the food 
supply of the population is being endangered, and casualties are daily being 
caused to a defenceless and terrorised population. That this is possible is 
due to the fact that the regular police force—where it still exists—is powerless 
without firearms to deal with these marauding bands. 

It has been represented at previous discussions which have borne on this 
question that in localities where Separatists have occupied municipal and 
Government buildings, and have provided their own police, it is in accord- 
ance with the ordinances of the High Commission that these Separatist 
police, which have replaced the regular police, should be authorised to 
carry firearms. While not wishing to raise this point, as to which I express 
my reserve, and confining myself to saying that it is difficult to understand 
why Separatists—whether police or other—should be allowed to carry 
revolvers, when the regular police—as instanced in Coblenz—are not, 
I would point out that the High Commission has forbidden even the regularly 
constituted police to move outside its municipal area without express permis- 
sion given either by itself or by one of its delegates, and it has never allowed 
the police to be armed with rifles except in certain towns, and then only by 
express authorisation of its delegate in cases of emergency. Numerous cases, 
however, in which Separatists are contravening the above regulations have 
come to notice. Two examples will suffice. On the rst November an armed 
body of Separatists, numbering over 200 men, marched through Coblenz to 
the station and entrained for Aix-la-Chapelle, where they took forcible 
possession of the public buildings in that town on the following day. On 
the roth November five companies of Separatists, of which each company 
leader was armed with a rifle, marched through Coblenz to the Palace. 

By tolerating this disregard of its own ordinances, the High Commission is 
prejudicing the safety of the armies of occupation, to secure which the High 
Commission was established. Moreover, by allowing the Separatists to be 
armed, and by disarming the German police, the Allied Authorities are, 
on the one hand, directly helping the Separatists to seize public buildings in 
contravention of German law, and to upset the Central German Administra- 
tion, and, on the other hand, are preventing the German police from carrying 
out effectively their duties and securing the observance of German law and 
the continuance of the authority of the Central Administration. This seems 
to me to constitute a violation of article 5 of the agreement by which the 
Allied Governments bound themselves to allow the civil administration to 
continue under German law and under the authority of the Central German 
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Government, except so far as it may be necessary for the High Commission, 
by ordinance, to adapt that administration to the needs and circumstances 
of military occupation. 

In view of these considerations, I am instructed by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to press again for the disarming without delay of all unauthorised 
persons. 

KILMARNOCK 


No. 476 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) 
No. 1200 [C 20208/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 20, 1923 
Sir, 

The Belgian Ambassador called upon me this afternoon in order to com- 
municate from his Foreign Minister, M. Jaspar, an expression of the pain 
with which he had heard, in a recent conversation with Sir Eyre Crowe,! 
that, in view of recent proceedings in connection with the proposed enquiry 
into reparations, I could no longer repose any trust in the Belgian Govern- 
ment. I did not for the moment carry exactly in my mind the ipsissima verba 
of Sir Eyre Crowe, which are given in his report of the conversation, but 
I felt certain that these were not the exact words that he had employed. 
Rather, I thought he had said that His Majesty’s Government did not feel 
disposed to make any further effort to secure Belgian support for any proposals 
they might make in connection with the Ruhr, because that support, even 
when they had promised it, had so often in practice turned out to be wanting 
at the moment of action. 

Here I went over the whole ground again to the Ambassador, and re- 
minded him how often during the past six months Belgian agreement or 
sympathy in the initial stages had been succeeded at the critical moment by 
complete inaction, and I again instanced the case of the suggested note to 
France about the expert enquiry.? 

The Ambassador warmly protested that, while his Government had de- 
clined to take part in the suggested joint representation to M. Poincaré,3 
they had never altered their view, which they still retained, and which they 
had privately impressed upon that statesman. 

I said that a little less privacy and a little more publicity would be of value, 
but that for my own part I felt inclined, as Sir Eyre Crowe had said, not to 
make any more advances, because I had been so often disappointed. 

I went on, however, to depict to the Ambassador the deplorable European 
situation as I visualised it, which the joint Franco-Belgian action of the past 


1 Sir E. Crowe’s record of this part of this conversation of November 13, not printed, is 
filed at C 19701/347/18. For the other part, see No. 636, n. 3, below. 
2 See No. 450. 3 See No. 453. 
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ten months had brought about, and to ask him to consider whether, if there 
were a change in the Government and the Foreign Office of this country, 
France and Belgium would be likely to meet with greater consideration than 
that which had been extended to them, or whether, on the contrary, there 
would not be a sharp revulsion of policy which might even bring the Entente 
to an abrupt end. 

His Excellency confessed that he regarded any such prospect with infinite 
dismay, to which I retorted that, if these were indeed his sentiments, it was 
a pity that his Government had not bestirred themselves rather more 
effectively up to date. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 477 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 23, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 488 Telegraphic [C 20334/129/18] 


COBLENZ, November 22, 1923, 8.15 p.m. 


The political committee for occupied territories (so-called committee of 
nine) is meeting French High Commissioner tomorrow and submitting to 
him proposals for establishment of a directorate for occupied territory. 
This directorate is to consist of five or six persons chosen by a Staatsrat which 
in turn will be created by election or otherwise in occupied territory. Direc- 
torate will have certain sovereign rights including financial sovereignty and 
will undertake administration of occupied territory. I am informed that 
German government is prepared to give its consent to this proposal and 
invest directorate with necessary power. 

Plan appears to have been worked out by committee after discussion with 
German government and aims at relieving situation in occupied territory 
and satisfying French demands. 

In effect plan gives a limited autonomy to occupied territory without 
altering frontiers of existing states or their future political status, and though 
not actually mentioned it appears that situation created is to be provisional 
and to end with occupation. 

I shall be more than surprised if this proposal meets with approval of 
French. In the interests of their security they have worked for years for 
a change in status of Rhineland and essential of this change in their eyes is 
its permanency. The present proposal is in my opinion a hybrid which will 
Satisfy no one and which if accepted will on account of its provisional and 
ambiguous nature only serve to encourage further French intrigue 


1 Lord Kilmarnock added (Coblenz telegram No. 495 of November 26): ‘I learn from 
a reliable source that great pressure is being brought to bear on Adenauer and committee 
of nine by occupied territories with a view to finding as soon as possible a new political 
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status for Rhineland as a federal state. Proposals put forward last week by this committee 
were received coldly by French High Commissioner who said that they would not satisfy 
French public opinion.’ 


No. 478 


British Delegation, Reparation Commission, to Foreign Office 
(Received November 26) 
[C 20473]1/18]* 

PARIS, November 23, 1923 
The British Secretary to the Reparation Commission presents his compli- 
ments to the Under-Secretary ofState for Foreign Affairs, and begs to transmit 
herewith, for information, a copy of a letter addressed to His Majesty’s 
Treasury of today’s date, on the subject of the hearing of the representatives. 

of the German Government on Germany’s capacity to pay. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 478 


British Delegation, Reparation Commission, to Treasury 
Report No. 386 
PARIS, November 23, 1923 


May it please your Lordships, 

I have the honour to report that the hearing by the Reparation Commis- 
sion of the representatives of the German Government upon the various 
questions relating to German capacity of payment raised in the letter of the 
Kriegslastenkommission of the 24th ultimo! took place at 10.15 this morning. 

The representatives of the German Government were: Dr. Fischer and 
Dr. Meyer, of the Kriegslastenkommission; Herren von Brandt and Dorn, 
of the Finance Ministry; Herren Scheffer and Reichshardt, of the Ministry 
of Economy; and Herr Simon, of the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

The proceedings were confined to a statement by Dr. Fischer. No observa- 
tions were made either by any of the other German representatives or by any 
member of the Reparation Commission itself. 

Dr. Fischer confined himself to a description of the present economic and 
financial condition of Germany, together with a statement of the causes to 
which, in the view of the German Government, this condition is due, and 
concluded with an appeal to the commission so to adjust the burdens upon 
Germany under Part VIII of the Peace Treaty as to render possible the 
maintenance of the country’s social and economic life in virtue of the powers 
entrusted to it by the treaty expressly for that purpose. 

He characterised the Franco-Belgian invasion of the Ruhr as contrary to 
the Peace Treaty, and argued with great force that, so long as the occupation 
continues, and the efforts of the German Government to restore order into 


1 See No. 468, n. 1. 
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the fiscal and economic arrangements of the country continue to be thwarted 
by the action of the occupying Powers, no effective steps can be taken to 
establish a sound currency or a balanced budget, without which social and 
political order cannot for long survive. 

If, on the other hand, the Allied Governments were prepared to allow 
a complete re-establishment of the authority of the German Government in 
the territories newly occupied, and to confine their interference in the area 
of military occupation provided for by the treaty within the limits prescribed 
by that instrument, the German Government would be ready to proceed 
with the greatest energy with the monetary and fiscal reforms already in 
hand, and to give security for the resumption of reparation payments at 
a very early date, under guarantees of the character proposed in the Belgian 
studies.2 : 

Dr. Fischer dealt at considerable length with this part of the question. He 
explained that the German Government was prepared to assign to the service 
of reparations the various heads of revenue suggested in the studies, and 
accepted as reasonable the estimates of the probable yield contained therein. 

He made certain reserves both as to the date at which, and the extent to 
which, it would be possible to balance the State budget of Germany, if the 
revenues in question were assigned in their totality to Peace Treaty charges, 
but expressed in general terms the entire readiness of the German Govern- 
ment to take the studies as a basis for discussion and embody them in their 
essentials in the new settlement. 

The declarations of the German Government contained in Dr. Fischer’s 
statement constitute in my opinion a very important step in advance towards 
the settlement of the reparation question on the lines which commend them- 
selves to His Majesty’s Government. They indicate clearly that, in considera- 
tion for cessation of direct interference in German internal affairs by the 
occupying Powers, Germany would be prepared to assume a reparation 
burden up to, if not beyond, her full capacity of payment. Indeed, to my 
mind the danger, if negotiations are entered upon, is not so much that the 
German offers will be inadequate, as that in her anxiety to escape from the 
present intolerable situation she may be induced to make offers which ex- 
perience will ultimately show to be incapable of fulfilment, with the result 
that the settlement arrived at may prove to be unworkable. 

At the end of the hearing it was agreed, on the proposal of the chairman, 
that the discussion should be taken on Tuesday, the 27th instant. 

It is, so far as I am able to judge, likely to follow the usual political lines. 
Indeed, it is obvious to my mind that any attempt by the Reparation Com- 
mission as at present constituted to deal with the various economic and 
financial questions impartially upon their merits cannot reasonably be looked 
for until a greater measure of agreement than at present exists has been 
secured by direct negotiation between the Governments principally 
concerned. 

A full report of Dr. Fischer’s statement is enclosed herewith.3 

2 See No. 247. See also No. 262. 3 Not printed. 
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A copy of this report has been sent to His Majesty’s Embassy, Paris, and 
to the Foreign Office. 
I have, etc., 
Joun BRADBURY 


No. 479 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received November 24, 10.20 p.m.) 


No. 460 Telegraphic [C 20419/313/18] 
BERLIN, November 24, 1923, 9.10 p.m. 


German government informs me that industrialists have signed agree- 
ment with French on basis that coal deliveries should be credited to repara- 
tions and coal tax temporarily paid to Pfandkasse,! final destination of coal 
tax being settled by reparations commission. Monsieur Poincaré who 
originally rejected this basis? subsequently altered his instructions. 

Text of agreement? will only be received here tomorrow. 


1 Pledges fund. 

2 A memorandum communicated by Herr Sthamer to the Foreign Office on November 23 
ran: ‘The Inter-Allied Commission of Control for Factories and Mines (M.I.C.U.M.) 
have now, notwithstanding their own rupture-of the negotiations with the Commission of 
Six of the Federation of Mineowners, made fresh proposals that— 

1. The coal deliveries be credited to reparations account, and not only those made in 

future but also coal seized and delivered since the 11th January. 

2. The taxes go in the first instance into the “pledges fund”, and pending the final 
decision of the Reparation Commission regarding their disposal be used by the 
French and Belgians, as a provisional arrangement, to cover the expenses of the 
Ruhr occupation. 

‘In spite of objections on principle, since the above would indirectly contribute to the 
financing of the Ruhr occupation, the German Government have given to the Commission 
of Six their consent to the conclusion of an arrangement on this basis, with a view to re- 
starting industrial life and averting famine. The M.I.C.U.M. have meanwhile submitted 
their proposals in Paris and Brussels. The Belgian Government are said to have agreed, 
but M. Poincaré, on the contrary, had it stated on Wednesday evening at Diisseldorf that 
he refused the M.I.C.U.M. his consent, since all deliveries, and therefore coal also, must 
be used to cover completely the costs of the occupation and that only the surplus may be 
credited to reparations account.’ 

3 A copy of the text of this provisional agreement, signed at Diisseldorf on November 23, 
was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch No. 892 of November 27, not 
printed. 
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No. 480 


Minute by Sir E. Crowe 
[C 206r9/r/r18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, November 27, 1923 
Lord Curzon, 

Sir John Bradbury has spoken to me today on the subject of the present 
position of the proposed enquiry into Germany’s capacity to pay by a com- 
mittee to be set up by the Reparation Commission. It appears that he has 
for some time negotiated with M. Barthou, on one hand, and with his Belgian 
and Italian colleagues, as well as with the American unofficial representa- 
tive, on the other, with a view to discover some means of getting such a com- 
mittee to work on an acceptable basis and one likely to produce practical 
results. 

The French Government have been very persistent in their demand that 
the enquiry should be principally directed to the question of the investment 
of German capital abroad and consequent German holdings in foreign 
securities and funds. Sir John Bradbury, on the other hand, has insisted 
that the main object that we had in view was the re-establishment of German 
credit by means of balancing the budget and the stabilisation of the mark. 
He got the French to agree to this, but they apparently hoped that the com- 
mittee, by directing their main attention to the question of the German 
balances abroad, would arrive at conclusions satisfactory to the French 
Government on this point, whilst shelving the wider issues. So convinced 
has Sir John Bradbury been of the futility of any enquiry being conducted 
in this way, that he hit upon the plan of suggesting the appointment of two 
committees, one of which would be charged with the investigation of German 
balances abroad, whilst the other would attack the main questions at issue. 
This suggestion has met with a favourable reception, and, although as yet 
not definitely approved, has apparently every chance of being accepted by 
the members of the Reparation Commission. M. Barthou will probably be 
willing to father the proposal and to bring it forward in the following terms: 

“Conformément aux dispositions de l’article 234 du Traité de Versailles, 
en vue d’étudier les ressources ainsi que les capacités de l’Allemagne, et 
après avoir donné aux représentants de ce pays l’équitable faculté de se 
faire entendre, la Commission des Réparations décide de constituer deux | 
comités d’experts pris exclusivement parmi les pays alliés et associés. 

‘L’un serait chargé de rechercher les moyens d’équilibrer le budget de 
l'Allemagne et les mesures à prendre pour stabiliser sa monnaie. 

‘L'autre aurait à rechercher les moyens d’évaluer et de faire rentrer en 

Allemagne les capitaux évadés.’ 

Sir John Bradbury thinks that the second committee, dealing with the 
German balances abroad, will very soon discover that they are unable to 
arrive at any satisfactory conclusions; in fact he regards it as mere ‘eye-wash’, 
and, as such, calculated to save the face of the French and make it possible 
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for them to accept the first committee, which will, in the exceedingly wide 
reference proposed, be able—or rather be compelled—to go into the whole 
question of German reparations, capacity to pay, moratorium, administra- 
tion of the Ruhr, etc. 

Sir John Bradbury, on his part, makes the concession that he drops the 
proposal of a German and some neutral representative being made members 
of the committee. He considers it, however, essential to have American 
participation, and would not agree to form the committee without it. Whilst 
he feels practically sure of Italian and Belgian support, he is not over san- 
guine as to America joining in, but he believes—and I agree with him— 
that, if a joint invitation from England, France, Italy and Belgium were now 
addressed to the United States Government, the latter could hardly refuse 
to allow an American expert to take part in the committee. 

Altogether, Sir John Bradbury, whilst far from confident that in this way 
a satisfactory settlement of the big reparation problem can be secured, yet 
believes that the scheme offers a reasonable chance of this being effected, 
and, in any case, he points out, we shall be none the worse off for making the 
attempt; and, as he observes, it will be to the advantage of the British Govern- 
ment to proceed with the attempt to set up these committees, which will at 
least tide over the time until our elections! are over and will afford sufficient 
answer to any complaint that His Majesty’s Government are doing nothing. 

Sir John Bradbury has submitted his scheme to the Prime Minister, who 
has expressed his entire approval, whilst begging that it should be submitted 
to the Secretary for State, in the hope that it will win his assent also. 

I asked Sir John Bradbury whether he would recommend us to say some- 
thing at once to Washington, but he thought it would be better to wait a few 
days, so that he might prepare the way with the American unofficial repre- 
sentative on the Reparation Commission. On the other hand, he thought 


that it would be desirable that we should at once enlist the definite support ` 


of the Italians. M. Mussolini had undoubtedly been kept informed by the 
Italian member of the Reparation Commission, and a word said by us to the 
Italian Embassy here, urging the Italian Government to support this scheme, 
would be helpful.z He thought it was unnecessary for us to speak to the 
Belgians, as M. Delacroix was apparently prepared to take on himself the 
responsibility of agreeing rather than bringing in his Government. 

I think we may unhesitatingly express approval and authorise Sir John 
Bradbury to proceed on the lines he has indicated.3 

E. A. C. 


t A General Election was to be held on December 6. 

2 Sir E. Crowe minuted (November 28): ‘I have today (at Sir J. Bradbury’s request) 
informed Signor Preziosi of the exact position, and expressed the hope that the Italian 
member of the Reparation Commission will support M. Barthou’s proposal for the appoint- 
ment of the two committees.’ 

3 Lord Curzon minuted (November 27): ‘I think Sir John Bradbury has rendered a 
great service and I approve without qualification.’ 
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No. 481 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 370 Telegraphic [C 20912/1/18] 
Confidential FOREIGN OFFICE, December I, 1923, 11 p.m. 


Reparation. See correspondence ending with your telegram No. 458 (of 
November 14), especially last paragraph of that telegram. 

Since breakdown of negotiations for the issue to the United States govern- 
ment of a formal invitation by the three allied governments to participate in 
proposed commission of enquiry, matters have outwardly stagnated. But in 
fact this has not been the case and informal endeavours to find some alterna- 
tive avenue of approach have been going on in most friendly way inside the 
Reparation Commission itself. As these have been unofficial His Majesty’s 
Government feel that state department may care to know the actual position 
we have now reached. 

After the breakdown of the recent negotiations matters for a moment came 
to a standstill; but very soon informal talks took place between the British 
Delegate and his colleagues with a view to discover some means whereby 
proposed commission of enquiry, possibly under some other guise in order to 
satisfy French susceptibilities, might be set up on a basis likely to produce 
practical results.? 


1 No. 469. See also Nos. 392, 393, 399, 402, 420, 437, 444, 451, 454, 456, and 460. 

2 See No. 480. In a report of November 30 to the Treasury, Sir J. Bradbury stated: 

‘I have the honour to transmit herewith, for your Lordships’ information, a copy of aresolu- 
tion [not printed], adopted unanimously today by the Reparation Commission, for the 
constitution of two committees of experts to enquire respectively into the steps to be taken 
to balance the German budget and restore the currency, and to consider what measures 
could be adopted to ascertain the amount and secure the repatriation of exported German 
capital. 

‘The terms of these resolutions were unofficially agreed between the various delegates 
before the meeting, and the official proceedings were confined to statements by myself and 
the French delegate, which will be recorded in the minutes and transmitted to your Lord- 
ships in due course, and expressions of concurrence by the Belgian and Italian delegates. 

‘After the official proceedings, a semi-official discussion took place as to the personnel of 
the proposed committees. It was provisionally agreed, at my suggestion, that the former 
committee should consist of ten members, two being nationals of each of the five Powers to 
be represented, and that the second should consist of five members, one of each nationality. 
It was further agreed that it was desirable, if possible, that one of the American representa- 
tives should be chairman of the former committee; as regards the latter committee, the 
election of a chairman should be left to the committee. 

‘The French delegate suggested that it was desirable that the committee should be com- 
posed of competent technicians rather than of persons of international eminence, since 
under the latter arrangement the authority of the commission might be impaired. The 
Belgian delegate, however, was strongly of opinion that it was of the highest importance to 
secure the services of gentlemen whose names would carry weight with public opinion 
throughout the world. 

‘I supported the view of the Belgian delegate, and added that I thought it was very desir- 
able that the representatives of all the countries should, as far as possible, be persons of 
similar status. The French delegate appeared to be impressed by this point of view, and 
further discussion was adjourned until Tuesday next [December 4].’ 
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I need not weary Mr. Hughes with actual details of the discussions; but 
these have now crystallised into a formula apparently agreeable to all parties 
which runs as follows :— 


3Conformément aux dispositions de l’article 234 du Traité de Ver- 
- sailles, en vue d’étudier les ressources ainsi que les capacités de l’Allemagne, 
et après avoir donné aux représentants de ce pays l’équitable faculté de se 
faire entendre, la C[ommission des] R[éparations] décide de constituer 
deux comités d’experts pris exclusivement parmi les pays alliés et associés. 
‘L’un serait chargé de rechercher les moyens d’équilibrer le budget de 
l’Allemagne et les mesures à prendre pour stabiliser sa monnaie. 
‘L’autre aurait à rechercher les moyens d'évaluer et de faire rentrer en 
Allemagne les capitaux évadés.’ 


4State department will appreciate that the first of the two committees is 
by far the more important, seeing that its exceedingly wide terms of re- 
ference will enable and indeed compel it to go into the whole question of 
German reparations, capacity to pay, moratorium, etc., etc. As to the second 
committee, it will at least have the advantage of enabling the French 
government to meet a particular cry which is loudly heard in France. 

In these circumstances I feel that there is at last a chance of real progress 
being made provided the first committee is so constituted as to include an 
American expert. 

If, therefore, the Reparation Commission, on their own initiative, now 
proceed by a unanimous decision to appoint these two committees and if— 
as I know to be their desire they invite an American expert to serve on the 
first—His Majesty’s Government sincerely hope that an affirmative answer 
may be returned. 

It is very important in their opinion that Mr. Hughes should be made 


aware of the character of this latest development and of the favourable view . 


taken of it by us as well as by our allies. Please therefore see Mr. Hughes at 
once and make an informal and confidential communication to him on the 
above lines expressing the hope that the United States government on their 
part will give a friendly reception to the arrangement now proposed.5 


3 This formula was sent to Washington as Foreign Office telegram No. 371. 

4 The following paragraphs were sent to Washington as Foreign Office telegram No. 372. 

s Sir J. Bradbury commented in a letter of December 3 to Sir E. Crowe: ‘It is important, 
however, to have American members for both Committees, two for the first, and one for the 
second. . .. Logan looked in this afternoon, and read me his cables from Washington 
[see F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 101-2]. They were dispatched before the receipt of yours of 
the 1st December. The general tone is by no means so unhopeful as the press reports 
suggest, though Washington is obviously very doubtful as to the genuineness of the French 
conversion. In substance, they ask for a definite assurance from the French side that the 
Poincaré restrictions have in fact disappeared, though they express willingness, in view of 
French political considerations, that this assurance should be confidential. 

‘I understand that Logan has arranged with Barthou that the latter should give him a new 
letter which he hopes will satisfy Mr. Hughes [see below, Nos. 488, n. 3 and 490, n. 4].... 
It is not unlikely that the United States will, in the end, agree to the appointment of 
American citizens, ostensibly selected by the Reparation Commission, but vetted un- 
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officially by the United States Government. (This last condition appears to me to be 
essential, otherwise we and the French shall be unable to agree as to the particular United 
States citizens to be selected—I gather that Monsieur Poincaré is already looking round for 
individual Americans likely to be sympathetic to his views.) 

‘In view of this possible contingency, it seems to me to be very desirable to make it quite 
clear that any British nominees will be on precisely the same footing. The members of the 
Committee should all of them be individual experts of eminence, called in to advise the 
Reparation Commission. There is no reason why any of them should be regarded as 
representing their Governments, or entitled to commit their Governments to anything. .. .’ 


No. 482 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 8) 


No. 916 [C 21201 [313/78] 


BERLIN, December 1, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to enclose a memorandum by Mr. Finlayson on the 
agreement between M.I.C.U.M. and the German Commission of Six.! 

The information given regarding the views of the German officials, notably 
those of Geheimrat Ruppel, of the Ministry of Reconstruction, appear to 
me to possess great interest as affording a basis on which to judge the prob- 
able workability of the recent agreement. I would draw special attention to 
clause (d). 

The general view taken here is that the agreement is thoroughly bad for 
Germany, and probably unworkable, but that, with a view to avoid starva- 
tion in the Ruhr, the German representatives had to sign. Their signature 
was given practically at the point of the bayonet. 

The agreement itself is so technical and complicated that it is impossible 
to criticise it in detail without local knowledge and a complete acquaintance 
with the industries concerned. It appears, however, essential to bear in 
mind two general principles :— 


1. That all partial, local and peripheral seizures of German assets are 
radically unsound; they are against the common interest and are - 
disastrous to the general settlement of reparations, which can only be 
achieved by a basic reorganisation of the central financial machine. 

2. Payments in kind are no less injurious to the restoration of German 
finance than payments in cash. They interfere equally with the 
maintenance of stable exchanges, which it is essential to achieve. 


I have, etc., 
D’ ABERNON 


1 See No. 479, n. 3. See also No. 466. 
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ENcLosurE IN No. 482 
The Agreement between the M.I.C.U.M. and the German Commission of Six 


BERLIN, November 29, 1923 


The Provisional Agreement with M.I.C.U.M. which has just been signed 
by the German Commission of Six is the result of long and arduous negotia- 
tions that have lasted the better part of two months. From the German 
official point of view the sole idea that has actuated them to sign the con- 
tract springs from the genuine desire to find employment (and consequently 
food) for the starving population. 

When the policy of passive resistance was officially declared at an end by 
the German Government, the last remaining financial resources were already 
dried up. The German Government were then faced with two alternatives: 

(a) Either they must leave the Ruhr territory to take care of itself; or 

(b) They must accept the dictated terms of the French and Belgians. 


The former alternative, that of ‘hanging the Ruhr round France’s neck’, 
was, so I am informed by an unimpeachable authority, seriously contem- 
plated by certain members of the German Cabinet of the time,’ notably by 
Dr. Hilferding, Dr. Luther* and Dr. Jarres, the latter two of whom are them- 
selves Rhinelanders. 

The turning point, however, arrived when the deputation of the Rhine and 
Ruhr districts came to Berlin to discuss the eventual fate of the ‘lost terri- 
tories’, These delegates, mostly mayors of Rhine and Ruhr towns, informed 
the Government in the clearest possible terms that the population was bound 
to starve unless some measures were taken, and they added, rather signifi- 
cantly, that they were afraid to return to their home towns unless some 
promise of help was given. 

Clearly Dr. Stresemann could not go back upon the statement he made 
publicly that the Reich was no longer in a position to finance reparation 
deliveries in kind. He gave authority, however, to the industrialists to enter 
into direct negotiations with the French and Belgians on the strict under- 
standing that the industrialists would be compensated at a later date for the 
outlays which would for the present be borne wholly by the industrialists. 

Upon that basis negotiations started. I am told by German officials, who 
were conducting the negotiations between the Reich and the German 
Commission of Six, that time and again agreement was practically certain, 
but just at that moment new instructions arrived from Paris. For instance, 
a complete accord had almost been reached about one month ago when a 
fresh demand in the following terms was made, viz., that if the mine-owners 
failed to deliver their quota of coal the M.I.C.U.M. would have the right 
to put the owners in prison, in addition to the imposition of a fine. 

2 See No. 398, n. 1, and Nos. 466, 467, and 474. 

3 Dr. Stresemann had resigned as Chancellor on November 23, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Marx on November 30, under whom he retained the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 

4 Dr. Luther had become Minister of Finance on October 6, and retained his position 
under Dr. Marx. 
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Again, a complete breakdown of the negotiations was threatened by the 
demand of the French to pay the costs of the Ruhr occupation from repara- 
tion coal. A compromise was, however, proposed on this point, and this is 
incorporated in article 17 of the agreement. 

I discussed the terms of the contract with Geheimrat Ruppel, of the Minis- 
try of Reconstruction, with a view to ascertaining how the German official 
feels both in regard to the content of the agreement and the chances of execution. 
The following observations attempt to set out the general opinion:— 

(a) There can be no doubt that the terms of the contract provide the 
French with the possibility of maintaining a complete strangle-hold 
on German industrial production. The agreement provides the 
French with ample powers of supervision and control, especially in 
the matter of coal distribution. 

(6) The ultimate effect of the agreement very seriously impairs Germany’s 
power of making reparations, and in this respect the contract is 
unfair to the Allies not sharing in the agreement. For the moment 
the industrialists assume the full burden of the costs, but it is the 
Reich that must pay them in the long run. Germany is for the 
moment completely broken up financially; to impose such an addi- 
tional burden upon her immediate future destroys all hope of an 
economic recovery, which alone must remain the condition prece- 
dent to the payment of her reparation debt. 

(c) The contract imposes a very serious burden on the liquid available 
resources of the industrialists in foreign currencies. Some of the 
bigger concerns may be able to pull through, but the smaller mines 
must go to the wall. 

(d) The agreement cannot really be carried out for very long. The 
German Government are, however, anxious that work be resumed; 
when that is done, then the subsequent effects must be waited for 
patiently. The contract implies that out of every 4 tons 1 must be 
given to the French for nothing. A ton of coal (inclusive of trans- 
port) costs actually about 25 gold marks. Each ton marketed freely 
must bear the proportional costs of the ton given away for nothing; 
that is, the sum of 8 gold marks must be added, plus the tax of 
2:20 gold marks (10 fr.). This means that the ton of coal will cost 
about 35 gold marks, which is much higher than the price of British 
coal. German official opinion cannot think how the mine-owners 
can possibly sell coal under such conditions, and, if they don’t, 
they can’t comply with the agreement. 

(e) The question of crediting the reparation coal to reparation account 
appears to trouble the German authorities very seriously. True, the 
terms of section 17 state definitely that only the proceeds of the coal 
tax shall be used to defray the costs of the occupation, but the press 
campaign in France would appear to them to indicate that the 
French will renew the fight over this question. 

H. C. F. FINLAYSON 
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No. 483 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 3, 7 p.m.) 


No. 502 Telegraphic [C 20968/129/18] 
COBLENZ, December 3, 1923, 4.45 p.m. 


Agreement regarding proposed new bank! was concluded at Bonn on 
December rst. Arrangement is that Cologne and Düsseldorf banks will take 
50% out of which they will give a share to Dutch banks. Franco-Belgian 
banking group will take 40% and will arrange for remaining 10% to be 
taken by allied or neutral banks. Cologne bankers informed Mr. Troughton 
that they had failed to bring their London correspondents in because latter 
had been advised by His Majesty’s Government not to participate. They 
expressed great regret at this decision fearing that French influence will 
be now too strong. A Belgian banker who addressed meeting at a time 
when negotiations threatened to break down stated that Belgian banks had 
no political motives but were acting solely in the interests of restoration of 
normal conditions. Belgian High Commissioner added that he could assure 
German representatives that this was also point of view of Belgian govern- 
ment. He informed Mr. Troughton after the meeting that he still hoped that 
British interests would take share in the 10%. 

Italian delegate here has received telegram from his government stating 
that they would favour participation of Italian banks provided that British 
banks take a share. 

t See No. 470, n. I. 

2 Mr. Lampson minuted (December 4): ‘It was actually the Governor of the Bank [of 
England] who gave this advice—though not entirely on his own initiative.’ In a letter of 
November 14, Mr. Norman had informed Mr. Niemeyer: ‘The questions which have been 
put to me from several quarters are whether it is the wish of the Treasury and of the Foreign 
Office— 

(1) That the establishment of such a Bank shall be encouraged in London, and 

(2) That British capital shall participate. 

‘I have answered both questions in the negative, believing it to be our view that the establish- 
ment of such a Bank (with capital perhaps subscribed in Germany, France, Great Britain 
and other countries) would lead to the entanglement of this country in the policy which is 
now being pursued by France in the Rhineland, and towards the economic separation of 
the Rhineland.’ 
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No. 484 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 4, 9 a.m.) 


No. 485 Telegraphic [C 20985 /1/18] 
Urgent . WASHINGTON, December 3, 1923 


_I communicated to Secretary of State today contents of your telegrams 
Nos. 370,1 3712 and 372.3 

He said United States representative on Reparations Commission had 
informed him that French representative had given assurances with regard 
to scope of enquiry but Colonel Logan had not mentioned what those 
assurances were. I read him your telegram No. 372 emphasising wide terms 
of reference of first committee and said that in view of what was stated there 
the scope of enquiry was obviously a most comprehensive one and that His 
Majesty’s Government and their allies took a favourable view of it. He 
replied that it certainly appeared to be satisfactory but he begged me to ask 
Your Lordship to communicate to him confidentially nature of assurances 
given by Monsieur Barthou. He presumed they were authorised by Mon- 
sieur Poincaré and that latter would not at the last minute insist on making 
limitations. 

He said that before saying any more he would await information from 
Your Lordship as to nature of assurances. 

I have given Mr. Hughes at his request aide-mémoire based on what I 
communicated to him. 


1 No. 481. 2 See ibid., n. 3. 3 See ibid., n. 4. 


No. 485 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedlesion to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 1107 [C 20743/313/18]* 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 3, 1923 
My Lord, 

As your Lordship is aware,! His Majesty’s Government have recently had . 
under the most careful review the whole question of British policy in the 
territory occupied under the Rhineland Agreement and particularly i in the 
portion of that territory occupied by British troops. 


1 Lord Kilmarnock, together with Mr. Troughton, Mr. Kavanagh, and Captain Georgi, 
and Colonels Manton and MacLachlan, had been summoned to the Foreign Office for 
consultation, Minutes of two meetings held at the Foreign Office on November 27 and 28, 
which they attended with representatives of the Foreign Office, Treasury, Board of Trade, 
Department of Overseas Trade, and British Delegation to the Reparation Commission, to 
discuss the question of the British attitude to the Franco-Belgian ‘Productive Pledges’ Policy 
in the Rhineland, are filed at C 20574/20743/313/18. The conclusions reached at these 
meetings were embodied in instructions to Lord Kilmarnock (see paragraphs 14-32). 
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2. That review was necessitated, on the one hand, by developments in 
the Franco-Belgian policy of ‘productive pledges’ and in the attitude of the 
German Government and of the local population thereto, and, on the other 
hand, by local movements within the Rhineland directed sometimes towards 
the establishment of the Rhineland as an independent State and sometimes 
to its establishment as a federal State within the Reich. 

3. It may therefore assist your Lordship to an understanding of the manner 
in which His Majesty’s Government now regard the whole situation in the 
Rhineland and in the British zone if I recapitulate the events which have led 
up to that situation. 


The Franco-Belgian ‘Productive Pledges’ Policy 


4. The demand for the surrender of ‘productive pledges’ by Germany in 
return for the grant to her of a moratorium was originally made by M. Poin- 
caré at the London Conference of August 1922,2 and was repeated by him 
at the London: and Parist Conferences of December 1922 and January 1923. 
The reasons for which His Majesty’s Government at all these conferences 
refused to associate themselves with a demand of the kind projected by 
M. Poincaré were two. In the first place they held that, if reparation pay- 
ments were to be resumed by Germany on an adequate scale, a complete 
moratorium was essential. The immediate surrender by Germany of ‘pro- 
ductive pledges’ and the immediate exploitation of those ‘pledges’ by France 
were the exact antithesis of a complete moratorium. Their surrender and 
exploitation therefore must imply the indefinite postponement of the hope 
of adequate reparation. In the second place, His Majesty’s Government held 
that of the particular ‘productive pledges’ proposed by the French Govern- 
ment, some, notably the seizure and operation by Allied officials of mines and 
railways, would imply a degree of foreign interference with German economy, 
such as must further aggravate the chaotic condition into which that 
economy had already fallen. Such interference with German economy would, 
therefore, be an additional reason for the postponement of the resumption 
of adequate reparation payments. 

5. The words used by Mr. Bonar Law at the close of the Paris Conference 
of January last5 provided as clear a commentary as can be required upon the 
attitude adopted by His Majesty’s Government at that conference and at 
the London Conferences of August and December 1922 towards the ‘produc- 
tive pledges’ policy. Those words were— 


‘His Majesty’s Government, after giving the most earnest consideration 
to the French proposals, are definitely of opinion that these proposals, if 
carried into effect, will not only fail in attaining the desired results, but 
are likely to have a grave and even disastrous effect upon the economic 
situation in Europe, and, in these circumstances, they cannot take part in, 
or accept responsibility for, them.’ 


2 See Vol. XX, Chap. II. 3 See ibid., Nos. 132, 133, 135, and 136. 
4 See Nos. 2-4. 5 See No. 4. 
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6. On the roth January, 1923, the Franco-Belgian troops entered the 
Ruhr, and the French and Belgian Governments began their attempt to 
exploit the ‘productive pledges’ in the Ruhr and Rhineland.6 That attempt 
was met by ‘passive resistance’ on the part of the German Government 
authorities and of the local population. M. Poincaré, who had at the begin- 
ning of January foreshadowed the execution of the ‘pledges’ policy with the 
aid of civil officials and engineers only, found himself obliged almost at once 
to authorise the use of force of the most rigorous character. Many thousands 
of the local population of the occupied territories were deported,” and a 
large number of the leading local officials and of the industrial magnates 
were imprisoned.8 Blood was shed on more than one occasion, and the 
Franco-Belgian authorities could only maintain even a skeleton communica- 
tion service by means of the labour of their own nationals. 

7. In these circumstances, the reasons for which His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had originally refused to co-operate in the making of a demand upon 
Germany for the surrender of ‘productive pledges’ were reinforced by the 
chaotic conditions which resulted in the occupied territories from ‘passive 
resistance’. There would have been no guarantee that these conditions, if 
His Majesty’s Government had co-operated in the ‘productive pledges’ 
policy, would not have necessitated the employment of British troops, just 
as they necessitated the employment of Franco-Belgian troops, and the 
resort by British agents to measures equally rigorous with those adopted by 
the Franco-Belgian authorities, 

8. Passive resistance ceased on the 26th September, 1923.9 But the two 
original reasons for which His Majesty’s Government had refused to co- 
Operate in the ‘productive pledges’ policy remained. That policy, in the 
form in which it was being carried into effect by the French and Belgian 
Governments, was still inconsistent with the moratorium,!® which sane 
financial opinion knew to be an essential condition of the resumption of 
adequate reparation payments. It was inconsistent also with the mainten- 
ance of the economic being of Germany as at present constituted. 

9. These two cardinal objections were unaffected by the withdrawal by 
the German Government, upon the cessation of ‘passive resistance’, of the 
ban upon the co-operation of its officials with the Franco-Belgian occupa- 
tion authorities.1 They were equally unaffected by the conclusion by the 
German industrials, under duress, of industrial agreements!? with the Franco- 
Belgian authorities. They were unaffected also by the withdrawal by the 
German Government of the ban upon the payment by its nationals of taxes 
and customs duties to the French occupation authorities.3 

6 See Nos, 16, 18, and 21. 

7 See No. 86 and No. 110, n. 1. 

8 See Nos. 42, 43, 44, n. 1, 50, 86, and 119. 

9 See Nos. 370, n. 4 and 373. 

10 See Vol. XX, Nos. 36, 38, and 78, n. 1. 

1 See Nos. 377 and 389. 
12 See No. 479, n. 3. See also Nos. 466 and 482. 
13 Cf. Nos. 377 and 395. 
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The Separatist Movements 

10. As your Lordship is aware, a number of movements directed towards 
the establishment of the Rhineland as an independent State have recently 
broken out in various parts of the territories in French and Belgian occupa- 
tion.'4 These movements do not appear to have enjoyed any measure of 
popular support. The French and, to a lesser extent, the Belgian authorities 
have, however, refused to allow the rightful German authorities to resist or 
to interfere with them. The result has been that by the use of methods, 
in some places bordering on terrorism, the leaders of these movements, 
who with their supporters appear to be drawn from the scum of the popu- 
lation, have been able to establish and to maintain a kind of ‘provisional 
Administration’. 

11. With the object of ridding themselves of this ‘Administration’, the 
more reputable leaders of the local population appear to be trying to nego- 
tiate some understanding with the Rhineland Commission, by which, in 
return for the withdrawal of French support of the ‘provisional Separatist 
Administration’, the administration of the Rhineland and adjoining terri- 
tories will be reorganised on the basis of a federal State within the Reich.15 


Instructions of His Majesty's Government 

12. This in brief is the situation which His Majesty’s Government are 
called upon to consider. For the purpose of discussing it in detail an inter- 
Departmental conference was held at the Foreign Office on the 27th and 28th 
November. Sir Eyre Crowe and Sir William Tyrrell were present at this con- 
ference as well as the assistant legal adviser to the Foreign Office’ and repre- 
sentatives of the Treasury, Board of Trade and Department of Overseas 
Trade. Your Lordship, the British delegate to the Reparation Commission 
and representatives of the Commander-in-Chief, Rhine army, also attended. 

13. This conference discussed seriatim the particular questions involved, 
and arrived at certain unanimous recommendations which have received 
my entire approval, and I now request that your Lordship will in future 
conform your attitude to the instructions which have been prepared on the 
basis of these recommendations, and which are recorded in the following 
paragraphs of the present despatch. 


‘Majority Decisions’ 

14. In accordance with the procedure established by a resolution of the 
Peace Conference adopted on the 13th June, 1919, simultaneously with the 
adoption by the conference of the draft of the Rhineland Agreement, the 
Rhineland Commission has authority to take decisions and issue ordinances 
by a majority vote. No objection was entertained by His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to this procedure (the establishment of which was indeed the result of 
a proposal submitted by the British delegation to the Peace Conference) so 


14 See Nos. 410, 412, 418, 446, 447, n. 4, 455, n. 1, and 457. 
15 See Nos. 417, 423, 433, 446, and 477. 16 Mr. H. W. Malkin. 
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long as the Rhineland Commission confined its legislative activities to matters 
within its authority under article 3 of the Rhineland Agreement, viz., to 
matters affecting ‘the maintenance, safety, and requirements of the Allied 
forces’. But His Majesty’s Government are unable to admit that the Peace 
Conference resolution can apply to those decisions and ordinances recently 
adopted by the commission, which are altogether outside its powers under the 
Rhineland Agreement. It was for this reason that His Majesty’s Government, 
on the initiation of the ‘pledges’ policy, instructed your Lordship!” to abstain 
from any participation in decisions and ordinances of the High Commission, 
adopted by the French and Belgian Commissioners in execution of that 
policy, or with a view to the execution of any other policy not covered by the 
terms of the Rhineland Agreement. 

15. With the exception of the Franco-Belgian measures for the seizure of 
the German customs administration in the Rhineland and for the establish- 
ment of a customs control (see below), His Majesty’s Government also, 
from the inception of the ‘pledges’ policy, refused to allow the execution 
within the limits of the British zone of any ordinance or decision not within 
the competence of the High Commission under the Rhineland Agreement.'8 
This attitude on the part of His Majesty’s Government was not inspired by 
the fact that they regarded themselves as having under the Rhineland 
Agreement any greater responsibility within the British zone than they had 
within the French and Belgian zones of the Rhineland. On the contrary, 
within the whole of the territory occupied under the Rhineland Agreement 
the Rhineland Commission is, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
by the terms of that agreement the joint and supreme representative of the 
Allied Powers. Nevertheless, in the British zone, apart altogether from their 
responsibilities under the Rhineland Agreement, His Majesty’s Government 
have a special and additional responsibility. For, since that zone is occupied 
by British troops, it is the safety of British troops which would first be 
affected by the outbreak of any disorders consequent upon the application 
of measures not within the powers of the commission under the terms of 
the agreement and, incidentally, expressly disapproved by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

16. Upon the cessation of ‘passive resistance’, the German Government 
withdrew the ban upon compliance by their officials and nationals with 
the orders promulgated by the Franco-Belgian authorities in the occupied 
territories in execution of the ‘pledges’ policy." It appeared therefore that, 
by the issue by those authorities of orders to the German officials and popula- 
tion in the British zone through the medium of the German local administra- 
tion at Coblenz, the ‘pledges’ policy might in fact be executed in the British 
zone without the entry into that zone of a single French or Belgian official 
and despite the known disapproval of His Majesty’s Government. The 
development of this situation might have raised issues involving the safety 
of the British troops of occupation, an eventuality which His Majesty’s 
Government could not have tolerated. 

17 See No. 20, 18 See Nos. 125 and 129. 
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17. It is for this reason that I desire your Lordship to use the concessions 
which I propose to authorise you to make to your colleagues in the matter of 
the entry of their customs officials into the British zone (see below) to secure 
an undertaking that they will not endeavour to execute in the British zone 
without your consent decisions and ordinances of the commission, from the 
adoption of which your Lordship has abstained, as being in your opinion 
outside the powers of the commission under the Rhineland Agreement. In 
the event of your consent being given to the enforcement within the British 
zone of any such ordinance or decision, there will be no objection, for the 
purpose of putting that ordinance or decision into effect, to the issue by the 
Franco-Belgian authorities of administrative orders to the German authori- 
ties in that zone. The German authorities will, if they choose, promulgate 
these orders. It must be clearly understood, however, that, in the event of 
their not being promulgated or of their not being complied with by the per- 
sons concerned, no action will be taken by the British authorities or courts to 
enforce them. It must be understood also that there cannot be any question 
of the surrender to the Franco-Belgian authorities of persons refusing to 
comply with such orders. 


Railways 

18. As your Lordship is aware, the French and Belgian Governments have 
decided to develop the railway services throughout the occupied territories 
under the control of a Franco-Belgian company known as the Régie.19 
This decision takes a foremost place in the ‘productive pledges’ policy, and, 
as has been pointed out in the earlier portion of this despatch, is one to which 
His Majesty’s Government have always entertained the strongest objection, 
in view of the extreme degree of interference with the internal economy of 
Germany which its execution must imply. His Majesty’s Government were 
therefore unable to allow the Régie to operate within the British zone,” and 
it will be necessary to devise some arrangement which will ensure the 
harmonious working of the railways, which, in the British zone, remain 
under the control of the German Railway Administration, with those con- 
trolled by the Régie. 

19. The outline of such an arrangement is contained in the Annex?! to 
this despatch, and your Lordship is authorised to negotiate on that basis 
with your French and Belgian colleagues. You are empowered also to make 
in this outline arrangement any minor modifications which you may, as a 
result of negotiation, find it necessary to concede. It is, however, to be clearly 
understood that no Régie officials are to enter the British zone, except for 
purposes of liaison, and that the German Railway Direction at Cologne is to 
continue to operate the railways in the British zone; to be responsible for the 
pay of the personnel employed thereon; and to encash the receipts derived 
therefrom. The duties of the British control agent will be strictly confined - 
to questions affecting the maintenance of through traffic between the rail- 
ways in the British zone and those operated by the Régie. 

19 See Nos. 123 and 378. 20 See No. 395. 21 Not printed. 
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20. In this connection, I may add that it has been brought to my notice 
that the Régie is insisting on payment in francs for traffic over its lines,22 and 
that, owing to the Franco-Belgian regulations, francs are often not obtainable 
at all stations in the British zone. Your Lordship should therefore instruct 
the British control agent to direct his immediate attention to this matter with 
a view to secure the revival of the procedure, presumably originally in force, 
under which payment at all stations in the British zone could be made in 
marks or local currencies for through traffic from those stations to destina- 
tions on the lines now controlled by the Régie. 


Customs 

21. The seizure by the French and Belgian Governments of the German 
Customs Administration in the Rhineland, and the establishment by those 
Governments of a customs control on its eastern boundary, were notified to 
His Majesty’s Government by the French Ambassador in London on the 
17th January, 1923. On the same date Mr. Bonar Law gave his consent to 
the operation of these measures within the British zone on the understanding 
that British troops were not involved in their application or in disturbances 
arising out of their enforcement.?3 This understanding was, before the end 
of January, further extended so as to provide that no arrests would in fact 
be made by the Franco-Belgian authorities within the confines of the 
British zone in matters arising out of the enforcement of the customs seizure 
and control.2+ As a result, seizure and control were, so far as the British zone 
was concerned, executed outside its borders altogether. 

22. This arrangement, as your Lordship has reported,?5 would have led to 
considerable interference with trade, had any important trade in fact been 
moving during the months immediately succeeding the initiation of the 
‘productive pledges’ policy. For under its terms the Franco-Belgian control 
could not operate at the German custom-houses within the British zone or 
at the customs posts which had in certain instances been established by the 
German authorities in various factories and works in that zone. 

23. With the cessation of passive resistance, His Majesty’s Government 
were bound to consider whether, without themselves participating in mea- 
sures for the enforcement of the Franco-Belgian seizure and control of the 
German customs, they could, with a view to the removal of all unneces- 
sary obstacles to trade, allow the Franco-Belgian officials to function at the 
German customs-houses and posts within the confines of the British zone. 
It had to be borne in mind that, whether or not His Majesty’s Government 
admitted these officials into the British zone, no goods could, in fact, enter 
or leave that zone without submission to the Franco-Belgian customs inspec- 
tion established on its boundaries. 

24. These are the circumstances in which it has been decided to authorise 
your Lordship to grant the request of any individual factory in the British 

22 This was reported in Cologne despatch No. 339 to Berlin, of October 24, not printed. 
23 See No. 35. 24 See No. 50. 
25 Cf. Nos. 136 and 144. 
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zone for access to it of Franco-Belgian customs officials, and to agree to the 
entry of a limited number of Franco-Belgian officials into the British zone for 
the purpose of arranging for the collection of the customs duties, provided 
that the German Government or a German Chamber of Commerce within 
the British zone asks for their entry. 

The number of such officials should be kept within the narrowest possible 
limits, and your Lordship should in no circumstances agree to the entry of 
any Franco-Belgian customs official whatsoever unless you are satisfied that 
his entry will not result in disorders such as to require the intervention of the 
British troops of occupation. As your Lordship will observe from paragraph 
17 above, you have authority to make these concessions on the understand- 
ing that they will be used as a means of securing a satisfactory arrangement 
with your colleagues as regards the non-application within the British zone 
of ordinances and decisions adopted by the High Commission by majority 
vote, and which you do not consider to be within the powers of the com- 
mission under the Rhineland Agreement. 


Franco-German Industrial Agreements 


25. So far as is at present known, the agreements recently concluded 
between the Franco-Belgian authorities and the German industrials in the 
occupied territories provide, in the main, for the payment of coal tax or coal 
royalties to those authorities, and for the resumption of reparation deliveries 
to them.'2 These agreements are, however, being studied by the competent 
Departments of His Majesty’s Government from the point of view of their 
effect on British trade interests. It is understood that they will also shortly 
be under the consideration of the Reparation Commission from the point of 
view of the question of the distribution of the proceeds. Pending the receipt 
of reports on these two aspects of the agreements, it is impossible to issue any 
instructions to your Lordship with regard to the attitude which you should 
adopt towards them. In the meantime, your Lordship will, of course, con- 
tinue to furnish me with full information on the subject. 


Separate Bank of Issue 


26. This question arose out of the promulgation of a scheme for the 
establishment of a bank, independent of the Reichsbank, which would issue 
a stable currency in the Rhineland.” It is of particular interest to His 
Majesty’s Government, as enquiries have been made whether and to what 
extent British participation in such a Bank of Issue would receive official 
encouragement. This is a matter in which it would be quite contrary to the 
settled policy of British Governments to offer advice. It will be for the 
banking interest itself to decide on their attitude according to their own 
view of the merits of the scheme considered as a matter of business; and this 
has been made clear to the parties concerned. As a matter of fact I am 
confidentially informed that participation by British banks is not very 


26 See Nos. 470 and 483. 
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probable. I request that your Lordship will continue to watch carefully and 
to report on the progress of the arrangements made for the establishment of 
the bank. 


Emergency Currency 


27. Ordinances Nos. 212 and 220, adopted by the Rhineland Commission 
on the goth September and 26th October last, subjected the issue of emer- 
gency currency in the Rhineland to the authority of the High Commission 
and to an undertaking by issuing firms and organisations to accept similar 
currency issued by all other issuing firms and organisations within a particu- 
lar district.27 Your Lordship abstained from the decisions of the commission 
under which these ordinances were adopted on the ground that it was not 
clear that they were within the powers of the commission under article 3 
of the Rhineland Agreement. I request that your Lordship, whilst putting 
no obstacles in the way of the issue and circulation in the British zone of 
emergency currency issued in accordance with these ordinances, will con- 
tinue to refuse to adhere thereto. This attitude, while in practice inflicting 
no hardship on anyone, will continue to render His Majesty’s Government 
free of responsibility for the enforcement of measures which may ultimately, 
by tending to stereotype bad currency, increase the confusion of the existing 
situation, and may even result eventually in danger to the armies of 
occupation. 


Separatist Movements 


28. His Majesty’s Government hold that the establishment of the Rhine- 
land as a State independent of Germany would, in the absence of a new 
series of agreements, be inconsistent with the treaty obligations, and con- 
trary to the interests, of the Allied signatories of the Treaty of Versailles.28 
The movement, in favour of the creation of such an independent State, 
exists only owing to the refusal of the French (and to a lesser extent of the 
Belgian) occupation authorities to enforce the ordinances of the High 
Commission, to the passing of which, under the Rhineland Agreement, the 
French and Belgian High Commissioners, just as much as the British High 

Commissioner, were parties. So far as it is kept alive, it survives not in virtue 
of any legal title, nor because of its efficiency, nor because it enjoys any 
measure of popular support, but simply because the French authorities, 
having allowed it to come into existence in open contravention of their 
obligations, now interpret those obligations in such a manner as to secure 
its continuance. 

29. It would appear that the French authorities have recently become 
doubtful whether this movement, if left to itself, will not collapse of its own 
inherent weakness; and, if I appreciate the situation correctly, they would 


27 Copies of Ordinances 212 and 220 were transmitted to the Foreign Office in Coblenz 
despatch No. 858 of September 25, not printed (C 16880/708/18), and Coblenz despatch 
No. 1009 of November 2, not printed (C 19020/708/18). 

28 See No. 425. 
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now faute de mieux have no objection to the constitution with your assistance 
of the Rhineland as a federal State within the Reich. It may well be that as 
things now are, local opinion and even possibly also the German Govern- 
ment would prefer this solution to the continuance of the existing state of 
chaos. If such be in fact the view of the German Government and of local 
opinion, there is nothing to prevent that Government from themselves 
coming forward with proposals for such a solution. For the German Govern- 
ment can, under article 18 of the German Constitution (or presumably, so 
far as foreign Governments are concerned, basing their action on any ground 
they choose), enact measures for the constitution of the Rhineland as a 
separate State within the Reich. Under Ordinance No. 3 of the High Com- 
mission such legislation would have to be submitted to the High Commission, 
whose duty it would be to allow it to come into operation provided that no 
interference with the safety, maintenance and requirements of the armies of 
occupation were involved. 

go. Beyond this, and beyond refusing, in accordance with the ordinances 
of the High Commission, permission for any persons other than the properly 
constituted German custodians of the peace to carry arms, His Majesty’s 
Government fail to see that the High Commission have any title to intervene 
in ‘negotiations’ designed to modify the existing political status of the Rhine- 
land. Nor is it understood why His Majesty’s Government should be expected 
to assume through you any responsibility whatever for such a modification, 
which—whatever it may be—is only too likely, so long as existing conditions 
continue, to serve as a point of departure for a further move in the direction 
of a final separation of the Rhineland from the Reich. 

31. In these circumstances, and subject to the proviso set forth in the 
preceding paragraph, your Lordship should refrain from taking any part in 
‘negotiations’ between the High Commission and any German authority 
except for purposes connected with the enforcement of the Rhineland 
Agreement. You should, on the other hand, in the most vigorous manner, 
continue to press your colleagues to cause to cease without further delay the 
contravention of the Rhineland Agreement, which is implied by their failure 
to disarm in their zone all persons other than the properly constituted 
German authority. 

32. Your Lordship is authorised to make known to all with whom you may 
come in contact the attitude of His Majesty’s Government as set forth in the 
preceding six paragraphs. 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 
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The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 209 Telegraphic [C 20863/157/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 4, 1923, 7 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 441 (of November 17th.! Reparation recovery act). 

Please enter energetic protest against this violation of obligation under 
article 9 of the schedule of payments of May 5th, 1921,2 which German 
government formally recognised by their acceptance of the schedule on May 
11th, 1921,3 and urge that reimbursements of exporters may be resumed with 
retrospective effect with the least possible delay. 

You should explain in this communication that such a measure would not 
preclude Germany from asking that the payments by the German govern- 
ment to exporters under article 9 of the schedule of payments should be 
suspended as part of a general moratorium granted regularly by the Repara- 
tion Commission in order to enable Germany to re-establish financial 
equilibrium, but that His Majesty’s Government cannot acquiesce in a 
unilateral decision by Germany to discontinue these payments at a time when 
arrangements for the resumption of deliveries on reparation account of coal 
and dyestuffs to the French and Belgian governments are being made by 
German industrial concerns on the assumption that financial compensation 
will be given to such concerns by the German government in respect of these 
deliveries.‘ 

Repeated to Rome No. 348, Brussels No. 170 and copy to Paris (By Bag). 


1 Of November 17. This ran: ‘An order dated 15th November has been issued by German 
Government in accordance with which payments, which have up till now been made by 
German Government to its nationals in respect of 264 per cent. levy under Reparations 
Recovery Act, are to be discontinued. This order does not apply to contracts already 
entered into on date on which it comes into force.’ 

2 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 

3 See Vol. XVI, No. 615. 

# A copy of Lord D’Abernon’s note of December 5 to Dr. Stresemann was transmitted 


to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch No. 929 of December 5, not printed. 


No. 487 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 6) 
No. 2759 [C 21073/1083/18] 

PARIS, December 5, 1923 

The Marquess of Crewe presents his compliments to the Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to transmit herewith a copy of two 
notes from the French Ministry for Foreign Affairs, dated the 5th December, 
1923, respecting the French interpretation of their undertaking in regard to 
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inter-Allied questions raised by the execution of the Treaty of Versailles, and 
proposal to publish correspondence in connection with this question. 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 487 
M. Poincaré to the Marquess of Crewe 


PARIS, le 5 décembre, 1923 


M. l'Ambassadeur, 

D’ordre de son Gouvernement, votre Excellence a bien voulu me com- 
muniquer une dépêche que lui a été adressée, le 30 novembre dernier, par le 
principal Secrétaire d’État pour les Affaires étrangères de Sa Majesté britan- 
nique! Ce document a trait à la lettre que j’ai eu l'honneur de vous envoyer, 
le 21 novembre dernier,? à propos des déclarations formulées par votre 
Excellence, au nom du Gouvernement royal, à la Conférence des Am- 
bassadeurs, au sujet des discussions soulevées par la reprise des opérations 
de la Commission de Contrôle militaire et du retour en Allemagne de 
Pex-Kronprinz.3 

Dans sa dépêche, Lord Curzon revient, pour la confirmer, sur l’interpréta- 
tion donnée par le Gouvernement britannique à l’engagement pris par le 
Gouvernement français, le 11 avril 1920.4 D’après cette interprétation, 
engagement susdit obligerait le Gouvernement de la République, en ce qui 
concerne les questions soulevées par l’exécution du Traité de Paix, à ne pas 
prendre de mesures coercitives contre l’Allemagne hors des limites des 
territoires placés sous la souverainété de la France, s’il ne s’est préalablement 
concerté avec ses alliés et s’il n’est d’accord avec eux. 

En présence de cette insistance, je ne puis me dispenser de rétablir à 
nouveau l’exactitude des faits. 

L'engagement pris par le Gouvernement de la République en avril 1920 
est précis; les termes mêmes de la note du 9 avril 1920,5 complétée par celle 
du 11 avril 1920, en ont, dès cette époque, défini et limité la portée. 

Dans la premiére de ces notes, le Président du Conseil frangais, aprés 
avoir expliqué l’action du Gouvernement français dans la question de 
l’occupation de Francfort et des autres villes allemandes, ainsi que son atti- 
tude vis-à-vis des Alliés, s’exprimait de la manière suivante: 


‘Le Gouvernement français n’hésite pas à déclarer que, dans toutes les 
questions interalliées que soulève l’exécution du traité, il n’envisage 
aucun cas où il ne soit heureux, avant d’agir, de s’assurer de l’assentiment 
de ses alliés.” 


1 This is presumably a reference to Foreign Office despatch No. 3734 of November 27, not 
printed. 

2 A copy of this note was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Paris despatch No. 2654 of 
November 22, not printed. 

3 See Nos. 650 and 657, below. 
~ 4 See Vol. IX, No. 357. 

5 See ibid., No. 336. 
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sete asks 


4 aiis 


_ Le Gouvernement britannique, dans une note du 10 avril, a interprété 
cette déclaration comme un engagement aux termes duquel le Gouverne- 
ment français n’envisageait dans l’avenir ‘aucune circonstance où il ne serait 
pas heureux de s’assurer de l’assentiment des Alliés’; le Président du Con- 
seil français, dans une note du 11 avril, qui mit fin à cette discussion, précisa 
sa précédente déclaration dans les termes suivants: 


‘,.. pour Pavenir, le Gouvernement de la République répète que, dans 
toutes les questions interalliées que soulève l'exécution du traité, il n’entend 
agir que d’accord avec ses alliés.” 


Il résulte clairement de ces deux déclarations que l’engagement pris alors 
par le Gouvernement français est et a toujours été limité aux questions 
interalliées. 

La sécurité de la France est une question nationale. Le Gouvernement 
français a le devoir de l’examiner en se préoccupant avant tout des intérêts 
dont il a la responsabilité, et, à défaut de la coopération de ses alliés, il se 
trouve dans l’obligation d’y pourvoir sans eux. 

Je dois faire connaître à votre Excellence que je suis autorisé par M. 
Millerand à confirmer en son nom que tels sont bien le sens et la portée des 
déclarations faites par lui les 9 et 11 avril 1920 en qualité de Président du 
Conseil, Ministre des Affaires étrangères. 

Il convient de rappeler que le traité lui-même prévoit, dans certains cas, 
lPaction des Gouvernements respectifs, même s’il peut s'agir de questions 
interalliées. Tel est le cas du paragraphe 18 de l’Annexe II à la Partie VIII 
(Réparations), qui donne aux Gouvernements respectifs, par application du 
paragraphe 17, le droit de prendre telles mesures qu’ils jugeront nécessitées 
par les circonstances. Il va de soi que les déclarations françaises de 1920 
ci-dessus rappelées n’ont pas porté et ne pouvaient pas porter atteinte à 
ces stipulations du Traité de Paix. | 

Dans la correspondance qu’il a échangée en 1922 et en 1923 sur ce sujet 
avec le Gouvernement britannique, le Gouvernement français n’a fait que 
s’en tenir strictement à l’engagement qu’il avait pris en 1920 et dont il a 
toujours soigneusement reproduit les termes. 

Dans sa lettre du 30 novembre,! Lord Curzon exprime l’avis qu’il est 
inutile de continuer ce débat. Le Gouvernement frangais, qui s’était déja 
rallié, le 4 août dernier,” aux vues exprimées par Lord Balfour! sur l’inutilité 

6 See ibid., No. 349. 

7 In a record of a conversation with the French Ambassador on November 30, Sir E. 
Crowe stated: ‘Comte de Saint-Aulaire . . . referred to the note which he understood M. 
Poincaré had recently addressed to Lord Crewe, but of which he had not been sent a copy, 
touching upon the subject of M. Millerand’s pledge in 1920. M. Poincaré had alluded to 
a note which he addressed to the British government on the 4th August of last year, of 
which it appeared we had not found a record. The explanation was that M. Poincaré’s 
note of August 4th was addressed, not to us, but to Comte de Saint-Aulaire, who, not having 
received instructions to leave a copy with the Secretary of State, had as a matter of fact made 
a verbal communication in its sense to Mr. Balfour.’ 

8 See Vol. XX, No. 32. Lord Balfour, Lord President of the Council, was then in charge 
of the Foreign Office during Lord Curzon’s illness (see ibid., No. 24, n. 1). 
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de poursuivre un échange de notes sur ce sujet, ne saurait, d’ailleurs, pour sa 
part, se prêter à la continuation de la discussion sur un engagement aussi net. 

Je serais reconnaissant à votre Excellence de bien vouloir donner connais- 
sance de cette lettre à Lord Curzon, en réponse à la communication qu’elle 
a bien voulu me faire de la lettre du principal Secrétaire d’État de Sa 
Majesté britannique. 

Veuillez, etc., 
R. PoINCARÉ 


ENcLosuRE 2 IN No. 487 
M. Poincaré to the Marquess of Crewe 


PARIS, le 5 décembre, 1923 
M. l'Ambassadeur, 

Dans la lettre qu’il vous a adressée, le 30 novembre dernier, au sujet de 
l'attitude que le Gouvernement français s’est engagé à observer dans les 
questions interalliées que soulève l’exécution du Traité de Paix avec l’Alle- 
magne, Lord Curzon, reprenant une suggestion précédemment émise par le 
Gouvernement britannique, a prié votre Excellence de me faire savoir que, 
si le Gouvernement de la République y consent, le Gouvernement royal 
serait heureux de publier toute la correspondance échangée à ce sujet entre 
les deux Gouvernements. 

Je n’ai pas cru devoir traiter ce point particulier dans la lettre que j’ai eu 
l'honneur de vous adresser en réponse aux observations du principal Secré- 
taire d’État pour les Affaires étrangères de Sa Majesté britannique touchant 
le fond même de la question. Je ne puis, d’ailleurs, que me référer aux 
objections que j’avais déjà fait valoir dans ma lettre du 4 août 1922,7 lorsque 
la même proposition me fut adressée par Lord Balfour,’ objections que je 
formulais dans les termes suivants: ‘Il serait quelque peu illusoire de s’en 
remettre à l’opinion publique des deux pays et de la faire en quelque sorte 
juge d’interprétations différentes qui portent sur une matière aussi complexe 
et aussi délicate. Il est, bien au contraire, à craindre que la publication 
envisagée n’ait d’autres résultats que de donner à la divergence de vues des 
deux Gouvernements une publicité qui, dans les circonstances actuelles, 
paraîtra sans doute à Lord Balfour comme à moi-même peu opportune.’ 

Ces considérations me paraissent toujours dignes de retenir l’attention du 
Gouvernement britannique. Si la divulgation de la discussion relative à 
l’interprétation des paragraphes 17 et 18 de l’Annexe II à la Partie VIII du 
Traité de Versailles peut sembler présenter aujourd’hui moins d’inconvé- 
nients qu’en 1922, à la suite des débats publics auxquels cette controverse 
a donné lieu, la question n’en reste pas moins, dans son ensemble, assez 
‘délicate et complexe’ pour qu’on puisse hésiter à donner, par cette publica- 
tion, un aliment aux polémiques entre les journaux des deux pays. La partie 
de cette correspondance qui est relative aux récents débats de la Conférence 
des Ambassadeurs, en précisant la position prise par le Gouvernement 
britannique dans cette circonstance, risquerait notamment, je le crains, de 
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provoquer dans la presse des commentaires qui ne pourraient que rendre 
plus difficile la tache des deux Gouvernements. C’est pourquoi j’avais tenu 
à faire connaître à Lord Curzon, par l’entremise de l'Ambassadeur de la 
République à Londres, que je n’avais pas l’intention de publier ma réponse 
au mémorandum du 19 novembre,’ et à lui donner l’assurance qu’aucune 
indiscrétion ne viendrait de notre fait a ce sujet. 

Si, toutefois, le Gouvernement britannique en juge différemment et si ces 
considérations ne le dissuadent pas d’insister pour la publication envisagée 
dans la lettre de Lord Curzon, le Gouvernement de la République s’inclinera 
devant ce désir. Il demande, toutefois, que, dans ce cas, la publication des 
documents dont il s’agit, dont le texte devrait étre revu d’un commun ac- 
cord, ait lieu simultanément à Paris et à Londres, et qu’elle coincide, en 
outre, avec la publication relative aux négociations concernant le projet de 
pacte franco-britannique que le Gouvernement français prépare, et en 
vue de laquelle j’aurai soin de faire soumettre prochainement au Gouverne- 
ment royal des pièces qui doivent figurer dans le Livre-Jaune!® qui sera 
édité à cet effet. 

Veuillez, etc., 
R. Poincaré 


9 Mr. Troutbeck of the Central Department of the Foreign Office minuted on 
December 7: ‘M. Poincaré’s references are rather vague. ... I cannot find any reference 
corresponding to the “memorandum of the 19th November” referred to at the bottom of 
his second note.’ 

10 See Documents Diplomatiques: Documents relatifs aux négociations concernant les garanties de 
Sécurité contre une agression de L’ Allemagne (10 janvier 1919-7 décembre 1923) (Paris, Ministére des 
Affaires Etrangéres, 1924). 

11 Lord Curzon minuted (December 9): ‘I have no idea whence the suggestion comes to 
publish all the correspondence. ... I cannot find anything to justify it. The utmost I have 
ever done was to express my willingness, if M. Poincaré agreed, to publish the correspon- 
dence relating to the Millerand pledge. That would entirely explain our position, though 
it would doubtless fail to modify that of France. 

‘At the present moment I should not be justified in sanctioning the publication of 
anything. a 

‘The matter must stand over.’ 


No. 488 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Mr. Chilton (Washington) 
No. 375 Telegraphic [C 21156/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1923, 7.30 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 485. 

We fully appreciate Mr. Hughes’s attitude and would ourselves have 
preferred some form of definite assurance from France. But—as will no 
doubt have been explained fully to Mr. Hughes by Colonel Logan:— 
questions of French internal politics are involved and influences are at work 
which render it highly unwise to press the matter too far. It may, however, 


1 No. 484. 2 See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 98-101 and 102-4. 
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influence Mr. Hughes if you convey to him the following message which has 
been prepared in consultation with Sir John Bradbury.3 We are genuinely 


3 In a letter of December 5 to Sir W. Tyrrell, Sir J. Bradbury stated: ‘The position as 
regards American participation in the committees of experts is still very difficult. Barthou 
has rather cleverly succeeded in involving Delacroix in his negotiations with Logan, and the 
two of them yesterday concocted a letter for Barthou to address to Logan, which I fear will 
not advance matters very much. Delacroix has given me the enclosed note [not printed] 
of the substance of this letter confidentially; Logan showed me the letter itself this morning, 
which, except for heads and tails, is the same thing. 

‘As regards the tail, there is a suggestion that, if Logan agrees, Barthou will be prepared 
to move the commission to address an official invitation to the United States Government in 
the terms of the letter. 

‘This will, of course, suit neither America nor us. While there is nothing in the letter 
which could be objected to as going back on Barthou’s private assurances, its whole tone is far 
more appropriate to a French newspaper article designed to cover M. Poincaré’s retreat 
than to a demonstration for the satisfaction of the United States Government that he has, 
in fact, retreated. 

‘If it came before the Reparation Commission as the draft of a formal invitation to the 
American Government, I should clearly have to move additions to it which would make 
a rapid end of the existing rather precarious Franco-British concordat. 

‘The truth is that, if any further attempt is made to define the scope of that concordat 
more precisely than it is defined by the resolution of the Reparation Commission already 
taken, both we and the French will have to insert things which are reciprocally impossible 
of acceptance. The only line of safety is to leave the committee free to report what it likes, 
subject only to its own interpretation of its terms of reference. 

‘This afternoon Logan had further conversations with Barthou and Delacroix on the 
draft letter. In the end they agreed to suppress most of it and limit the explanation of the 
terms of reference to two short and rather colourless paragraphs, followed by a statement 
that “the commission would invite the experts to express ‘avecsincérité’ (I suppose ‘honestly’) 
their technical opinion on the questions submitted to them”. He is still negotiating for the 
omission of the word “technical”. If he succeeds, the formula may just do, but I am not 
enthusiastic over it, nor should I imagine that the State Department will be, either. 

‘As regards your own message to Washington, I think that, in these circumstances, it 
would be well to go a little beyond what you suggest on the second page of your letter [of 
December 4, not printed]. I enclose a draft of the sort of thing I think you might say. 

‘As regards Barthou’s own attitude, I remain convinced that he is anxious to go as far 
as he dare in the direction of agreement with ourselves and America. He will do his best 
to take Poincaré along with him, and will even be prepared to fight Poincaré when, but 
not until, he thinks it politically safe to do so. 

‘On the other hand, the new atmosphere of conciliation on the French side is undoubtedly 
due in no small degree to nervousness about the issue of the British elections, and I am afraid 
that after Thursday we shall see a distinct stiffening up again.’ 

Sir W. Tyrrell replied (December 6) : ‘Many thanks for your letter of December 5, which, 
as you will see from the enclosed copy of a telegram we are just sending to Washington, 
follows your draft, with the addition of a preliminary paragraph which we thought it as 
well to put in for Chilton’s information and guidance, and which will no doubt help him in 
his conversation with Mr. Hughes. It seems to us here that there are certain obvious 
essentials in the present situation: — 


1. Not to place France in a corner, i.e., not to press for assurances and such like which we 
know that Poincaré cannot give without prejudicing his own political position 
with the electorate in France. 

2. Not to force Barthou into a position where he must either break with Poincaré or, in 

the alternative, put a damper on the present initiative of the Reparation Com- 
mission. 
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anxious that there should be American participation on these two com- 
mittees :— 

Message begins. 

The Reparation Commission proposals for the appointment of expert 
committees have not formed the subject of direct discussion between the 
British and French governments. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that both Monsieur Barthou and 
Sir John Bradbury regard the present proposals as representing an inde- 
pendent initiative on the part of the Reparation Commission itself in the 
exercise of its functions under the treaty. This appears to His Majesty’s 
Government to be a departure which, in view of the acute controversies of 
the past, is not unhopeful. They are therefore prepared, without of course 
surrendering their liberty of intervention if necessity should arise, to leave 
to the British delegate great discretion in the matter, and they have hopes 
that the same policy will be followed by the French government, as regards 
its delegate. 

His Majesty’s Government understand that while the formal proposal for 
the appointment of the two committees emanated from the French delegate, 
it was in fact suggested to Monsieur Barthou by Sir John Bradbury.4 The 
object of the latter in making the suggestion was to secure a comprehensive 
enquiry into all questions material to the restoration of German financial 
stability, but in such a form as not to challenge immediately and directly the 
position taken up by Monsieur Poincaré in the recent international discus- 
sions. Monsieur Barthou accepted this view of the object and effect of the 
motion, which he himself agreed to move, with the confidential reserve, 
(communicated to Sir John Bradbury through Monsieur Delacroix), that . 
in the event of the committee finding it necessary to make recommendations 
for the reduction of the capital debt of Germany, the French members would 
probably have to dissociate themselves from such recommendations. They 
would not, however, seek to restrict the liberty of recommendation of their 
colleagues. 

While the precise course to be taken by the enquiries of the committee will 
be left for the committee itself to determine, Sir John Bradbury does not 
apprehend that in practice any attempt will be made to restrict its investiga- 
tions by the imposition of the limitations upon which the French govern- 
ment desired to insist in connection with the earlier proposals. He has made . 
it clear to his colleagues that the imposition of any such restrictions would 
in his view destroy the utility of the enquiry altogether, and almost certainly 
involve the withdrawal of his nominees from the committee itself. Ends. 

Copied to Paris. 

3. To do what we reasonably can to overcome the scruples of the American Government 
without at the same time assuming too direct a responsibility for their ultimate 
participation in the two proposed committees. 

“These objects I trust we shall secure, thanks to the skilful draft with which you supplied 
us, in the terms of which Lord Curzon fully concurs.’ + See No. 480. 
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No. 489 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 13) 


No. 950 [C 21497/129/181 
Secret ' BERLIN, December 9, 1923 


His Majesty’s Ambassador presents his compliments to His Majesty’s 
Principal Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, and has the honour to send 
the following information :— 

Herr von Schubert returned to Berlin yesterday after a week in the Saar 
and Rhineland. He says, confidentially, that he is greatly impressed with 
the increase of French influence in the Rhineland. People there have been 
so battered and bullied that they have lost courage, and will welcome any- 
thing which will improve their lot. 

As regards Hagen and Adenauer, he does not regard them so much as 
traitors to the German cause, but rather as men in a difficulty who want to 
get out somehow. Adenauer is clever, and thinks it his duty to do everything 
in his power to protect the interests of the Rhineland population. Hagen is 
out, above all, for his own interests. 

In conversation with German representatives Tirard talks, not at all as 


president of the Rhineland Commission, but as the exponent of the interests 


of France. 
Regarding the workability of the Micum Agreement, all industrial opinion 


t See No. 479. In Berlin despatch No. 935 of December 6, Lord D’Abernon enclosed a 
memorandum of December 5 of a conversation between Mr. Finlayson and Dr. Ritter 
which ran: ‘I had an interview with Dr. Ritter of the German Foreign Office this morning 
with regard to the conditions which the German Government have accepted with a view 
to the repayment of those industrialists who signed the M.I.C.U.M. Agreement. 

‘Dr. Ritter showed me a copy of the note addressed to the German Commission of Six 
in the name of the German Government, which stated that the latter would be prepared 
to make good the financial obligations now falling entirely on the industrialists involved in 
the payment of the arrears of the coal tax, payment for reparation coal and the payment of 
the coal tax of 10 francs per ton. 

‘The Government undertook to make good these payments after the finances of the country 
had been restored, either in the form of a loan or in some other form to be subsequently 
arranged. 

‘The note further states that, in so far as concerns these coal deliveries only, they would be 
prepared to credit the industrialists with the amount of turnover tax, corporation duty, or 
tax on capital. As Dr. Ritter remarked, this provision did not really mean that the present 
tax receipts of the Reich would be diminished, as such taxes were not paid in any case, 
because the whole taxation apparatus had completely broken down. 

‘I asked Dr. Ritter whether this was the only arrangement entered into in regard to the 
reimbursement of the financial obligations entailed by the M.I.C.U.M. Agreement, and he 
assured me that there was no other agreement in being.’ 

Lord D’Abernon commented: ‘The fact that the German Government have undertaken 
to make good all payments for coal tax and reparation coal, after the finances of the country 
have been restored, disposes of the conception that the industrialists are paying the tax 
themselves, or that this tax will be paid without imposing a heavy burden upon the general 
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in the Rhineland considers that the terms are impossible of execution. After 
three or four months the scheme must break down. Many of the industrial 
concerns have had to borrow money in London and Amsterdam in order to 
meet arrears of coal tax. The German industrials signed to get over the 
immediate danger of unemployment, but they have little confidence in the 
future of the documents to which they have been compelled to append their 
names. 


finances of the country. Payment by the Central Government is merely deferred till there 
are funds to meet it; the obligation accrues at once. 

‘The definite interest of creditors of the German Government is therefore manifest— 
together with their right to be heard on the matter.’ 

In a further memorandum of December 15 (Berlin despatch No. 975 of December 17, 
not printed), Mr. Finlayson stated: ‘Sir John Bradbury . . . raised the point that the German 
statement appeared to amount to an undertaking by the German Government to reimburse 
the industrialists for the whole value of the payments, irrespective of the question whether 
Germany was credited with their value on reparation account or not. In such a case, Sir 
John Bradbury added, the terms of that undertaking did not conform with the statements 
made by the German Government officially to the Reparation Commission, to the effect 
that the German Government would only reimburse the industrialists in so far as the 
amounts in question were credited to reparation account. 

‘I spoke to Dr. Ritter, on the 13th December, in regard to the point raised by Sir John 
Bradbury. Dr. Ritter informed me that the German Government had officially notified the 
industrialists that they would be prepared to reimburse only those amounts which were 
credited to reparation account, whether such amounts referred to reparation coal deliveries, 
or to the payment of taxes. 

‘I was further informed that, during the course of the negotiations, the German industria- 
lists raised the point as to what would happen if the sums paid in taxes were not credited to 
reparation account by the Reparation Commission, The German Government, in reply, 
Stated that they would undertake to reimburse only such sums as were credited to repara- 
tion account. . They declared that, so confident were they of the justice of their legal con- 
tentions, there was no doubt that the Reparation Commission would credit the sums in 
respect of taxes to reparation account, but, if the contrary decision were taken, the question 
would arise as to what obligations the German Government would be willing to undertake 
to reimburse the industrialists for the payment of such taxes. While they insisted upon the 
principle which they laid down that they would be liable only to reimburse the sums paid 
to reparation account, they were conscious of the fact that a particular form of hardship 
would be inflicted on the industrialists. In such an event, the German Government would, 
therefore, be disposed to reopen the question with the industrialists. 

‘In order to shorten the period of uncertainty, the German Government propose to 


request the Reparation Commission, at an early date, to proceed to an immediate decision 
on the question.’ 
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No. 490 


Mr. Chilton (Washington) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 12, 9 a.m.) 
No. 499 Telegraphic [C 21403/1/18] 
Urgent WASHINGTON, December 11, 1923, 7.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 491. 

Secretary of State sent for me this afternoon and handed to me text of 
following communication which President himself read to representatives of 
press this morning and which appears in evening papers: 

‘This government has been informed that Reparations Commission is 
considering establishment of two expert committees, one to consider means 
of balancing budget of Germany and measures to be taken to stabilize her 
currency; the other to take up question of capital that has been removed 
from Germany. Enquiry of first committee would comprehend all condi- 
tions to be realized and measures to be taken to accomplish results desired. 
All representatives of governments, members of Commission, have expressed 
desire to have American experts on the two committees. It is understood 
that government of United States is not in a position to be represented on 
these committees and that invitation to American experts will be extended 
directly by Reparations Commission. This government believes proposed 
enquiry will be of great value and in view of its direct interest as a creditor 
and of importance of economic recuperation in Europe it would view with 
favour acceptance by American experts of such an invitation. 

_ “The immediate proposal before Reparations Commission has been made 
by French delegate and President of Commission and has support, it is 
understood, of all allied governments. British government has . . .2 this 
government of its desire that American experts should participate in enquiry. 

‘German government has also brought matter to the attention of this 
government stating that it would be much appreciated if an American 
expert were to participate in work of first committee as above proposed as 
it is believed that in this way important progress could be made towards 
solution of the problem underlying economic recovery.’ 

Secretary of State is instructing Colonel Logan to inform Monsieur 
Barthou in this sense and suggesting that correspondence between them 
should be published on December 13th in both countries.‘ 

I asked Mr. Hughes if he anticipated any trouble in Congress over accep- 
tance of invitation by American experts. He said no doubt Hiram Johnsons 


1 Of December 7. This ran: ‘Your telegram No. 375 [No. 488]. 

‘I spoke to Secretary of State today, and handed him an aïde-mémoire embodying your 
message. After reading it through he said it was most useful, and begged me to thank your 
Lordship for it. He would ask me to come and see him again in a day or two.’ 

2 The text is here uncertain. In another text, the word ‘informed’ was suggested. 

3 See F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 104-5. 

4 For M. Barthou’s letter of December 5, and Colonel Logan’s reply of December 12, 
see F.R.U.S. 1923, vol. ii, pp. 103 and 105-6. 

5 U.S. Senator for California, and an isolationist. 
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and his adherents would attempt to raise criticism over it but now that all 
allied and associated Powers and Germany were agreed no one could say 
that it was a pro-French, pro-British or pro-German scheme.® 


6 In a letter of December 12 to Sir J. Bradbury, Sir W. Tyrrell asked: ‘What is the next 
step? Are we right in understanding that these experts will now be nominated direct either 
by the Reparation Commission as a whole or by each individual national representative on 
that commission? Further, can you give us some idea of the lines on which your thoughts 
are running as regards the particular persons to be chosen as the British experts? It would 
help us at this end if you could give us any such indication. 

‘The Italian Embassy here continue to press us for information as to the names of our 
experts; they came down yesterday and again today once more to emphasise M. Mussolini’s 
desire to know who our experts would be in order that the selection of the Italian experts 
might be guided accordingly.’ 


No. 491 


Sir W. Tyrrell! to the French Ambassador 
[C 21364/129/78] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 12, 1923 
My dear Ambassador, 

I am much obliged for your letter to Sir Eyre Crowe of the 1oth instant? 
concerning the negotiations for the establishment of a bank of issue in the 
Rhineland. 

As your Excellency is doubtless aware, it would be contrary to the settled - 
policy of British Governments to take any active steps to ensure either the 
participation or non-participation of British banks in an undertaking of this 
nature, The question is one which must necessarily be settled by the banks 
themselves according to their own views of the business merits of the scheme. 

I am therefore taking the appropriate steps immediately to bring the 
information contained in your Excellency’s letter to the knowledge of British 
banks through the proper channel in case they desire to take advantage of 
the opportunity which still offers. 

Believe me, etc., 
W. TYRRELL 


t Sir W. Tyrrell was deputising for Sir E. Crowe who was ill. 

2 This ran: ‘M. Poincaré m’a chargé de faire savoir au Gouvernement royal que les 
pourparlers relatifs à la constitution de la Banque d’Émission des Pays rhénans [see No. 483] 
sont sur le point d'aboutir. Dans le cas où le Gouvernement britannique désirerait qu’une 
banque anglaise participât à opération, il serait nécessaire que le groupe anglais puisse 
se mettre en rapport avec la Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas avant jeudi prochain 
[December 13]? - 
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No. 492 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 14) ` 


No. reor [C 21533/313/18] 


COBLENZ, December 12, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to your despatch No. 1107 of the grd December,! para- 
graphs 17 and 24, I have the honour to report that, after several conversations 
with my French and Belgian colleagues, they have given me satisfactory 
assurances that they will abstain in practice from taking decisions which 
would lead to the execution in the British zone, without my consent, of 
decisions and ordinances of the High Commission in the adoption of which 
I have abstained, as being, in the opinion of His Majesty’s Government, 
outside the powers of the High Commission under the Rhineland Agree- 
ment. These assurances are of a personal nature, and constitute a ‘Gentle- 
men’s Agreement’, as was suggested at the recent conference at the Foreign 
Office.? | 

2. In return for this concession, I propose to agree to the entry of a limited 
number of Franco-Belgian customs officials into the British zone under the 
conditions laid down in paragraph 24 of your Lordship’s despatch under 
reference. ; 
I have, etc., 

KILMARNOCK 


1 No. 485. 2 See ibid., n. 1. 


No, 493 


‘The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 14, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 1079 Telegraphic: by bag [C 21523/1/18] 
PARIS, December 13, 1923 


The President of the Council spoke to me today about the elections in 
Great Britain, saying that the result was unfortunate because it was un- 


1 See No. 480, n. 1. No party had gained an over-all majority in the House of Commons. 
The new Parliament was not due to meet until January 8. In his despatch No. 2835 of 
December 14, Lord Crewe stated: ‘As I have had the honour to report on more than one 
occasion, since the results of the general elections in the United Kingdom have been known 
public and official opinion in this country has been distinctly perturbed with regard to the 
effect on Anglo-French relations. A feeling prevails that the French Government has 
allowed to slip an opportunity which may never recur of improving the chances of co- 
operation between the two countries. A natural result of this state of affairs has been a 
desire to avoid taking any step here which would be likely to complicate a delicate and 
somewhat uncertain situation. This may be said to some extent to have brought about an 
atmosphere of accommodation due to the realisation by the French Government of the 
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settling to the whole European situation. He had seen Lord Robert Cecil 
this morning, who had told him that in his opinion a Labour government is 
the most probable outcome soon after the meeting of Parliament. Such 
a government would be working under considerable restrictions, as it must 
depend on the acquiescence of the Liberal party, and he did not himself 
dread its having a prejudicial effect on the Entente, though he would have 
preferred, if it were possible, to see Lord Grey back at the Foreign Office. I 
said that I had no knowledge whatever of the future, and only hoped he 
would not have reason to regret Your Lordship’s departure from the Foreign 
Office if it were to take place. But whoever might be in Downing Street no 
encouragement to the Entente could be found equal to that he might bring 
about by altering the military character of the Ruhr occupation, and restor- 
ing to their homes the large number of people who had been expelled. 
M. Poincaré said that the withdrawal of soldiers from the Ruhr must be 
governed to a considerable extent by the re-establishment of military control 
in unoccupied Germany.? He did not consider that unless unannounced 
inspections could be resumed military control could be said to be restored. 
I asked whether I was to understand that an intimate connection is held to 
exist between military control on the one hand, and military occupation of 
the Ruhr on the other, to which M. Poincaré replied in the affirmative. 
Some movements of troops, and some reductions could be proceeded with, 
but the general position was such as he described. 

I said I had been told that candidates for Parliament in England had 
found the electors greatly moved by the stories of expulsion of inhabitants 
from the Ruhr, because that action seemed to give the occupation a totally 
different character from that which had been announced at first. M. 
Poincaré said that these people were now being returned at the rate of 
thirty or forty a day, including some of the most leading Germans, and he 
appreciated the importance of getting as many back as possible. 

As far as the general return to work was concerned, the figures were 
extraordinarily satisfactory, both as regards railwaymen and miners. There 


danger of doing anything at present directly contrary to the views of His Majesty’s 
Government. 

‘I have endeavoured, by discreet and indirect means, to cause it to be intimated in 
suitable quarters here in touch with the French Government that it is of the first importance 
that this attitude of caution should be maintained at the present moment. Without in any . 
way involving His Majesty’s Embassy, I have, I think, succeeded in bringing home this 
warning, and by the same methods have emphasised the importance of giving publicity to 
any measures of relaxation of the pressure in the Ruhr district such as were announced in 
the press a short time ago ... ” 

? Lord Crewe reported (Paris telegram No. 1076 of December 11): ‘Military Attaché 
was informed at the Ministére de la Guerre yesterday, that there has been no redistribution 
or withdrawal of troops from the Ruhr up to date. 

‘The statement which has appeared in the press attributed to General Degoutte that 
a redistribution of troops had already begun is incorrect. 

‘It is hoped, eventually, to reduce the troops in occupation of the Ruhr to a strength of 
one corps of three divisions with corps headquarters at Düsseldorf, but the organisation 
branch at the Ministére de la Guerre can give no date by which this is to be accomplished.’ 


JII 


had been an occasional difficulty with the latter on questions of hours, but 
he had had a telegram that day from one group of mines announcing the 
return to work on an eight-hour basis. 

The President of the Council went on to say that the Ruhr difficulty might 
be looked upon as really at an end, but he felt that the present condition 
regarding supplies of coal,3 and also the appointment of the Committees of 
Expertst might have been arrived at last January if His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment had agreed to take part in the occupation, because then passive 
resistance would never have been started. He did not for a moment suggest 
that passive resistance had been encouraged by His Majesty’s Government, 
either at Berlin or elsewhere; but the Germans had unfortunately got the 
belief into their minds that, in this matter, English opinion was on their side. 
I said that this would not be admitted either by Your Lordship or by English 
public opinion generally. 

3 See Nos. 479, 482, and 485, paragraph 25. 
+ See Nos. 481, 484, 488, and 490. 


No. 494 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 21) 


No. 972 [C 21993/129/18] 


My Lord, | 

I had a conversation with the Chancellor this morning and discussed the 
recent negotiations between the representatives of the Rhineland and M. 
Tirard.! 


1 See Nos. 477 and 489. In Berlin despatch No. 958 of December 13, Lord D’Abernon 
reported: ‘...I have today learned further details concerning recent discussions between 
the German Government and Rhineland representatives. 

‘The German Government appear to have laid stress on the danger of unofficial conversa- 
tions with Tirard. The Rhineland delegates agreed that discussion of a political character 
should be reserved for treatment from Government to Government, and that local conversa- 
tions with the French representatives were to be discountenanced. The position of Adenauer 
isi the German Government appears considerably shaken, and Hagen is regarded with 

istrust. 

‘As regards the proposed bank, the German Government expressed strong objections, 
but have agreed to wait until the statutes of the company are submitted before taking 
a final decision. The main point is the future absorption of the Rhine bank-notes in the 
future gold basis currency of the German Empire. They will not agree to any permanent 
independent currency. 

“The Jarres policy of cutting the Ruhr and the Rhineland off from Germany and leaving 
them to their fate under French administration has been abandoned. It is thought that 
this course was neither wise nor even possible. 

‘As regards the policy of the constitution of a Rhineland independent of Prussia, but 
included in the German Reich—strong objection to this was raised by the Prussian Govern- 
ment, and the arguments adduced appear to have had considerable weight with the Rhine- 
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BERLIN, December 15, 1923 


© The Chancellor said it appeared to him as if the negotiations were stopped 
by M. Tirard directly the German delegates declined to accept the idea of 
complete separation from the Reich. Whenever they proposed some kind of 
independence within the Reich, M. Tirard made it clear that this did not 
meet the requirements of French policy, and the proceedings came to an 
abrupt close. ` | Ps 

On the question whether it might be possible to create some kind of 
autonomy in the Rhineland, such as was granted to Bavaria? —an autonomy 
which would at the same time serve as a security and a tranquillisation both 
to France and to Germany—the Chancellor expressed the opinion that this 
would be the only solution, and it might conceivably be arrived at when a 
real desire for settlement was felt on both sides. It was essential that not only 
security, but a feeling of security, should be created for both France and 
Germany. 

The Chancellor appeared to me to go further towards accepting the idea of 
some kind of restricted Rhineland autonomy than any previous German 
statesman with whom I have discussed the question. 

While he was sympathetic towards the conception, it must be added that 
he did not appear to consider its realisation probable in the near future. 

He added that the misfortune today was that everything proposed by 
Germany was regarded in Paris as a trick or a device—something with a 
concealed intention. In discussion with England, whether agreement was 
reached or not, this atmosphere of suspicion was happily absent. 


I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 


land representatives. One of the main objections to the idea is that it would be in no sense 
a final solution, as it would not meet the French demand. It would only be regarded by 
France as a stepping-stone and a basis for further agitation.’ 

2 Presumably the reference is to the treaty between the North German Confederation and 
Bavaria for the establishment of a German Confederation, signed at Versailles, November 23, 
1870. See B.F.S.P., vol. 61, pp. 113-27. 


No. 495 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 18) 


No. 1220 [C 21786/129/18] 


COBLENZ, December 15, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have the honour to inform your Lordship that there is considerable 
evidence to show that the Separatist movement, as far as the Rhineland 
Province is concerned, is now moribund. The Separatists withdrew some 
time ago from the public buildings in Bonn and established themselves in 
a small house in that city. The same has happened in a number of smaller 
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towns and villages in the Rhineland. In Coblenz the Separatist flag is still 
flying over the Schloss, but as far as the daily life of the town is concerned, 
the presence of the few Separatists who are still in the city is unfelt.! Accord- 
ing to press telegrams, the Separatists have evacuated Frankenthal, Neustadt 
and Zweibrucken in the Palatinate, and have abandoned the Rathaus at 
Ludwigshafen. 

2. The situation, moreover, throughout the whole of the occupied terri- 
tories has become quiet. Reports of Separatist excesses have almost entirely 
ceased; requisitions appear no longer to be made, and there have been no . 
complaints recently as to any issue of Separatist money. 

3. The reasons which have contributed to this change in the situation are 
the withdrawal of the French support, the hostility of the local population, 
dissensions among the Separatist leaders, and the want of money. Reports, 
purporting to originate from Matthes, recently appeared in the press, to the 
effect that the Separatists had been receiving large sums of money from the 
French authorities. I have been unable either to confirm or disprove these 
reports; but while it is possible that, in the past, money may have been forth- 
coming in this manner, there is everything to show that at the present moment 
the Separatists are receiving no financial support. 

4. Colonel .Ryan received some days ago a visit from Herr Brock, a 
member of the Separatist Provisional Government in Coblenz. During the 
interview, in the course of which Herr Brock, moved by his emotions, dis- 
solved into tears, he informed Colonel Ryan that the only desire he and a 
large number of his colleagues now had was to withdraw from the movement 
which they had begun with the high motive of securing a lasting peace for 
Western Europe. He explained that they had been much deceived by their 
leaders, who had led them to expect the support of a large majority of the 
Rhinelanders. The lack of support, coupled with the lack of funds, had 
accounted for the failure which he and his friends now fully realised. Dr. 
Dorten had promised them that there would be no difficulty in regard to 
money and led them to believe that money would be forthcoming from 
French banking circles. This, like the majority of Dr. Dorten’s statements, 
had proved to be false. The situation was now desperate, and he himself was 


1 In Coblenz telegram No. 498 of November 29, Colonel Ryan reported: ‘Internal 
dissension has all but terminated existence of Separatist Provisional Government at Coblenz. 
Matthes has retired to Düsseldorf and the next most important member Von Metzgen 
[sic Metzen: Minister for Foreign Affairs] has withdrawn from movement altogether. 
The government is now run as a so-called military dictatorship under Rosenbaum. It is not 
improbable that Dorten is responsible for this. 

‘Further developments are likely to take place shortly in connection with proposal to 
form a directorate for occupied territories. The Palatinate and Hesse are prepared to go 
much beyond proposal as made by committee of 9.’ 

Lord Kilmarnock added (Coblenz telegram No. 500 of November 30): ‘Separatists who 
have been established in Duisburg for some time were disarmed yesterday by Belgian 
military authorities. It is expected that they will leave the town shortly. 

‘Matthes has now taken up his abode in Düsseldorf where he is forming a committee of 
forty with the intention of working for a Rhineland Westphalian Republic. It seems doubt- 
ful if he will meet with much success.’ 
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obliged to provide money from time to time out of his own pocket for Separa- 
tists who would otherwise starve. 

5. The break between Matthes and the Provisional Government, re- 
ported to your Lordship in my despatch No. 1160,2 appears to have been 
followed by a further break between the members of the Provisional Govern- 
ment in Coblenz and Dr. Dorten. The last named is still endeavouring to 
conduct operations from Ems, which he has made his headquarters, but his 
following does not appear to be large and there is nothing to show that he is 
meeting with success. The quarrels, which appear to be still on the increase, 
between the various leaders of the movement, and the impossibility of 
obtaining funds, seem likely to bring the movement to a close before long. 

6. As I have reported to your Lordship, the movement in the Palatinate is, 
to a certain extent, distinct from the movement in the Rhineland proper, 
and met with more success to begin with.3 But even here, the movement 
seems to be languishing and is likely, given a continuation of the present 
circumstances, to follow the same course as the movement in the Rhineland. 


I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


2 Of December 1, not printed. 

3 Cf. No. 430, n. 3. See also Nos. 455, n. 1 and 461. In Coblenz despatch No. 1083 of 
November 17, Lord Kilmarnock had reported: ‘In the Palatinate the movement has taken 
a firmer hold, and it appears that there is a not inconsiderable portion of the population, 
including the workmen, who favour a Separatist policy. The reactionary policy of Bavaria, 
the difficulties which have arisen between the Bavarian and the Reich Governments, the 
fears that have been raised by the outbreak of the Hitler “Putsch” [see No. 632, below], have 
all contributed to prepare the ground for Separatism. At least, in this portion of the 
occupied territories the movement must be taken seriously.’ 


No. 496 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 18, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 511 Telegraphic [C 21806/373/18] 


COBLENZ, December 17, 1923, 5.50 p.m. 


Preliminary agreement with régie in regard to traffic through our zone 
was reached December 14th after considerable discussion. This agreement 
provides that German administration of railways in our zone will continue 
to function as in the past independently of all control on the part of régie. 

It also provides for re-establishment of direct bookings between all stations 
on régie and in our zone and traffic facilities as they existed before January 
last. In order to avoid complications it was agreed subject to German 
approval that Cologne administration should retain half of all receipts for all 
passenger and goods traffic originating in British zone to any destination on 


TA copy of the protocol of this preliminary arrangement was transmitted to the Foreign 
Office in Coblenz despatch No. 1233 of December 15 (G 21702/313/18), not printed. 
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régie system as its share and hand over remainder to régie which would also 
retain all receipts made on its system to destinations in British zone as its 
share. Germans would in addition retain all receipts for traffic in both 
directions between Cologne and unoccupied Germany over lines via Opladen, 
Rosrath and Siegburg-Hennef. For traffic purposes these three lines are to 
be considered as situated entirely within unoccupied Germany. 

I consider this arrangement which maintains all the principles for which 
we have contended and remains within the frame of my instructions? should 
be accepted by German government as a temporary modus vivendi. Resumé 
of its terms was conveyed by railway directorate at Cologne to Minister of 
Communications in Berlin Saturday.+ 

In order to facilitate speedy settlement of this matter which is of vital 
importance to the interests of British zone, I would suggest that German 
government be requested to accept it without modifications as I consider 
conditions obtained from régie especially in regard to apportionment of 
traffic receipts are favourable to Germans and better than I had reason to 
expect. Further, the agreement provides that any clause may be revised 
on any party giving one month’s notice to that effect. 

Important thing is to obtain resumption of through traffic through British 
zone as rapidly as possible. Negotiations have now been proceeding for six 
weeks and it is imperative that they be brought to a tangible conclusion 
without delay. 

If German government raise difficulties I would be prepared to send 
Mr. Georgi to Berlin to explain matter should you consider such a step 
desirable. 

Addressed to Berlin No. 139. 


2 See No. 485. 3 Herr Oeser. + December 15. 


No, 497 


The Marquess of Crewe (Paris) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 18, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 1083 Telegraphic: by bag [C 21759/313/18] 


PARIS, December 17, 1923 
My telegram No. 1081 of December 16th.! 


1 This ran: ‘M. Poincaré received the German Chargé d’Affaires yesterday morning. 
... From newspaper accounts... it seems... M. von Hoesch informed M. Poincaré that he 
was instructed to enter into conversations on the subject of the Ruhr and the Rhineland, 
and that the German government were anxious to establish a regular administrative 
organisation in those territories. M. Poincaré seems to have been very noncommital, 
asking for an aide-mémoire giving the German point of view. As regards the occupied 
territory, M. Poincaré is stated to have said that the “régime des gages” could not be called 
into question nor could the representatives of the occupying powers be deprived of their 
authority. But generally, the French government were ready to hear what the German 
government had to say, either through M. von Hoesch or through an Ambassador. .. . 

‘A good deal of attention is given to the fact that at Brussels [see No. 499, below] the 
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This morning’s press reports? that Monsieur Poincaré sent his reply to the 
German Chargé d’Affaires at 8 o’clock last night. 
= This reply seems to have been on the lines forecasted. According to the 
press it is to the following effect:— 

Passive resistance having ceased, Monsieur Poincaré is always ready to 
confer with an official representative of the German government on all 
questions which that government may wish to bring to his notice, with the 
reserve that any questions of equal interest to the other allies could not be 
answered by the French government without previous reference to those 
allies. 

As regards reparations, the French government would not agree to usurp 
the functions of the Reparation Commission and would not consider any 
settlement which would not be strictly in conformity with the treaty. The 
Reparation Commission must continue to function with its full powers and 
with no diminution of its rights in regard to Germany. 

The exchange of views proposed by the German government is agreed to, 
but must not have as its object any attempt to reduce the prerogatives of 
the Reparation Commission nor any design, direct or indirect, to secure a 
revision of the treaty. 

As regards the Rhine and the Ruhr, the French government has not 
changed its views. It will not agree to displace the Franco-Belgian authorities 
in the Ruhr, nor the Inter-Allied High Commission in the occupied terri- 
tories. 

As regards the establishment of a modus vivendi in the occupied territories, 
old and new, Monsieur Poincaré is prepared to listen to the proposals of the 
German government, and in case of need to communicate them to the com- 
petent authorities with an expression of his views. He will especially agree 
to conversations regarding the prolongation of the industrial agreements, 


German representative stated that his government wished to discuss the general question 
of reparations, Rhineland and Ruhr. The contrast between this and what passed here is 
emphasised, All that appears to have been said by M. von Hoesch as to reparations (to 
Judge from the press) was that the Reich was anxious to second the committees of experts, 
but that it seemed useless to open any negotiations with the Allies as a whole until some 
agreement had been reached with France and Belgium. . . . It is announced that M. 
Poincaré is concerting with the Belgian government as to the reply to be addressed to the 
German government, and that he is in full agreement with M. Jaspar on the subject.’ 

On December 15, Sir W. Tyrrell recorded a conversation with Herr Sthamer: ‘The - 
German Ambassador called today and stated on behalf of his Government that the con- 
versations which the French Government were now being invited to resume would relate 
solely to the occupation of the Ruhr, the Rhineland, and contingent questions, but were in 
no way intended to interfere with, or impair, the usefulness of the enquiries which were being 
started by the Reparation Commission. The German Government had been obliged to 
approach the French Government because in their efforts to stabilise currency they must 
ascertain from the French Government how far they could expect to resume control in and 
obtain taxation from the Ruhr district.’ 

2 In Paris despatch No. 2858 of December 16, not printed, Lord Crewe transmitted to 
the Foreign Office a copy of an extract from the Temps of December 17 which contained 
a communiqué issued by the German Government on the subject of the démarches made 
in Paris and Brussels (see No. 499, below). 
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the re-establishment of economic life and administrative questions on the 
understanding that the French government maintains the absolute right 
only to consent to the reinstatement of expelled persons after examination of 
each individual case. 

Finally, Monsieur Poincaré takes note that the Inter-Allied Military 
Control Commissions have not yet resumed their regular functions and 
states that so long as they have not done so, Germany cannot claim to be 
loyally executing the treaty of Versailles. 


3 See, e.g., No. 686, below. 


No. 498 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 


No. 3931 [C 20972/129/18] 
FOREIGN OFFICE, December 17, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have received your Lordship’s despatch No. 2735 of the 3rd instant? 
enclosing copy of the note of the 1st December, in which M. Poincaré 
endeavours to contest the arguments contained in my despatch No. 3576 of 
the roth November? relative to the legal issues involved in the constitution 
of independent States out of territories at present within the limits of the 
German Reich as recognised by the Treaty of Versailles. 

2. The arguments employed by M. Poincaré in his note of the 1st December 
are very weak, and it seems unnecessary to answer them, at all events for the 
present. It may, however, be of assistance to you to be in possession of 
counter-arguments for us in case M. Poincaré reverts to the subject. 


3. The note is really based on the two doubtful assumptions that any . 


newly constituted State in the Rhineland would be willing to participate in 
the German burdens under the Treaty of Versailles, and that all the Allied 
Powers who impose those burdens upon Germany would be equally pre- 
pared to impose them in part on the new State. 

4. Apart from this the allegation that a new German State would auto- 
matically and without any further agreement be bound by the German 
obligations resulting from the Treaty of Versailles is, I am advised, not in 
accordance either with international law or international practice. M. 
Poincaré has invoked two precedents in support of his declaration. The first 
of these is the statement made at the Congress of Berlin by Prince Bismarck 
with regard to the provinces then in process of separation from the Ottoman 
Empire. The enclosed memorandum which has been prepared in this 
Department adequately disposes of this appeal to precedent. The second 
precedent quoted, viz., the provisions in the Treaty of Saint-Germain of 
1919 under which the successor States in Austria agreed to bear part of the 
old Austro-Hungarian public debt, is an unfortunate one for M. Poincaré 


t Not printed (C 20972/129/18). 2 No. 465. 
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to choose in support of his contention seeing that it became, in fact, necessary 
to impose upon those successor States responsibility for some part of the 
Austro-Hungarian debt by inserting a provision to that effect in the treaty 
in question which each State subsequently signed and ratified. 

5. As regards the German representation on the Rhine Commission, while 
it is true that the text of the Treaty of Versailles allocates the German 
representation to the German riparian States, nevertheless the Allies have in 
practice tacitly acquiesced in the four German representatives being repre- 
sentatives of the Reich. The reason for this seems to have been that under 
the existing German Constitution the Reich alone had the power to carry 
out the obligations imposed by the work of the Rhine Commission. 


I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


EncLosurE IN No. 498 


Criticism of the Statements in M. Poincaré’s Note of December 1, regarding 
the Obligations of Succession States 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 6, 1923 


The burden of the French note is to prove that any new State arising out 
of Germany would, ipso facto, and in virtue of a principle of international 
law, assume part of the obligations of Germany under the Treaty of Versailles 
without the necessity of any new treaty. The note quotes the opinion of 
Prince Bismarck at the Berlin Congress and the precedent of the Treaties of 
Saint-Germain and Trianon. 

2. Prince Bismarck’s declaration was made à propos of article 3 of the 
Treaty of Saint-Stefano, which read: ‘Servia is recognised as independent.’ 
On a vote of the congress the independence of Servia was admitted, but on 
condition that religious liberty should be recognised within the principality. 
The following discussion ensued :— 


‘Lord Salisbury* is also anxious that the congress should pronounce itself 
in favour of commercial liberty and opposed to the eventual introduction 
of transit duty in Servia. 

‘Count de Launay3’ announces that he has anticipated the wish of the 
English plenipotentiary, and that he has prepared, in concert with his 
colleagues of Austria-Hungary and France, the following motion:— 

‘The plenipotentiaries of Austria-Hungary, France and Italy propose 
to make the following addition to the stipulations concerning Servia:— 
“Until the conclusion of new arrangements, nothing shall be 
changed in the Principality of Servia in respect of the existing 


3 For this preliminary treaty of peace between Russia and Turkey of February 19/ 
March 3, 1878, see B.F.S.P., vol. 69, pp. 732-44- 

+ The grd Marquess of Salisbury was H.M. Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
1878-80. 5 Italian Minister at Berlin, 1867-92. 
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conditions of the commercial relations of this country with foreign 
nations; no transit duty shall be raised in Servia on merchandise 
traversing that country. 

“The immunities and the privileges of foreign subjects as well as 
the rights of consular jurisdiction and protection, as they exist at the 
present time, will remain in full vigour, in so far as they shall not have 
been modified with the accord of the contracting parties.” 


‘The President (Prince Bismarck) considers it a matter of general right 
that a province separated from a State should not be able to emancipate 
itself from treaties by which it has been hitherto bound. In the eyes of his 
Highness this is a principle of international law, which indeed can only be 
confirmed by a declaration of the congress. 

‘The motion brought forward by Count de Launay is accepted in 
principle, subject, at the request of Count Schouvalov;f to a revision of the 
details of the text.’ 


Count de Launay’s motion was subsequently embodied in the Treaty of 
Berlin as article 37, and M. Poincaré appears to forget article 38 and article 
42 of the same treaty, which regulate the assumption by Serbia of a part of 
the obligations and debts of Turkey. These articles read:— 


La Principauté de Serbie est substituée pour sa part aux engagements 
que la Sublime Porte a contractés, tant envers l’Autriche-Hongrie 
qu’envers la compagnie pour l'exploitation des chemins de fer de la 
Turquie d’Europe par rapport à l’achèvement et au raccordement ainsi 
qu’à l’exploitation des lignes ferrées à construire sur le territoire nouvelle- 
ment acquis par la principauté. 

Les conventions nécessaires pour régler ces questions seront conclues 
immédiatement après la signature du présent traité, entre l’Autriche- 
Hongrie, la Porte, la Serbie et, dans les limites de sa compétence, la. 
Principauté de Bulgarie. 


ARTICLE 42 


La Serbie devant supporter une partie de la dette publique ottomane 
pour les nouveaux territoires qui lui sont attribués par le présent traité, les 
représentants à Constantinople en détermineront le montant, de concert 
avec la Sublime Porte, sur une base équitable. 


It will be seen that article 38 definitely contemplates the conclusion of 
separate conventions between interested Powers (including Turkey) for the 
settlement of the necessary details. This sufficiently meets M. Poincaré’s 
arguments that a new treaty is not necessary to settle the details of any 
transfer obligations. 

In the case of Austria-Hungary the duty of the succession States to take 
over a part of her debt and other obligations was definitely laid down in the 
treaties of Saint-Germain and Trianon. The arrangement of details was in 
this case entrusted to the Reparation Commission. 


6 Russian Ambassador at London, 1874-9. 
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It is to be noted, however, that this procedure was sanctioned by the 
signature of the treaties embodying it by all the Powers concerned. 

No similar provision exists in the Treaty of Versailles and the relation of 
a German succession State to Germany would have to be laid down in 
a separate agreement to which Germany herself would have to be a party. 


No. 499 


Sir G. Grahame (Brussels) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 18, 6.35 p.m.) 


No. 263 Telegraphic [C 21833/313/18] 


BRUSSELS, December 18, 1923, 1.32 p.m. 

My telegram No. 262. 

Press publishes following ‘official resumé’ of Belgian reply? which was 
handed to German Chargé d’Affaires yesterday evening :— 

Now that passive resistance has ended Belgian government are prepared 
to enter upon discussion with German government regarding the question 
which latter may submit to them through diplomatic channel. In that event 
it is for German government to make concrete suggestions of such a kind as 
could form object of useful examination or eventual discussion. Belgian 
government however feel bound to point out to German government that in 
examining any such suggestion they intend to concert with other allied 
governments who may be interested in problem. They also wish to observe 
that Treaty of Versailles must be respected particularly as regards repara- 
tion problem which lies within province of Reparation Commission—the 
more so since latter has just set up two expert committees’ and is about to 


t Of December 16. This ran: ‘According to statement made by Minister for Foreign 
Affairs to press yesterday evening communication had been made to him by German 
chargé d’affaires to following effect: < 

‘German government wish to discuss with Allies the closely linked reparation, Ruhr, and 
Rhineland questions as a whole. They approach French and Belgian governments first 
and if they obtain the latter’s consent will address other Allies with a view to general negotia- 
tion. They hope for favourable answer as French and Belgian governments have said that 
they were ready to start conversations when passive resistance had ceased. They will 
facilitate work of expert committees but consider it useful to discuss these three questions 
concurrently both from political and from technical point of view in order to arrive 
at definite solution. German government renew their previous statement that Belgian 
“studies” [see Nos. 247 and 262] seem to furnish good basis for discussion. Agreements 
between German industrials and Franco-Belgian mission and those respecting German 
railways will be executed but this does not suffice to re-establish activity of Ruhr for which 
co-operation of German government is necessary. Same argument applies to re-establish- 
ment of trade between occupied and non-occupied territory. German government attach 
special importance to restoration of German administration in occupied territory. 

‘Minister for Foreign Affairs took note of these statements and told chargé d’affaires he 
would concert with French government regarding answer.’ 

2 Cf. No. 497. 

3 See No. 481. 
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examine Belgian technical studies the value of which German government 
have several times recognised. 

Finally Belgian government insist that powers of competent allied authori- 
ties in the Ruhr and Rhineland must be respected. But since they desire to 
expedite resumption of economic activity in occupied territories they will 
readily receive, for this purpose, such suggestions as German government 
may make to them regarding resumption of relations between occupied and 
un-occupied territories, settlement of administrative questions and prolonga- 
tion of agreements concluded with industrialists. Belgian government note 
that German government do not desire to evade their obligations and wish 
to reach agreement, in regard thereto, with allied governments. They take 
this occasion to invite German government’s attention once more to special 
importance of regular working of inter-allied military control commissions 
and to state that so long as allies have not received satisfaction on this point 
Germany cannot be regarded as executing her treaty obligations loyally.4 

Resumption of control operations with co-operation of German authorities 
would doubtless tend to restore necessary confidence in the course of negotia- 
tions, the opening of which is requested. | 


4 See Chapter IT, below. 


No. 500 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) 
No. 1669 [C 21354/157/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 18, 1923 

My Lord, 
With reference to your telegram No. 463 of the 25th ultimo,! I transmit 
to your Lordship herewith copy of a letter.from the Treasury relative to the 


1 This ran: ‘Press states that, if British Government intend to collect 26 per cent. on all 
goods entering United Kingdom from Germany, export trade to England will entirely 
cease. 

‘Exporters and others interested in trade with England point out that, while the outlay 
for German Government to meet Recovery Act bonds amounted to 15,000,000 gold marks 
per month (750,000/.), the cessation of export to England would, owing to increase of un- 
employment by at least 1,000,000, to loss in taxation, other revenues, railway freights, etc., 
cost the country at least 54,000,000 gold marks per month, thus inflicting a net loss of 
39,000,000 gold marks (= 1,950,000/.) monthly on Germany. 

“While these estimates are probably exaggerated, only reply German Government makes 
is that it cannot pay reparations in England alone when it has declared itself incapable of 
doing so to other Allies. It is urged here that Germany should ask England to suspend 
Recovery Act from operation, England having admitted that Germany is at present in- 
capable of making any reparation payments. 

‘Commercial secretary suggests that it might be possible to obtain reduction of import 
restrictions on British goods entering Germany in return for modification in collection of 
26 per cent. 

‘While it would be rash to make any positive forecast regarding success of negotiations 
suggested, it might be advantageous to feel the ground unofficially. There would be 
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suspension by the German Government of payments due to exporters under 
the Reparation Recovery Act. 

2. If no reply has yet been received from the German Government to 
your note of the 5th instant,? of which a copy was enclosed in your despatch 
No. 929 of that date,? I request that you will at once act as suggested in 
paragraphs 3 and 4 of the Treasury letter, using for the purpose the enclosed 
extract from the letter addressed to the Reparation Commission by the 
Krieg[s]lastenkommission on the 21st November.’ 

3. A copy of Reparation Commission Annex No. 1994 is enclosed for your 
Lordship’s information.‘ 

I am, etc., 
CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


ENcLosure 1 IN No. 500 
Treasury to Foreign Office 


TREASURY CHAMBERS, December 10, 1923 
Sir, 

T have laid before the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s Treasury your 
letter of the 26th ultimo (C 20476/157/18),5 and the enclosed copy of tele- 
gram No. 463 from Berlin! on the subject of the decree issued by the German 
Government suspending the reimbursement to German exporters of the levy 
under ‘The German Reparation (Recovery) Act, 1921’. 

2. In their Lordships’ opinion it would be desirable to concentrate atten- 
tion upon urging the German Government to repeal the decree and to revert 
to the status quo, and they are accordingly not disposed to favour the sugges- 
tion of negotiations on the lines proposed by the commercial secretary in 
Berlin. 

3. I am to suggest for the consideration of the Marquess Curzon of 
Kedleston that the protest to the German Government proposed in the letter 
from this Department of the 24th ultimo® should be reinforced by pointing 
out that, according to the views expressed in the German press, the German 
Government would actually lose financially by refusing to repeal this decree. 

4. Moreover, the German Government have now undertaken,” at a 
future date, to indemnify the German firms which are making deliveries of 
dye-stuffs and coal to France and Belgium under the Dye-stuffs Agreement 


considerable advantage in modifying present basis, which has always been inconsistent and 
now threatens to become unremunerative. 

‘I have not discussed this matter with German Government and am taking no action 
on the whole subject pending instructions.’ 

2 See No. 486, n. 4. 

3 Not printed. Cf., however, No. 489, n. 1. 

* Not printed. 

5 Not preserved in the Foreign Office archives. 

6 Not printed. Cf., however, No. 486. 

7 See No. 489, n. 1. 
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of the roth November,® and the recent agreement between the M.I.C.U.M. 
and the German Commission of Six.’ 

As regards the latter agreement, I am to enclose an extract of a letter from 
the Krieg[s]lastenkommission to the Reparation Commission dated the 
21st November, of which a copy will be sent to the Foreign Office shortly in 
normal course (Annex 1994 a).3 The right of His Majesty’s Government to 
press strongly on the German Government the proper fulfilment of their 
obligations is therefore even clearer, and its exercise more urgent than at the 
date of the Treasury letter of the 24th ultimo. 

A copy of this letter has been sent to the Board of Trade. 


I am, etc., 
O. E. NIEMEYER 
A copy of Annex 1994 is now enclosed.4 


8 A copy of this agreement was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Coblenz despatch 
No. 1064 of November 10, not printed. 
See No. 479, n. 3. 


No. 501 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Marquess of Crewe (Paris) 
No. 3954 [C 21523/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

In your telegram No. 1079 of the 13th [Dec]Jember,!' you reported a con- 
versation with M. Poincaré in the course of which the latter had affirmed that 
the withdrawal of French forces from the Ruhr must be governed to a con- 
siderable extent by the re-establishment of military control in unoccupied 
Germany. In response to an enquiry by your Lordship, M. Poincaré stated 
that an intimate connection was held to exist between the military control on 
the one hand, and the military occupation of the Ruhr on the other.2 

2. So far as I am aware, this is the first occasion on which the French 
President of the Council has officially attempted to connect the two questions. 
Hitherto the French Government have confined their argument, as regards 
the evacuation of the Ruhr, to maintaining that such evacuation would take 
place when, and in proportion, as reparation payments were actually made, 
and no mention whatsoever had been made of the fact that the exercise of 
a measure of military control considered adequate by the French Govern- 
ment was a condition of evacuation. 

3. I transmit to your Lordship herewith copy of a memorandum which 
enumerates the various assurances given by the French and Belgian Govern- 
ments concerning the conditions of the evacuation of the Ruhr. 


1 No. 493. 2 Cf. Nos. 497 and 499. 
3 Of November 16, not printed. See, however, Nos. 16, 145, 161, n. 4, 169, 180, 182, 186, 
224, 235, 239, 252, 292, Enclosure, 293, 316, 318, and 362. 
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4. Although the question is not of immediate urgency, yet, should M. 
Poincaré at any time again seek to establish a connection between military 
control and the evacuation of the Ruhr, it would be desirable for you to warn 
him in a perfectly friendly manner that the claim is one which has never 
previously been made, and which, if persisted in, may well raise an issue of 
considerable gravity. 

I am, etc., 
Curzon OF KEDLESTON 


No. 502 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. r150 [C 21435/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 19, 1923 
My Lord, 

I have received your Lordship’s despatch No. 1192 of the 8th instant,! 
requesting instructions as to the attitude which you should adopt when the 
High Commission discusses the cancellation of ordinances in the passing of 
which you have not participated, as originating out of Franco-Belgian 
independent action. 

2. His Majesty’s Government would naturally view favourably the can- 
cellation of these ordinances and I see no reason to differentiate between 
(1) those ordinances which purport to.be based on the Rhineland Agreement 
and (2) those which are admittedly and explicitly merely based on the in- 
structions issued to certain High Commissioners by their Governments. In 
both cases the reason for your Lordship’s abstention was that, in the opinion 
of His Majesty’s Government, the ordinances were ultra vires of the High 
Commission under the Rhineland Agreement. 

3. While therefore you should not, unless specially instructed, initiate the 
repeal of any of these ordinances there is no objection to your taking part 
in a vote of the commission for that purpose, provided that in each case you 
declare that your participation is not to be taken as admitting the validity 
of or validating the majority vote by which the ordinance was originally 


1 Lord Kilmarnock had stated: ‘The French and Belgian Governments have recently’ 
intimated that, passive resistance having, in their opinion, come to an end, they are con- 
sidering a modification of their régime in the Rhineland and Ruhr. As a consequence of 
this policy it is probable that proposals will be made to the High Commission for the 
repeal or modification of a number of the ordinances which were passed by “majority” 
decision. . .. The question arises as to what attitude we should adopt towards the removal 
of measures of which we did not approve. The Belgian High Commissioner, in the course 
of a conversation with me some time ago, said that he foresaw that as passive resistance 
gradually came to an end, many questions would arise as to the withdrawal of measures 
which had arisen either directly or indirectly out of the pledges. He added that it might 
quite well be that in certain questions he and the French High Commissioner might not be 
in agreement and that if I were precluded from voting it might result in measures to which 
His Majesty’s Government objected remaining in force.’ 
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adopted or as in any way involving His Majesty’s Government in responsi- 
bility for it. 
I am, etc., 
Curzon oF KEDLESTON 


No. 503 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 232 Telegraphic [C 21806/313/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 20, 1923, 4.10 p.m. 


Your despatch No. 1233! and your telegram No. 5112 (railway agreement 
with régie). | 

I am not clear how far you have discussed this question with local German 
railway administration or how far latter are prepared to accept or recom- 
mend to their government proposals embodied in the protocol of December 
14th (enclosure 3 in your despatch). But as a general principle I am reluc- 
tant to oppose anything which Germans themselves are willing to accept. 

Subject to the above general principles, particular articles of the protocol 
which strike the lay mind as open to criticism are the following: 

(a) Article 3. Is it fair that Germans should keep only half the Cologne 
receipts? 

(b) Article 5. It is surely undesirable and inadmissible that régie should 
have liberty to check accuracy of German receipts. 

(c) Article 7. Can Germans be expected, with their depreciated currency, 
to apply same tariff as the régie? 

As to point A on page 3 of the protocol I agree to your proposals that 
differences should be decided by unanimous vote of High Commission. | 

I am repeating this telegram to Lord D’Abernon. My main preoccupation 
is to reach a speedy settlement. But it appears to me that it might be prema- 
ture to bring any pressure upon Central government until I know (1) atti- 
tude of local German administration, (2) your answer to three above points. 

Repeated to Berlin No. 217. Copied to Paris. 


1 See No. 496, n. 1. 
2 No. 496. 
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No. 504 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 22, 9 a.m.) 


No. 515 Telegraphic [C 22021 [313/18] 
COBLENZ, December 21, 1923, 6 p.m. 


Your telegram No. 232.! 

German Minister of Communications sent three officials to discuss terms 
of protocol on December 18th and from information received from Cologne 
this morning he is suggesting to His Majesty’s Ambassador that Mr. Georgi 
accompanied by Colonel Manton should meet Minister of Communications 
as soon as possible next week in order to endeavour to settle all outstanding 
points concerning which German government appears to have certain 
misgivings. The answer to the three points raised by Your Lordship is as 
follows: 

A. Article 3. The Germans retain half of the receipts derived from traffic 
from any point in British zone to any point on Régie and furthermore retain 
complete receipts collected over all lines from Cologne to unoccupied 
Germany that do not pass through Diisseldorf or follow Rhine. Total 
length of lines in British zone is 300 kilometres or thereabouts, on Régie 
system between 5,000 and 6,000 kilometres. I consider terms without being 
generous are not unacceptable. The Régie declared at meeting that they 
would be heavy losers financially under this arrangement. The fact is that 
neither side knows how it will stand under this division of receipts which 
moreover under provisions of article 2 can be revised at any time on any side 
giving one month’s notice to that effect. 

B. Article 5. The Régie asked that as it is entitled to proportion of receipts 
collected by Germans in British zone it should have usual facilities for 
checking German accounts before accepting them. In practice it is probable 
that German administration will be obliged to keep special books for receipts 
shared with Régie and I have no doubt that satisfactory arrangements can - 
be made to have these books examined by suitable accountants on behalf of 
Régie without calling for any interference on the part of latter in conduct 
of affairs in our zone. 

C. Article 7. Régie rates for goods and passengers are lower than German _ 
and Germans are perfectly willing to accept terms of article 7 provided that 
Régie raises its rates to meet theirs. Régie declares unofficially that it is its 
Intention to do so but will not be pressed. There is little doubt that both 
rates will be made equal in a very short time. 

Repeated to Berlin. 


t No. 503. 
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No. 505 


Sir R. Graham (Rome) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 22, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 301 Telegraphic [C 22017/1/18] 


ROME, December 21, 1923, 9.20 p.m. 


Secretary General of Ministry of Foreign Affairs informed me this morning 
that in selecting Commendatori Pirelli and Alberti! and Professor Flora (of 
Bologna University)? as their representatives on sub-commissions appointed 
by Reparations Commission to examine financial and economic condition 
of Germany Italian government had been guided by the fact that they were 
under the impression that His. Majesty’s Government did not desire to 
nominate politicians to these commissions.3 


1 Deputy Manager of Credito Italiano. 

2 Professor of Financial Science. 

3 Lord Curzon commented in an undated minute: ‘Nothing can illustrate more effec- 
tively the peculiarity of our methods. The Italian Govfernmen]t openly nominate their 
representatives. The French Gov[ernmen]t have done the same. I told the Italians that 
I thought Experts only ought to be appointed [and] not politicians, Nevertheless Sir J. 
Bradbury claiming the power of a dictator goes against my will, [and] in spite of my earnestly 
expressed wish to him, consults the head of other parties, as though he were a Prime Minister, 
and openly appoints a politician in the person of Mr. McKenna. And all this seems to be 
thought right. I regard it as indefensible [and] wrong.’ 

In a report to the Treasury of December 20, Sir J. Bradbury had transmitted a copy of 
a statement he had issued to the Press that day, listing the British delegates, who had been 
approved informally by the Reparation Commission. These were Mr. M. Norman, 
Governor of the Bank of England, and Sir J. Stamp, Secretary to Nobel Industries Ltd. (for 
the committee to discuss the measures necessary to stabilize German finances) and Mr. R. 
McKenna, Chairman of the Midland Bank, Chancellor of the Exchequer 1915-16 (for the 
committee to consider the question of exported German capital). 


No. 506 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 27) 


No. 1255 [C 22095/313/18] 
COBLENZ, December 21, 1923 
My Lord, 
1. I have the honour to transmit for Your Lordship’s information the full 


text of the agreement signed on the 23rd November last between the 
M.1.C.U.M. and the Ruhr coal owners. 


2. I am of the opinion that taking everything into consideration the condi- 
tions imposed therein on the coal owners are not so unreasonable as expected ; 
in fact they are considerably better than those originally put forward in 


1 See No. 479, n. 3. 
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September last when a first attempt was made by the Germans to ascertain 
the conditions of the French Government through unofficial channels.? 

3. The French took over in August last a certain number of Ruhr col- 
lieries ‘en régie’, in particular the large Victor colliery at Rauxel belonging 
to the Kléckner Group. The French claim that they have thereby been 
placed in a position to obtain sufficient direct knowledge of working condi- 
tions and costs obtaining at collieries in the Ruhr coalfield to justify them 
to assert that the industry is well able to bear financially the conditions 
imposed upon it under the agreement of November 23. 

4. The French engineers also assert that the deplorably low output per 
man per shift recorded by the Ruhr since the Armistice was, to a large 
extent, deliberately fostered for political reasons by the coal owners them- 
selves to induce the men to work extra hours, and to scare and mislead both 
the German Government and the Reparation Commission. The experience 
gained by them at collieries taken over ‘en régie’ indicates that a pre-War 
output per man per shift can be reached without difficulty in most cases: 
for instance at the Victor colliery, the pre-War figures per man per shift 
are at the present moment said to be exceeded under French management, 
with mining operations being carried out under perfectly normal conditions 
and in accordance with local practice. Whether these assertions are in 
accordance with facts I am of course unable to say. 

5. The French declare that the underground equipment and condition of 
the collieries can hardly have been better than it is today and furthermore 
that the profits made by the Coal and Iron Masters in the Ruhr during the 
past years including the period of ‘passive resistance’ have been enormous, 
but needless to say every device of the most cunning description has been 
used to conceal them. 

6. The conclusion reached by the French in regard to collieries in the 
Ruhr is that the pre-War output of 12 million tons of coal per month can be 
reached without difficulty so soon as the coal owners decide on this step. 
Furthermore, according to the M.I.C.U.M. the ‘cost of production on the 
basis of a pre-War average wage of 4.5 gold marks per man per shift should 
not exceed from 12 to 14 gold marks per ton on pre-War output figures’. 
The contention of the Germans that Ruhr coal can only be mined at a cost 
exceeding 22 marks a ton is not accepted. 

7. The payment of reparation coal which represents a very large propor- . 
tion, namely over 25% of the cash value of the output of the Ruhr, is a matter 
which must be settled between the coal owners and the German Govern- 
ment. There is no doubt that past experience indicates that the coal owners 
are well able to look after their own interests, and that the contention they 
put forward during the negotiations with the M.I.C.U.M. to the effect that 
the coal trade would be left to bear on its own shoulders the burden of 
reparation deliveries, should not be borne out in practice. It is probable 
however that the coal trade will be driven to make advances to the Reich in 
the shape of reparation coal deliveries until the German financial position 

2 See No. 345. 
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has sufficiently recovered; it is claimed that the heavy industries of the Ruhr 
are in a position to do this without crippling themselves. 
| I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


No. 507 


Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 22, 8 p.m.) 
No. 517 Telegraphic [C 22029/313/18] 
COBLENZ, December 22, 1923, 5.30 p.m. 

My telegram No. 515.1 S 
_ French High Commissioner informs me he has received instructions from 
his government not to agree to adoption of protocol recently signed by 
railway experts. He has put forward alternative proposals which again 
raise question of principle, i.e. that German personnel shall run lines in 
British zone, ‘that programme of service shall be fixed. by régie, and that 
decisions of régie shall be transmitted to Cologne directorate by a technical 
committee with a British chairman’. 

I have informed French High Commissioner that I cannot agree to his 
new proposals. He says he has gone as far as his instructions allow with 
a view to safeguarding British prestige and hints that we are being more 
German than the Germans. The latter are stated by French department to 
be ready to accept much of what French desire to secure. This I do not 
believe as representatives of Ministry of railways have informed us that 
they have objections to certain provisions of original protocol? which was, 
signed by French, Belgians, and ourselves. . Germans have asked that Mr. 
Georgi and Colonel M. . . .3 shall go to Berlin to discuss matters and I have 
instructed them to do so immediately after Christmas. 

As there seems no prospect at present of reaching agreement with French 
on the spot French High Commissioner and I have agreed to refer to our 
governments. 

Copy by bag of new French proposals.4 

Repeated to Berlin. 

1 No. 504. 

2 See No. 496. 

3 The text is here uncertain. In another text, the name ‘Manton’ was given. 
* Coblenz despatch No. 1269 of December 22, not printed. 
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No. 508 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 24, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 512 Telegraphic [C 22035/157/18] 


BERLIN, December 23, 1923, 8.45 p.m. 

Your telegram No. 2201 

On December 5th? I addressed an energetic protest to the German govern- 
ment against violation of German’s obligations under article 9 of schedule 
of payments constituted by decision of German government not to make 
payments due to German exporters under Reparations Recovery Act. 

No reply to this protest has yet been received and I understand that 
German government are in a quandary as to their answer. They are most 
anxious not to offend us or treat us less favourably than French, with whom 
they have been compelled to conclude M.I.C.U.M. agreement? under 
duress. On the other hand their only means of continuing payments to 
exporters under Reparations Recovery Act is by increased note issue which 
will break down their stabilisation scheme. Moreover Reichsbank refuses to 
increase credits already limited by law. 

German government appear disposed to accept reasonable advice on matter. 

Would following solution be acceptable? 

German government engage to treat exports under Reparations Recovery 
Act in the same way as deliveries under M.I.C.U.M. agreement. Govern- 
ment undertake to make good these payments after finances of the country 
have been restored either in the form of a loan or in some other form to be 
subsequently arranged. They would further undertake to credit traders — 
with amount of turnover tax, corporation duty or tax on capital as a set off 
to sum accruing to them under deliveries. 

I recognise that this would not be an adequate solution but I doubt if 
such a one is available pending a general settlement. 

It should at all events be made clear to German government that we cannot 
acquiesce in any payments to industries under M.I.C.U.M. agreement which 
are not balanced by similar payments under Reparations Recovery Act.4 

1 OF December 21. This ran: ‘Board of Trade have received deputation from London 
Chamber of Commerce who enlarged upon inconvenience caused by the suspension of the 
reimbursement of levies under the Recovery Act. Deputation were very emphatic as to the 
iniquity of continuing an arrangement which has the effect of imposing a 35% import tax 


i German goods and threatened a press agitation unless remedy were found at an early 
ate. 


‘Please do what is possible to accelerate satisfactory reply from German government. 
It is intolerable that German government should suspend these payments when German 
industrial concerns are entering into agreements with French and Belgian governments 
comprising deliveries on reparation account on the assumption that financial compensation 
will be provided by German government.’ 

2 See No. 486, n. 4. 3 See No. 479, n. 3, and No. 506. 

* Lord D’Abernon sent a further note to the German Government on December 23, 
à copy of which was transmitted to the Foreign Office in Berlin despatch No. 1002 of 
December 23, not printed. 
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No. 509 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 29) 
No. 1013 [C 22361 [313/18]* 
BERLIN, December 24, 1923 
My Lord, | 

I discussed with the Minister for Foreign Affairs this morning the projected 
negotiations in Paris regarding the status of the occupied areas.! 

Dr. Stresemann said that these negotiations would cover various ad- 
ministrative and financial points mainly connected with administration, but 
they would not include a discussion of a prolongation of the M.I.C.U.M. 
Agreement.2 That was an essential exclusion. 

Information which reached him from Paris was to the effect that Poincaré’s 
whole position depended upon the M.I.C.U.M. Agreement proving to be 
workable and upon its being extended. Unless Poincaré could show the 
country next year that these two conditions were fulfilled, it would be urged 
against him that the whole Ruhr adventure had been a miserable financial 
failure. As a matter of fact—leaving aside the action and attitude of the 
German Government—it was extremely doubtful whether the M.I.C.U.M. 
Agreement was workable. German industrials could not find the necessary 
cash to carry out their obligations under the agreement. Some of them 
were in great difficulties, and Stinnes in particular was not very far from 
a financial collapse. This would probably come unless he obtained credits 
from abroad. The signature of the agreement had been due in the main to 
Stinnes’s undue optimism and to his belief that financial help would come 
from one side or another—in default of human assistance, from a special 
intervention by providence. 

In Stresemann’s judgment it would have been wiser for Germany not to 
sign the M.I.C.U.M. Agreement, allowing the full responsibility for the 
resulting chaos and distress to fall upon the shoulders of the French. The 
nerves of German politicians had, however, been too weak to carry through 
this policy, and the Government had been obliged to sanction signature. 

It was quite erroneous to suppose that the German Government had under- 
taken to indemnify the German industrials for their payments under the 
agreement. All they had done had been to promise them relief after German 
finance had been put in order. No immediate payments were either promised 
or intended.3 

As regards the relief from immediate taxation, which, as I told him, 
appeared to conflict with this statement, he said that as no taxes whatever 
were being collected under previous conditions, i.e., before the M.I.C.U.M. 
Agreement was signed, it was no sacrifice to forgo taxes which signature 
alone created. 

Considerable misconception appeared to exist in England and other 


1 See Nos. 497 and 499. 2 See No. 479, n. 3. 
3 See No. 48g, n. 1, and No. 506. 
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countries regarding the active participation of the German Government in 
the promised payments. Dr. Stresemann laid particular stress upon this 
point, perhaps more than the facts justify. 

His Excellency also reverted two or three times to his statement that in the 
discussions now to be entered upon in Paris, the prolongation of the 
M.I.C.U.M. Agreement would not be included. He appeared to hold that 
in this way only Germany held the wolf by the ears, if indeed that figure of 
speech was applicable at all. 

His Excellency reverted also to recent articles in the ‘Temps’, notably in 
the issue of the 17th December, in which the idea of capital payments by 
Germany were hinted at, either by way of leasing the German railways or 
by some other method. These articles seemed to confirm the view that 
Poincaré found it difficult to justify the results of the Ruhr occupation, and 
was looking about for some compromise which would improve the profit 
and loss account. Nothing, however, was more clear than that no German 
payment in capital could be made without a German loan, and that no 
loan was possible without the antecedent evacuation of the Ruhr. 

I have, etc., 
D’ABERNON 


No. 510 


Lord D’Abernon (Berlin) to the. Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 27, 9 a.m.) 


No. 516 Telegraphic [C 22225/157/18] 


BERLIN, December 26, 1923, 8.25 p.m. 


Reparation recovery act: 

In answer to my note of December 5th' I have received a reply from 
German government? which states that Germany is not in a position to 
resume payment under reparation recovery act. Failing any decision regard- 
ing her repeated applications for a moratorium Germany had undertaken 
financial reform without any help from abroad, and this programme has 


entailed drastic economies at home and suspension of reparation deliveries 


to a number of allied countries. M.I.C.U.M. agreement had been signed 
under compulsion; a refusal to sign it would have been interpreted as a 
continuation of passive resistance, abandonment of which Great Britain had 
so often advised. 

Nevertheless, German government had insisted that no compensation 
would be paid to mine owners except for deliveries credited to reparation 


See No, 486, n. 4. 

2 Of December 25, not printed. A translation of this reply was transmitted to the 
Foreign Office in Berlin despatch No. 1015 of December 27, not printed. 

3 See Nos. 479 and 506. 
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account, i.e. for distribution to all allies.4 Distribution of proceeds of other 
duties and levies depended upon decision of reparations commission. 

As far as re-imbursement of industrialists was concerned no arrangements 
had been made which would put an immediate burden on budget. Any 
eventual compensation would only be given after reform of German 
finances. 

Similarly remission of certain taxes was also dependent on condition that 
deliveries were credited to reparation as, owing to paralysis of taxation 
machinery in occupied area, these taxes were not flowing into coffers of 
Reich. This arrangement did not affect German finances directly. In 


accordance with your instructions’ I addressed a further note of protest on - 


December 23rd.6 This crossed German reply summarized above.7 


4 See No. 509. 5 See No. 508, n. 1. 

6 See ibid., n. 4. 

7 Lord Curzon replied (Foreign Office telegram No. 6 of January 4, 1924): ‘Under 
Reparation Recovery Act procedure Germany has definitely bound herself to cash British 
customs receipts when presented by German exporters and it is not open to her by uni- 
lateral declaration to terminate her obligations. 

‘Germany now pleads poverty. But as the British Government have pointed out she is 
actually assisting—though doubtless under duress—deliveries and payments to France and 
Belgium by promises to her nationals of ultimate reimbursement. 

‘It must be obvious that His Majesty’s Government could not accept an arrangement which 
involved a differentiation against transactions under Reparation Recovery Act; and what 
they look for is a prompt and unequivocal declaration by the German government that 
German exporters to England will receive similar undertaking of ultimate reimbursement 
to that given to German industrialists under recent industrial agreements with France and 
Belgium. 

‘This demand is so clearly reasonable that His Majesty’s Government cannot suppose 
that German government can contemplate refusing it.’ 


No. 511 


Reparation Commission to British Delegation, Reparation Commission 
(Received in the Foreign Office, December 31) 


[C 22416/1/181 
Copy PARIS, December 26, 1923 


I have the honour to send you herewith communiqué No. 227. 
A. MCFADYEAN, 


General Secretary 
ENcLosuRE IN No. 511 
Official Communiqué No. 227 


The Reparation Commission met this afternoon at 3 p.m., M. Louis 
Barthou in the chair. Pursuant to its decision of the goth November,! it 


1 See No. 481, n. 2. 
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completed as follows the list of members of the two committees, of which 
two American members? have been appointed on the 21st December (see 
communiqué No. 2263) :— 


First Committee 
Great Britain— - 

Sir Robert Molesworth Kindersley, G.B.E., Chairman of Lazard 
Brothers, Limited; Director of the Bank of England; Governor of the 
Hudson Bay Company; Chairman of the National Savings Committee. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, K.B.E., D.S.O., F.C.I.S., Secretary to the 
Nobel Industries, Limited, and formerly Assistant Secretary to the 
Board of Inland Revenue. 


France— 

M. Parmentier, formerly Director of the Mouvement Général des fonds 
in the Finance Ministry; Administrator of the Crédit foncier de 
France. 

M. Alix, Professor in the Faculty of Law of Paris. 


Italy— 
Dr. Alberto Pirelli, Industrialist. 


Professor Federico Flora, Professor of the Science of Finance at the 
University of Bologna.4 
Belgium — 
Baron Maurice Houtart, Member of the Chambre des Représentants. 
M. Emile Francqui, Ministre d’État; Vice-Governor of the Société 
générale de Belgique. 


Second Committee 
United States— 
Mr. Henry M. Robinson, Chairman of the First National Bank of Los 
Angeles. 
Great Britain— 
The Rt. Hon. Reginald McKenna, P.C., Chairman of the Midland 
Bank, formerly Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


France— 
M. Laurent Atthalin, Director of the Banque de Paris et des Pays-Bas. 


Italy— 
Dr. Mario Alberti, Vice-General Director of the Credito Italiano. 
Belgium— 
M. Albert Edouard Janssen, Director of the Banque nationale de 
Belgique. 
2 For the appointment of General Charles G. Dawes, Chairman of the Board of the 
Central Trust Co., Director of the Bureau of the Budget, and Mr. Owen D. Young, Chair- 
man of the Board of the General Electric Co., to the First Committee, see F.R.U.S. 1923, 


vol. ii, pp. 108-9. 
3 Not traced in the Foreign Office archives. + See No. 505. 
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The first meeting of the First Committee will be held on the 14th January, 
and the first meeting of the Second Committee on the 21st January. 

The commission directed its general secretary, Mr. McFadyean, to place 
himself at the disposal of the committees, with a view to providing their 
secretariat service. 


No. 512 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedlesion to Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) 
No. 233 Telegraphic [C 22029/313/18] 


COBLENZ, December 27, 1923, 1.20 p.m. 


Your telegrams Nos. 515! and 517? (of December 21st and 22nd. Railway 
negotiations in British zone). 

I am still not clear why régie should claim, in the absence of reciprocity, 
to be entitled to a proportion of the receipts collected in the British zone or 
why this question need enter into what is intended to be merely a modus 
vivendi agreement to harmonise traffic between the régie and the British 
zone. No similar stipulation appears to be contained in the Mainz agreement.3 
I should be glad to know the basis of the régie’s claim though I do not intend 
to take further steps until I know the German attitude in the matter. 

As to the new French proposals they will be carefully examined when 
received but meanwhile you should do nothing to encourage the belief that 
His Majesty’s Government are prepared to go beyond the arrangements 
contemplated in my despatch No. 1107 (of December 3rd).4 

Repeated to Berlin No. 222. 


1 No. 504. 2 No. 507. 3 See No. 408, n. 1. 4 No. 485. | 
No. 513 
Lord Kilmarnock (Coblenz) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 29) 


No. 1273 [C 22363/129/18] 


COBLENZ, December 27, 1923 
My Lord, 

With reference to my despatch No. 997 of the 31st October, I have the 
honour to report that certain further developments have taken place recently 
with regard to the Separatist movement in the Palatinate. At the last sitting 
of the High Commission a note from the French High Commissioner appeared 
on the agenda informing the High Commission of the constitution of an 
‘Autonomous Government of the Palatinate’ at Spire from the 11th 
November. M. Tirard added that, in spite of the difficulties which it had to 


1 See No. 430, n. 3. 
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encounter, this Government had succeeded in enlarging its action and 
strengthening its authority, and had almost completely got rid of the 
undesirable elements which at the beginning of the movement had come from 
different parts of the occupied territories. Attempts had been made to 
obtain the assistance of all favourable elements, and especially of the ad- 
ministrative organisations. As a result, 408 burgomasters or municipalities 
out of a total of 650 communes in the territory had recognised the state of 
things established by the autonomous Palatinate and were ready to execute 
the ordinances of the new Government. A file was annexed containing the 
signatures of these bodies to a declaration of adhesion. The French High 
Commissioner concluded by drawing the deduction that, as no other regular 
Government now existed in the Palatinate, a peculiar de facto situation had 
arisen which the occupying authorities must take into account. 

2. The day before the sitting of the High Commission, a deputation from 
the Palatinate had come to Coblenz and had asked to be received by the 
High Commissioners separately. They had also handed in a memorandum to 
the secretariat-general. I received the visit of this deputation, which con- 
sisted of municipal councillors from some of the towns in the Palatinate, 
one or two representatives of the trades unions and a member of the press. 
One gentleman stated that he represented 750 country parishes. The 
deputation stated that they had come to inform the High Commissioners 
that the signatures to the documents of adhesion to the so-called Govern- 
ment of the Palatinate had, in the majority of cases, been extorted from the 
municipal authorities by the Separatists under threats of deportation, and 
that, in fact, many such deportations had taken place. They alleged that 
there was no real movement in the Palatinate in favour of separatism, and 
that methods very similar to those which had been adopted at Coblenz had 
been employed to bring about the present state of affairs. 

3. When the note of the French High Commissioner was discussed at the 
meeting of the High Commission, I said that I had received this deputation, 
which threw considerable doubt on the genuineness of the movement, and 
drew attention to the allegations as to the methods by which adhesion 
to the movement of the municipalities was stated to have been obtained. 
The French High Commissioner gave vent to a display of ill-temper at my 
having received the deputation, which he had apparently refused to do, 
and said that it obviously consisted of Bavarian officials who were influenced 
by their Government to try and ‘saboter’ a genuine movement. As the 
petition which had been presented by the deputation was not on the agenda 
and had not been translated, I was not able to obtain adequate discussion, 
and it was referred to the Intelligence Committee. 

4. I subsequently saw M. Tirard alone and urged on him the necessity of 
going thoroughly into the matter and preventing any abuses, such as the 
bearing of arms by unauthorised persons. I reminded him that my instruc- 
tions were to press for the rearmament of the German police. I fear these 
representations had little effect. He said he would send for General de Metz 
(the chief representative of the High Commission in the Palatinate) and go 
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into the matter with him. Owing to the intervention of the Christmas holi- 
days, I have not been able to learn whether this step has led to any result, 
but I feel sure that the French think they have a real chance of bringing into 
effect some form of separation in the Palatinate, and that nothing which we 
may say will prove effective to prevent them from giving surreptitious aid to 
the Separatists. f 

5. I see from Lord D’Abernon’s despatch No. 968 of the 14th December? 
that the German Government have protested to him that the adhesion of 
the municipalities to the movement has been brought about by the deporta- 
tion of any officials who might prove recalcitrant, arid as this synchronises 
with the coming of the deputation to Coblenz, it would appear that the 
German Government may not be a stranger to this step. I have no means of 
knowing whether the deputation was indeed a spontaneous expression of the 
feeling of the population, or whether, as the French suggest, it was in the 
nature of a manceuvre arranged by Bavarian officials on the initiative of 
the Bavarian Government. It is difficult to believe that signatures can have 
been extorted from 408 burgomasters, and the gentleman who asserted 
that he represented 750 parishes adduced no proof of his statement nor any 
authority except his own word. It is probable that the truth remains some- 
where between the two extremes. | 

6. I have also received written statements of protests from Heidelberg, 
from the burgomasters of Pirmasens and Landau, who state that they have 
been expelled by the Separatists. I have drawn the attention of my French 
colleague to these statements. 

4. I further understand that the so-called Government of the Palatinate 
has submitted certain of its decrees to the High Commission, and the question 
will arise whether their application shall be admitted in the occupied 
territories. When the matter comes on the agenda I shall, of course, intimate 
that I cannot agree to any recognition of the so-called Government, and that 
in my view its decrees must be regarded as null and void. 


I have, etc., 
KILMARNOCK 


2 Not printed. This enclosed a translation of a note of December 12 from the German 
Ministry for Foreign Affairs which ran: 

‘In the Palatinate the French occupation authorities have recently countenanced the 
growing practice of compelling the mayors of municipalities and country villages to fill in 
a formal declaration of loyalty to the so-called Separatist Government in the Palatinate. 
This declaration states that— 


1. It is recognised that the Separatist Government is the actual executive authority. 
2. The mayors bind themselves to obey the Separatist Government. 


‘This declaration has scarcely ever been given voluntarily. On the contrary, the signa- 
ture has frequently been obtained by violence. 

‘There is every reason to believe that these declarations are being sent to the French 
Commissioner at Coblenz in order to be used for propaganda purposes and to show, for 
instance, that the Separatist Government has been recognised by the mayors of such and 
such communes representing so and so many thousand inhabitants.’ 
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No. 514 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the Italian Ambassador 
[C 21240/1/18] 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 27, 1923 
Your Excellency, 

On the 2[4]th October last the counsellor of the Italian Embassy handed to 
Sir Eyre Crowe a copy of a memorandum! which the Italian Government 
had addressed on the 18th October to the Belgian Embassy at Rome, in reply 
to the latter’s note of the 6th October concerning the desirability of reaching 
an agreement between the Allies upon a solution of the reparations problem. 

2. I much appreciate the courtesy of the Italian Government in com- 
municating this memorandum, which has been examined with interest by 
His Majesty’s Government. 

3. His Majesty’s Government are fully alive to the special interests of 
Italy in the matter of reparations, and have, indeed, indicated their readiness 
to contemplate, as part of a general settlement of the reparation question, 
arrangements which would be at least as favourable to Italy as those con- 
tained in previous inter-Allied agreements. They trust, therefore, that their 
attitude will not be misconstrued when they say that certain of the arguments 
employed in the Italian memorandum—particularly those relating to the 
theoretical liability of Germany for the obligations of her ex-allies and to the 
financial effect of the arrangement made under article 11 of the Finance 
Ministers’ agreement of the 11th March, 1922*—do not impress them as 
being well founded or likely to strengthen the legitimate claims of Italy. 

4. His Majesty’s Government feel that to conceal this view would not be in 
the best interests of future Anglo-Italian co-operation. On the other hand, 
they do not consider it necessary, at the present stage, to enter into a detailed 
examination of the points referred to above, partly because the Italian 
| memorandum was addressed not to His Majesty’s Government but to the 
| Belgian Government, but principally because they find themselves in cordial 
| agreement with the Italian Government on many of the wider aspects of the 


=) question, and especially on the view that the suggested minimum demands 
; of France and Belgium clearly interest, not only the French and Belgian 


| Governments, but all the Powers entitled to reparations. 


I have, etc., 
4 CURZON OF KEDLESTON 


$ 
4 


1 See No. 419, n. 3. 
4 2 See Vol. XX, No. 11, n. 2. 
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No. 515 


Sir F. Bradbury (Reparation Commission) to Mr. N. Chamberlain 
(Communicated by Treasury, December 28) 
[C 22294/1/18]* 
PARIS, December 27, 1923 
My dear Chancellor, 

I enclose a copy of M. Barthou’s reply of the 25th December! to my letter 
of the 24th,? and of my rejoinder of today’s date.3 

I have sent copies of the correspondence to Kindersley and Stamp, at the 
same time urging them not to allow the episode to cause them to reconsider 
their acceptance of the commission’s official invitation. 

I gather from Logan that it is improbable that sufficient attention will be 
paid in America to M. Poincaré’s mischievous declarations to cause a re- 
opening of the question of American representation on the committees, which 
has now been definitely arranged. Logan shares my view that, once the 
major committee has met, any French attempt to muzzle it (which, so far 
as Barthou is concerned, at any rate, will be half-hearted) is bound to be 
unsuccessful. | 

So far as the Reparation Commission is concerned, my letters to Barthou 
will, I think, be a sufficient safeguard against any claim which might other- 
wise have been made at a later date that I had tacitly accepted the French 
view of the restricted character of the terms of reference. I am not sure, 
however, that from the point of view of the British Government it might not 
be desirable to find some means, short of a direct challenge of M. Poincaré’s 
impudent statement that he has succeeded in bringing you over to his point 
of view, of indicating your real attitude towards the Reparation Commission 
enquiry. 

Possibly a letter, which might be sent to the newspapers from yourself 
or the Prime Minister to Sir Robert Kindersley, expressing your satisfaction 
that he has been able to see his way to give his assistance to the commission, 
more or less on the lines of the enclosed draft, might meet the case. 

Yours sincerely, 
Joun BRADBURY 


ENCLOSURE 1 IN No. 515 
M. Barthou to Sir J. Bradbury 


PARIS, le 25 décembre, 1923 
Mon cher Collégue, 

J’ai lu avec toute l’attention qu’elle mérite votre lettre d’hier? et je vous 
remercie de m’avoir soumis les réflexions que vous a suggérées le discours 
prononcé vendredi derniert à la Chambre par M. Poincaré. 

Les déclarations de M. le Président du Conseil, pour l’exactitude des- 


1 Enclosure 1, below. 2 Not printed. 
3 Enclosure 2, below. 4 December 21. 
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quelles je vous prie de vous reporter au ‘Journal officiel’, sont absolument 
conformes à celles qu’il a toujours faites, soit devant le Parlement, soit dans 
des manifestations publiques, et ce sont elles qui ont inspiré, dans un plein 
accord avec lui, mon attitude et' mes propositions devant la Commission 
des Réparations. Elles sont, pour tout dire, l’expression et l’application du 
Traité de Versailles, qui est la charte commune de toutes les Puissances 
représentées 4 la commission. 

Vous avez relevé dans le discours de M. Poincaré un paragraphe qui vous 
cause ‘quelque préoccupation’. La thèse pourtant n’en est pas nouvelle, et 
je ne pense pas qu’elle puisse créer un malentendu, nuisible aux efforts et au 
succès du Comité d’Experts que la commission a décidé de constituer. 

Qu'il s'agisse de la réduction de la dette allemande ou du report au delà 
de 1930 des paiements venant à échéance entre le 1° mai 1921 et la fin de 
1926, vous reconnaissez que l’unanimité de la commission est requise. Mais 
vous revendiquez, soit. pour les délégués de la commission, soit pour le 
Comité d'Experts, le droit de faire des propositions dans l’un ou l’autre sens. 
Je ne le conteste pas aux délégués, mais il m’est impossible d’admettre que 
le Comité des Experts se prononce, soit directement soit indirectement, sur 
la réduction de la dette allemande telle que l’a fixée l’état des paiements du 
[5™] mai 1921.5 Quand j’ai proposé la nomination de ce comité, j’ai employé 
à dessein des expressions qui excluaient un semblable examen et j’ai cru, 
au moment de la décision, le 30 novembre,® après notre échange d’explica- 
tions, que nous étions pleinement d’accord sur le sens du vote émis à 
l'unanimité par la commission. 

Votre lettre me fait craindre qu’il ne subsiste une équivoque. Sans doute 
vous désirez que le Comité d'Experts ne soulève pas cette question, mais 
l'espoir que vous exprimez n’est pas une garantie suffisante et je ne saurais 
vous dissimuler que, si le comité, chargé par la Commission des Réparations 
uniquement de l’examen du budget allemand et de la stabilisation de la 
monnaie, entrait dans la question de la réduction de la dette allemande, les 
experts français ne pourraient pas prendre part à une discussion de cette 
nature. 

Je ne veux pas croire qu’une semblable éventualité se réalise. La tâche des 
experts est assez précise et assez lourde pour qu’ils ne débordent pas le 
cadre que notre confiance unanime leur aura assigné. Ils peuvent rendre les 
plus grands services et je continue à attendre de leurs travaux les plus heureux 
résultats. 

Quant à l’Entente franco-britannique, vous savez à quel point j’en suis 
un partisan sincère et agissant. Cette Entente doit s’exercer dans une pleine 
clarté. Il ne peut s’agir ni pour l’un ni pour l’autre pays d’une victoire 
d’amour-propre, mais seulement de l’exécution, loyalement poursuivie en 
commun, des dispositions d’un traité signé en commun. Je suis sûr que 
vous ne donnerez pas d’autre sens à cette réponse et je vous renouvelle 
l'expression de mes dévoués sentiments. 

Louis BARTHOU 
5 See Vol. XV, No. 83, Appendix 2, and No. 85. 6 See No. 481, n. 2. 
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P.S.—Le texte que vous citez des déclarations de M. Poincaré n’est pas 
q P 


celui du ‘Journal officiel’. 
L. B. 


EncLosuRE 2 IN No. 515 
Sir F. Bradbury to M. Barthou 


PARIS, December 27, 1923 
My dear Colleague, 

I am much obliged for your letter of the 25th instant, in reply to mine of 
the previous day? on the subject of M. Poincaré’s speech in the Chamber of 
Friday last. 

The object of my letter was rather to remove any misunderstandings which 
might exist on the subject of my own attitude or that of His Majesty’s 
Government in regard to the expert committees than to solicit a further 
definition of yours. 

I am, however, very grateful for the further light which your observations 
throw on this latter aspect of the matter. 

The quotations which I made from M. Poincaré’s speech were taken from 
the report of the ‘Temps’. This appears, on comparison with the official © 
report (which unfortunately I had not before me when I wrote), to have 
been a very incomplete one. A perusal of the official report, however, only 
reinforces the objections I felt bound to raise after reading the ‘Temps’ 
summary. 

I have re-read very carefully the minutes of the meeting of the 3oth 
November to which you refer, but I can find in them no observation of yours 
which suggests that the committee to consider the measures necessary to 
effect the equilibrium of the German budget and the stabilisation of the 
currency would be subject to any restrictions in regard to the recommenda- ` 
tions it might make other than that necessarily implied in the case of any 
committee of enquiry, viz., that its recommendations must be relevant to its 
terms of reference. If there had been any suggestion that your revised pro- 
posals of the goth November were intended to maintain restrictions of the 
character of those originally proposed by the French Government, or of those 
envisaged by your own suggestions to the commission of the 13th November? 
(which I then clearly indicated to be unacceptable), I could of course never 
have subscribed to them. 

While I am quite ready to admit that the measure in which Germany’s 
reparation obligations, either as a whole or for particular years, proximate or 
remote, may require to be taken into consideration in devising a plan for 
balancing the budget and stabilising the currency is capable of being 
ascertained only as the enquiry proceeds, I cannot accept any construction 
of the terms of reference which would preclude the committee from taking 
into consideration whatever period of time it may deem to be necessary for 
the establishment of a workable plan. 

7 See No. 468, Enclosure 1. 
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_I am therefore quite unable to alter the point of view expressed in my 
letter of the 24th instant. At the same time I join with you in hoping that 
the raising of points of difference in any acute form may be avoided, or, 
alternatively, if the raising of them becomes inevitable, that we shall be 
able to handle them, when raised, in the spirit of conciliation which governed 
the preliminary negotiations. 

Sir Robert Kindersley and Sir Josiah Stamp have been asked to sit on the 
committee as independent experts without directives of any kind either from 
the British Government or from myself. 

At the same time I did when I originally approached them explain that 
the proposal for the expert committees in the form in which it was put for- 
ward on the goth November was wholly independent of the previous abortive 
negotiations between Governments, and that the first committee would have 
entire liberty to recommend whatever measures it might, after enquiry, hold 
to be necessary in order to balance the German budget and stabilise the 
currency. I cannot therefore now leave them in ignorance of the fact that 
a different view of the position appears to be taken by yourself and will 
presumably be expressed by you to their French colleagues.® 


I am, etc., 
Joux BRADBURY 


ENCLOSURE 3 IN No. 515 
Draft Letter to Sir R. Kindersley 


Dear Sir Robert Kindersley, 

I am extremely glad that you and Sir Josiah Stamp have been able to 
accept the invitation of the Reparation Commission to serve on the Expert 
Committee which has been appointed by that body to consider the measures 
necessary to effect the equilibrium of the German budget and the stabilisation 
of the currency. 

As you are aware, His Majesty’s Government has refrained from taking 
any direct responsibility in connection with the appointment of the com- 
mittee on which you have been asked to serve, partly because we were of 
opinion that in present circumstances action by the commission indepen- 
dently of the Governments represented upon it gave the best hope of real 
progress, and partly because, in our opinion, the situation in Germany is so 
urgent that we did not feel justified in prejudicing our right to take action 
on our own account, at any time that such action might become necessary, 
by committing ourselves to a procedure which might be rendered dilatory 
by causes outside our own control. 


8 M. Barthou closed the correspondence with a letter of December 28: ‘Maintenant que 
les experts sont nommés officiellement, et même quelques-uns déjà en route, le plus sage me 
paraît être de les laisser à leur tâche, avec l'espoir que leurs travaux se poursuivront et 
s'achèveront sans se heurter à une difficulté d'interprétation sur l’étendue de leur mandat.” 
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At the same time His Majesty’s Government views with sympathy the 
courageous initiative of the commission in undertaking, notwithstanding the 
failure of the British, American and French Governments to reach an agree- 
ment for a comprehensive examination into German capacity of payment, 
an enquiry on an unrestricted basis into the measures necessary for the 
re-establishment of the public finances of Germany, and we have great hopes 
that the results of this enquiry will be a real contribution not only towards 
the solution of the problem of reparation, but also towards the restoration of 
normal financial and economic conditions in Central Europe, in the absence 
of which no effective payments for reparation can reasonably be hoped for. 


No. 516 


Lord D’ Abernon (Berlin) to the Marquess Curzon of Kedleston 
(Received December 29, 8.30 a.m.) 


No. 518 Telegraphic [C 22367 /313/18] 
BERLIN, December 28, 1923, 10.55 p.m. 


Colonel Manton and Mr. Georgi have discussed with Ministry of Com- 
munications and Ministry of Foreign Affairs agreement signed at Coblenz 
on December 14th by Régie and British representatives relative to status of 
railways in British zone of occupation.! 

German government inform me that they accept terms as a modus vivendi 
taken in conjunction with interpretation to be placed on certain emendations 
of provisions and contained in a note signed by British representatives and 
Germans today. 2 

Main point of this note concerns the apportioning of receipts (?effected) 
in British zone. The 50% is purely provisional and subject to modification 
on cause shown. It in no way affects German legal right to receipts from 
traffic in British zone. 

Arrangement arrived at should solve main practical difficulties for the 
moment. French approval is required but Colonel Manton and Mr. 
Georgi consider that the French will have no option but to grant this pro- 
vided we hold firm. 

It is true the position will remain fundamentally unsatisfactory not only 
in the British zone but for all international traffic until impediments which 
at present hamper traffic between British zone and unoccupied Germany 
are removed. An early opportunity should occur to bring this about. 

. Full documents will be sent from Coblenz.? 

Repeated to Coblenz No. 76. 

1 See No. 496. See also Nos. 503, 504, 507 and 512. 

2 In Coblenz despatch No. 1283 of December 31, Lord Kilmarnock transmitted a 


translation of a memorandum on the conferences held on December 27 and 28 incorporating 
this note, not printed. : 
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No. 517 


Minute by Sir E. Crowe 
.[C 22392/1/18} 
i FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1923 


At Sir Warren Fisher’s! request I attended a meeting at the treasury this 
morning with Sir John Bradbury, Sir R. Kindersley and Sir J. Stamp. 

The Treasury view was opposed to Sir J. Bradbury’s suggestion of an 
open letter from the Chancellor of the Exchequer to Sir R. Kindersley 
setting forth our view of the comprehensive nature of the terms of reference 
which are to govern the activities of the Committee of Experts.2 The 
Chancellor preferred to keep the government out of this sparring with M. 
Poincaré, and to let Sir R. Kindersley and Sir J. Stamp themselves express 
the British view as to the terms of reference in accepting the invitation to 
serve on the committee. 

This course found general acceptance, and after some discussion the 
attached draft: of a letter to be addressed to the Reparation Commission by 
Sir R. Kindersley was agreed upon. It was considered that this draft letter 
fully reserved and upheld the British view, and Sir J. Bradbury expressed 
the opinion that it would be practically impossible for M. Barthou to raise 
any objection to it, and that therefore the Reparation Commission would in 
all probability make no answer to it. In the unlikely event of M. Barthou 
wishing to contravert the position taken up in Sir R. Kindersley’s letter, it 
would become necessary, and Sir J. Bradbury would insist upon this, to take 
a vote in the Commission and to publish a full account of the proceedings. 

The American Delegatest are expected to arrive at Paris at the end of this 
week, and it was agreed that Sir R. Kindersley’s letter should be so timed 
as to make its receipt by the Reparation Commission coincide with the 


Americans arriving on the scene. 
E. A. C. 


T Permanent Secretary, H.M. Treasury, and Auditor of the Civil List. 

2 See No. 515. 

3 This ran: ‘I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 26th instant [cf. No. 511, 
Enclosure], inviting me to serve upon a Committee “entrusted with considering the means 
of balancing the German Budget and the measures to be taken to stabilise the currency”. ` 

‘I have been in consultation with Sir Josiah Stamp. As we understand the scope of the 
terms of reference, they cover consideration of all the actual and potential sources of national 
revenue of Germany as an area defined by the Peace Treaty, and all the elements of national 
expenditure and obligation, whether definitive or not. In short, it omits nothing that is 
relevant to a complete and practical German Budget and to the establishment and main- 
tenance of a stable currency. 

‘We note that our interpretation is confirmed by the published correspondence between 
Monsieur Barthou and Mr. Logan [see No. 490, n. 4]. 

‘In these circumstances I have the honour to accept your invitation,’ 

Lord Curzon minuted (January 1, 1924): ‘The draft letter appears to me to be both 
clear and explicit.’ 

+ See No. 511, n. 2. 
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No. 518 


The Marquess Curzon of Kedleston to the French Ambassador 
[C 22019/15856/18)} 


FOREIGN OFFICE, December 31, 1923 
Your Excellency, . 

With reference to Your Excellency’s note of the 21st December! relative to 
the prolongation of articles 264-270, 271, 272 and 276 of the Treaty of 
Versailles, I have the honour to inform you that His Majesty’s Government 
consider that in view of the terms of article 280 it would be difficult to main- 
tain that Germany’s obligations under the articles referred to can be con- 
tinued after the 1oth January 1925 unless they have been prolonged by the 
Council before the 10th January next. 
i I have, etc., 

(For the Secretary of State) 
M. W. Lampson 


1 This ran: ‘Mon Gouvernement aurait été disposé à soumettre au Conseil de la Société 
des Nations une demande de prorogation des articles 264 à 270, 271, 272 et 276 du Traité de 
Versailles, conformément à Particle 280 dudit traité. 

‘Toutefois, aux termes de sa décision du 22 juin 1920 [C 379/178/18], la Conférence des 
Ambassadeurs a constaté que Allemagne m'avait pas observé et n’observait pas les obliga- 
tions que lui impose le chapitre 1 de la Partie X du Traité de Versailles; Pattitude de l’Alle- 
magne n’a pas varié depuis lors. La politique de discrimination et de boycottage poursuivie 
‘à l'égard de la France, les manquements en matière de prestations ont atteint non seulement 
le commerce français, mais la production de la France, condition première de son commerce. 
Les obligations résultant de l’article 268 en faveur des provinces désannexées ont été 
éludées. Dans l’obscurité des circonstances actuelles, la France n’estime pas être en mesure 
de poser au Conseil de la Société des Nations la question de l’article 280 dans les délais qui 
sont prévus; elle considère que les manquements susénoncés ont empêché les délais de 
courir. 


‘Mon Gouvernement, en faisant part de ces considérations aux États membres du Con- 


seil de la Société, croit devoir, en même temps, se réserver la possibilité de porter la question 
d’une prorogation éventuelle des articles 264 à 270, 271, 272 et 276 devant le conseil dès que 
les circonstances lui permettront de formuler des précisions. Il n’entend nullement, en 
la différant, prolonger par sa seule volonté la durée d’application que la volonté unanime 
des Puissances alliées et associées a imposée à l’Allemagne. 

“Cette notification devant être faite, s’il y a lieu, avant le 10 janvier, M. Poincaré me fait 
savoir qu’il serait heureux de connaître aussi rapidement que possible l’accueil que le 
Gouvernement britannique serait disposé à faire à une déclaration de cette nature et de la 
suite qu’il serait disposé à y donner lorsque les circonstances permettront ultérieurement au 
Gouvernement français de saisir le conseil.” 
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